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LIFE OF THOMAS PAINE. 




INTRODUCTION. 


A full &Dd impartial history of Thou as Paine alone can supply 
that, the omission of which falsifies every work pretending to give 
an account of the war for the national independence of the United 
States. 

The American Revolution of 1176, of which Thom a a Paine 
was the nothor-hcro, was the prelude to that far more sanguinary 
struggle against oppression and wrong which overturned,or irre¬ 
parably shook, every throne in Western Europe; including, in the 
category, even the chair of St, Peter; and of which struggle the 
most prominent author-hero was Jean Jacques Rousseau. 

This is generally understood. But a troth incalculably more 
important has hitherto been either wholly overlooked, or but glim- 
mcringly perceived ; it Is this; — Both the American, and French 
Revolutions were but prominent incidents, or crisis-stages, iu the 
irrepressible struggle for human rights which commenced when na¬ 
ture implanted in her highest organism, man, that instinct which 
points to the goal of development ; that unconquerable desire for 
perfect and sufficiently-lading or " eternalhappiness, which indi¬ 
cates tlic common aim aod attainable end of science, of art, iuhI of 
all natural, materialistic, or intelligible activities : — that thirst for 
liberty which can be satisfied by nothing short of the revolutiou 
which will remove ail constraint —which will accomplish revolutiou 
—and thus justify Lutueh, Rousseau, Paine, Fqubieb, aud all other 
revolutionists. Of this crowning revolution, the terbbook is The 
Positive Philosophy J ’ of Auguste Comte. 

Had Thomas Paiiie bed) seconded as valiantly when he made 
priestcraft howl, as he was when he hurled defiance against kings, 
despotism by ibis time would really, iustead of only nominally, have 
Lain as low as did its minions at Treatoa and Yorktown. The land 
over which the star-spangled banner waves would not have becomo 
the prey of corrupt, spoil-seeking demagogues, nor would Euro pa 
now tremble at the nod of a military dictator. 

Not hut that priestcraft itself has a substructure, all but “supei 
u a to rally ” profound, which must be sapped before justice can be 
more than a mockery, freedom aught but a mere abstraction, or hap¬ 
piness little else than an ignis fatuus. But man should have cou- 
tiuued the great battle for his rights when the soldiers and author- 
heroes of liberty were in the full (lush of victory; instead of making 
that vain, mischievous and ridiculous {except as provisional) com 
promise with the human iucliiiutioiis.cnlled duly ■ and falling bach, 
on that miserable armbtice between the wretched poor and the un- 
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happy rich, For the conditions of which, consult that refinement of 
treachery, misnamed a cowlitvlion, and that opaque entanglement, 
absurdly entitled law. Can right be done and peace be maintained, 
uuder institutions whose ultimatum is to give half a breakfast to the 
million, and half a million or fo to the balance of mankind, condi- 
tioDed on auch anxiety oc the part of the latter, lest they be added 
to the million before dinner-time, that dyspepsia, rather than nu¬ 
trition, '‘waits on appetite V ' Is inan irremediably doomed to a con- 
dition which, at shorter and shorter intervals, forces him to seek re¬ 
lief in one of those saturnalias of carnage and devastation which 
throws progress aback, menaces civilization even, and yet but par¬ 
tially and temporarily mitigates hnman ills ? Is this the whole snm, 
substance and end of revolution ? It appears to me, that they who 
believe this, and who admire and commend Thomas Paine from 
their stand-point, dishonour his memory far more than bis professed 
enemies do or can. 

But to enable all to nnderstandiogly form their own conclusions, 
I shall give all the essential facts with respect to the history before 
us, with which a long and careful search, under most favourable 
circumstances, has made me acquainted* For, let fact) be fairly 
stated, and truth be fully known, is the correlate of the proposition 
(the correctness of which I demonstrated in a former work “The 
Religion of Science”) that nature, simple, scientific and artistic, 
will prove all-sufficient; and neither Deeds, nor admits the possibility 
of, a superior: that man, therefore, requires nothing more than what 
nature is capable of being developed into prodneing ; nor can he 
know aught beyond nature, or form what can intelligibly be called 
an idea of any happiness or good, superior to that which, by means 
of the substantial, including of course, man himself, con be procured. 

There needs but to have the light of truth shine fnlly upon the 
real character of Thomas Paine, to prove him to have beer a fat 
greater man than hie most ardent admirers have hitherto given him 
credit for being. Pained history is eo intimately connected with that 
of progress both before and since his time, that it will necessarily 
embrace a very wide range of liberal information. 

I am not numiodfu) that there have been hundreds, perhaps 
thousand* of anihor-hcrocs and heroines. Bacon, Locke, Luther, 
Voltaire,* Fourier and Robert Owen were prominently of the former, 
and Mary Wollstonecraft and Frances Wright were decidedly 
among the latter. But it appears to me, that none of their writings 
have been quite such text-books of revolutiou, as those of Rousseau 
and Faino were, and thoso of Comte now are , 

* Schloeser, in his '‘History of the Eighteenth Century whilst speaking 
of Voltaire, Shaftesbury, and “the numerous deists who were reproachfully 
called atheists," says, that they “wielded the weapons" which Locke “had 
forged.’’ 
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1737—1774. 


from mu. paine's birth, to his arrival in America. 

Thomas Paine was born in Thetford, Norfolk court tv, 
England, on the 20tli of January, 17B7. 

His father was a member of the society of Friends, and a 
6tnymakcr by trade ; his mother professed the faith of the 
church of England, 

At the age of about thirteen years, he left the common 
school, in which, in addition to the branches of education 
usually taught therein, ho had learned the rudiments of Latin, 
and wont to work with his father. But Ms school teacher, 
who had been chaplain on board a man-of-war, had infused 
into his young and ardent mind such an enthusiasm for the 
naval service, that after reluctantly toiling about three years 
at his not very lucrative or promising calling, he left home, 
evidently resolved to " seek the bubble reputation even in the 
eannoMs mouth/ 1 and to pursue his fortune through such 
chances as the war then imminent between his country and 
France, might offer. 

Dreadful must have been the conflict between his com¬ 
passionate nature and his necessities and ambition. Arrived 
In London, without friends or money, he, nevertheless, strove 
by every means in liis power to settle himself honorably in 
tfie world, without embracing the dreadful profession ho had 
been both constituted and educated to Look upon with hor¬ 
ror : he even hesitated so far as to retorn to his old occupa¬ 
tion* 
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A fier working a few weeks for Mr. Morris, in Hanover- 
street, Long Acre, he went to Dover, where he also worked 
a short time for a Mr Grace. 

War between England and France had now been de¬ 
clared ; our hero was in all the buoyancy of youth, being not 
yet seventeen years old ; fortune and glory were possible on 
the one hand, poverty and toil inevitable on the other. 

War is murder, 'tis true; murder, all the more heinous for 
being gloried in ; murder, all the more abominable for the mag¬ 
nificence of the scale on which it is perpetrated ; murder, which 
touches the lowest depths of cowardice, in being carried on 
by vast armies and immense fleets, instead of by smaller and 
bolder gangs of pirates, and by more venturesome banditti. 
But its infernal craft would sail, and its death-dealing can- 
non be manned, equally with or without him.; and the place 
which he refused would be taken, probably by some one with 
far less tenderness for a wounded or surrendered foe. 

On board the privateer “ Terrible/’ Captain Death, en¬ 
listed. probably in the capacity of a sailor or marine, the 
man who was afterwards the soul of a revolution which ex¬ 
tended elective government over the most fertile portion of 
the globe, including an area more than twenty times larger 
than that of Great Britain, and who had the unprecedented 
honor to be called, though a foreigner, to the legislative 
councils of the foremost nation in the world. 

For some unexplained cause, Paine loft the “ Terrible Jr 
almost immediately, and shipped on board the “ King of 
Prussia.” But the affectionate remonstrances of his father 
soon induced him to quit privateering altogether. 

In the year 1759, he settled at Sandwich, as a master 
Btaymaker. There he became acquainted with a young 
woman of considerable personal attractions, whose name was 
Mary Lambert, to whom he was married about the end of the 

w r 

same year. 

His success in business not answering his expectations, 
he, in the year 1700, removed to Margate. Here his wife 
died. 

From Margate he went to London ; thence back again 
to bis native town ; where, through the influence of Mr. Cock- 
sedge, the recorder, he, towards the end of 1763, obtained a 
situation in the excise. 

Under the pretext of some trifling fault, but really, as 
there is every reason for supposing, because lie was too con¬ 
scientious to connive at the villainies which were practiced 
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by both his superiors and his compeers in office, lie was 
dismissed from his situation in little more than a year. It 
lias never been publicly stated for what it was pretended 
that he was dismissed : and the fact that ho was recalled in 
eleven months thereafter, shows that whatever th© charge 
against him was, it was not substantiated, nor probably, a 
very grave one. That the British government, in its subse¬ 
quent efforts to destroy his character, never made any handle 
of this affair, is conclusive in his favor. 

During liis suspension from the excise, he repaired to 
London, where he became a teacher in an academy kept by 
Mr. Noble of Goodman's Fields; and during his leisure hours 
he applied himself to the study of astronomy and natural phi¬ 
losophy. He availed himself of the advantages which the 
philosophical lectures of Martin and Ferguson afforded, and 
made the acquaintance of Dr. Bcvia, an able astronomer of 
the Royal Society. 

On liis re-appointment to the excise, Paine returned to 
Thctford, where ne continued till the Spring of 1768, when 
the duties of his office called him to Lewes, in Sussex. There 
he boarded in the family of Mr Ollivc, tobacconist; but at 
the end of about twelve months, the latter died. Paine suc¬ 
ceeded him in business, and in the year 1771, married bis 
daughter. 

In 1772, he wrote a small pamphlet entitled “The Case 
of the Excise Officers.’’ Although tills was specially intended 
to cover the case of a very ill paid class of government 
officers, it was a remarkably clear and concise showing that 
the only way to make people honest, is to relieve them 
from tlie necessity of being otherwise. 

This pamphlet excited both the alarm and hatred of his 
superiors in office, who were living in luxury and case, and 
whOj besides getting nearly all the pay for doing hardly any 
of the work, were becoming rich by smuggling, which their 
positions enabled them to carry on almost with impunity. 
They spared no pains to pick some flaw in the character or 
conduct of the author of their uneasiness, but could find 
nothing of which to accuse him, except that he kept a tobacco¬ 
nist’s shop; this however, under the circumstances, was suffi¬ 
cient, and the most honest, if not the only conscientious ex¬ 
ciseman in all England, was finally dismissed, in April, 
1774. _ 

Paine associated with, and was highly respected by the 
best society in Lewes, although so poor, that in a month after 
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hi 3 dismissal from office, hi a goods had to bo Bold to pay his 
debts; a very strong proof that he had never abused his offi¬ 
cial tniBt. 

1 have twice already so far violated my own taste, to 
please that of others, as to mention that the Bubject of these 
memoirs had been married. But I cannot consent to meddle 
further with, and assist the public to peer into affairs with 
which none but the parties immediately concerned have any 
business, except under protest. Therefore, I do now most 
solemnly protest, that I feel more guilty, more ashamed, and 
more as though I ought to have my nose rung, for writing 
any thing at all about Mt. and Mrs. Paine's sexual affairs, 
than I should, were I to enter into a serious inquiry respect¬ 
ing the manner in which they performed any of their natural 
functions. Still, Teader, you may be sure of my fidelity ; you 
need not suspect that I’m going to suppress any of the facta, 
for if I undertake to do a thing, I’ll carry it through, if it'a 
ever eo mean. 

To begin, then : — 

In tho flowery month of May, exactly one thousand seven 
hundred and seventy-four years after Jehovah had been pre* 
Bented with a son by a woman whom he never, not even s-ulise- 
qnently, married, Mr. and Mrs. Paine separated ; not through 
the interveution of the grim tyrant who liad caused the sepa- 
ration between Mr. Paine and" his first wife, but for that most 
heinous of all imaginable causes, in old fogy estimation, mu¬ 
tual consent. On the fourth of June, in the year just designated, 
Mr, Paine signed articles of agreement, freely relinquishing to 
his wife all the property of which marriage had legally robbed 
her for his benefit. This was just; but a Thomas Paine would 
blush to call it magnanimous. Behold them both, in the prime of 
life, iu a predicament in which they were debarred, by the inscru¬ 
table wisdom of society, from the legal exercise oT those func¬ 
tions on which nearly all their enjoyments, including health 
itself, depended. 

All the causes of this separation arc not known. Well, 
Pm heartily glad of it. Yet I delight not in beholding vexa¬ 
tion and disappointment, even though tho victims are tho im¬ 
pertinently inquisitive. Still, I repeat, I'm most heartily 
glad of it 

That neither Mr. nor Mrs. Paine abused, or voluntarily 
even offended each other, is conclusive from the fact that Mr. 
Paine always spoke very respectfully aud kindly of hi 3 wife; 
and, says the veracious Clio Rickman, “ frequently se it her 
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money, without letting heT know tlie source whence it came j” 
and 11ts. Paine always held her husband in such high esteem, 
though she differed widely from him in the important and 
complicated matter of religion, that if any one spoke disre¬ 
spectfully of him in her presence, she deigned not a word of 
answer, but indignantly left the room, even though she were 
at table. If questioned on the subject of her separation from 
her marital partner, she did the same. Sensible woman. 

“ Clio Rickman asserts, and the most intimate friends oi 
Mr. Paine support him,” says Mr. Gilbert Vale in bis excel¬ 
lent Life of Paine,* to which I here, once for all, acknowl¬ 
edge myself much indebted, “that Paine never cohabited with 
his second wife. Sherwin treats the subject as ridiculous; 
l>ut Clio Rickman was a man of integrity, and he asserts that 
he has the documents showing this strange point, together 
with others, proving that this arose from no physical defects 
in Paine.” When the question was plainly put to Mr. Paine 
by a friend, instead of spitting in the questioner's face, or 
kicking him, he replied : — “I had a cause ; it is no business 
of anybody.” Oh, immortal Paine ! Did you know the feel¬ 
ings which the writing of the five last paragraphs has cost mo, 
you would forgive ; ay, even pity me. 

And now, deaT public, having, to please you, stepped aside 
from the path of legitimate history, permit me to continue 
the digression a little, in order to please myself. Surely you 
can afford some extra attention to one who has sacrificed hie 
feelings, and, but for what I am now going to say, will have 
sacrificed his self-respect, even, for your accommodation. 

A large portion of the Christian world believes that the 
marriage tic, once formed, should continue till severed by 
death, or adultery. This is supposed to be,—first, in accor¬ 
dance with scripture j secondly, in accordance with the best 
interests of society. “ What God hath joined, let not nian 
put asunder,” except for "cause of adultery,” is the text in 
the first place, and the prevention of licentiousness, and regard 
for the interests of children, constitute the pretext in tho 
second plaee. Rut society blindly jumps to tho conclusion 
that the constantly varying decrees of legislative fax he a rlesig* 
uate " what God hath joined,” and that august-body is equally 
uncritical with respect to whnt adultery, both according to 
scripture and common sense, means. When any joining be- 

* “ T"h>3 bile of Tbomaa Paine,” hy G. Vale, is published at the office 
ol that moat able advocate of fh?<? dUcu-vsion, the “ Boston lutvstigator.” 
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comes abhorent to the feelings which almighty power has im¬ 
planted in man, to attempt to force the continuance of such 
joining, under the plea of authority from such power, is most 
atrocious ; and "Jesus” or whoever spoke in his name, thus 
rationally defines adultery. “Whoso looketh onawoman to 
lust after her.” ** Jesus " did not condemn the woman, who, 
under pressure of legal restriction, committed the 11 very act” 
of adultery ; but he did condemn her accusers, in the severest 
and most cutting manner possible. 

We have already shown the utter disregard which the 
supposed almighty father of Jesus showed—for monogamic 
marriage,* that he did not even respect vested rights in the 
connection ; that he who is believed to have said,—" be ye 
perfect even as I am perfect,” trampled on the marital rules 
according to which the poor carpenter, Joseph, had been be¬ 
trothed to his Marv. 

p 11 

How well the son of Mary followed in the footsteps of 
his “ Almighty ” father, we have already demonstrated ; and 
X shall close all I have to say on the Buppoeed divinity of this 
subject, by calling the attention of the reader to the high re¬ 
spect which ‘‘ Jesus ” paid to the woman who had had five 
husbands, and who was, at the time he did her the honor to 
converse with her in public, and to even expound his mission 
to her, cohabiting with a man to whom she was not married. 
Nothing in scripture is plainer, than that Jesus was such an 
out and out frec-lovcr in principle, as to hold that as soon as 
married people looked on others than each other with lust¬ 
ful eyes, they were no longer bo, legally ; but that their old 
connections should give place to new ones. In the perfect 
state which " Jesus^ in his parabolical language called 
“ Heaven,” he explicitly declared, in reference to what the 
old fogies of his time called marriage, “that they neither marry* 
nor arc given in marriage and if “ the Saviour ” said this 
iu reprobation of the comparatively slight bondage which en¬ 
cumbered marriage in Judea, eighteen hundred years ago, 
what would he say, wore he to visit Christendom at the 
present time ? 

\Vouldn T t he make the " whip of small cords ” with which 
he thrashed the money changer?, whiz about the ears of 
those legislators and judges, who dare christen their tyranni¬ 
cal and abominable inventions marriage I who have the au¬ 
dacity to attribute their wretched expedients and stupid blun¬ 
ders to eternal wisdom ? 

So much as to the scriptural view of marriage. For in 
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formation as to the effects of “ legal marriage *’ in the cure of 
licentiousness, ami in promoting the welfare of children, con¬ 
sult the records of prostitution, tlie alms-house registers, and 
tlie swarms of beggars, by which you are continually impor¬ 
tuned. As to the effect of the “ holy bonds ” on domestic feli¬ 
city, I verily believe that if they were suddenly and com¬ 
pletely severed, the dealers in arsenic who happened to have 
but little stock on bund, would bless their lucky stars. 

And I speak from a knowledge of tlie causes which either 
favorably or unfavorably affect the human organism, in say¬ 
ing, that it is perfectly certain, that if the unnatural tie which 
arrogates the name of marriage, was universally severed, sui¬ 
cide would diminish one half, idiocy and insanity would dis¬ 
appear, prolapsus uteri and hysteria would be almost un¬ 
known, the long catalogue of diseases consequent on liopcless 
despair, dreary ennui, and chronic fretful ness, would be shorn 
of nine tenths its present length, the makers of little shrouds 
and coffins would have little or nothing to do, and tlie busi¬ 
ness of abortionists would be ruined. In short, if matrimo¬ 
nial bondage was abolished, and our social structure reorgan¬ 
ized, so as to correspond with the change, tlie " broken spirit” 
that “ drieth the bones/ 1 would so give place to “ the merry 
heart, that doeth good like a medicine,” that little of the 
doctor’s medicine would be needed; and human life would re¬ 
ceive an accession of at least twenty per cent, in length, and 
one hundred per cent, in value. 

But indissoluble marriage, and its correlates, adultery, 
fornication, prostitution, the unmentionable crime against 
nature, and masturbation, arc part and parcel of the present 
imperfect condition of all things in man’s connection ; of the 
remedy for which, I shall treat, when I come to consider tlie 
universality and thoroughness of the revolution in which 
Paine was, without but glimineriugly perceiving it, so efficient 
an actor. 

In 1774, Mr. Paine went again to London ; where, soon 
after his arrival, ho made the acquaintance of l')r. lYnnklin, 
(then on an embassy to the British government, from one of her 
North American provinces,) who, perceiving in him abilities 
of no ordinary character, advised him to quit Ins native 
country, where he was surrounded by so many difficulties, and 
try his fortune in America ; he also gave him a letter of in¬ 
troduction to ona of bis most intimate friends in Philadelphia, 

Paine left England towards tlie end of the year 1774, 
and arrived in Philadelphia about two months thereafter. 
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PBOM jtr. Paine’s aeiiutal in America, to his departure 

FOB FRANCE J EMBRACING HIS TRANSACTIONS IN THE 

AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 

Shortly after the arrival of Mr. Paine in America, lie was 
engaged as editor of the Pennsylvania Magazine, the publica¬ 
tion of which had just been commenced, by Mr. Aitkin, book¬ 
seller, of Philadelphia. This brought him acquainted with 
Dr. Rush. 

Up to this period, Paine had been a whig. But from the 
practical tone of much of his editorial, it is probable that he 
now began to suspect that that speculative abstraction, Brit- 
ish constitutionalism, had exhausted its usefulness in the 
economy of the social organism ; and that human progress 
could reach ahigheT plane than that, the foundations of which 
were a theological church establishment, and its correspond¬ 
ing hotch-potch of kings, lords, and commons. And here I 
will remark, that Paine’s distinguishing characteristic—the 
trait which constituted Ills greatness—was his capability of 
being ahead of Mb time. Were he bodily present now, he 
would be as far in advance of the miserable sham of freedom 
to which the majorityism which he advocated, though pro* 
visionally necessary, has dwindled, as he was in advance of the 
governmental expedient, which reached the stage of cfl'ctO 
ness in hie day. “ The Crisis,” iustead of commencing with 
‘These are the times that try men’s “souls,” would begin 
with “ These arc the times that exhaust men’s power of en¬ 
durance ” DemagogiBin, with the whole power of the majority 
to enforce its tyranny, has declared that “ to the victors be¬ 
long the spoils j 1J that it has aright to bind the minority in 
all cases whatsoever. Its recklessness is in complete contrast 
with the regard which even Britain pays to the interests of 
her subjects ; and in taxation, and peculation in office, it out¬ 
does Austrian despotism itself.” 
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" Majorityisin lias carried its insolence so far as to des¬ 
pise nothing so much as the name and memory of him who 
risked his life, his honor, bis all, to protect its infancy ; it 
has scornfully refused his portrait a place on the walls of the 
very hall which once rang with popular applause of the elo¬ 
quence, which his soul-stirring pleas for elective franchise in¬ 
spired.” 

“ Ye5 ; the city council of Philadelphia has, in 1$59, in 
obedience to the commands of that public opinion, which was 
the court of last appeal, of him who first, on this continent, 
dared pronounce the words American Independence, refused 
his portrait a place by the side of his illustrious co-workers; 
thus rebuking, and most impudently insulting Washington, 
who in an exstacy of admiration grasped the hand of the 
author of “Common Sense,”and invited him to share hia 
table; Franklin, who invited him to our shores ; Lafayette, 
to whom he was dearer than a brother ; Barlow, who pro¬ 
nounced him “ one of the most benevolent and disinterested 
of mankind Thomas Jefferson, who sent a government ship 
to reconduet him to our shores ; and all the friends of popu¬ 
lar suffrage in France, who, at the time that tided men’s souls 
there, elected him to their national councils.” 

“ Like the Turkish despot, who cut off the head, and blob- 
ted out of existence the family, of his prime minister, to whom 
he owed the preservation of his throne, majorityism has 
crowded the name of its chief apostle almost out of the his¬ 
tory of its rise. ” 

“ Freedom of speech, particularly on religious subjects, and 
on the government^ pet project, is a myth ; every seventh 
day, the freedom of action is restricted to going to church, 
dozing away the time in the house, taking a disreputable 
stroll, or venturing on a not strictly legal ride. We have 
nothing like the amount of individual freedom which is en¬ 
joyed by the men and women of imperially governed France; 
aiid notwithstanding the muzzling of the press by Louis Na¬ 
poleon, there could be published within the very shade of the 
TuiUerics,a truer and more liberal history of Democracy ard 
its leaders, and of American Independence, than any consider¬ 
able house, except the one from which this emanates, dare 
put forth, within the vast area over which the star-spangled 
banner waves. 

This is but a tithe of the despotism which public opinion- 
free to be formed by priests, and directed by demagogues, 
has inflicted ; but a faint view of how abominably prostilntcd 
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liborty mast inevitably become, if unregulated by science. If 
democracy has not exhausted all tlie good there was in it— 
if majorityism has not become effete, and as obnoxious to 

f )rogrcss as monarchy ever Tfas—in short, if what i srww called 
iberty, is not slavery, there »s not such a thing aa slavery on 
the earth.” 

At the close of the year 17T5, when the American Revo¬ 
lution had progressed as far as the battles of Lexington and 
Bunker Hill, John Adams, Benjamin Rush, Benjamin Frank¬ 
lin, and George Washington, liad met together to read the 
terrible dispatches they had received. Having done which 
they pause in gloom and silence. Presently Franklin speaks: 
“ Whathe asks, ** is to be the end of all this ? Ib it to 
obtain justice of Great Britain, to change the ministry, 

to soften a tax? Or is it for”- He paused; the word 

independence yet choked the bravest throat that sought to 
utter it. 

At this critical moment, Paine enters. Franklin intro¬ 
duces him, and he takes his seat. He well knows the cause 
of the prevailing gloom, and breaks the deep silence thus : 
“ Those States of America must be independent of England. 
That is the only solution of this question l” They all rise to 
their feet at this political hlasphcmy. But, nothing daun ted,he 
goes on; his eye lights up with patriotic fire as lie paints the 
glorious destiny which America, considering her vast resources, 
ought to ;icliieve, and adjures them to lend their influence to 
rescuo the Western Continent from the absurd, unnatural, 
and unprogressivc predicament of being governed by a small 
island, three thousand miles off. Washing ton leaped forward, 
and taking both his hands, besought him to publish these 
views in a book. 

Paine went to his room, seized his pen, lost sight of every 
other object, toiled incessantly, and in December, 1775, the 
work entitled Gomnion Sense, which caused the Declaration 
of Independence, and brought both people and their lenders 
face to face with the work they had to accomplish, was sent 
forth on its mission. “That book,” says Dr. Rush, “burst 
forth from the press with an effect that Has been rarely 
produced by types and paper, in any age or country.” 

“ Have you seen the pamphlet. Common Sense ?” asked 
Major General Lee, in a letter to Washington ; “I never saw 
such a masterly, irresistible performance. It will, if I mistake 
not, in concurrence with the transcendent follv and wicked¬ 
ness of the ministry, give the coup*de«jrace to Great Britain 
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In short., I own myself convinced by the arguments, of the 
necessity of separation." 

That idea of Independence the pen of Paine fed with fuel 
from his brain when it waa growing dim. We cannot over¬ 
rate the electric power of that pen. At one time Washing* 
ton thought that his troops, disheartened, almost naked, and 
half starved, would entirely disband. But the Author-Hero 
of the Revolution was tracking their march and writing by 
the light of camp-fires the series of essays called The Crisis. 
And when the veterans who still clung to the glorious cause 
they had espoused were called together, these wordB broke 
forth upon them : £| These are the times that try men's 
souls. The summer soldier and the sunshine patriot will, in 
this crisis, shrink from the service of his country j hut 
he that stands it now, deserves the love and thanks of man and 
woman. Tyranny, like Hell, is not easily conquered ; yet we 
have this consolation with us, that the harder the conflict, the 
more glorious the triumph." 

“ These are the times that try mens souls” was the watchword 
at the battle of Trenton, and Washington himself set the pen 
of Paine above any sword wielded that day. But we need 
not dwell on the fact of Paine's services and influence at this 
eventful period. He stood the acknowledged leader of 
American statemanship, and the soul of the American Revo¬ 
lution, by the proclamation of the Legislatures of all the 
States, and that of the Congress of the United States; the 
tribute of his greatest enemy was in these words: “ The can¬ 
non of Washington waa not more formidable to the British 
than the pen of the author of Common Sense*” A little 
less modesty, a little move preference of himself, to humanity, 
and a good deal more of what ought to be common sense on 
the part of the people he sought to free, and he would have 
been President of the United States; and America, instead 
of Prance, would have had the merit of bestowing the highest 
honor on the most deserving of mankind. 

If Paine had been consulted to the extent he ought to have 
been, by those who modeled the republic lie waa so instru¬ 
mental in starting into existence, our social structure would 
have been so founded, that it might have lasted till super- 
seded by the immeasurably better one to which I shall 
presently allude, and to which, as I shall show, his measures 
aimed. It would not now depend upon a base so uncertain 
that it has to be carefully shored up by such props as gibbets, 
prisons, alms houses, and soup-dispensing committees, in ordor 
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to proYont its being sapped by the hunger-driven slaves of 
“ free labor,” nor would our Union be already in such danger 
of falling to pieces, that the cords which bind it together are 
as flimsy as cotton, and as rotten as are the souls of those 
who expose both tlicir religious and their political opinions 
for sale as eagarly as they do their most damaged goods. 

On the 17 th of April, 1717, Congress elected Mr- Paine 
socrotary to the committee of foreign affairs. In this capa* 
city, he stood in the same relation to the committee that the 
English secretary for foreign affairs did to the cabinet; and 
it was not from vanity, but in order to preserve the dignity* 
of the new government under which lie acted, that lie claimed 
the title which was bestowed on tho British minister, who 
performed a function corresponding to his own. 

“The Crisis ” is contained in sixteen numbers; to notice 
which, separately, would involve a history of the American 
Revolution itself. In fact, they comprise a truer history of 
that event than does any professed history of it yet written. 
They comprise the soul of it, of which every 'professed history 
is destitute. A disgrace which this country can never wipe 
out. 

In January, 1779, Paine resigned his secretaryship, in 
consequence of a misunderstanding which had taken place 
botween him and cougross, on account of one Silas Deane. 

In the early part of the war, it appears that Dcano had 
been employed as an agent in France, for the purpose of ob¬ 
taining supplies, oilier as a loan from the French government, 
or, if lie failed in this, to purchase them. But before enter¬ 
ing on'the duties of his oflice, Dr. Fmuklin and Mr. Lee 
were added to tho mission, and the three proceeded to Baris 
for the same purpose. The French monarch, more perhaps 
from hi5 hostility to the English government, than from any 
attachment to the American cause, acceded to the request; 
and tho supplies were immediately' furnished. As France 
was then upon amicable terms with England, a pledge was 
given by* the American commissioners that the affair should 
remain a secret. The supplies wore accordingly' shipped in 
the name of a Mr. Beaumarchais, and consigned to an imagi¬ 
nary house in tho United States. Deane, taking advantage 
of the socrcsy which had been promised, presented a claim tor 
compensation in behalf of himself and Beaumarchais; think 
ing that the auditing committee would prefer compliance to 
an exposure of their ally, the king of France, to a rupture with 
England. Mr. Paine, perceiving the tTick, and knowing the 
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circumstances of the case, resolved on laying the transaction 
before the public. Ho accordingly wrote for the newspapers 
several essays, under the title of “ Common Sense to the Pub¬ 
lic on Mr. Deane's Affairs,” in which he exposed the dis¬ 
honest designs of Dcauc. The business, in consequence, soon 
became a subject of general conversation: the demand was 
rejected by the auditing committee, and Deane soon afterward 
absconded to England. 

For this piece of service to the Americans, Paine was 
thanked and applauded by the people; but by this time a 
party had begun to form itself, whose principles, if not the 
reverse of independence, were the reverse of republicanism. 
These men had long envied the popularity of Fame, but from 
their want of means to check or controt it, they had hitherto 
remained silent. An opportunity was now offered for venting 
their spleen. Mr. Paine, in exposing the trickery of Deane, 
had incautiously mentioned one or two circumstances that 
had come to his' knowledge in consequence of his office ; this 
was magnified into a breach of confidence, and a plan was 
immediately formed for depriving him of his situation ; accor¬ 
dingly, a motion was made for an order to bring him before 
congress. Mr. Paine readily attended j and on being asked 
whether the articles in question were written by him, he re¬ 
plied that they were. lie was then directed to withdraw. 
As soon as he had left the house, a member arose and moved : 
“ That Thomas Paine be discharged from the office of secre¬ 
tary to the committee for foreign affairs but the motion 
was lost upon a division. Mr. Paine then wTOte to congress, 
requesting that he might be heard in bis own defence, and 
Mr. Lawrence made a motion for that purpose, which wag 
negatived. The next day he sent in hia resignation, conclu¬ 
ding with these words : “ As I cannot, consistently with my 
character as a freeman, submit to be censured unheard ; there¬ 
fore, to preserve that character and maintain that right, I 
think it my duty to resign the office of secretary to the com¬ 
mittee for foreign affairs; and I do hereby resign the 
same.” 

This conduct on the part of congress may, in some degree, 
be attributed to a, desire to quiet the fears of the French am¬ 
bassador, who had become very dissatisfied in consequence 
of its being known to the world that the supplies were a 
present from his master. To silence his apprehensions, auid 
preserve the friendship of the French court, they treated 
Paine with ingratitude. This they acknowledged at a future 
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period by o grant; of which I shall have occasion to speak 
in its proper place. 

Paine was now deprived of the means of obtaining a live¬ 
lihood ; and being averse to rendering liis literary labors 
subservient to his personal wants, he engaged himself as 
clerk to Mr. Biddle, an attorney at Philadelphia. 

The ingratitude of congress produced no change in Mr* 
Paine's patriotism. On every oennsion, he continued to dis¬ 
play the same degree of independence and resolution, which 
had' first animated him in favor of the republican cause. He 
had enlisted himself as a volunteer in the American cause ; 
and he vindicated her rights under every change of circum¬ 
stance, with unabated ardor. 

In a communication made many years afterwards to 
Cheetham, (who would have contradicted it, could he have 
done so without stating what every one would immediately 
know to be false,) he says:— 

H I served in the armv the whole of the ‘ time that tried 

* ¥ 

men's souls/ from the beginning to the end. 

Soon afteT the declaration of independence, July 4, 1776, 
congress recommended that a body of ten thousand men. to 
be called the flying camp, because it was to act wherever ue- 
cossarv, should be formed from the militia and volunteers of 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Maryland. I went with one divi- 
siou from Pennsylvania, under General Roberdeau. We 
were stationed at Perth Amboy, and afterward at Bergen ; 
and when the time of the Hying camp expired, and they went 
home, I went to Fort Lee, and served as aid-de-camp to 
Greene, who commanded at Port Lee, and was with him 
through the whole of the black times of that trying cam¬ 
paign. 

I began the first number of the u Crisis,” beginning with 
the well-known expression, 1 These are the times that try 
men's souls’, at Newark, upon the retreat from Fort Lee, and 
continued writing it at every place we stopped at, and had it 
printod at Philadelphia, the 19 th of Hoc ember, six days before 
the taking the Hessians at Trenton, which, with the affair at 
Princeton, the week after, put an end to the black times.’ 7 

Soon after the resignation of hia secretaryship, he was 
chosen clerk of the legislature of Pennsylvania. This appoint¬ 
ment is a proof that, though lie had some enemies, qc had 
many friends; and that the malicious insinuations of the 
former had not been able to weaken the attachment of the 
latter. 
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In 1'ebruary, 1781, Paine, at the earnest solicitation of 
Colonel Laurens, accompanied him to France, on a mission 
which the former had himself sot on foot, which was, to ob¬ 
tain of the French government a loan of a million sterling 
annually during the war. This mission was so much , more 
successful tfcan they expected, that six millions of livres as a 
present, and ten millions as a loan, was the result. They 
sailed from Brest, at the beginning of June, and arrived at 
Boston in August, having under their charge two millions 
and a half in silver, and a ship and a brig laden with cloth¬ 
ing and military stores* 

• Before going to France, as just narrated, Paine headed a 
private subscription list, with the sum of five hundred dollars, 
all the money ho could raise j and the nobleness of his con¬ 
duct so stimulated the munificence of others, that the sub¬ 
scriptions amounted to the generous Bum of three hundred 
thousand pounds. 

Soou after the war of Independence had been brought to 
a successful termination, Mr. Paine returned to Bor den town, 
in New Jersey, where lie had a small property. "Washing¬ 
ton, rationally fearing that one so devoted and generous 
might be in circumstances not the most flourishing, Wrote to 
him the following letter :— 

Bocky Hill, Sept. 10, 1783. 

I have learned, since I have been at this place, that you 
are at Bordentown. Whether for the sake of retirement or 
economy, I know not. Be it for eithor, for both, or what¬ 
ever it may, if you will come to this place and partake with 
me, I shall bo exceedingly happy to see you at it. 

Your presence may remind congress of your past services 
to this country • and if it is in my power to impress them, 
command my best exertions with freedom, as they will be 
rendered cheerfully by one who entertains a lively sense of 
the importance of your works, and who, with much pleasure, 
subscribes himself. 

Your sincere friend, 

G. Washington. 

In 1785, congress, on the report of a committee consisting 
of Mr. Gerry, Mr. Petit, and Mr, King, 

Resolved , That the board of treasury take order for pay¬ 
ing to Mr. Thomas Paine, the sum of three thousand dol¬ 
lars. 

This, however, was not a gratuity, although it took that 
shape. It was but little if any more than was duo Mr, Paine, 
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in consequence of the depreciation of the continental money 
in which his salary as secretary of the committee of foreign 
affairs had been paid. 

Mr. Paine had resol Fed not to make any application to 
the congress on the score of his literary labors; but he had 
several friends in the provincial assemblies who were deter¬ 
mined that his exertions should not pass unrewardod. 
Through, their influence, motions in his favor were brought 
before the legislature of Pennsylvania and the assembly of 
New York ; the former gave him £500, and the latter the 
confiscated estate of a Mr. Frederick Dovoe, a rovalist. This 

if 

estate, situated at New Rochelle, consisting of more than 
three hundred acres of land in a high state of cultivation, 
with a spacious and elegant stono house, beside extensive out¬ 
buildings, was a valuable acquisition; and tho readiness with 
which it was granted, is a proof of the high estimation in 
which Mr. Paine's services were held by one of the most opu¬ 
lent and powerful states in the Union. 

In 1786, he published at Philadelphia, his “ Dissertations 
on Government," “The Affairs of the Bank," and “Paper- 
Money.” Tho bank alluded to was the one which had been 
established some years before, under the name of the “ Bank 
of North America," on the capital of the three hundred thou¬ 
sand pounds, which resulted from the subscription which 
Paine bonded with live hundred dollars, as has already been 
stated ; which bank, instead of being what banks now arc,— 
the stimulants of a gambling credit system, and a ruinous im¬ 
porting system, had boon of vast uso to the cause of our na¬ 
tional independence. Paine advocated a paper currency when 
it was of use, instead ofbeing an abuse ; in his days it helped 
to secure national independence, instead of subjecting the 
country, as it now docs, to a servitude to the interests of Eng¬ 
land, which could she have foreseen, it is questionable whether 
even British pride would not have so succumbed to British 
avarice, that not a gun would have been fired, or a sword 
drawn against ns. England could have afforded to pay us 
as many pounds for subjecting ourselves as we have done to 
her interests, os it cost her pennies to vainly attempt to pre¬ 
vent us from doing this. It is highly worthy of remark, that 
Paine opposed giving even the Independence promoting Bank 
of North America, a perpetual charter , 

At this time Mr. Paine was highly popular, and enjoyod 
the esteem and friendship of the most literary, scientific, and 
patriotic men of the age 
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Mb. Paine goes to Europe. His Revolutionary Move¬ 
ments in England. Is elected a Member of the 
National Assembly of France. Takes an 

ACTIVE PART IK THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 

His Death. 

The success winch had crowned Mr. Paine’s exertions in 
America, made him resolve to try the effects of his influence 
in the very citadel of the foeB of liberal principles in govern¬ 
ment, whose out-posts he had stormed. As America no 
longer needed hie aid, he resolved to attack tho English 
government at home ; to free England herself. 

Accordingly, in April, 1787, he sailed from the United 
States for France, and arrived in Paris aftGr a short passage. 
His knowledge of mechanics and natural philosophy had 
procured him the honor of being admitted a member of the 
American Philosophical society; he waa also admitted Mas¬ 
ter of Arts by the university of Philadelphia. These honors, 
though not of much consequence in themselves, were the 
moans of introducing him to some of the most scientific men 
in France, and soon after his arrival he exhibited to the 
Academy of Sciences, the model of an iron bridge which had 
occupied much of his leisure tima during his residence in 
America. This model received the unqualified approbation 
of the Academy, and it was afterwards adopted by the most 
scientific men of England. 

From Paris Mr. Paine proceeded to London, where he ar¬ 
rived on the third of September. Before the end of that 
mouth he went to Thetford to see liia mother, who was now 
borne down by age, and was, besides, in very straightened 
circumstances. Hi6 father, it appears, had died during his 
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absence; and he hastened to the place of hi^ birth to relievo 
tlie wants of his surviving parent. He led a recluse sort of 
life at Thclford for several weeks, being principally occupied 
in writing a pamphlet on the state of the nation, under the 
title of “ Prospects on the Rubicon.” This was published in 
London, toward the end of the year 1787. 

During the year 1788, Mr. Paine was principally occupied 
in building his bridge. For this purpose he went to Rother- 
ham in Yorkshire, in order that ne might have an opportu¬ 
nity of superintending its iron castings. 

The situation of France had now become of great interest 
to all Europe, and Mr. Paine was in the confidence of the chief 
actors in the great events which were there taking place, and 
lie hastened again to Paris to witness and assist in the down¬ 
fall of Bourbon despotism ; to act his part in the great drama 
of freedom, the scene of which had shifted from the land of 
Washington to the country of Lafayette. 

The French arc peculiarly sensitive to the shafts of 
ridicule ; and Voltaire,* taking a wise advantage of this, had 
made Buch good use of his exquisite wit, that both priestcraft 
and statecraft had become rather absurd than respectable in the 
estimation of the higher orders of those who held both their 
wealth and their positions under such patronage. 

The writings of the Abbe Ravnal had imbued the French 
with respect for the natural rights of humanity, and conse¬ 
quently with contempt and abhorrence for the vested rights 
of tyrautB : and the writings of that great apostle of liberty, 
Rousseau,! i ad long been preparing the way, in France, for what 
those of Paine Lad effected in America; in fact, Rousseau 
was the “ author hero 1 ’ of the French Revolution ; and it 
was more owing to his pen, than to anything elae, that the 
views of the people of France so differed from those of their 
rulers, that, whilst the latter, in assisting America to throw 
off the British yoke, looked no further than the weakening 
and humiliating of England, the former approved of, and 
sustained the measure, as initiatory to the destruction of 
monarchy itself* 

The return from America of the troops of Lafayette had 
furnished a vast reinforcement to the popular cause, and in¬ 
fused its principles throughout all France. Mr. Paine 
remarks, that— 

* That Encyclopedia of wit and wisdom, Voltaire’s "PhilosopKctl Lie. 
tioua:^,’ 1 is published by Mr. J. P. Meudum, ut the office or tue I>os(ad 
loveetig&tor.” 
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u Aa it was impossible to separate the military events 
which took place in America from the principles of the 
American revolution, the publication of those events in France 
necessarily connected themselves with the principles that pro¬ 
duced them. Many of the facts were in themselves principles \ 
such as the Declaration of American Independence, ano the 
treaty of alliance between France and America, which 
recognized the natural rights of man, and justified resistance 
to oppression. 

This is the proper place to show that neither Paine, Rous¬ 
seau, nor Voltaire are at all chargeable with the abomina¬ 
tions which have been perpetrated, both in America and 
France, in the name of liberty ; and that our 11 scurvy politi¬ 
cians " have no more business to spout their impudent clap¬ 
trap in the name of the principles advocated by the author of 
“ The Rights of Man,” than Marat, St. Just, and Robespierre, 
had to mouth Rousseau. Nothing is plainer, than that the 
two great moving minds in the American and French revolu¬ 
tions aimed at the practiced actualization of liberty. 

Had Rousseau awoke from the dead at the time of the 
French Revolution,— “What!” he would have exclaimed. 
“Do you take carnage to be what I meant by the state of na- 
turc?’’ “Miscreants!” Paine would thunder in the eaTS of 
our rulers, were he now to visit the land over which tires star* 
spangled banner waves. “ Is elective franchise to end in ma* 
jority-despotism and spoils? Do you thir^k I meant caucus 
trickery, eloction frauds,office gambling, corruption,—in short, 
denuigogism, when I said free government ? 

“ Are my teachings to be estimated from the stand-point 
where J tis difficult, if not impossible to determine whether 
* free laborers ’or 1 slaves ’ have the most uncomfortable 
time of it ? In the name of 1 Common Sense/ I protege against 
your gross misrepresentation of me. The contemptible knave 
and fool game which you arc playing in the name of liberty, 
is but the bade step of the forward one towards freedom, 
which I helped mankind to take. 

Call you your miserable hotch-potch of spent supernatural- 
ism and worn out absolutism, what I meant by freedom ? 
You might as well call a rotting heap of building material?, 
which some architect, whose skill was far in advance of hi a 
time, had not lived long enough to put together accoKr.ng to 
his design, the edifice wLich he intended. 
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“Yc infidels* who meanly and hypocritically sneak for 
patronage under the shreds and totters of the worn out cloak 
of the church, or who quit the ranks of superstition, only to 
waBie your energies over an old book which I completely 
emasculated (but lived to discover that I bad mistaken a 
prominent symptom for the disease I sought to cure j) or to 
dispute and wrangle over mere speculative abstractions, or 
at most, to eat and drink and dance, and talk in memory ol 
me, every twenty-ninth of January, when it does not faU on a 
Sunday. In calling on my name, and looking backward in 
unavailing admiration of what I did, instead of pushing 
ahead and carrying on the work which I began, yon confer 
no more honor on me than modern ChriBtianB do on their 
11 Jesus.’* You are no more like me, than papists and pro- 
tcatants are the true followers of the Pharisee-condemning, 
Sabbath-breaking son of the world-famous carpenter of 
Galilee. 

u Mv religion was * to do good.* Yours lias thus for boon 
to do nothing or worse than nothing. 

“Why do you not organize, and have your own schools, in¬ 
stead of allowing your children to bo Bupematuralistically 
educated ? You allow the reasoning faculties of the scions 
of humanity to be completely maimed, and then blame nature 
because they are 1 vicious j 1 or, like idiots holding candles 
for the blind to road by, you ply them with reason, when they 
arrive at the age when they ought to be reasonable, but are 
confirmed in folly instead. Has the freedom of the people 
to chose their own teachers and head their own churches, 
culminated in schools, the very hot-beds of superstition, and 
in churches more intimately connected with, and more ex¬ 
pensive to tho state, &itb ro&a t than the Catholic church openly 
is, even in Rome ? 

“Why do you not elevate woman, instead of letting your 
daughters grow up under the influence of the priests? Why 
do you so stubbornly cling to that immaculate abortion ; that 
most pestiferous cflluvia of supernatural ism; that quintes¬ 
sence of malice - t that thickest fog that ever darkened the un¬ 
derstanding ; that strong-hold of all that is arbitrary; that 
refinement of cruelty ; that last relic of absolutistic absurd¬ 
ity ,—moredism ? and why is its correlative ,—opinionism 

* I wish it to be particularly observed, that I give the term “ infidel;,” 
a much more extended sense than that which It in popularly supposed to coiy 
vey. 
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a till the basis of your political system ? Why arc you, like 
your opponents, still appealing to that most fallible of all 
guides,—conscience ? And iu the name of all that is intelli¬ 
gible, what good is there in that chronic suicide which you 
outdo even supeTiiaturalists in lauding as virtue ? Besides, 
has ‘ virtue/ notwithstanding all the pains taken with iu, tnd 
all the hot-house fostering that that plant hag received, grown 
a hair's breadth since the remotest agc6 ? 

“ Why has not how to, long since superseded ought to ? 

“Abandon, I beseech you, that intiic-ter of martyrdom ; 
that watchword of Robespierre, and of the most relentless 
tyrants that ever tortured humanity,— -principle. Let the 
science and art of goodness take its place. 

“The severest and moat persistent scourges of the human 
race aie, and ever have been, men and women of principle. 
They cannot be even bribed to do right. Robespierre was 
par excellence, i the incorruptible and so was Marat. 

“Principle is the very bed of Procrustes. Principle is the 
disguise in which the 1 angel of darkness ' appears so like 
an ‘angel of light/ os to deceive, thus far, all but 1 the very 
elect.' It partially deceived eveu me. But I had not your 
means of detecting the cheat. In my day it had not been, as 
it recently has been, demonstrated that man's will, aided by 
the force of all that is intelligible fully developed and A«r* 
monlomly and most advantageously combined , is the meas¬ 
ure of his power, and of nature's resources ; that well doing, 
to any extent worth naming, requires nothing more, and 
nothing less, than such force, such development, and such com¬ 
bination ; that to progress, there is no obstruction, even to 
the unfriendliness of climate, which is not, through human art, 
working with, in, and through nature, re moveable. 

“In my time, it had not been shown (as it recently has 
been, to a mathematical demonstration) that the only possi¬ 
ble way to make people good, is to create the requisite mo- 
tcrialhiic conditions ; and that therefore the most stupid of 
blunders—the most infernal of cruelties is punishment. 

“You affect to love science. Make it loveable. Raise it 
to the dignity of tho highest law, or religion ; make it the 
basis of government ; and thus avail yourselves of its whole 
use, instead of the little benefit you derive from its * beggarly 
elements.' 

“Patiently discover, instead of recklessly and vainly ’en¬ 
acting ' laws ; scientifically develop, and arlistinally combine 
the whole force of physical nature, and tho whole power of 

2 
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man. Assist nature, whoso head you are, to create, till supply 
is adequate to demand; till creation is complete; till har¬ 
mony is in exact proportion to present antagonism j till no 
obstacle stands between man,and perfect goodness, perfect 
freedom, and perfect and sufficiently lasting happiness. 
Thus, alone, can you eliminate that synonym for ignorance,— 
mystery—and its resulting ‘Tice/ ‘ virtue/ moralism, abso¬ 
lutism, demagogism, slavery, and misery. 

“If you love, and would truly honor me, act forward, ac¬ 
cording to the spirit, and not backward , according to the let¬ 
ter, of what 1 taught. Let onward to perfection , be your 
motto. 

“Your numbers are sufficient, as you would see if you would 
but stand out; you are far from poor, on the average, and 
you include nearly all the learned and scientific - but you are 
somehow or o ther so averse to organizing and becoming an 
efficient body, with a head, that like the mutually suspicious 
eighty-seven millions of Indians, to whom a few we'll regulated 
British troops dictate terms, you suffer your even half organ¬ 
ized foes to trample your rights under foot, when if you would 
organize on an intelligible, TRULY sdfsh. scientific and ar¬ 
tistic basis, your own rights, and those of all your fellow- 
men would be secured. Down with that barricade of hypo¬ 
crisy,—principle. Liberty, goodness, in Bhort, happiness, cau 
be nothing less than the crowning art . 

“Instead of admitting, as you do, that nature ought to have 
a supernatural guardian or helpeT, (inasmuch as you admit 
that she is incompetent to supply more than a tithe of the 
satisfaction which her wants, as manifested through her high¬ 
est OTganiem, man cull for,) why do you not meet the question, 
as it alone can be met, by demonstrating that man no more 
really wants or needs absolutely eternal self-consciousness, 
than the infant really wants or needs the moon for a bauble, 
when he stretches forth his hand to grasp it, and weeps at hig 
failure. But that what man really docs want, nature, through 
science, art, development, can give ? Can't you see that what 
mau in reality means by perfect and ‘ eternal r happiness, is, 
perfect and sz$icie7itlyla&tmg happiness? and that nature 
must furnish this, or prove a failure which would amount to 
a greater absurdity, than 1 svpemaluraftxm ’ itself? Do you 
not gee that for man to even desire any thing ready beyond 
nature, is to p-ove ‘ supernatuTaJism.’ Mind, 1 have said do 
sire ; for man cannot conceive of, and therefore cannot de¬ 
sire the annihilation of duration and space. He cannot really 
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wish for happiness without, its conditions ; if it came merely 
at his bidding,—if lie could bdieve himself into Heaven, or 
vote himself free, both Heaven and freedom would pall on the 
appetite as soon as tasted. * 

“Had I lived at the time when Humboldt scanned nature, 
when Feuerbach demonstrated the naturalness of ‘supernatu- 
ralism/ and showed the all-importance and practical signiti- 
cancy of man's instinctively inaugurating his abstract subject¬ 
ivity almighty, when Comte showed the^ connection, and 
proved the unity of all science, when Fourier discovered the 
equitable relations which should exist between labor, capital, 
and skill, and which, sooner or Inter, must displace the pres¬ 
ent unnatural and ruinous ones ; had X lived when it had 
been demonstrated that nature is all sufficient; that science, 
art,— development, well prove adequate to all the require¬ 
ments of miracle ; that the highest aspirations of nature’s 
highest organism, man, indicate the perfection to which na¬ 
ture is spontaneously tending, and which she must attain to ; 
that the business of man is to discover how to fully gratify, 
all the passions which naZ-wre has implanted in him; (instead 
of trying to contrive how to mortify, repress, and overcome 
nearly all, and by far the best of them,) how to live, till, he 
has rung, so to speak, all the changes possible on big five 
senses, till the repetition becomes irksome ; had I enjoyed 
the advantages derivable from all this, your steam engines, 
steam printing presses, sewing machines, and all other ma¬ 
chines, and your electric telegraph, even, should have had its 
match in social science and art; you should, by this time, 
have had a religion self evidently true, and a system of law 
necessarily just; and the whole world ghould have been far 
advanced towards becoming a state spontaneously free ” 

Reader, considering how very far ahead of his time, it 
was the distinguishing characteristic of the author ol' the 
“ Rights of Man" and “The Age of Reason” to be, is it too 
much to suppose that, were he alive now, he would talk thus, 
except fur more eloquently, beyond all question? Would 
not he who made hut two steps from the government of 
priests, kings and lords, to the people’s right to be their own 
church and their own government, have found out, before 
now, the means of escaping from demagog ism ? As one who 
is not prepared to admit that liberty is an empty name, that 
happiness at all answering to that which man desires, ia an. 
impractibility, I respectfully submit that he would. And I 
acorn the supposition that he would degrade himself, and the 
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cause lie espoused, bo far aa to make the pitiable and lying 
excuse which the betrayers of mankind offer in behalf of 
4< free institutions/'— that they ore no worse than those, to 
escape from which, both earth and ocean have been reddened 
with human blood, and strewn with the ashes and the wrecks 
of human industry. Our 11 free institutionshave come to be 
so much worse than those confessedly despotic, that it is only 
the superior natural advantage, wfiich our country enjoys, 
that has thus far preserved even their name. 

The proper or natural functions of popularism arc but 
transitional. The instant it isundertaken to erect democracy 
into a permanency, it dwindles to a most pitiable imitation— 
to a blundering re-enacting, under false names, of the worn 
out measures of the religion and politics, from which it is le¬ 
gitimately but a protest and a departure, It thus becomes so 
exceedingly corrupt and morbific, that the social organism, 
to protect itself from utter dissolution, is forced to reject it, 
and return again under its old regime. And nothing short 
of the religion and government of science can furnish an out¬ 
let from this vicious circle. 

Mr. Paine again left France for England, in Nov. 1790, 
having witnessed tho destruction of the Bastilc, and been an 
attentive observer, if not an. active adviser, of the revolution¬ 
ary proceedings which had taken place during the preceding 
twelve months. 

On the 13th of March, 1791. Mr. Jordan, No. 166 Fleet- 
street, published lor him the first part of " The Itiglits of 
Man." This work was intended to arouse the people of Eng¬ 
land to a sense of the defects and abuses of their vaunted 
system of government: besides which, it was a masterly re¬ 
futation of the falsehoods and exaggerations of Edmund 
Burke's celebrated “ Reflections on The Revolution in 
France." 

About the middle of May, Mr. Paine again went to 
France. This was just before the king attempted to escape 
from his own dominions. On the occasion of the return of the 
fugitive monarch, Mr. Paine was, from an accidental circum¬ 
stance, in considerable danger of losing his life. An immense 
concourse of people had assembled to witness the event. 
Among the crowd was Mr. Paine. An ofliccr proclaimed 
the order of the national assembly, that all should be silent 
and covered. In an instant all except Mr. Paine, put on 
their hats. He had lost his cockade, tho emblem of liberty 
and equality. The multitude observing that he remained 
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uncovered, supposed that lie wag one of their enemies, and a 
crv instantly arose, ^ Aristocrat / Aristocrat f d la lanterne / 
& la lanteme /’* He was instructed by those who stood near 
him to put on his hat, but it wag some time before the matter 
could be satisfactorily explained to the multitude. 

On the 13th of July, 1791, he returned to London, hut 
it was not thought prudent that lie should attend the public 
celebration of the French revolution, which was to take place 
on the following day. He was however, present at the meet¬ 
ing which was neld at the Thatched-House tavern, on the 
twentieth of August following. Of the address and declara¬ 
tion which issued from this meeting, and which was at firEt 
attributed to Mr. Horn Tooke, Mr. Paine was the author. 

Mr. Paine was now engaged in preparing the second part 
of the “Rights of Man 1 J for the press. In the mean time the 
ministry had received information that the work would 
flbortly appear, and they resolved to get it suppressed if pos¬ 
sible. Having ascertained the name of the printer, they 
employed him to endeavor to purchase the copyright. He 
began by offering a hundred guineas, then five hundred, and 
at length a thousand ; but Mr. Paine told him, that he "would 
never put it in the power of any printer or publisher to 
suppress or alter a work of his” 

Finding that Mr. Paine was not to he bribed, the ministry 
next attempted to suppress the work by means of proseeution3; 
but even in this they succeeded so badly, that the second part 
of the " Rights of Man” was published on the sixteenth oi 
February, 1792, and at a moderate calculation, more than a 
hundred thousand copies of the work were circulated. 

In August, 1792, Paine prepared a publication in defense 
of the “ Rights of Man/ 1 and of his motives in writing it ; he 
entitled it “An Address to the Addressers on the late Proc¬ 
lamation.” " This,” Have Shcrwin, “ is one of the severest 
pieces of satire that ever issued from the press.” 

About the middle of September, 1792, a French deputa¬ 
tion announced to Mr. Paine that he had been elected to re¬ 
present the department of Calais in the National Convention. 

At Dover, whither he repaired, in order to embark for 
France, the treatment of the minions of British despotism 
towards the hated author of the “ Rights of Mud,” was dis¬ 
graceful and mean to the last degree. His trunks were all 
opened, and the contents examined. Some of his papers were 
seized, and it is probable that the whole would have boen 
but for the cool and steady conduct of their owner and hia 
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attendants. When die custom-house officers had indulged Heir 
petty malice us long as they thought proper, Mr. Paine and his 
friends were allowed to embark, and they arrived at Calais in 
about throe hours. The English-Preach representative, how¬ 
ever, very narrowly escaped the vigil amie of the despots he had 
provoked, for it appears that an order to detain him was re¬ 
ceived at Dover, in about twenty minutes after his embarkation. 

A salute from the battery announced to the people of 
Calais the arrival of the distinguished foreigner, on whom 
they had bestowed an honor unprecedented. 

His reception, both military and civic, was what a mon¬ 
arch might well have been proud of. “The garrison at 
Calais were under arms to receive this friend of liberty ; the 
tTi-colorcd cockade was presented to him by the mayor, and 
the handsomest woman iu the town was selected to plooo it 
on his hat."* 

This ceremony being over, he walked to Deisscin's in the 
Rve de VEycdiU (formerly Rue dc Ifoi), the men, women, and 
children, crowding around .him, and shouting" Vive Thomas 
Paine 1 !) He was then conducted to the town-hall, and there 
presented to the municipality, who with the greatest affection 
embraced their representative. The mayor addressed him in 
a short speech (which was interpreted to him by his friend 
AI. Audibert), to which Mr. Paine, laying his hand on hid 
heart, replied, that his life should he devoted to their service. 

At the inu he wag waited upon by the authorities, and by 
the president of the Constitutional society, who desired that 
he would attend their meeting that night: he cheerfully com¬ 
plied with the request, and the whole Town would have been 
ther^ had there been room : the hall of the il finimes was so 
crowded that it was with the greatest difficulty they made way 
for Mr. Paine to the aide of the president. Over the chair in 
which he sat were placed the bust of Alira beau, and the colors of 
Fiance, England, and America united. A speaker from the 
tribune, formally announced his election, amid the plaudits of 
the people; for some minutes after nothing was heard but 


* The least unfair view of Thomas IVnc's character and merits which 
has hit her 10 been found in The'historical writings of uuy American author 
except Hand all, Savage, and Yule, (who quotes copiously from Shenvin), 
is taken by an ecclesiastic, Fraucfe L. Jlawkes, D.G., L.L.D. His Cy¬ 
clopedia or Biography," from which I have quote*! above, is published by 
tho Messrs. JJ. Appleton & Go., who also publish Buckle's ■* History of 
Civilization jo England a work which noula have fully satisfied the author 
erf the “ Age of lieason” himself, had he lived to read it. 
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“Vive la Nation ! Vive Thomas Paine” in voices both mal$ 
and female. 

On the following day an extra meeting was appointed to 
be held in the church in honor of the new deputy to the con- 
rent ion, the Mimmes having been found quite suffocating, 
from the vast concourse of people which had assembled, on 
the previous occasion. At the theatre, on the evening after 
his arrival, a box waa specially reserved for the author of the 
11 flights of Man," the object of the English proclamation. 

tiuch was the enthusiasm of the people for the “ author- 
hero" of the American devolution, that Mr. Paine was also 
elected deputy for Abbeville, Beauvais, and Vcanailles ; but 
the people of Calais having been beforehand in their choice, 
he preferred being their representative. 

After remaining with his constituents a short time, ho 
proceeded to Paris, in order to take his scat as a member of 
the National Assembly. On the road thither he met with 
similar honors to those which he had received at Calais. Ab 
soon as be arrived at Paris, he addressed a letter to his fel¬ 
low-citizens, the people of France, thanking th5m for both 
adopting and electing him as their deputy to the convention. 

Mr. Paine was shortly after his arrival in Paris, appointed 
a member of the committee for framing the new constitution. 
While he was performing the Important duties of hie station, 
the ministry of England were using every effort to counteract 
the (to them) dangerous principles which he had disseminated. 
For this purpose they filed informations*against the different 
individuals who had sold the “Rights of Man," and also 
against the author. The trial of Mr. Paine came on at 
Guildhall, on the ISth of December, before that most cruel 
and vindictive of creatures that ever disgraced the bench of 
even a British court of justice, Lord Kenyon. As the judge 
was pensioned, and the jury packed, a verdict of guilty follow¬ 
ed as a matter of course. 

Mr. Erskine’s pica for the defence was, os Mr. Paino 
observed, on reading a report of the farce which had been 
enacted under the name of a trial, “a good speech for himself 
but a very poor defence of the “ Rights of Man"* 

Seldom has the cowardice which a sense of guilt excites, 
reached such a panic as that into which the government of 

* *■ Paine’s work," [the ;i Rights of Man,"] sajeSchtosser, in bis“ History of 
l’he Eighteenth Century,' 1 ■* made 03 great and os lasting an impression un 
certain cki&sts in Engmnd aa Burked did upon the areal majority of the 
higher and middle ranks." 
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England was thrown by Thomas Paine. In France h.-wag 
safe from their malice, but no less than ten individuals were 
prosecuted for selling his works, aud by corrupted judged and 
packed juries, nine of the number were convicted, and severely 
fined or imprisoned, or both. 

“On the first appearance of the ' Rights of Man^sayp 
Sherwin, the ministry saw that it inculcated, truths which they 
could not controvert; that it contained plans, which, if 
adopted, would benefit at least nine tenths of the community, 
and that its principles were the reverse of the existing sys¬ 
tem of government; they therefore judged that the must 
politic method would be to treat the work with contempt, 
to represent it as a foolish and insignificant performance, 
unworthy of their notice, and undeserving the attention 
of the public. But they soon found the inefficiency of this 
mode of treatment; the more contempt they showed, the 
more the hook was read, and approved of. Finding, there* 
fore, that their declarations of contempt were as unsuccessful 
as their project of buying up the work, they determined upon 
prosecuting the author and publisher. Mr. Paine was not at 
all surprised at this resolution of the ministry ; indeed, 
he had anticipated it on the publication of the second part 
of file work, and to remove any doubt as to his intention of 
defending the principles which he had so effectually incul¬ 
cated, he addressed the following letter to his publisher :— 

February 16, 1792. 

Sir ; Should any person, under the sanction of any kind of 
authority, inquire of you respecting the author and publisher 
of the “ Rights of Man,” you will please to mention me as the 
author and publisher of that wort, and show to such person 
this letter. I will, as soon as I am made acquainted with it, 
appear and answer for the work personally. 

Your humble servant, 

Thomas Paine. 

Mr. Jordan, 

Xo. 166 Fleet Street. 

“ The first intimation which Mr. Paine received,” continues 
Sherwin, “of the intentions of the ministry, was on the 14th 
of May, 1792. He was then at Bromly, in Kent, upon which 
he came immediately to town ; on his arrival he found that 
Mr. Jordan had that evening been served with a summons to 
appear at the court of King's Bench on the Monday following, 
but for what purpose was not stated. Conceiving it to be on 
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account of the work, he appointed a meeting with Mr. Jordan, 
on the next morning, when he provided a solicitor, and took 
the expense of the defense on himself. But Mr. Jordan, 
it appears, had too much regard for his person to hazard its 
safety on the event of a prosecution, and he compromised the 
affair with a solicitor of the treasury, by agreeing to appear 
in court and plead guilty. This arrangement answered tho 
purpose of both parties—That of Jordan in liberating himself 
from the risk of a prosecution, and that of the ministry, since 
his plea of guilty amounted in some measure to a condemna¬ 
tion of the work.” 

The following letter from Mr. Paine to the Attorney-Gen¬ 
eral, Sir Archibald Macdonald,shows, that but for the circum¬ 
stance of his being called to France, as just related, it was 
his intention to have formally defended himself in the 
prosecution against him as author of the *' Eights of Man.” 

“ Sir : Though I have some reason for believing that you 
were not the original promoter or cncouragcr of the prosecu¬ 
tion commenced against tho work entitled " Rights of Man,” 
either as that prosecution is intended to affect the author, the 
publisher, or the public j yet Q3 you appear tho official person 
therein, I address this letter to you, not as Sir Archibald 
Macdonald, but as attorney-general. 

You began by a prosecution against the publisher, Jordan, 
and the reason assigned by Mr. Secretary Dundas, in the 
house of commons, in the debate on the proclamation, May -5, 
for taking that measure, was, he said, because Mr. Paine 
could not bo found, or words lo that effect. Mr. Paine, sir, 
so far from secreting himself, never went a step' out of 
his way, nor in the least instance varied from his usual 
conduct, to avoid any measure you might choose to adopt 
with respect to him. It is on the purity of his heart, and the 
universal utility of the principles and plans which his writings 
contain, that he rests the issue ; and he will not dishonor it 
by any kind of subterfuge. The apartments which lie occu¬ 
pied at the time of writing the work last winter, he lias con¬ 
tinued to occupy to tho present hour, and the solicitors of tho 
prosecution know where to find him ; of which there is 
a proof in their own office as far back as the *21st of May, 
and also in the office of my own attorney. 

But admitting, for the sake of tho ease, that the reason 
for proceeding against the publisher wag, as Mr. Dundas 
stated, that Mr. Paine could not be found, that reason can 
now exist no longer. 
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The instant that I was informed that an information wan 
preparing to be filed against me, as the author ol' 7 I believe, 
one of the most useful books ever offered to mankind, I 
directed my attorney to put in an appearance ; and as I 
shall meet the prosecution fully and fairly, and with a good 
and upright conscience, I have a right to expect that no act 
of littleness, will be made use of on the part of the prosecu¬ 
tion toward influencing the future issue with respect to the 
author, This expression may, perhaps, appear obscure to 
you, but I am in the possession of some matters which serve 
to show that the action against the publisher is not intended 
to be a real action. If, therefore, any persons concerned in 
the prosecution have found their cause so weak as to make it 
appear convenient to them to enter into a negotiation with 
the publisher, whether for the purpose of his submitting to a 
verdict, and to make use of the verdict so obtained as a cir¬ 
cumstance, by way of precedent, on a future trial against my¬ 
self; or for any other purpose not fully made known to me ; 
if, I say, I have cause to suBpect tliia to he the case, I shall 
most certainly withdraw the defence I should otherwise have 
made, or promoted, on his (the publisher's) behalf, and leave 
the negotiators to themselves, and shall reserve the whole 
of the defence for the real trial. 

But, sir, for the purpose of conducting this matter with at 
least that appearance of fairness and openness that shall just¬ 
ify itself before the public whose cause it really is (for it is 
the right of public discussion and investigation that is 
questioned), I have to propose to you to cease the prosecu¬ 
tion against the publisher ; and as the reason or pretext can. 
no longer exist for continuing it against him because Mr. 
Paine could not be found, that you would direct the whole 
process against me, with whom the prosecuting party will not 
find it possible to enter into any private negotiation. 

I will do the cause full justice, as well for the sake of the 
nation, as lor my own reputation. 

Another reason for discontinuing the process against the 
publisher is, because it can amount to nothing. First, be¬ 
cause a jury in London cannot decide upon the fact of 
publishing beyond the limits of the jurisdiction of London, 
and therefore the work may be republished over and over again 
in every county in the nation and every case must have 
a separate process ; and by the time that three or four hun¬ 
dred prosecutions have been had, the eyes of the nation will 
then be fully open to see that the work in question contains 
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a plan the best calculated to root out all the abuses ol govern¬ 
ment, and to lessen the taxes of the nation upwards of six 
millions annually. 

Secondly, because though the gentlemen of London may 
be very expert in understanding their particular professions 
and occupations, and liow to make business contracts with 
government beneficial to themselves as individuals, the rest 
of the nation may not be disposed to consider them sufficiently 
qualified nor authorized to determine for the whole nation 
on plans of reform, and on syBtcinB aud principles of govern* 
ment. This would he in effect to erect a jury into a national 
convention, instend of electing a convention, and to lay a 
precedent for the probable tyranny of juries, under the pre* 
tence of supporting their rights. 

That the possibility always exists of packing juries will 
not be denied ; and, therefore, in all cases where government 
is the prosecutor, more especially in those where the right of 
public discussion and investigation of principles and systems 
of government is attempted to be suppressed by a verdict, or 
in those where the object ol the woyk that is prosecuted is 
the reform of abuse and the abolition of sinecure places and 
pensions, in all these eases the verdict of a jury will itself 
become n subject of discussion ; and therefore, it furnishes an 
additional reason for discontinuing the prosecution against 
the publisher, more especially as it is not a secret that there 
has been a negotiation with him for secret purposes, and for 
proceeding against me only. I shall make a much stronger 
defence than what I believe the treasury solicitor’s agreement 
with him will permit him to do. 

I believe that Mr. Burke, finding himself defeated, and not 
being able to make any answer to the “ ltights of Man,” has 
been one of the promoters of this prosecution ; and I shall 
return the compliment to him by showing, in a future pvbli- 
cation, that he has been a masked pensioner at fifteen hundred 
pounds per annum for about ten years. 

Thus it is that the public money is wasted, and the dread 
of public investigation is produced. 

I am, sir, 

Your obedient humble servant, 

Thomas Painj. 

Sir A Macdonald, Aitorney-G&teral. 

On the 25th of July, 1792, tho Duke of Brunswick issued 
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his soDguia&ry manifesto, in which he declared that tho allies 
were resolved to iiilllct the most dreadful punishments on the 
national assembly, for their treatment of the royal family; 
lie even went so fur as to threaten to give up Paris to mili¬ 
tary execution. This made the people Curious, and drove 
ihcin to deeds of desperation. A party was consequently 
formed in the convention for putting the king to death, Mr. 
Paine labored linrd to prevent matters from being carried to 
this extremity, but though his efforts produced a few converts 
to his doctrine, the majority of his colleagues were too en¬ 
raged at the duplicity of the king, and the detestable conduct 
of the foreign wonaichs, with whom lie was leagued, to be 
satisfied with anything short of the most dreadful vengeance. 
The conduct of Louis was too reprehensible to be passed over 
unnoticed, and Mr. Paine therefore voted that he should be 
tried ; but when the question whether he should be put to 
death, was brought forward, he opposed it by every argu¬ 
ment in his power. His exertions were, however, ineffectual, 
and sentence of death was passed, though by a very small ma¬ 
jority. Mr. Paine lost no opportunity or protesting against 
this extreme measure ; when the question, whether the sen¬ 
tence should be carried into execution, was discussed, ho 
combated the proposition with great energy- As he wiib not 
well versed in the French language, he wrote or spoke in Eng¬ 
lish, which one of the secretaries translated. 

It is evident that his reasoning was thought very persua¬ 
sive, since those who had heard the speeches of Buzot, Con- 
dorcet, and Brissot, on the same side of the question, without 
interruption, broke out in murmurs, while Paine’s opinion 
was being translated ; and Marat, at length, losing all pa¬ 
tience, exclaimed that Palno was a quakcr, whose mind was 
bo contracted by the narrow principles of hiB religion, that 
he was incapable of the liberality that was requisite for con¬ 
demning men to death. This shrewd argument not being 
thought convincing, the secretary continued to read, that ‘ the 
execution of the sentence, instead of an act of justice, would 
appear to all tlic world, and particularly to their allies, the 
American States, as an act of vengeance, and that if he were 
sufficiently master of the French language, ho would, in the 
name of Ids brethren of America, present a petition at their 
bar against the execution of the sentence.’ Marat and his 
associates said that these could Dot possibly be the sentiments 
of Thomas Paine, and that tho assembly wqb imposed upon 
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by a false translation. On comparing it with the original, 
however, it was found to be correct. 

The only practical effect of Paine’s leniency to the king 
was that of rendering himself an object of hatred among the 
most violent and now dominant actors In the revolution. 
They found that he could not be induced to participate in 
their acts of cruelty ; they dreaded the opposition which he 
might make to their sanguinary deeds, and they therefore 
marked him out as a victim to be sacrificed the first oppor¬ 
tunity. 

The humanity of Mr. Paine was, indeed, one of the most 
prominent features in his character, and he exercised it, 
whether on public or private occasions. Of his strict atten¬ 
tion to his public duty in this respect, even at the hazard of 
his own safety, we have just seen a convincing proof in his 
opposition to the execution of tho king \ and of his humane 
htiu charitable disposition in private matters, the following 
circumstances arc sufficient to warrant the most unqualified 
conclusion. 

Mr. Paine was dining one day with about twenty friends, 
at a coffee-house in the Palais Hyalite, now the Palais Royal, 
when, unfortunately for the harmony of the company, a cap¬ 
tain in the English service contrived to introduce himself. 
The military gentleman was a strenuous supporter of tho 
English system of government, and of course, a decided enemy 
of the French devolution. After the cloth was removed, the 
conversation turned on the state of affairs in England, and 
the means which had been adopted by the government to 
cheek political knowledge. Mr. Paine gave his opinion very 
freely, and much to the satisfaction of every one present, ex¬ 
cept Captain Girimstone, who finding himself cornered, 
answered his arguments by calling him a traitor to his conn* 
try, and applying to him other terms equally opprobious. 
Mr. Paine treated his abuse with much good humor, which 
rendered the captain so furious,,that he struck him a violent 
blow. But the cowardice of this behavior on the part of a 
6tout young man, toward a person upward of sixty years of 
age, was not the worst part of the affair- The captain Lad 
struck a citizen deputy of the convention, which was an in¬ 
sult to the whole nation ; the offender waa Imrriccl into cus¬ 
tody, and it was with the greatest difficulty that Mr. Paine 
prevented him from being massacred on the spot. 

The convention had decreed the punishment of death to 
any one who should be convicted of striking a deputy; Mr. 
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Paine was therefore placed in. a very unpleasant situation. 
He immediately applied to Barrere, president of the commit' 
tee of public safety) for a passport for bis imprudent adver¬ 
sary. His request being, after muoli hesitation, complied 
with, he still had considerable difficulty in procuring his lib¬ 
eration ; but even this was not all of which the nobility of 
his nature was capable. The captain was without friends, 
and penniless ; and Mr. Paine generously supplied him with 
money to defray his travelling expenses, home to England. 

A Major Munroc, who lodged at the same hotel with Mr. 
Paine, and whose business it wag to inform Pitt and the min¬ 
istry of England, of what was going on in France, remaining 
after the war wan declared, was thrown into prison. He 
applied to Mr. Paine, who, by great exertion, procured his 
release. 

The Teign of terror bad now fairly begun, and Mr. Paine's 
humane disposition conspicuously marked him for one of its 
victims. 

In allusion to the dreadful proceedings which were making 
euch havoc among the best patriots of France, lie says :— 

c ‘ As for myself, I used to find some relief by walking alone 
in the garden after it was dark, and cursing with hearty good 
will the authors of that terrible system that had turned the 
character of the revolution I had been proud to defend. 

“I went but little to the convention, and then only to make 
uiy appearance ; because I found it impossible for ine to join 
in their tremendous decrees, and useless and dangerous to 
oppose them. My having voted and spoken extensively, more 
bo than any other member, againBt the execution of the king, 
had already lixed a mark upon me : neither dared anv of mv 
associates in the convention to translate, and speak in French 
for me anvthing I might have dared to write. Pen and ink 
wore then of no use to me. No good could be done by 
writing, and no printer dared to print; and whatever I 
might have written for my private amusement, as anecdotes 
of the limes, would have been continually exposed to he ex¬ 
amined, and cortured into any meaning that the rage of party 
might fix upon it; and as to softer subjects, my heart was in 
distress at the fate of my friends, and my harp was hung 
upon the weeping willows. 3 ’ 

But the gentle, conciliating, and open manner of Mr. 
Paine rendered it impossible to impeach his political conduct, 
and this was tho f reason why he remained so long nt liberty. 
The first attempt that was made against him, was by means 
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of an act of tlic convention, which decreed that nil persons 
residing in France, who were born in England, should bo 
imprisoned ; hut ns Mr* Paine was a member of the conven¬ 
tion, and had been adopted a“ citizen of France/'the decree 
did not extend to him. A motion was afterward made by 
Bourdon de FOise, for expelling all foreigners from the con¬ 
vention. It was evident from the speech of the mover, that 
Mr. Paine was the principal object aimed at, and as scon as 
the expulsion was effected, an application was made to the 
two committees of public safety, of which Robespierre was 
the dictator, and he was immediately arrested under the for¬ 
mer decree for imprisoning persons born in England. On 
his way to the Luxembourg, be contrived to call upon his in¬ 
timate friend and associate, Joel Barlow, with whom he left 
the manuscript of the first part of the “ Age of Reason.” 
This work he intended to be the last of his life, but the pro¬ 
ceedings in France, during the year 1793, induced him to de¬ 
lay it no longer. 

At the time when the “Age of Reason” was written, 
Mr. Paine was in daily expectation of being sent to the 
guillotine, where many of his friends had already perished ; 
the doctrines, therefore, which it inculcates, must be regarded 
as the sentiments of a dying man. This is a conclusive proof 
that the work, was not the result of a wish to deceive. Mr- 
Painc had measured his time with such precision, that lie bad 
not finished the book more than six hours, before lie was ar¬ 
rested and conveyed to the Luxembourg. 

Had such a singularly favorable coincidence as this hap¬ 
pened in the transactions of a Christian theological writer, 
it would undoubtedly have been ascribed to the interposition 
of Divjnc Providence. 

After Mr- Paine had remained in prison about three weeks, 
the Americans residing in Paris, went in a body to the con¬ 
vention and demanded the liberation of their fellow-citizen. 
The following is a copy of the address presented by them to 
the president of the convention; an address which sufficiently 
sliows the high estimation in which Mr. Paine was at this 
time held by the citizens of tho United States :— 

“ Citizens I The French nation had invited the most 
illustrious of all foreign nations to the honor of representing 
her. 

Thomas Paine, the apostle of liberty in America, a pro¬ 
found and valuable philosopher, a virtuous and esteemed ciii 
*en, came to France and took a seal among you. Particular 
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circumstances rendered necessary tlie decree to put under ar¬ 
rest all the English residing in France. 

"Citizens! Representatives ! We come to demand of you 
Thomas Paine, in the name of the friends of liberty, and in 
the name of the Americans, your brothers and allies; was 
there anything more wanted to obtain our demand wo would 
tell you. Do not giye to the leagued despots the pleasure of 
seeing Paine in irons. We inform you that the seals put 
upon the papers of Thomas Paine have been taken off, that 
the committee of general safety examined them, aud Ear from 
finding among them any dangerous propositions, they only 
found the love of libertv which characterized him all his life- 

w 

time, that eloquence of nature and philosophy which made 
him the friend of mankind, and those principles of nublic 
morality .which merited the hatred of kings, and the affection 
of hi$ fellow-citizens. 

“In short, citizens I if you permit us to restore Thomas 
Paine to the embraces of his fellow-citizens, wc offer to pledge 
ourselves as securities for his conduct during the short time 
ho shall remain in France.” 

The Americans who presented the foregoing address, re* 
ceived for answer, that * Mr. Paine was born in England/ 
and it was also hinted to them that their attempt to reclaim 
him as a citizen of the United States, conld not be listened 
to, in consequence of its not being authorized by the American 
government. 

I wish the reader to particularly note what I have hero 
italicised, as I shall hereafter refer to it in a very important 
connection. 

Soon after this, all communication between the prisoners 
and their Ericnds was cut off, by an order of the police ; and 
the only hope that during six months, remained to Mr. Paine, 
was, that the American minister would be authorized to in¬ 
quire into the cause of his imprisonment. ‘But even this 
hope/ Mr. Paine observes, ‘ in the state in which matters were 
daily arriving, was too remote to have any consolatory effect.; 
and I contented myself with the thought that I might be re¬ 
membered when it would be too late.' 

During this Long imprisonment he amused himself by 
writing a variety of pieces, both in poetry and prose, somo 
of which have since been published. He also wrote a con¬ 
siderable portion of the second part of the ‘ Age of Reason/ 

. When he had been in prison about eight months, he was 
seized with a violent fever, vriiieh nearly deprived hita of 
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'life, and from the effects of which lie never perfectly re* 
covered. This fever, which rendered him insensible for more 
than a month, was, however, the means of preserving Ida life * 
for had he remained in health, he would no douht have been 
dragged before the tribunal, and sent to the guillotine. 

After the fail of Robespierre, Mr. Paine, seeing several 
ofliis fellow-prisoners set at liberty, began to conceive hopes 
of his own release, and addressed a memorial to Mr. Monroe, 
the American minister, on the subject. 

The following is a copy of Mr. Monroe's letter to Mr, 
Paine on this occasion.;— 


Paris, September IS, 1794. 

" Dead Sir: 

I was favored, soon after my arrival here, with several 
letters from you, and more latterly with one in the character 
of a memorial upon the subject of your confinement: and 
should have answered them at the times they were respec¬ 
tively written, had I not concluded, you would have calcula¬ 
ted with certainty upon the deep interest 1 take in your wel¬ 
fare, and the pleasure with which I shall embrace every op¬ 
portunity in my power to serve you. I should still pursue 
the same course, and for reasons which must obviously occur, 
if I did not find that you are disquieted with apprehensions 
upon interesting points, and which justice to you and our 
country equally forbid you should entertain. You mention 
that you have been informed you arc not considered as an 
American citizen by the Americans, and that you have like¬ 
wise beard that I had no instructions respecting you by the 
government. I doubt not the person who gave you the infor¬ 
mation meant well, but I suspect he did not even convey 
accurately bis own ideas on the first point, r for I presume the 
most he could say is, that you had likewise become a Preach 
citizen, and which by no means deprives you of being mi 
American one. Even this, however, may be doubted, 1 mean 
tlie acquisition of citizenship in France, and 1 confess you 
have said nmeh to show that it has not been made. I really 
suspect that this was all that the gentleman who wrote to you, 
atid those Americans he heard speak upon the subject, meant. 
It becomes my duty, however, to declare to you, that I con¬ 
sider you as an American citizen, and that you arc considered 
universally in that character by the people of America. As 
such vou are entitled to mv attention ; and so far ns it can be 
given, consistentlv with those obligations which are mutual 
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between every government and even transient passengers, yon 
shall receive it. 

The congress have never decided upon the subject of citizen* 
ship, in a manner to regard the present case. By being with 
us through the revolution, you are of aur country as abso¬ 
lutely as if you had been born there, and you arc no more of 
England than every native American is. This is the true 
doctrine in the present case, so far as it becomes complicated 
with any other consideration. I have mentioned it to make 
you easy upon tho only point which could give you any dis¬ 
quietude. 

It is necessary for me to tell you, how much all your coun¬ 
trymen—I speak of the great mass of the people—are inter¬ 
ested in your welfare. They have not forgotten the history 
of their own revolution, and the difficult scenes through which 
they passed ; nor do they review its several stages without 
reviving in their bosoms a due sensibility of the merits of 
those who served them in that great and arduous co nfl ict. 
The crime of iugratitude has not yet stained, and I trust 
never will stain, our national character. You are considered 
by them, as not only having rendered important services in 
our own revolution, but as being, on a more extensive scale, 
the friend of human rights and a distinguished and able ad¬ 
vocate in favor of public liberty. To the welfare of Thomas 
Paine, the Americans are not, nor can they be, indifferent. 

Of the 6cuse which the president has alwa} r s entertained 
of your merits, and of his friendly disposition toward you, 
you arc too well assured, to require any declaration of it from 
me. That I forward his wishes in seeking your safety is what 
I well know f find tills will form an additional obligation on 
me to perform what I should otherwise consider as a duty. 

You arc in my opinion, at present, menaced by no kind of 
danger. To liberate you will be an object of my endeavors, 
and as soon as possible. But you must, until that event shall 
be accomplished, bear your situation with patience and forli- 
tude ; you will likewise have the justice to recollect, that I 
am placed here upon a difficult theatre, many important 
objects to attend to, and with few to consult. It becomes me 
in pursuit of those, so to Tegulate my conduct with respect to 
each, as to the manner and the time, as will, in my judgment, 
be best calculated to accomplish the whole. 

With great esteem and respect consider me personally 
your friend. 


James Mon bob,’ 
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Mr. Paine wag released from prison on the 4th of Novem¬ 
ber, 1794, having been in confinement for eleven months. 

After his liberation, he was kindly invited to the houseof 
Mr. Monroe, where he remained for about eighteen months. 
The following extract from one of his letters, written after 
bis return to America, is a highly interesting description of 
bis situation while in prison, and of another narirow c=cape 
whtcb he had in addition Lo the one already noticed. 

‘ 1 was one of the nine members that composed the first 
committee of constitution. Six of them have been destroyed. 
Syoycs and myself have survived. He by bending with the 
limes, and I by not bending. The other aumvor joined 
Robespierre, and signed with him the warrant of my arrest- 
ation. After the fall of Robespierre, he was seized and im¬ 
prisoned iu his turn, and sentenced Lo transportation. Ho 
has since apologised to me for having signed the warrant, 
by saying, he felt, himself in danger and was obliged to do 
it 

Hcranlt Sechelles, an acquaintance of Mr. Jefferson, and 
a good patriot, was my suppliant as member of die committee 
of constitution ; that is, he was to supply my place, if I had 
not accepted or hail resigned, being next in number of votes to 
me. lie was imprisoned in the Luxenburg with me, was 
taken to the tribunal and the guillotine, and I, his principal, 
was left. 

There were but two foreigners in the convention, Ana- 
charsiy Clouts* and myself. >Yc were both put out of tho 
convention by the same vote, arrested by the same order, and 
carried to prison together the same night. He was taken to 


* “ J. B. De Cloots, a Prussian Baron, known since the revolution by the 
name of Ardebarsia Clools, wns born at Clcvcs, on the 24th of Jnne, 1755, 
and became the possessor of a oonsidtrable fortune. 

]□ September, 1792, he was deputed from the Oise lo the Convention. 

In the same year he published a work entitled “ The Universal Republic/' 
wherein he bid it down as n principle ‘ that the people were the sovereign of 
the world—nay, lhal it was God'—‘ that fools alone believed in a Supreme 
Being,' i'c. He soon afterward? fell under the suspicion!* of Robespierre, was 
lurched 33 a HebcrList, and condemned to death on the 24th of March, 179-1. 
He died with great firmness, and on his way to execution lectured Ilebert on 
materialism,' lo prevent him’ na he said,' from yidding to religion? feelings in 
bis last moments. He even asked lobe executed after nil his accomplices, in 
order that he might have time ‘ to establish certain principles during the full 
Of their beads,— Biographic Modenie. 

Sec, also, for a fuller account of Bnron De ClooW, Tliier’a “ HYstoj-y 9 
lA« French Revolution." 
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the guillotine, and I was again left. Joel Barlow was with 
us when wc went to prison. 

Joseph Lcbon, one of the vilest characters that ever 
existed, and who made the streets of Arras run with blood, 
was my suppliant aa member of the convention for the de¬ 
partment of‘the Pais de Calais. When I was put out of the 
convention lie came and took my place. When I was 
liberated from prison, and voted again into the convention, 
lie was sent to the same prison and took my place there, and 
he went to the guillotine instead of mo. He supplied my 
place alL the way through. 

One hundred and sixty-eight persons were taken out of 
the Luxenbourg in one night, and a hundred and sixty of them 
guillotined the next day, of which I know I was to have been 
one ; and the manner in which I escaped that fate is curious, 
and has all the appearance of accident. 

The room in which I was lodged was on the ground floor, 
and one of a long range of rooms under a gallery, and tho 
door of it opened outward and flat against the walL; so that 
when it was open the inside of the door appeared outward, 
and the contrary when it was shut. I had three comrades, 
fellow-prisoners with me, Joseph Yanhnilc of Bruges, since 
president of the municipality of that town, Michael Robins, 
and B&stini of Louvain. 

When persons by scores and hundreds were to be taken 
out of prison for the guillotine, it was always done in the 
night, and those who performed that ohice had a private 
mark or signal by which they knew what rooms to go to, 
and what number to take. Wc, as I have said, were form 
and the door of our room was marked unobserved by us, with 
that number in chalk ; but it happened, if happening is 
a proper word, that the mark was put on when the door was 
open and fiat against the wall, and thereby came on the in¬ 
side when we shut it at night, and the destroying angel passed 
by it. A few days after this Robespierre fell, and the 
American ambassador arrived aud reclaimed me and invited 
me to his house. 

During the whole of my imprisonment, prior to the fall of 
Robespierre, there was no time when I could think my life 
worth twenty-four hours, and my mind was made up to meet 
its fate. The Americans in Paris went in a body to the con¬ 
vention to reclaim me, but without success. There was no 
party among them with respect to me. My only hope then 
rested on the irovernment of America that it would remember 
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me. But the icy heart of ingratitude, in whatever man it 
may be placed, has neither feeling nor sense of honor. 
The letter of Mr. Jefferson has served to wipe away the re¬ 
proach, and done justice to the mass of the people of America.” 

Soon after Mr. Paine's release, the convention, by a 
unanimous vote, reinstated him in the seat lie had formerly 
occupied, Mr. Paine did not refuse, being resolved to show 
that lie was not to be terrified, and that, his principles were 
neither to be perverted by disgust nor weakened by misfortune. 

His bodily health was very much impaired by his long 
confinement, and in September following, he was taken 
dangerously ill. He states that he had felt the approach of 
his disorder for some time, which occasioned him to hasten 
lo a conclusion of the second part of the “ Age of Reason,” 
This work was published at Paris, early in 1795, and wns 
very shortly afterward reprinted both in England, and the 
United Slates. 

The “Age of Reason ” called forth a great many replies, 
but the only one whose fame has outlived its author, is the 
Biahop of LlandafFs “ Apology for the Bible. 11 Even this is 
in defiance of the plainest rules of reason and logic, and 
would have shared the fate of its companions in the same 
cause, if it had been written by an ordinary person. 

The advocates of the Christian faith were themselves so 
conscious of the imperfections of their system, and placed so 
little reliance on tlie Bishop's arguments, that they commenced 
a prosecution against Mr. ’Williams, the publisher of the 
“ Age of Reason. 1 They retained Mr. Erskine on the part of 
the crown, who made every effort to procure a verdict. Mr, 
Kyd made an ingenious and able reply, in behalf of the de¬ 
fendant, but the jury, being special, readily found him guilty, 
June 4,1797. Mr. Paine addressed a letter to Mr. Erskine 
on the proceedings of this trial, in which he ridiculed the ab¬ 
surdity of discussing theological subjects before such men as 
special juries arc generally composed of, and cited fresh evi¬ 
dence in support of hia former arguments against the truth of 
the Bible. 

But. although the anti-biblical works of Mr. Paine were 
well able to withstand the Bishop of Llandaffs attacks, and 
have unquestionably made a greater number of mere unbe- 
lit vers thou have those of any other writer, they strongly re¬ 
mind those who comprehend’ the all-important materialistic 
Bignificancy which underlies “ supernaturaliBm ” of the sug¬ 
gestions which their author ao sensibly threw out, in hia 
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letter to Mr. Erskinc, with respect to the abilities of jurict 
to deal with theological matters. 

Paine himself took far less pride in his Theological writ¬ 
ings than in any of liis others. This is too observable to 
need to be pointed out in detail- He bad comparatively such 
small expectations with respect to the good which he be¬ 
lieved he had the talents to perform by meddling with “ s12* 
pernaturalism,” that he postponed the execution of that part 
of his life : s mission to the latter end of his career ; and it is 
worthy of note, that in his will, he requested that it should be 
engraved on his tomb-stone, not that lie was the author of 
“ The Age of Reason,” or of the Examination of The Pro¬ 
phecies but of “ Common Sense” 

In the perfected, or even half regenerate future, the author 
of “ the world is my country ; to do good my religion” though 
he had never written “ Common Sense," 41 The Crisis,” or 
41 Rights of Man —nay, though he had never written another 
line, will stand higher than will the ablest mere exposer and 
denouncer of error and delusion, that ever handled a pen. 

There is, it must be confessed, in Mr. -Paine's treatment 
of the great question involved in anthropomorphism, or “ tko- 
ology,” nothing of the profundity of Feuerbach, or of the 
thoroughness, and searching and learned inquiry concerning 
the mythical substructure of Christianity, which so eminently 
distinguishes Strauss ; and there is but little of the careful 
resea roll of Volnev, Dupuis and Robert Taylor, in either the 
4 -' Age of Reason ” or the " Examination of The Prophecies.” 
Their author is altogether too deficient in the bland and win¬ 
ning persuasiveness of Greg, and has not an overstock of the 
condo nr, and patient criticism of Maori aught. 

For proof of this, compare Paine's theological master¬ 
pieces, just named, with Strauss's li Critical Examination of 
the Life of Jc sub,” VoTney'a ‘‘Ruins of Empires,” and “A'ew 
Researches on Ancient History,” Dupuis's “ Origine de tous 
lee Cultes,”* Taylor's “Diegesis,” 14 Astionomico-Thcological 
Sermons,” and “ Devil's Pulpit,” Greg's “Creed of Christen¬ 
dom ; Its Foundations and Superstructure,” Mac naught on 
“The Doctrine of Inspiration, and that natural history of 
supeniaturaliam,”—Feuerbach’s “ Essence of Christian¬ 
ity.” 

* Published by Mr. Gilbert Y&le- 

Tbe other works here referred to, n.nd also “ The Age of Rcnsor, ind 
■ EiHmin&tion of The Prophecies,” urc published by C. Blancharu. 
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There is ootliing liko constructive revolution in Mr. 
Pained attacks on the ecclesiastical hierarchy which has been, 
notwithstanding its faults, and its wow, and/or some time 
past, abominable abuses, the nurse of civilization—the initia¬ 
tor of human progress. 

But there is, in the effects of his attacks on venerable 
abuses, that which is fast necessitating constructive revolu¬ 
tion. 

Still, it is to be regretted that so many of those whom 
Mr. Paiue'B caustic arguments put in more zealous than for¬ 
midable oatllc array against priestcraft, run away with the 
idea, so unjust and humiliating to human nature, that the 
whole gospel system was, from the beginning, but a nefarious 
Bcheme of priests and kings, whereby to destroy liberty; that 
the Church has always been but a hypocritical and tyranni¬ 
cal organization. For in consequence of these views, they 
think that they have found out all that need be known with 
respect to the great question of man's instinctive faith; and 
vainly imagine, that through the power of reason alone, all 
the temple? of superstition can be demolished, or shaved 
down w common shool-houses ; and thiuk that this will make 
the woi Id about as good as it is capable of becoming. 

The plain truth is, that Mr. Paine's theological views are 
as superficial as his religious conceptions are profound, fit 
will be recollected that “ to do good/ was Mr. Paine's reli¬ 
gion.] Ilis belief in a supernatural "God.” in “happiness 
after death/ and in “ some punishment for the wicked,” 
though immeasurably less atrocious than the Judaistic and 
Paganistic Christianism which he combaLicd, arc not a whit 
more intelligible; and bad “The Age of Reason u been writ¬ 
ten by some sharp-witted magazine critic, instead of by the 
author of “The Crisis,” “ Common Sense,” and “Rights of 
Man —or by some obscure individual, instead of by the com¬ 
panion of, anci eo-workcr with, "Washington, Jefferson, Frank¬ 
lin, Adams, and Lafayette, its notoriety never would have 
reached the height to which it immediately arose, and which, 
owing to clerical persecution, and to the abominable injustice 
and ingratitude with which Paine has been treated, it 
will no doubt gain upon for some time to come. 

But we must, in full justice lo Thomas Paine, take into 
account the fact, that liis theology is susceptible of a very 
liberal interpretation. I, too, materialist though I am * 


* Of all the Dcistical works that 1 have examined, none appear to m 
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believe m a God ; a God as infinite as ia all of which we cun 
conceive; ay, and as real; a God as almighty as is materi* 
ality; which is at once both agent and act, and out of whose 
presence fro cannot go even in thought, will prove to be T 
through that only intelligible miracle,— development. 

I believe, furthermore, in the punishment of the wicked ; 
and that, too, after dearth. Nay, I know that the punishment 
of all sin is inevitable* Is not that monster of iniquity, so¬ 
ciety, though dead and all but rotten in “ trespasses and sins," 
undergoing the very torments of the damned ? 

I hope for, nay, I know that I shall have, happiness after 
death j —that every parlielo of me will, through chemical 
change, and the refinements which nature is with rapidly in¬ 
creasing speed, elaborating, go ■ to form material brings as 
much happier than any which now exist, as “ glorified saints 
and angels ” are imagined to bo. 

But Mr. Paine lias won such laurels through his political 
writings, that he can richly afford to yield the palm with re- 
spect to theology ; not that he has not, though negatively, 
done good service, even in this field. His theological writ¬ 
ings have cleared the way for the practical and jxmUve in 
social affairs, by showing that reason, or speculativeness, though 
of importance in starting the march of human progress, is 
utterly inefficient in the all important respects of the motive 
and the creative power, necessary to speed that progress to 
its goal . 

Tho u Age of Reason ” negatively prepared the way for 
the introduction of science and art into social architecture ; 
for the inauguration of the know able, the practical, the hu¬ 
mane the efficient, in place of the mysterious, the speculative, 
the vindictive, the provisioned^ and otherwise abortive, 

I know that these views will be somewhat distasteful to 
many of Mr. Paine's admirers ; but I have undertaken to 
give an impartial history, and therefore cannot let my own 
admiration or that of others for the great man lam writing 
about, blind me to the great truth, that, till the perfection 
point be gained, means, even those as powerful as Mr. Paine 

to be leas inconsistent than the one by Henri Disdier, avocat, published at 
Geneva, in 1S5U. His remarks on the dergy'a great lever, education, ought 
to be read by every reformer. The work is entitled—Conciliation Ra¬ 
tio nn die clu Droit Ct du Devoir." tt appears to me that lil. Disdier LoA 
omitted no argument that can be adduced to support the proposition that 
thcra exists a ■* Supernatural God," or “Dicn Personnel." 
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used,must, as fast as they exhaust their efficacy, be thrust aside 
for those of greater and greater potency. 

Opinlonism has long since fulfilled its function in the so¬ 
cial organism, and therefore cannot too soon be rejected, 
along with its correlative, moralism, and that now main de¬ 
pendence of vice,—virtue. Principle has become an excre¬ 
scence, and should be immediately expelled for enlightened 
selfishness* Principle is the barricade behind which hypo¬ 
crisy hides. It encumbers the path through which actual 
progress ought to have a free passage. 

But to return to the thread of this history :— 

In April, 1795, a committee waa appointed to form an¬ 
other new constitution, (the former one having been abolished) 
and the report of this committee was brought forward on the 
23d of June following, by Boissy d ? Anglais, 

In 1795, Mr. Paine wrote a speech in opposition to sev¬ 
eral of the articles of the new constitution which had been 
presented for adoption, which was translated and read to the 
convention by Citizen Lanthera, on the seventh of July. E^p 
particularly contended against the unjust distinction that 
was attempted to be made between direct and indirect taxes. 
Whatever weight his objections ought to have carried, they 
were noc listened to by the convention, and the constitution 
of Boissy d'Anglais was adopted. By this decree the conven¬ 
tion was formally dissolved ; and as Mr. Paine was not after¬ 
ward ro-clccted, it also terminated his public functions in 
Franco. 

The reign of terror* having somewhat subsided, Mr. 


* Ijet me not be misunderstood, in speaking a e I have, and 6ball, of de¬ 
magogues, priests, and “ oppressors M generally. I by no means approve of 
the avalanche of blame in which Robespierre has been overwhelmed. He 
and his colleagues wore but the instruments of an infuriated populace which 
an unfortunate train of circumstance had let loose upon those whom equally 
unfortunate causes had made their oppressors. 

It is highly worthy of attention, that all the blood shed during the lon^ 
“ infidel ” "ivign of terror," amounted to but little more than half wliut hud 
flown in a single (lay, (St. Bartholomew's) under the reign of auperniituralis- 
tte terror. The whole number guillotined by order of the Revolutionary 
tribunal Was, 16 . 603. viz :—Xoblea, 1,278. Noble women, 750. Wives of 
laborers and urtlHins, 1,4S7. Religeuscs, 350. I’riests, 1,135. Common 
persont., not noble, 13,G23. 

The lowest estimate of the number of victims oT the St. Bartholomew 
massacre, is 25.000 ; but there is every reason for supposing that the aim. 
ber was not less than 30,000- 

In six weeks time, the supernatumliaticallv misguided duke oT Alva, ifr- 

s 
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Paine resumed his pen. About the time when be brought 
out the second part of the “Age of Reason/ 1 he published 
several pamphlets on subjects less likely to inflame the pas’ 
sions of tlfe bigoted and ignorant j the principal of these arc 
his “ Dissertation on first Principles of Government,” “ Agra¬ 
rian Justice opposed to Agrarian Law/’ and the 11 Decline 
and Fall of the English System of Finance.” The first of 
these is a continuation of the arguments advanced in the 
“ Rights of hi an the second is a plan for creating in every 
country a national fund to pay to every person when ar¬ 
rived at the age of twenty-one years, the sum of fifteen pounds 
sterling, to enable him or her to begin the world, and also ten 
pounds sterling, per annum, during life, to every person, now 
living, of the age of fifty years, and to all others, when they 
shall arrive nL that age, to enable them to live without wretch¬ 
edness, in old age, and to go decently out of the world.” 

In 1796, lie published at Paris a “ Letter to General Wafth- 
ington.” The principal subject of this letter was the treaty 
which had recently been concluded between the United States 
and Great Britain. From the articlesof the treaty, Mr. Paine 
contends, that those who concluded it had compromised the 
honor of America, and the safety of her commerce, from a 
disposition to crouch to the British ministry. The cold neg¬ 
lect of Washington toward Mt. Paine during liis imprison¬ 
ment, forms likewise a prominent subject of the letter, and 
but for this circumstance, it is probable that it would never 
have appeared. Notwithstanding the high opinion which 
"Washington professed to entertain of his services in behalf 
of American independence, he abandoned him in a few years 
afterward to the mercy of Robespierre, and during liis im- 

{ irisonment of eleven months, he never made an effort; to re- 
casc him. This was not the treatment which the author of 
“The Crisis” deserved at the hands of Washington, either 
as a private individual, or as president of the United States* 
Exclusive of'Mr. Paine’s being a citizen of the United States, 
and consequently entitled to the protection of its govern¬ 
ment, he had rendered her services which none but the un¬ 
grateful could forget ; he had therefore no reason to expect 
that her chief magistrate would abandon him in the hour of 


stigated the murder, for confidence snlic, of 1.8,000 people, in the Email king¬ 
dom of the Netherlands. 

Is it Dot time that the murderous system of blama and puoifihmect, to 
getho 1 with their correlate, principle, was superseded? 
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peril. However deserving of our admiration some parts of 
G encral Washington's conduct towards Mr. Paine runy be, 
bU behaviour in this instance certainly reflects no honor upon 
bis character ; and we are utterly at n loss for an excuse 
for it, on recollecting that when the American residents of 
Paris demanded Paine’s release, the answer of the convention 
mainly was, that the demand could not be listened to 
" in von sequence of its not being authorized by the American 
government” 

Mr. Paine regarded the United States ns his home; and 
although his spirit of universal philanthropy, liis republican 
principles, and his resolution in attacking fraud in politics 
and superstition in religion, rendered him rather a citizen of 
the world, than of any particular country, he had domestic 
feelings and pivotal attachments. During his residence in Eu¬ 
rope, he always declared his intention of returning to America; 
the following extract from a letter of his to a lady at New 
York, will show the affectionate regard which he cherished 
for the country whose affairs were the moans of first launching 
him into public life 

* You loach me on a very tender point, when you say. that 
my f riends on your side of the water cannot be reconciled, to the 
idea of my abandoning America even for my native England. 
They are right. I had rather see my horse. Button, catiug 
the grass of Bordertown, or Morrissnnia, than see all the pomp 
and show of Europe, 

A thousand rears hence, for I must indulge a few thoughts-, 
perhaps in less, America may be what England now is. The 
innocence of her character, that won the hearts of all nations 
in her favor, may sound like a romance, and her inimitable 
virtue as if it had never been. The ruins of that liberty, 
which thousands bled to obtain, may just furnish materials for 
a village talc, or extort a sigh from rustic sensibility ; while 
the fashionable of that day, enveloped in dissipation, shall 
deride the principle and deny the fact. 

When we contemplate the fall of empires, and the 
extinction of the nations of the ancient world, we sec but 
littlp more to excite our regret than the mouldering ruins of 
pompous palaces, magnificent monuments, lofty pyramid?, and 
walls and towers of ihe most costly workmanship: but when 
the empire of America shall fall, the subject for contemplative 
sorrow will be infinitely greater than crumbling brass or 
marble can inspire. It will not then be said, Here stood a 
temple of vast antiquity, here rose a Babal of invisible height, 
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or there a palace of sumptuous extravagance ; but here, fth ! 
painful thought! the noblest work of human wisdom, the 
greatest scene of human glory, the lair cause of freedom, rose 
and fell! Read this, then ask if I forgot America.' 

In 1197, a society was formed in Paris, under the title of 
“ Theophilanthropists.” Of this society, Mr. Paine was one 
of tbs principal founders. More of this anon. 

This year Mr. Paine published a ‘ Letter to the People of 
Franco, on the Events of the eighteenth Fructidor.' 

About the middle of the same year he also wrote a letter 
to Camille Jordan, ouc of the council of five hundred, 
respecting his report on the priests, public worship, and bells, 
‘It is want of feeling, 5 says he, ‘ to talk of priests and bells, 
while so many infants arc perishing in the hospitals, and aged 
and infirm poor in the streets from the want of necessaries. 
The abundance that France produces is sufficient for every 
want, if rightly applied ; but priests and bells, like articles 
of luxury, ought to be the least articles of consideration.' 

The publication of his deistical opinions lost Mr. Paine a 
great number of his friends, and, it is possible, that this inighl 
be one of the causes of General Washington’s indifference. 
The clear, open, and bold manner in which he had exposed 
the fallacy of long established opinions, called forth the in¬ 
dignation of the whole order of priesthood both in England 
and America, and there was scarcely a house of devotion 
in cither country, which did not ring with pious execrations 
against the author of the “ Age of Reason.” The apostles of 
superstition witnessed with amazement und terror the im¬ 
mense circulation of the work, and trembled at the pos¬ 
sibility'that men might come to think for themselves.* 

* The late Mr. George H. Evans, ('one of the first movers of the land reform 
question) was the first collector ana publisher of Pained Works in this 
country j and the late Frances Wright D’Arusmont rendered,and Mrs. F. L. 
Bose is now rendering, most, efficient aid in disseminating such views 
of these works oa the popular mind is capable of taking. 

The constructive revolutionist must admire the stand she has so bravely 
and ably taken with reaped to woman's rights, however exceptionable some 
of the measures she lets ad vacated may be considered. 

Bnl there is no danger tliul the legitimate object of man's adora¬ 
tion,—woman, can he drawn into that maelstrom of abomioalioii r —cauc«3- 
and-bultot-boiism, and if I mistake not. Mrs. Bose does not press the- 
extension or " elective franckite " to her sex quite as vigorously as filie used 
to. At all events, she is doing good service to the cause of human emanci¬ 
pation ; Bhe has been a pioneer in a reform on which further progress im¬ 
portantly depends , for wmoh she deserves the hearty “thanks of man and 
woman.” 
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On leaving the house of Mr. Monroe, Paine boarded 
in the family of Nicholas Bonneville, a. gentleman in good 
cirrum3taJiecs, and editor of a political paper, the * Bouche do 
Fee.” 

In 1797, the society of “ Theophilanthropista” was formed 
in Paris ; Men capable of any reflection began to see how 
utterly monstrous was the attempt to dispense with religion 
—with a universal higher law to which to appeal—with 
something to satisfy, or at least prevent from being utterly 
discouraged, the instinctive aspirations of the human heart. 
Robespierre objected to atheism as aristocratic ; but Fame 
saw somewhat further than this, and Lartfvillifcre, a member 
of the Directory, was impressed with the necessity of a sys¬ 
tem which should rival the catholic church itself. The idea 
was supremely great, and lacked only the Comtean conception 
of science to make it a success. As it was, however, it proved 
a worse failure than lias even Christian! sm. Pure Deism is 
not at all more intelligible than is that mixture of Deism, 
Buddhism, Judaism, and Paganism, called Christianity ; and 
the cold moralisrn which is attached to the one Cod system, 
the human heart instinctively abhors. Paine, and all the 
other doctors of divinity with whom lie was in unison, were 
far behind even Mahomet, or Joe Smith, in respect to theo¬ 
logy. 

Ilaiiy, a brother of the eminent crystallogist, assembled the 
first society of Theophilanthropists. They held their meet¬ 
ings on Sunday, and had Llicir manual of worship and hynm- 
book. 

Robespierre had, three years before, given a magnificent 
fetu in honor of VEire Supreme, and Paine now delivered a 
discourse before one of the Theophilanthropist congregations, 

Abner Kneel and wag, I believe, the first editor of the first "openly 
avowed Infidel paper’* in tlie United Slater,—the BoatoD Iovestigator ; now 
edited by Horace leaver, Esq. 

As to Theodore Parker, bi.« exertions in the ennse of free inquiry arc o/ 
wnrltl-wide notori ty ; and 1 will here mention thut “ The Evidences ulmItisI 
Christianity,” hy John S. HitU-l], should be the. haml-hook of all tho?e who 
look to^eas/in, lire discussion, and to ni) exposure of falsehood and error, for 
the salvation of the huimiu met?. 

The services which Mr. Joseph Darker has rendered the liberal cause will 
oot won be forgotten. His debate with Dr. Her^ floors Christianity to the 
atmo.'! dial argument can. Hut 1 much prefer the valedictory letter which 
he published in the '■ Investigator," previous to his departure for Europe. 
Evidently, the writer is beginning to see that something more than mew 
negativism is Deeded to put down superstition. 


% 
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in which he attempted to blend science and “ supernatural sm." 
That some parts of this discourse would have done honor 
to an Orthodox: divine, the following extracts will attest:— 
“Do we want to contemplate His [God J s] power? We 
see it in the immensity of the creation. Do we want to 
contemplate His wisdom? We see it in the unchangeable 
order by which the incomprehensible whole is governed. Do 
wc want to contemplate His mercy? We see it in His not 
withholding His abundance even from the unthankful. In 
fine, do we want to know what God is? Scorch not written 
books, but the Scriptures called the Creation.” 

The finale of the miserable political and religious farce 
which had been played in France, waB, that, in 17!)0, Bona¬ 
parte sent a file of grenadiers to turn both the political and 
theological quacks out of their halls; and the sooner some 
Bonaparte docs the same thing in the United States, the 
sooner will the cause of liberty be at least delivered from the 
management of those who are insulting, disgracing, and 
treacherously betraying it. 

Whilst writing this, the two great parties of spoil-seekers 
in the United States, have been caucusing for, and have at 
length decided on, two individuals outof some thirty millions, 
one of whom is to be demagogism’s cat’s-paw general for the 
next four years. 

The qualifications of one of these candidates for the pres¬ 
idential chair, consist in bis having been a u farm-laborer, s> 
common workman in a saw-mill, and a boatman on the 
Wabash and Mississippi rivers a wood-chopper, a hunter, n 
soldier in the Black Llawk war, a clerk in a store, and finally 
a sham-law manufacturer and monger—n member of a Legis¬ 
lature, and a lawyer. The qualifications of his opponent on 
the political race-course, are probably about as different in 
respect to value t from those just enumerated, as fiddlcdedum 
ib from fiddiededee. 

Those convenient tools of both parties, those chessmen 
with which the political game is played —The People^ how¬ 
ever, have great expectations of reform, from which ever 
candidate they vote (they vote I do they ? Favgh /) for, pro* 
vided he is elected. But mark me well, my dear fellow-suffer¬ 
ers j you, and all, except about one in fifty or a hundred of the 
office-seekers whose thievish fingers itch for the public 
treasury, are destined to utter, and most woeful dis point* 
ment. Stilt, I neither blame the demagogues nor vout* 
selves. In the concluding sentences of this history, I shall 
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tell you where the fault lies ; for I hope, that the political 
ecaiupa who, in this country, are making the name of freedom 
a scorn and a derision throughout the rest of the world, will 
be eliminated by those who will make liberty an actvaJitif. 
How this may be done, I claim to have demonstrated in ‘ J The 
Religion of Science," and l( Essence of Science.” 

Throughout Paine's political writings, notwithstanding 
their popularistic dressings, there rims a tone entirely con¬ 
demnatory of demagogism, and highly suggestive of social 
science and art. And there is no question but that the 
miserable abortion in which the liberty-agitation seemed to 
terminate in France, and the failing aspect which it took on 
in America, even in his day, all but “ burst his mighty heart," 
and made him somewhat careless, though far from slovenly, 
with respect to Ids person. 

Paine's opposition to the atheists, on the one hand, and to 
the cruelty of those who, headed by Robespierre, had instituted 
the worship of the “ Supreme being," on the other, had 
gradually rendered him unpopular in France. Ills remittances 
from the United States not being very regular, M. Bonneville 
added generosity to the nobleness which he, considering tiic 
circumstances displayed, in opening his door to Hr. Paine, 
by lending him money whenever he wanted it. 

This kindness, Paine had soon both the opportunity and 
the means of reciprocating ; for majority absolutism had now 
become so unbearably despotic, so exceedingly morbific tr 
the social organism In France, that to save civilization even 
from destruction, Bonaparte had to be invested with supreme 
power in the State, and the nominally free press of II. Bon¬ 
neville was consequently stopped. 

Mr. Paine's liberty mission in France, having now evi¬ 
dently failed, [always remembering that nothing in nature is 
an absolute failure—that progress is the constant rule and the 
seeming contrary but an aberration] he at once resolved to 
return to the United States, where he offered an asylum to 
51. Bonneville and family ; in consequence of which, Madame 
Bonneville and Iict three sons soon left Paris for New York. 

Owing to some cause or other, but not to the one which 
Paine’s slanderers were afterwards mulcted in damages, even 
in a Christian court of Justice, for assigning, M. Bonne¬ 
ville did not accompany them. The eldest son returned to 
his father, in Paris; but Mr. Paine amply provided for the 
maintenance of Madame Bonneville and her two sons who 
remained in America. 
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At Paris, such personages as the Earl of Lauderdale, Dr- 
Moore, Brissot. tlie Marquis dc Ckatelet le Roi, General Mi¬ 
randa, Capt. Imlay, Joel Bar 1 ow, Mr. and Mrs. Stone, and 
Mary Wellstonecraft,* sought the honor of Mr. Paine's com¬ 
pany. 

That Mr. Paiuc'e eloquence and power of reasoning were 
unsurpassed even by Cicero, Demosthenes or Daniel Webster, 
his political writings fully attest. 

Before it became known who wrote " Common Sense,' 3 it 
was by some attributed to Dr. Franklin • others insisted that 
it was by that elegant writer of English,—■John Adams.t 

"It has been very generally propagated through the con¬ 
tinent,” says Mr. Adams, “that 1 wrote this pamphlet.*** I 
could not have written any thing in sa manly and striking a 
style." This eulogy, be it remembered, was pronounced by 
one who was so jealous of Paine's credit in the matter of tlio 
Declaration of Independence, tha t, says Randall, in his Life 
of Thomas Jelfcreon, he “ spares no occasion to underrate 
Paine's services, and to assault his opinions and character/'^ 

Mr. Randall continues:— 

“A more effective popular appeal [than ' Common Sense'] 
never went to the bosoms of a nation. Its tone, its manner, 
ita biblical illusions, its avoidance of all openly impassioned 
appeals to feeling, and its unanswerable common seme were 
exquisitely adapted to the great audience to which it was 

* Authoress of " A Vindication of the Rights of Woman, with Stric¬ 
tures on Political and Moral Subjects." A work, the exceeding merit or 
which has been lost sight of, in its name, since woman’s rights have bec» 
claimed to consist in the liberty to degrade herself to the level of the politi¬ 
cian. 

y That that great patriot, John Adams, and many other revolutionary 
worthies vaguely entertained the idea of Independence before “ Common 
Sense" was published, there can be no doubt. Bnt the quistion ia, who- 
bad the courage to Orst propose the thing, and in a practical shape ? That 
Mr, Adam’s prudence predominated over his courage, great us that 
was, is further deducible from the string reason there was for the inference 
that his religious opinions, if openly expressed, would have appeared as far 
from the orthodox standard, as were those of Paine. See Randall’s Life of 
JefRrson, on this point. 

J I have before called the attention of the reader to the fact that Rous- 
me&u was, like Paine, an u author heTo his writing were prominently the 
text of the French Revolntioo. I will farther remark, that whoever drew 
up the “ Declaration of Independence,” has given indisputable evidence of 
having well studied the “ Contrat Social ” of the author of the |; world-fa mom" 

n 

*■' Confessions." 
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addressed ; and calm investigation will satisfy the historical 
student, that its effect in preparing the popular mind for the 
Declaration of Independence, exceeded that of any otlici 
paper, speech, or document made to favor it, and it would 
scarcely be exaggeration to add, than all other such means 
put together.” 

“ No writer,” says Thomas Jefferson, “ has exceeded Paine 
in ease and familiarity of style, in perspicuity of expression, 
happiness of elucidation, and in simple and unassuming 
language.” 

Says General Washington, in a letter to Joseph Reed, 
(Jan. 31, 1776); “ A few more such flaming arguments as 
were exhibited at Pal mouth and Norfolk, added to the sound 
doctrine and unanswerable reasoning contained in the pam¬ 
phlet “ Common Sense/ will not leave numbers at a loss to de¬ 
cide on the propriety of a separation.” 

That Paine possessed a very superior degree of mechanical 
skill, his model for iron-bridges, abundantly proves. That 
his genius for poetry lacked but cultivating, I think, will suffi¬ 
ciently appear from the following little effusion, extracted 
from his correspondence with a lady, afterwards the wife of 
Rir Robert Smith:— 

raon “ the cabtle in the air,” to the *' little corner of thb 

world.” 

In the region of clouds where the whirlwinds arise, 

My castle of fancy wag built j 

The turrets reflected the blue of the skies, 

And the windows with sun-beams were gilt. 

The rainbow sometimes, in its beautiful state, 

Enamelled the mansion around, 

And the figures that fancy iu clouds can create, 

Supplied me with gardens and ground. 

I had grottoes and fountains and orange tree groves, 

I had all that cnchantineut has told ; 

I had sweet shady walks for the gods and their lave% 

I had mountains of coral and gold. 
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Hut a storm that 1 felt not, had risen and rolled. 

While ttrn.pl in & slumber I lay : 

And when i looked out in the morning 1 , behold ( 

My castle was carried away* 

It passed over rivem, and Talleys, and groves— 

The world, it was all ia my view— 

I thought of my friends, or their Tates, of their Iotm» 

And often, roll often, of you. 

At length it came over a beautlfnl scene. 

That nature ia silence had made ; 

The place was but small—but’t was sweetly serene 
And chequered with sunshine and shade. 

I gazed and I on vied with painful good will. 

And grew tired of my seat in the air: 

When all of a sadden my castle stood still. 

As if some attraction was there. 

Like a lark from the sky it came Buttering down, 

And placed me exactly in view— 

When who should I meet, in this charming retreat, 

This corner of cuiflQoess—bot you. 

Delighted to find yon in honor and ease, 

J felt no move sorrow nor pain ; 

And the wind coming fair, I ascended the breeze, 

And went back with my castle again . 1 

On the subject of the simplicity of Mr. Paine's habits, and 
his general amiability, his friend Clio Rickman remarks;— 

“ He usually rose about seven, breakfasted with bis frierid 
Choppin, Johnson, and two or three other .Englishmen, and a 
Monsieur La Bordc, who bad been an officer in the ci-devant 
garde du corps, an intolerable aristocrat, but whose skill in 
mechanics and geometry brought on a friendship between him 
and Paine ; for the undaunted and distinguished ability and 
firmness with which he ever defended hie own opinions wben 
controverted, do not reflect higher honor upon him than that 
unbounded liberality toward the opinion of others which con¬ 
stituted such a prominent feature in his character, and which 
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never suffered mere difference of sentiment, whether political 
or religious, to interrupt the harmonious intercourse of 
friendship, or impede the interchanges of knowledge aud in* 
formation. 

After break fast he usually strayed an hour or two in the 
garden, where he one morning pointed out the kind of spider 
whose web furnished him with the, first idea of constructing 
Ins iron bridge ; a fine model of which, in mahogany, is pre¬ 
served at Paris. 

The little happy circle who lived with him here will ever 
remember these days with delight: with these select friends 
he would talk of his boyish days, play at chess, whist, piquet, 
or cribbagc, and enliven the moments by many interesting 
anecdotes : with these he would sport on the broad and fine 
gravel walk at the upper end of the garden, and then retire 
to his boudoir, where lie was up to his knees in letters and 
papers of various descriptions. Here lie remained till dinner¬ 
time ; and unless he visited Brissof's family, or some particu¬ 
lar friend in the evening, which was his frequent custom, he 
joined again the society of his favorites and fellow-boarders, 
with whom his conversation was often witty and cheerful, 
always acute and improving, but never frivolous. 

Incorrupt, straightforward, and sincere, he pursued his 
political course in Franco, as everywhere else, let the govern¬ 
ment or clamor or faction of the day be what it might, with 
firmness, with clearness, and without a “ shadow of turn¬ 
ing-" 

In all Mr. Paine's inquiries and conversations he evinced 
the strongest attachment to the investigation of truth, and was 
always for going to the fountain-head for information. He 
often lamented we had no good history of America, and that 
the letters written by Columbus, the early navigators, and 
others, to the Spanish court, were inaccessible, and that many 
valuable documents, collected by Philip II., and deposited with 
the national archives at Simanca, had not yet been promulga¬ 
ted. He used to speak highly of the sentimental parts of Kay- 
nal’s History.” 

Of course, Mr. Paine did not escape the imputation of 
being “immoral.” The cry of “immorality” and “licen¬ 
tiousness ” has been raised against every one who has ever 
proposed a social system different from the prevailing one, 
from the timeof him who preferred harlotry to phariseeiero, to 
that of Charles Fourier. 

Luther no more escaped the accusation of being a seneua* 
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list, than did Thomas Paine ; and had not JJiltou written 
* Paradise Lost” and professed the “ orthodox J? religion, hia 
4i Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce ” would have placed him 
on the same historical page with those reformers Dr.’ T. L. 
Nichols, Dr. E. Lazarus, and Stephen Pearl Andrews.* 

Paine did not, as we have seen, live with his wife ■ but if 
he refrained from sexual intercourse, it must have boon be¬ 
cause he was afraid of what the world might say, (a suppo¬ 
sition too absurd, in his case, to be entertained for a moment) 
■or because he had little taste foT amorous pleasures; or, 
lastly, because he wanted to show the world that liberalism 
wag such a matter of moon-shine, that it was not even inimi- 

* The first of these gentlemen favored mankind with Esoteric Anthro¬ 
pology, 11 and Marriage : Ila History," Ac. The second is the author of 
" Love vs. Marriage and the third took the free love side of the question 
iu the famous discussion on Marriage and Divorce between himself and the 
H nn. Horace Greeley, and is author of " The Science of Society, M and several 
other progressive works, and of an admirable system of instruction in the 
French language. 

It is difficult to see how a person of Mr. Greeley's understanding could 
hays taken the side he did in the controversy just alluded to, and also in the 
renewal of that controversy between himself and the Hon. Robert Dale 
Owen. 

That monogamy, like polygamy, Acts served a useful purpose, every one 
capitals of tracing progress, can of course aoc \ but how saeh an one can fail 
to perceive that these institutions have about equally become worn out, and 
morbific to the social organism, both in Weston Europe and the United 
States, is to me somewhat mysterious. Are not those crowning curses, (ex¬ 
cepting, of course, demagogism) prostitutiun, and pauperism, alarmingly on 
the increase7 And docs not tbc former flourish most, where the cords ol 
matrimony art drawn the tightest? 

Jjiit the fact that Mr. Greeley magnanimously opened the col urn ns of 
• l The Tribune " to the other aide of The question, shows that he had full confi¬ 
dence in iho arguments on his side, and this ought to dispel all doubts as to 
bis sincerity, and the uprightness of his intention. It ie only hypocrites 
or downright fools, who wish to have truth, with respect to religious or so¬ 
cial questions, aupprewA 

Still, I respectfully ask you, Mr. Editor of ■■ The New York Tribune ."--did 
you during your visit to Monnondom; observe any part of Salt Luke City* 
iu which humanity touched a lower depth than that to which it sinks in our 
Five Pointa, and In tbc vicinity of the junction of \V a ter- and Roosevelt- 
strccts? And do you really think, that even in the harem of HrighamA. uimg, 
female degradation is greater than in the New York peiluees of harlotry? 
En passant, one of these has just been fitted up. the furniture alone in which 
coat thirty thousand dollars! Yet New' Yonr ia almost the only btatc in 
the Union, wherein exists wlmt Mr. Greeley considers orthodox marrbge- 
niarriage, from the bonds of which there is no escape, except through the 
door of actual adultery, natural death, or murder; often by poieon, but 
generally through die infliction of mental agony i 
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jx\ to what a religions system which upholds crucifixion and 
del fide; ial, palms of on its dupes for " virtuethat liberal¬ 
ism has no virtue of Us own, and therefore has to borrow and 
adopt that the very basis of which is supernatural is tic self- 
enslavement ; that free-thinking is a mere speculative, im¬ 
practicable, abstract sort of freedom, which it would not be 
li virtuous ” to accompany by free acting ; that liberty, even 
in the most important particular, (as all physiologists know) 
16 but a mere figment of the imagination, over which to de¬ 
bate or hold free discussions; or, at most, to write songs, 
plays, and novels about. 

But what is most worthy of remark in this connection is, 
that had the discoverer of the steam-engine, or of the electrical 
telegraph been a very Rochester, or Caesar Borgia, the cir¬ 
cumstance would not have been mentioned as an objection to 
a steam-boat passage, or to a telegraphic dispatch ; and only 
whensociolo^ is rescued from the wild regions of the specu¬ 
lative and becomes an art, will it have a rule of its own ; a 
rule which will free all the natural jxissions from the shackles 
of ignorance of how to beneficially gratify them . 

For a reason which will presently appear, I shall now 
call the readers attention, to the letter of Joel Barlow, writ¬ 
ten in answer to one from that vilest of slanderers and rene¬ 
gades,—James Cheethain. This letter was written to obtain 
information ; nay, not information, but what might be tor¬ 
tured into appro.rimy suck, with a view to sending forth to a 
prejudiced world, that tissue of falsehoods, which Cheethnm 
had the audacity to palm off on it for the Life of Thomas 
Paine. 


To James Cheetham. 

*' Silt: 

I have received your letter calling for information re¬ 
lative to the life of Thomas Paine. It appears to me that 
this is not the moment to publish the life of that man in this 
country. His owl writings are his best life, and these are 
not read at prcscut. 

The greatest part of the readers in the United States will 
not be persuaded as long as their present feeliugs last, to con¬ 
sider him in any other light than as a drunkard and a deist. 
The writer of his life who should dwell on these topics, to the 
exclusion of the great and estimable traits of his real char¬ 
acter, might, indeed, please the rabble of the age who do uot 
know him ; the book might sell ; but it would only teud to 
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render the truth more obscure, for the future biographer that 
it was before. 

But if the present writer should give us Thomas Value 
complete in all his character as one of the most benevolent and 
disinterested of mankind, endowed with the dearest percep- 
tion, an uncommon share of Original genius, and the greatest 
breadth of thought; if this piece of biography should analyze 
hia literary labors, and rank him as he ought to he ranked 
among the brightest and most undeviating luminaries of the 
age in which he has lived—yet with a mind assailable by flat¬ 
tery, and receiving through that weak side a tincture of vanity 
which he was too proud to conceal; with a mind, though 
strong enough to bear him up, and to rise clastic under the 
heaviest load of oppression, yet unable to endure the contempt 
of his former friends and fellow-laborers, the rulers of the 
country that bad received his first and greatest services— 
a mind incapable of looking down with serene compassion, as 
it ought, on the rude scoll's of their imitators, a new genera¬ 
tion that knows him not; a mind that shrinks from their 
society, and unhappily seeks refuge in low company, or looks 
for consolation in the sordid, solitary bottle, till it sinks at 
last so far below its native elevation as to lose all respect for 
itself, and to forfeit that of his best friends, disposing these 
friends almost to join with his enemies, and wish, though from 
different motives, that lie would haste to hide himself in the 
grave—if yon arc disposed and prepared to write his 
entire, to fill up the picture to which these hasty strokes of 
outline give but a rude sketch with great vacuities, your hook 
may be a useful one for another age, but it will not be relished, 
nor scarcely tolerated in this. 

The biographer of Thomas Vaine should not forget his 
mathematical acquirements, and Ms mechanical genius, llis 
invention of the iron bridge, which led him to Europe in the 
year 1787, has procured him a great reputation in that branch 
of science, in Prance and England, in both which countries 
hia bridge has been adopted in many instances, and is now 
much in use. 

You ask whether he took an oath of allegiance to France. 
Doubtless, the qualification to be a member of the convention 
required an oath of fidelity to that country, but involved in il 
no abjuration of his fidelity to this. He was made a French 
citizen by the same decree with "Washington, Hamilton, Friest- 
ley, and Sir James Mackintosh. 

What Mr. M-has told you relative to the dreura- 
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stances of hiE arrestation by order of Robespierre, is erro¬ 
neous, at least in one point. Paine did not lodge at the hous« 
where be was arrested, but had been dining there with some 

Americans, of whom Mr. M-may have been one. I 

never heard before, that Paine was intoxicated that night. 
Indeed the officers brought him. directly to my house, which 
was two miles from his lodgings, and about as much from the 
plaeo where he had been dining. He was not intoxicated 
when they came to me. Their object was to get me to go 
and assist them to examine Paine’s paper. It employed us the 
rcstof that night, and the whole of iheiicxt day at Pained lod¬ 
gings ; and he was not committed to prison till the next evening. 

You ask what company he kept—lie always frequented 
the best, both in England and France, till lie became the ob¬ 
ject of calumny in certain American papers (echoes of the 
English court papers), for liis adherence to what he thought 
the cause of liberty in France, till lie conceived himself neg¬ 
lected, and despised by his former friends in the United 
States. From that moment he gave himself very much to 
drink, and, consequently, to companions less worthy of his 
better days. 

It is said he was always a peevish person—this is possible. 
So was Lawrence Sterne, so was Torquato Tasso, so was J. Jf 
Rousseau ** but Thomas Paine, as a visiting acquaintance and 
as a literal')' friend, the only points of view in which I knew 
him, was one of the most instructive men I ever have known. 
He had a surprising memory and brilliant fancy j liis mind was 
a storehouse of facts and useful observations ; he was full of 
lively anecdote, and ingenious original, pertinent remark upon 
almost every subject. 

He was always charitable to the poor beyond his means, a 
sure protector and friend to all Americans in distress that 
he found in foreign countries. And he had frequent occasions 
to exert his influence in protecting them during the revolu¬ 
tion in France, liis writings will answer for his patriotism, 
and his entire devotion to what he conceived to be the best 
interest and happiness of mankind. 

This, sir is all I have to remark on the subjectyou mention. 
Now 1 have only one request to make, and that would doubt 
less seem impertinent, were you not the editor of a news- 

* The peevishness of the famous Dr. Samuel John sou ia notorious ; uoi 
David, the - man after God's own heart, 11 wiu bo Lnretcratcly peevish u 
ting, whilst he lord'd the sweet touei of his harp to accompany the spitefcl 
CauUck', *■ All meo are liars. 1 
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paper ; it is, that you will not publish my letter, &or permit ft 
copy of it lo be taken. 

I am, sir, Ac., 

Joel Barlow. 

Kalorama, Avgust 11, 1809.” 

' Mr. BarLow,” says Mr. Yale, “ was in France at the 
time of Mr. Paints death, and knew not his habits. Cheet> 
ham wrote lo him, informed him of his object, mentioned that 
Paine was drunken and Uyw in his company towards the latter 
years of his life, and says he was informed that he was drunk 
when taken to prison in Prance. Sow Mr. Barlow does not 
contradict Cheetham; he could not, as Cheetliara had the 
better opportunity of knowing facts, and Mr. Barlow docs 
not suspect him of falsehood ; as who would ? He therefore 
presumes Mr. Cheetham correct in the statement, and goes 
on, not to excuse Paine, but to present his acknowledged 
good qualities as a set-off. Then Cheetham publishes this 
letter, and presents, to a cursory reader, Mr. Joel Barlow as 
acknowledging Mr. Paine's intemperance, and other infirmi¬ 
ties, which had no other foundation than ChceUiani ? s decla¬ 
ration, given lo deceive Barlow ; who afterwards, as we have 
seen, gives Barlow’s letter to deceive the public.” 

The late Mr. D. Burger, a respectable watch and clock 
maker in the city of New York, and who, when a boy, was 
clerk in the store which furnished Mr. Paine's groceries, person¬ 
ally assured the writer of this, that all the liquor which Mr. 
Paine bought, both for himself and his friends, at a time, too, 
when drinking was fashionable, was one quart a week, 

Beforo returning to the thread of this narrative, I will 
call the attention of the reader to the following letter, from 
Mr. Jefferson, written to Mt. Paine, in answer to one which 
the Latter wrote to him, from Paris ;— 

You cipress a wish in your letter to return to America 
by a national ship ; Mr, Dawson, who brings over the treaty, 
and who will present you with this letter, is charged with 
orders to the captain of the Maryland to receive and accomo¬ 
date you back, if you can be ready to depart at such a short 
warning. You will in general find us returned to sentiments 
worthy of former times ; in these it will be your glory cohave 
Btcadily labored, and with, as much effect as any man living. 
That you may live long to continue your useful labors, and 
reap the reward in the thankfulness of nations, is my sincere 
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prayer. Accept the assurances of my high esteem, and affection¬ 
ate attachment. 

Thomas Jefferson.” 

Mr. Jofferson had, during the election campaign which 
seated him in tho presidential chair, been pronounced an in¬ 
fidel ; and, says Randall, in his “ Life of Jefferson. 13 “ It waa 
asserted in the Fedornl newspapers generally, and preached 
from a multitude of pulpits, that one of the first acts of the 
President, after entering office, was to send a national vessel 
to invite and bring ' Tom Paine' to America.” 

“Paine was an infidel,” continues Randall. “He had 
written politically against Washington. He was accused of 
inebriety, and a want of chastity, [of the truth of both which 
accusations Randall strongly indicates his unbelief.] But he 
was the author of “ Common Sense ” and the “ Crisis,” 

On the occasion of Paine's writing to Jefferson, that he 
was coming to visit him at Monticello, Randall again re¬ 
marks:— “Mrs- Randolph, and we think Mrs. Epps, both 
daughters of the Church of England, were not careful to 
conceal that they would have much preferred to have Mr. 
Paine stay away. Mr. Jefferson turned to the speaker with 
his gentlest smile, and remarked in substance: “Mr. Paine 
is not, I believe, a favorite among the ladies—but he is too 
well entitled to the hospitality of every American, not to 
cheerfully receive mine.” Paine came, and remained a day or 
two, **** and left Air. Jefferson’s mansion, the subject of 
lighter prejudices, than when he entered it” 

Mr. Paine was to have accompanied Mr. Monroe back to 
the United States, but was unable to complete his arrange¬ 
ments in. time. This was fortunate; for the vessel in which 
the American minister embarked was, on her passage, boarded 
by a British frigate, and thoroughly searched for the author 
of “ Tho Rights of Man.” Paine then went to Havre ; but 
finding that several British frigates were cruising about the 
port, he returned to Paris. 

Seeing himself thus baulked, he wrote to Afr. Jefferson, 
as before stated, for assistance, which produced the lettor 
above copied. He did not, however, for some cause or other, 
take passage in the Maryland. He next agreed to sail with 
Commodore Barney, but was accidentally detained beyond 
the time, and the vessel in which he waa to have embarked, 
waa lost at aea. 
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In addition to these remarkable preservations, Paine, in 
1605, was shot at through the window of hie own house, at 
New Rochelle, and escaped unharmed ; also the privateer in 
which, but for the interference of his father, (as we have 
seen) he would, when a youth, have sailed, lost 174 out of her 
crew of 200 men, in a single battle j and when he was in 
prison, as has already been related, he missed .going to the 
guillotine, in consequence of the jailor, whose business it was 
to put the death-mark on the cell doors of the doomed, not 
noticing that the door of the cell which contained the author 
of the “ Age of Reason ” was open flat against the wall, so 
that the inside was marked for the information of Paine, in¬ 
stead of the outside for the instruction of the executioner.* 


* 11 But in this set of jTnmbrits [the dung-carta io which the victims of 
the Reign of Terror were dragged to execution] there are two other things 
notable : one notable person ; and one want of a notable person. The no¬ 
table person ig Lieu tenan ^General Loiserollea. a nobleman by birth, oud by 
nature ; laying down his life here for his son. In the prison of Saint-Lazare, 
the night before last, hurrying to the gate to hoar the death-list read, he 
caught the name of bis son. The son was usleep at the moment. " I am 
Loiserolles,” cried the old man ; at Tin villa's bar, an error in the Christian 
name is little; small objection was made.—The want of the notable person, 
again, is that of Deputy Paine! Paine ha3 sat in the Luxembourg since 
Jannary; and seemed forgotten; but Foucmier bod pricked him at last. 
The Turnkey, list in hand, is marking with cnalk Lbe outer door? of lo-mor- 
rows Fount it- Paine’s outer door happened to be open, turned back on 
the wall j the Turnkey marked it on the side next Mm, and hurried od; an¬ 
other Tarnkey came, and shut it; no ch&lk-cnark now visible, the Four nee 
went with out'Paine. Paine’s life lay out there."— Carlyle. 

Fourjuicr Tinvilie, above alluded to, was the bead juryman of lbe Revo¬ 
lutionary Tribunal. He wag far more blood-thirsty than was Robespierre 
himself. Was not the proof of his atrocities indubitable, it would be impos¬ 
sible to believe that such horrors ever took place. Yet such a “man of 
principle" and so incorrupt ible was this horrible wretch, that, gays Allison, 
"women, the pleasure* of tne table, or of the theatre, were ulike* indifferent 
to him.*** He might during the period of bis power, hare amassed an im¬ 
mense fortune; he remained to the last poor, aud his wife is said to have 
died of famine. His lodgings were destitute of every comfort; their whole 
furniture, after his death, did not sell for twenty pounds. No seduction 
could ioBuence him." I will add, so much for principle. Fouqoier Tix- 

VTI.LE WAS, PAST AlJ. QUESTION, VIBTVOUP, HONEST, SINCERE. COKSC1KN- 

TIOUS. Hod this miserable victim of die crudest and hardest to be got 
rid of delusion that mankind were ever infatuated with, been as destitute 
of all “ virtuous’ ’qualities as was Alexander VI., hecould, at worst, have been 
bought off, and would probably not have perpetrated a tithe of the evil ha 
did. He at last, like Robespierre, “ scaled nisteslimonj * on the scaffold. 

The French, like ourselves, had been taught to venerate r religious sys¬ 
tem whirh deifies that crowning atrocity, crucifixion to satisfy jwtitc■’ and 
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Had a missionary of superstition been thus preserved, haw the 
hand of “ God" would have been seen in tnc matter. 

lie at last sailed from Havre, on the 1st of September, 
1802, and arrived at Baltimore, on the 30th of October, fol¬ 
lowing. 

From Baltimore he went to Washington, where he was 
kindly received by the President, Thomas Jefferson. This 
gentleman thought so highly of him, that a few day 3 before 
bin arrival, ho remarked to a friend,—" If there be an office 
in my gift, suitable for him to fill, I will give it to him ; I 
will never abandon old friends to make room for new ones.” 
Jefferson was one of the few among Paine’s illustrious friends, 
who never joined the priest ridden multitude against Mm. 
He corresponded with him up to the time of his death. 

Mr. Paine was now between Bixty and seventy years of 
age, yet vigorous in body, and with a mind not at all im¬ 
paired. 

Of the manner in which he was generally received on his 
return to the United States, wo can form a very fair judg- 

which consequently canonizes daily n-iid hourly self-cmdfixion. In all can¬ 
dour I ask, was not practical faith in the guillotine the natural result ? and 
are not war, duelling, torturing, hanging, imprisoning : together with blam¬ 
ing and despising our unfortunate fallow creatures as vicious,—as less holy 
than cur stupid selves, the practical logic of “ virtue” and Li principle 
And were not Marat, Joseph Lebon, St. Just, Robespierre, Ttuville, uud the 
rest of that ilk, the tools—the agents—the faithful servants, and finally the 
victim* nT (.lip snpernaturalistieally educated and virtu misty inclined majority? 
The arch tyrant who was at the bottom of oil this. I shall take in hand 
presently, and show how to conquer; ay, annihilate him. 

If the errand truth was taught us from our cradles, that we can no more 
expect weil-doing without the requisite materialistic conditions, than we can 
expect a watch to keep time except on condition that every wheel and spring 
shall be in artistic harmony with each other, where would be malice ! And 
if we practiced in accordance with this grand truth, where would he pithcr 
wholesale or retail murder ? where would be wrong of any description? 

1- 1 don't know about that,” methinks I hear the mildest of the old fogict 
exclaim. Well, my dear fellow bipod, I’ll toll you one thing you do moil 
assuredly feel la be true ; nud you know it to be true, os sure as you arc ca¬ 
pable of the slightest connection of ideuo. Itia this. The present method 
or reforming the world, has, vin« the moat barbarous age, never done aught 
bnt make it a great deul worse. Arc people more honest or less gallant 
now than they ever were? And ir civilized nations are not quite bo cruel, 
fspccinlly in war time, as are savages is not that clearly traceable to scinnee 
and art? Show me where man is least cruel, and I will show you where 
“ supernatural ism," the synonym for ignorance, and the very basis of “vir¬ 
tue,” principle, and moralism, bos lost the moat ground, acd where Bcieocr 
and art have gained the most. 
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ment from the following letter to his friend, Clio Rick¬ 
man :— 

" Mr Dear Friend : 

Mr. Monroe, who is appointed minister extraordinary to 
France, takes charge of this, to be delivered to Mr. Este, 
banker in Paris, to be forwarded to yon, 

I arrived at Baltimore 30th October, and you can have 
no idea of the agitation which my ai*rivaJ occasioned. From 
New Hampshire to Georgia (an extent of 1500 miles), every 
newspaper was tilled with applause or abuse. 

My property in this country has been taken care of by my 
friends, and is now worth six thousand pounds sterling ; 
which put in the funds will bring me ,£400 sterling a year. 

Remember me in friendship and affection to your wife and 
family, and in the circle of our friends. 

Yours in friendship, 

Thomas Fame.” 

With rospcct to the course which Mr. Paine intended, for 
the future, to pursue, ho says i— 

I have no occasion to ask, nor do I intend to accept, any 
place or office in the government. 

There i3 none it could give me that would iu any way be 
equal to the profits I could make as an author, (for I have an 
established fame in the literary world) could I reconcile it to 
my principles to make money by my politics or religion; I 
must be in everything as I have ever been, a disinterested 
volunteer : my proper sphere of action is on the common door 
of citizenship, and to honest men I give my hand and my heart 
freely. 

I have some manuscript works to publish, of which I shall 
give proper notice, and some mechanical affairs to bring for¬ 
ward, that will employ all my leisure time.” 

From Washington, Mr. Paine went to New York, and 
pirt up at the City Hotel, where the mayor and De Witt 
Clinton called on him ; and, notwithstanding the influence of 
the emissaries of superstition and their duped, lie was honored 
with a public dinner, by a most respectable and numerous 
party ; and it is worthy of remark that Chccthom, then edi¬ 
tor of a democratic dally paper, was particularly officious in 
helping to make the arrangements. 

In respect to Chatham’s fictions about the slovenliness 
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ol Mr. Paine, if there had been any truth in hig assertions, 
woutduotlhs most intimate friends, such as DeWitt Clin.' 
ton, the mayor of New York, and Mr. Jarvis, have noticed 
it? The truth about this is, that Mr. Paine, though always 
clean, was as careless in his dress ns were Napoleon and Fre¬ 
deric the Great; and almost as lavish of Ids 3 nnif. We have 
the positive and very respectable testimony of Mr. John Fel¬ 
lows, that Mr. Paine’s slovenliness went no further than this. 

But the gun of liberty had now so evidently passed meri¬ 
dian in America, that most of the leading politicians of the 
dav considered it for their interests to tnrn their backs on 
Mr. Paine; thi3 threw the great martyr to the cause of free¬ 
dom into the society of a class of people with better hearts, 
and except in respect of political gambling and fraud, with 
sounder heads. 

Among this class was a respectable tradesman, a black¬ 
smith and veterinary surgeon, 01 the name of Carver. "When 
a boy, he had known Paine, who also, recollected him by 
some little services which Carver reminded him that he had 
performed for him at Lewes, in Sussex, England ; such, for 
instance, as saddling his horse for him. Mr. Carver was 
comfortably situated, and was honest and independent enough 
to openly avow the religious opinions of the author of the 
“ Age of Beeson.” Paine boarded at bis house some time 
before going to live at New Rochelle. 

In a fit of anger, however, the unsuspicious Mr. Carver 
afterwards became the tool of Cheethain ; ‘a circumstance 
which ho (Carver) sorely regretted to the day of his death, 

1 once met him at a celebration of Paine’s birth-day, and 
shall never forget the anxiety which the venerable old gen¬ 
tleman exhibited to do away with the wrong impression 
which the great libeller of Mr. Paine had betrayed him into 
making on the public mind. The circumstances were, in 
short, these : Carver bad presented a bill l’or board to Mr. 
Paine, which the latter (who, as truly generous people usually 
are, was very economical) considered exorbitant, and, there¬ 
fore, hastily proposed paying off-hand, and having nothing 
more to do with Carver. Carver would probably not have 
presented any bill at all, had he not been, just then, in rather 
straightened circumstances, and at the same time aware that 
Mr. Paine was in affluence. lie got into a passion at the 
manner in winch Mr. Paine treated his claim, wrote him some 
angry letters, and unfortunately kept copies of them; which 
Chectliam, without lotting him know what use he intended 
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to make of them, managed to get hold of, and publish after 
Mr. Paine's death, though the difficulty which elicited than 
had been immediately and amicably adjusted between the 
parties concerned. 

This piece of chicanery, however, cost Cheetham a convic¬ 
tion for libel oil Madam Bonneville, who had been, though only 
by inuendo, mentioned in the letters aforesaid, in a manner 
which society, in its present state of wisdom, pleases to consi¬ 
der scandalous. 

When Mr. Paine went to New Rochelle, he hoarded with 
Mr. Purdy, who lived on his farm. He offered Madam 
Bonneville and heT two sons his small farm at Bordentown. 
But that rural retreat was so different from Paris, that eIio 
chose to remain in New York, where she taught Erench 
occasionally, but was almost wholly supported by Mr. 
Paine. 

Madam Bonneville, though generally amiable, sometimes 
contracted debts which Mr. Paine conceived unnecessary. 
She furthermore, says Mr. Yale, “did not scruple to send 
bills iri to him which he had not sanctioned," To check which 
propensity, Mr. Paine once allowed himself to he sued by a 
Mr. Wilburn, for a debt of thirty'five dollars for her bo aid ; 
but after nonsuiting the plaintiff, he paid the debt. As a 
proof that there was never any serious quarrel between Mr. 
Paine and Madam Bonneville, that lady, lier husband and fam¬ 
ily were, as we shall presently see, Mr, Paine's principal 
legatees. 

To oblige his friends, Mr. Paine after a while left his 
farm at New Rochelle, and went back to Carver’s to board ; 
where lie remained till he took up his residence at the house 
of Mr. Jarvis, the celebrated painter, who relates the folow- 
ing- anecdote of his guest: 

“One afternoon, a very old lady, dressed in a laTge scar¬ 
let cloak, knocked at the door, and inquired for Thomas 
Paine. Mr. Jarvis told her he was asleep. 1 1 am very sor¬ 
ry/ she said, ‘ for that, for I want to sec him very particular¬ 
ly.’ Thi nk i n g it a pity to make an old woman call twice, 
Mr. Jarvis took her into Paine's bed-room and waked him. 
He rose upon one elbow, and then, with an. expression of eye 
that staggered the old woman, back a step or two, he ask¬ 
ed—' What do you want ? J — 1 Is your name Paine ?'— 1 Yes.' 
Well then, I come from Almighty God., to tell you, that if 
you do not repent of your sine and believe in our blessed Sa^ 
viour Jesus Chr'at, you will be damned, and'— -‘ Pol)/ 
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poll, it is not true. You were not sent with such an imper¬ 
tinent message. Jarvis, make her go away. Pshaw, he 
would not send such a foolish old woman as you about with 
his messages. Go away. Go hack, Shut the door. The 
old lady raised both her hands, kept them so, and without 
saying another word, walked away in mute astonishment.” 

In 1S07, Mr. Paine, now in the seventieth year ol'hiaagc, 
removed to the house of Mr. Hitt, a baker, in Broomc-strcct, 
street. Whilst here, lie f ublished “ An Examination of the 
Passages in the New Testament, quoted from the Old. and 
called Prophecies of the Coming of Jesus Christ,” 

Mr, Paine lived in Partition-street successively ; and af¬ 
terwards, in Greonwicli-street; hut becoming too feeble to 
be thus moving about among boarding houses, Madam Bonne¬ 
ville, in May, 1809, hired for his accommodation a small 
house in Columbia-street, where she attended on him till his 
death. 

Mr. Paine had moved from house to house, as we have 
seen, not because lie had not ample resources, hut, partly to 
oblige his friends, and partly for the variety it afforded, part¬ 
ly because it suited his plain and simple habits, and partly 
because, like most old people, he had become a little too fru¬ 
gal. 

Perceiving hie end approaching, Mr. Paine applied to 
WillitHicks, an influential preacher of the Society of Friends, 
for permission to be buried in their eemetary. Mr. Hicks 
laid the proposition before the members of his meeting, who, 
to their eternal disgrace returned a negative answer. 

Of course, the author of li Age of Reason,” was now beset 
by the emissaries of superstitiou. The clergy themselves not 
being aware of the momentous, eternal, and impregnable ma- 
teriaiistic truth which the folly they teach encrusts, were 
panic-struck at finding the battery of reason, which had 
proved so powerful, under Paine’s management, against 
kings, aimed at them, and by the same skilful engineer. 
They thcrofore spared no painE which malice and the mean 
cowardice which a “consciousness of guilt” inspires, could 
invent, to get up somo show of materials, out of which to 
manufacture a recantation. But not the least particle of any 
proof of what they sought did they obtain; all the piouH 
tales with which they have insulted the world on the subject, 
are sheer fabrications. Yet the Christian judge who sen¬ 
tenced Chcetham for libel on account of one of those wretch 
ed impositions, did not blush, says Mr. Yale, to " compli- 
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mcnt ” that arch impostor for having by the very act for 
which he was legally compelled to condemn him to pay :< hea¬ 
vy damages ” produced a work useful to religion I” * 

Not long before his death, Mr. Paine, in the course of con¬ 
versation with his friend Jarvis, at whoEc house he then was, 
observed : ” Now I am in health, and in perfect soundness 
of mind ; now is the time to express my opinion.” He then 
solemnly declared that his view's, as set forth in hia theologi¬ 
cal writings, remained the 9ame, 

The late Dr. Manly, on the occasion of my calling his at¬ 
tention to an article in an English Encyclopedia which con¬ 
veyed the idea that he testified to Paine’s recantation, assur¬ 
ed' me that the author of “ The Age of Reason :t ;t did not 
recantand the Doctor seemed not over pleased, that his 
words had been tortured into giving tire impression they did. 
He believed that Mr. Paine’s last words were,—“ I don’t 
wish to hear anything move about that man in answer to 
the question,—“ Do you wish to believe in Jesus Christ ?” I 
think I remember Dr. Manly’s words correctly, though Mr. 
Vale says that the answer of Paine, as reported by Dr. Man¬ 
ly, was,—“ I have no wish to believe on the subject.” it 
will be perceived, however, that there is no material differ¬ 
ence ; and that Dr. Manly might, on two several occasions, 
and at wide intervals, have stated the answer in both ways ; 
oither of which, conveys essentially the same meaning. 

On one occasion, a Methodist preacher obtruded himself 
on Mr. Paine, and abruptly told him that, 11 unless lie repeub- 
cd of his unbelief, he would be damned.” To which, the al¬ 
most dying man, partly rising in his bed, indignantly answer¬ 
ed, that if he was able, he would immediately put him out of 
the room. This Beene is related by Mr. Willit Hicks, of 
whom mention has already been made. 

The clergy condescended, in their desperation to blacken 
the character, and destroy the influence of him who they 
feared would otherwise put an eud to the craft by which they 
had Ihoir wealth, to make use of means which, in pity to poor 
human nature, would I gladly consign to oblivion, and shall, 

* From a large pamphlet, entitled " Grant Thorburn and Thomas 
Paine, ” recently put forth gratis by Mr. Oliver "White, 1 learn that a reli¬ 
gious publisher in New York has, within a few years pact, had to pay dam¬ 
ages for n iMliciona article aimed at the character of iVine, hut which inci- 
den rally hit somebody else ; which article, it is but justice to Ibc publisher ’# 
memory (for he is now dead) to say, he was betrayed into publishing, probi* 
blv without any ill intention on his part. 
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therefore, mention only aome prominent cases. I have 
named Cheothnm, as he was a public character—an editor. 
But I shall in mercy let the names of the private individuals 
who were the tools which the priesthood made use of in this 
connection, sink beneath contempt; in fact, I fee) not alto¬ 
gether guiltless of sacrilege, in placing the name of any one 
of Thomas Paine's slanderers in the same volume which eon* 
tains his. 

It has herein been indubitably proven that the first part 
of “ The Age of Reason,” the first of Paine’s u iufddpro- 
dudiems, he it remembered, was written in 1793 ; and that 
the second part was written some time thereafter. Franklin 
died in 1790. Yet the “ American Tract Societv” lias not 

V 

scrupled to assert, in a tract entitled " Don't Unchain the 
Tiger,” that 11 When an infidel production was submitted— 
probably by Paine—to Benjamin Franklin, in manuscript, 
be returned it to the author, with a letter, from which the 
following is extracted : "/ would advise you not to attempt 
unchaining THE tiger, but to burn this piece before it is seen 
by any other person ” If men are so nicked with religion , 
what would they l/e without it ?” 

" Think f said he to Paine, in a letter, to which allusion 
has been made, “ hoifi many inconsiderate and inexperienced 
jouth of both sexes there are , who have need of the motives of 
religion to restrain them from vice, to support their virtue, and 
retain them in the practice of it tiU it l^ecomes habitual/’ 

It will be perceived that the above pretended extract is 
given as though it was verlxitim ; though from a letter which, 
in a very circuitous manner, and one most ingeniously calcu¬ 
lated to deceive is, after all, confessed to he only 11 probably” 
written. The concluding portion of the extract, is given 
only after considerable pious dust lias been most artistically' 
thrown in the eyes of the more prayerful than careful reader. 
Here, the author of “XJon't Unchain the Tiger/ 1 resolves no 
longer to let ”1 dare not, wait upon I would,” but fully de¬ 
clares, though in a manner that would do credit to Hie most 
trickish jesuit, that ever mentally reserved the truth, that the 
£< letter to which mention has been made” was written by 
Franklin to Paine, evidently, as all can see, who have mas* 
tered the second rule of arithmetic, three years after the death 
of the writer” Yet Protestants laugh at Catholics, for swal¬ 
lowing transubstantiation. 

How firmly did they' who put forth “ Don't Unchain 
The Tiger/' believe in rovclation ? How much faith had 
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they, in Ihc truth of a book wherein it is printed, that “ God n 
haa declared— “ Liars shall have their part in the Jake that 
burns with fire and brimstone?” 

Mark this H probably ” well. There is in it such an ex- 
quisiteness of all that is mean, cowardly, mendacious, and con' 
tcmptihle. 

If the writer of “ Don’t Unchain the Tiger " eyer saw any 
letter from which he extracted what he pretends he ha9, did 
not that letter inform him, past all " probably,” and before 
he made the first part of the cxb'act, by whom, and to whom, 
it was written ? 

Oli, ye priests I How low arc yo fallen! What lower 
depths can human degradation touch? How much smaller 
can you, your own contemptible selves, suppose the intellect- 
ual calibre of your poor dupes to l>e? What satisfaction can 
you fed in the reverence of those whoso understandings yon 
thus estimate? 

Compare the present position^ in the social organism, of 
your sincere disciples, with that which they occupied when 
what you tcadi was the highest which man was prepared to 
receive. 

But unless my meinorv serves me very liadly. this “Tiger” 
tract was originally published withuvl the “ probably and 
unequivocally named the " Age of Reason,” I recollect well, 
that about twenty-five years .ago, a committee, one of whom 
was the famous infidel lecturer, the late Mr. Benjamin Often, 
called at the Trad Society’s agency, and pointed out how 
impossible it was that this “ Tiger” publication which hailed 
from tlionce, could, be true : and lam strongly impressed that 
this miserable "probably ” nas been the result. 

Clergymen, it is neither in malice nor anger, but with 
feelings of unfeigned sorrow and pity, that I use such lan¬ 
guage to and respecting you. I have not a wish that would 
not be gratified, were you at this moment at the head of man* 
kind, teaching the knotcaUe ; and until you are zvorlhily rein¬ 
stated in youi rightful your natural position in the social 
organism, violence, fraud, humbug—in line, demoyoytstn, will 
there revel, and you will be its degraded purveyor. How do 
you relish the impudence with which demagogism now snubs 
you back to the u supernatural,” whenever you dare utter a 
practical word? 

I could fill twenty pages or more with extracts, many of 
them documentary, from previous histories of Paine, going to 
1 )tovc that the author of “ The Age of Reason ” never recanted. 
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But can it be possible that those who possess a spark of rea¬ 
son, even, can consider tlie matter of the slightest consequence ? 
The question of the truth or falsehood of a proposition is a 
matter for the judgment to decide. Is the judgment of adving 
roan more clear than that of a perfectly healthy one ? \Vas 
there ever an instance known, of a human biped being so big 
a fool, as to go to a dying man for advice in preference to 
going to him for it when he was in health, where o?iy known 
value was concerned? The thing is too absurd to waste an¬ 
other word upon ; and I have noticed it at all, only to show 
to what meanness" modem priests will stoop ; to what miser¬ 
able shifts the corrupt hangers on to the superanuated and 
effete, arc at length reduced. At this day the wretched for¬ 
tune-teller who deals out supernaturalism by the fifly cents 
worth, may justly feel proud by the side of the archbishop— 
by the side of the successors of those who, before the dawn of 
science, taught the highest which man was capable of receiv¬ 
ing, tliuB starting civilization into existence, and justly be¬ 
coming mightier than kings. But the time is fast approach¬ 
ing when they will teach the knowablc and efficient, and re¬ 
sume their natural position, that of the head of the social or¬ 
ganism, Till when, confusion will keep high holiday, folly 
be rampant, ignorance supreme, and superstition and dema- 
gogisrn will be rife. The ease is as clear as this:— Man 
comes into the world ignorant, and of course needs teaching. 
Yet what has been palmed off on man for elective govern¬ 
ment, con ftusedly but represents him. The clergy prq/essedhj 
teach him; and of course, when they leach him right, as they 
will soon find out that it is immeasurably more for their own 
advantage to do, than it is to teach him wrong, all will be 
well. The human race will, from that point in teaching, 
rapidly develop into a harmoniously regulated organism; a 
grand being, or God, to whom all the conceivable and do 
sirablc will be possible. Each individual will act as freely 
as do the wheels and springs of a perfect, because saenti/irully 
and artistically, and harmoniously regulated tiuic-kcepcr. 

At whatever stage of development caucus-and-ballot-box- 
ism takes charge of man, it assumes that lie is, in the main, 
wise enough already; that die majority is the fountain-head 
of both wisdom and power ; that rulers arc legitimately but 
the servants of die ruled, What baldcrdush, 

The only government, except that of despotism or hum¬ 
bug, that man ever has had, now has, or ever can have, wag, 
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is, a ad must be, under simple nature , that of science and art— 
that of teaching, 

,! Let me make the people’s songs, and I care not who 
makes their laws,” said Napoleon. (l Let me make the peo¬ 
ple’s cradle-hymns and Sunday-school catechisms,” say f, 
*' and I will defy all the power which can be brought against 
me to supplant me in their government, except by adopting 
my method” 

And when the people’s cradle-hymns and Sunday school 
catechisms arc composed by those who qualify themselves to 
lead, direct, or govern mankind by science'and art, and who 
derive human law from the whole body of the knowable, in¬ 
stead of from the wild* regions of the speculative, and from 
the arbitrary subjective, the world will be delivered from 
religious, political, social, and moral quackery ; but not till 
then . And to whomsoever says “ lo here” " lo there” or lo 
any where except to the science of sciences and art of arts ol 
how to be free, I say, and appeal for my justification, to the 
entire past,— you are deceived or a deceiver. 

If the world was not deluded with tlie idea that reason 
and free discussion are the onLy means that are available 
against priestcraft and statecraft, it would long since have 
discovered and applied the true remedy, viz : to seize the 
citadel of the infant mind—-of education ; and thus institute 
a religion and government of science and art, in place of a 
religion of mystery and a government of despotism and hum¬ 
bug. False religion and its correlate—bad government, 
must be prevented. Whatever religious or governmental no¬ 
tions arc bred into man, can never to any efficient extent, be 
got out of him. 

Priestcraft and statecraft, in England and the United 
Stat*^, would like nothing better than an assurance , that 
mankind’s reformers would henceforth confine their efforts to 
reason and free discussion, and to the furtherance of educa¬ 
tion on its present plan in all our schools and colleges. Priest¬ 
craft and statecraft would then forever be as safe as would a 
well regulated army among undisciplined savages, who did 
nothing but find fault with their oppressors ; and to the va¬ 
rious cliques of which savages, the regulars would suggest as 
many various plans for their own (the* regular’s) overthrow, 
for them, (the savages) to discuss over and divide upon. 

In one of the most purely monarchical countries in all 
Europe (Germany) common school and collegiate education 
prominently form one of the government’s pet projects. 
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In England, where the wheels of the state machinery 
mutually neutralize each other’s action, neither monarchy nor 
ecclesiastics can do aught but keep themselves miserably 
rich, and the great body of the people wretchedly poor. 

Free discussion and reason have done what little good in 
church and state affairs it was their function to do, except as 
will be hert'einafler mentioned • anti they are now in hoth Eng¬ 
land and the United States, but the safety-valve which pre¬ 
vents the boiler of the ecclesiastical steam-engine from burst¬ 
ing ; and secures political despotism, swindling, and corrujt- 
tidn, from having to do any tiling but change hands. 

Reason and free discussion are now the fifth wheel of the 
car of progress, whose useless noise and comparatively singu¬ 
lar appearance diverts attention from the slow ; nay, back¬ 
ward movement, of the other four wheels, and thus prevents 
any change for the better being made. 

If, on the continent of Europe, monarchs and the Pope 
forbid political and religious free discussion, it is not because 
they are afraid that the first will lead to liberty, or the sec¬ 
ond to practical wisdom. They arc perfectly aware that free 
tedkinq^wt disturbs political and religious affairs; and would 
only displace themselves who are well seated in, and have 
grown fat on, religious and political abuse, to make way for 
an ungorged shoal of political and ecclesiastical leeches. 

Passing lightly over the pitiable trash which in the 
United States more than in any other country is palmed off 
ou the multitude for knowledge, look at our higher litera¬ 
ture. See how it truckles to the low, and narrow, and un¬ 
scientific views which confessedly had llieir rise when man was 
a mere savage. Where, throughout the United States, is the 
magazine which has the liberal and independent tone of the 
Westminster Review, which hails from the capital of mon¬ 
archy-governed and confessedly church-taxed England? The 
most independent magazine of which the United States can 
boast, is the “ Atlantic Monthly but I have strong misgiv¬ 
ings as to whether they whose monied interests are staked 
in it will thank me, or would thank any one, for such 
praise. 

But the orthodox clergy are already, owing almost whol¬ 
ly to what mere fractional science and art have done, the laugh¬ 
ing-stock of nearly the entire scientific world, and tlic head- 
clergy are writhing under the tortures of self-contempt, in 
such agony, that the main drift of their preaching ia to try, 
without arousing their dupes, to let the knowing ones (whom 
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curiosity, interest, or a desperate attempt to dispel Sabbatical 
ennui may have brought into their congregations) see tbat 
they are not the fools which they, for bread and butter's sake, 
pretend to be. 

The following extract from a letter of Baron Humboldt 
to his friend Vamhagen Von Ense, is a fair sample of the con¬ 
tempt in which the apostle^ of mystery are held by men of 
science: 

"Berlin, March 21, 1842. 

“ My dear friend, so happily restored to me I It is a 
source of infinite joy to me to learn, from your exquisite let 
ter, that the really very delightful society of the Princess’s 
has benefited you physically, and, therefore, as 1 should soy, 
in my criminal materialism, mentally also. Such a society, 
blown together chiefly from the same fashionable world of 
Berlin (somewhat flat and atale), immediately takes a new 
shape in the house of Princess Puccklcr. It.is like the spi¬ 
rit which should breathe life into the state; the material 
seems ennobled. 

“ I still retain your " Christlichc Glaubcnslclirc/’ [a cel¬ 
ebrated work on the Christian Dogma, by Dr. David Fried¬ 
rich Strauss] 1 who long ago in Potsdam, was so delighted 
with Strauss’s Life of the Saviour.* One lcarna from it not 
only what he does not believe, which is less new to me, but 
rather what kind of things have been believed and taught 
by those black coats (parsons) who know how to enslave 
mankind anew, yea, who are putting on the armour of their 
former adversaries,” 

But a still more encouraging aspect of the case is, that a 
knowledge of the great truth is rapidly spreading, that all in 
the human connection is a vast material organism, the possible 
modi ftcations of which arc indicated by the organ of its high¬ 
est consciousness,—man ; and that the whole family of man 
is a grand social organism, (however, as yet, unjointed) the 
well-being of every part of which, is indtspemubte to that of 
every other part. But more of this, shortly. 

Mr. Paine suffered greatly during his last illness, (liia dis- 
easo being dropsy, attended with cough and constant vomit- 

* Rnmboldt's Letter to Vamhagen Von Ense, have just been published 
bj Messrs. Rudil & Cnrleton: and Strauss' Life or the Saviour, or, to give 
the work ita full title, " The Life of Jesus Critically Examined]’ is publisher] 
by Calvin Blanchard. The translation is by Marian Evans, the aocomplialie I 
authored of Adam Bede, and le pronounced by Stmn&a bim&clf to be troet 
elegantly done and perfectly correct 
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ing), yet hi? mental faculties remained unimpaired to the last* 
On th'e Stli of June* 1809, about nine o'clock in the forenoon, 
he expired, almost without a struggle. 

I have, as the reader has seen, noticed some of the little 
foibles and exeentri cities of Mr. Paine; not, however, that 
they were of any account, but simply because they attest that 
he was not superhumanly perfect' that he was not that ridi¬ 
culous cross between man and u God/' which the biographers 
of Washington have placed him in the position of appearing 
to be. 

Lovers arc sure to have their petty quarrels, else, they 
would be indifferent to cadi otherj and when prejudice shall 
be done away with, mankind will love Thomas Paine none 
the less for the human frailties which were just sufficient lo 
show that he belonged to human nature. 

The day after Mr. Paine's death, his remains were taken 
to New Rochelle, attended hy a few friends, and there buried 
on his farm ; and a plain stone was erected, with the follow¬ 
ing inscription:— 


THOMAS PAINE, 

AUTHOR OP “ COitMON SENSE,” 

Died June 8, 1809, aged seventydwo years and five months. 

Mr. William Cobbett afterward removed the bones of 
Mr. Paine lo England. 

In 1839, through the exertions of a few friends of the lib¬ 
era) cause, among whom Mr. G. Vale was very active, a neat 
monument, was erected over the grave of Mr. Paine. Mr. 
Frazec, ail eminent artist, generously volunteered to do the 
sculpture. This monument cost about thirteen hundred dol¬ 
lars. On it is carved a representation of the head of Mr. 
Paine, underneath which, is this inscription 

THOMAS PAINE, 

AUTHOR op 

COMMON SENSE. 

Reader, did it ever occur to you, that all the crimes which 
an individmal can commit, are in reality, summed up in the 
word juixfortune ? Such is the fact. Society, therefore, not 
altogether without reason, however rcgardlessof justice, con- 
eiders nothing more disgraceful than misfortune ; and hence it 
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is, that of all the slanders got up to injure the reputation of 
Mr. Paine, and thus prevent his influence, none have been 
more industriously circulated, and none have proved more 
successful, than those which represented him as Yjcing in ex¬ 
treme poverty. Without further remark, therefore, 1 shall 
call your attention to 

THE WILL OP THOMAS PAINE. 

“ Tie People cf the State of New York, by the Grace of God. 
Free and Independent, to all to whom these presents shall 
come or may concern, Send Greeting .* 

Know ye that the annexed is a true copy of the will of 
Thomas Paine, deceased, as recorded in the office of our sur¬ 
rogate, in and for the city and county of New York. In tes¬ 
timony whereof, wc have'caused the 'seal of office of our said 
surrogate to be hereunto affixed. Witness, Silvanus Miller, 
Esq., surrogate of said county, at the city of New York, the 
twelfth day of July, in the year of our Lord one thousand 
eight hundred and nine, and of our independence the thirty- 
fourth. Silt anus Milleu. 

The last will and testament of me, the subscriber, Thomas 
Paine, reposing confidence in my Creator God, and in no 
other being, for I know of no other, nor believe in any other, 
I, Thomas Paine, of the State of New York, author of the 
work entitled ‘ Common Sense/ written in Philadelphia, in 

1775, and published in that city the beginning of January, 

1776, which awaked America to a Declaration of Indepen¬ 
dence, on the fourth of July following, which was as fast as 
the work could spread through such an extensive country : 
author also of the several numbers of the L American Crisis 
thirteen in all,’ published occasionally during the progress of 
the revolutionary war—the last is on the peace; author also 
of the ‘ Rights of Man/ paTts the first and second, written 
and published in London, in 17111, and ; 92 ; author also of a 
work on religion, ‘ Age of Reason/parts the first and second. 

* X. B. I have a third pari by me in manuscript and an an¬ 
swer to the Bishop of Landafi' / author also of a w ork, lately 
published, entitled ‘ Examination of the passages in tlic New 
Testament quoted from the Old, and called prophesies con¬ 
cerning Jesus Christ/ and showing there are no prophecies 
of any such person ; author also of several other works not 
here enumerated,' Dissertations on the first Principles of Go¬ 
vernment/—‘ Decline and Fall of the English System of Fi¬ 
nance'—‘ Agrarian Justice' 1 etc., etc., make this my last will 
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and testament, tAit.? to eay : I give and bequeath to my exe¬ 
cutors hereinafter appointed, Walter Morton and Thomas Ad¬ 
dis Emmet, thirty shares 1 hold in the New York Phoenix In¬ 
surance Company, which cost me 1470 dollars, they are worth 
now upward of 1500 dollars, and all my moveable effects, and 
also the money that may be in my trunk or elsewhere at the 
time of my decease, paying thereout the expenses of my fune¬ 
ral, in trust as to the said shares, moveables, and money, for 
Margaret Brazier Bonneville, wife of Nicholas Bonneville, 
of Par is, for her own sole and separate use, and at her own 
disposal, notwithstanding her coverture. As to my farm in 
New Rochelle, I give, devise, and bequeath tlie same to my 
said executors, Walter Morton and Thomas Addis Emmet, 
and to the survivor of them, his heirs and assigns for ever, 
in trust, never tliel css, to soli and dispose of the nOTth side 
thereof, now in the occupation of Andrew A. Dean, beginning 
at the west end of the orchard and running in a line with the 

land sold to-.Coles, to the end of the farm, and to apply 

the money arising from such sale as hereinafter directed. I 
give to iny friends, Walter Morton, of the New York Phcenix 
Insurance Company, and Thomas Addis Emmet, connscllor- 
at-law, lute of Ireland, two hundred dollars each, and one 
hundred dollars to Mrs. Palmer, widow of ElihuPalmer, late 
of New York, to be paid out of the money arising from said 
sale, and I give the remainder of the money arising from that 
sale, one half thereof to Clio Rickman, of High or Upper 
Maryda-bone street, London, and the other half to Nicholas 
Bonneville of Paris, husband of Margaret B. Bonneville afore¬ 
said : and as to the south part of the said farm, containing 
upward of one hundred acres, in trust, to rent out the same 
or otherwise put it to profit, as shall be found most advis¬ 
able, and to pay the rents and profitB thereof to the said Mar¬ 
garet B. Bonneville, in trust for her children, Benjamin 
Bonneville and Thomas Bonneville, their education and 
maintenance, until they come to the age of twenty-one years, 
in order that she may bring them well up, give them good 
and useful learning, and instruct them in their duty to God, 
and the practice of morality, the rent of the land or the in¬ 
terest of the money for which it may be sold, as hereinafter 
mentioned, to be employed in their education. And after 
the youngest of the aaid children shall have arrived at the 
age of twenty-one years, in further trust to convey the same 
to the said children share and share alike in fee simple. But 
if it shall be thought advisable by my executors* and cxecn- 
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trix. or the survivor or survivors of them, at any time before 
the youngest of tlio said children shall come of age, to sell 
and dispose of the said south side of the said farm, in that case 
I hereby authorize and empower my said executors to sell nnd 
dispose of the same, and I direct that the money arising from 
such sale be put inttf stock, either in tiro United States bank 
stock or New York Phoenix Insurance company stock, the in¬ 
terest, or dividends thereof to be applied as is already direct¬ 
ed, for the education and maintenance of the said children ; 
and the principal to be transferred to tlie said children or the 
survivor of them on his or tlicir coining of age. I know not if 
the soeicty of people called quakers admit a person to bo bu¬ 
ried in their burying-ground, who does not belong to their so- 
cietv, but if they do, or will admit me, 1 would prefer being 
buned there, my father belonged to that profession, and I was 
partly brought up in it. But if it is not consistent with their 
rules to do this, I desire to be buried on my farm at New Ro- 
cliollc. The place where I am to be buried to be a square 
of twelve feet, to be enclosed with rows of'treee, and a stone 
or post and railed fence, with a head-stone with my name 
and age engraved upon it, author of ‘ Common Sense.' I 
nominate, constitute, and appoint Walter Morton, of the 
New York Phoenix Insurance company, and Thomas Addis 
Krnmot, counsel 1 0 r-al~]a w , late of Ireland, and Margaret. B. 
Bonneville my executors aud executrix to this my last will 
and testament, requesting them the said Walter Morton and 
Thomas Addis Emmet, that they will give what assistance 
they conveniently can to Mrs. Bonneville, and see that the 
children be well brought up. Thus placing confidence in 
their friendship, I herewith take my final leave of them and 
of the world. I have lived an honest and useful life to man¬ 
kind ; my time has been spent in doing good : and I die in 
perfect composure and resignation to the will of my Creator 
God. Dated this eighteenth day of Jauuary, in the year one 
thousand eight hundred and nine, and I have also signed my 
name to the other sheet of this will in testimony of its being 
a part thereof. Thomas Pa ink. (l. s.) 

Signed, scaled, and published and declared by the testa¬ 
tor, in our presence, who, at his roquest. and in the presence 
of each other, have set our names as witnesses thereto, the 
words ‘ published and declared 1 first interlined. 

William Keese. 

James Angevien, 

Cornelius Ryder.” 
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I have now, so far as I can discover, recorded all the 
facts in relation to Thomas Paine, with which the public 
have any concern. I have even repeated some things (under 
protest, he it remembered) with which the public have no 
business whatever. 

But the most important part of the task which, on refer* 
ence to my title-page, it will be perceived that I undertook 
remains to be completed. 

Every one will unquestionably draw their own conclu¬ 
sions from facts or what they consider such. But I assure 
all whom it may concern, that I should not consider myself 
justified in troubling them with my views on matters of the 
vast importance of religion or highest law, and govern¬ 
ment or social Bcience, had I not devoted to these subjects 
iong years of assiduous preparation ■ had I not, rightly or 
wrongly, -systemfsed facts; even now, I do so with a full 
consciousneBB of my need of vastly more light. 

Facts, separately considered, arc but the unconnected 
links of a chain ; truth is the chain itself. Facts, in them- 
selves, are worth nothing ; it is only the truths that are de* 
ducible from them through their systemization that is of use. 
Brick, and mortar, and beams, are facts; entirely useless, 
however, until systemized into an edifice. Every man's life 
is a fact, but the lives of such men as Rousseau, Paine, 
Comte, Luther, and Fourier, arc sublime truths which are 
to help to give to the lives of the individuals of our race, all 
that cati be conceived of even eternal” value. 

Strictly speaking, all authors are, like Paine, and Rous¬ 
seau, and Comte, heroes. But those writers who merely re¬ 
vamp, or polish up old, worn out ideas, and then sell them 
back again to those from whom. they stole, or borrowed, or 
begged them, are no more authors than they are manufactu¬ 
rers who steal, borrow, beg, or buy for next to nothing, old 
hats, iron them over, and sell them back for new to their 
former owners, who in their delight to find liow truly they 
fit their heads, do not suspect trie cheat, ft's a somewhat 
dfficult thing to make new hats fit hcadg. It r s a Herculean task 
to make new ideas fit them. It 7 b next to impossible to make 
new habits fit mankind. 

The American Revolution, of which Paine was the “au¬ 
thor hero,” and the French Revolution, of which Rousseau 
was the great mover, were, as I trust we have already seen, 
hut closely connected incidents in the grand Revolution which 
began with man’s instinctive antagonism to all which stand? 
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in the way of the 'perfect liberty which nature has, by one and 
the £Q.ii]e act, given him both the de3ire for, and the assu¬ 
rance of. 

All which exists or has taken place, is connected with all 
which ever has existed, or will exist or tnke place; and un¬ 
less the historian shows that connection, so far as it has a 
p erceptibly practical fearing, history becomes but a mere col¬ 
lections of curious, and otherwise barren details. 

I have before directed the attention cf the reader to the 
fact, that whoever penned the Declaration of our National 
Independence, must have well studied Rousseau’s “ Ccmtrai 
Social: f 

The Rev. Dr. Smith, in his 11 Divine Drama of History 
and Civilization,” speaks thus of the relation of Rousseau to 
his times:— 

“ Rousseau was the avenging spirit of the Evangelical 
Protestants whom monarchical France had massacred or 
banished. He had the blood and the soul of the Presbyterian 
in him: hut he was drunk with vengeance, and he had, accord¬ 
ing to his own confession, imbibed with his mother’s milk the 
hatred of kings, and nourished that hate and kept it warm. 
He declared that though man was born free lie was every¬ 
where in chains. Being gifted with great eloquence, he de¬ 
lighted his readers. He realized the government of the peo¬ 
ple and became the soul of the Revolution.’’ 

“Twelve hundred human individuals,” says Thomas Car- 
lyle, “ with the Gospel of Jean Jacques Rousseau id their 
pocket, congregating in the name of twenty-five millions, 
with full assurance of faith, to “make the Constitution:" 
such sight, the acme and main product of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury, our World can witness only once. For time is rich in 
wonders, in monstrosities most rich ; and is observed neveT to 
repeat himself or any of his Gospels:—surely least of all this 
Gospel according to Jean Jacques. Once it was right and 
indispensable, since such had become the belief of man ; but 
once also is enough." 

“ They have made the Constitution, these Twelve Hun¬ 
dred-Jean-Jacques Evangelists." 

“A new Fifth Evangelist, Jean-Jacques, calling on men 
to amend each the whole world’s wicked existence, and be 
saved by making the Constitution." 

Thomas Carlyle in innumerable other cases speaks most lov¬ 
ingly of “ Poor Jean Jacques.” In an elaborate critical esti¬ 
mate of Rousseau and the men of the 18th century, he says: 
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“ Hovering in the distance with use—struck minatory air- 
stern-beckoning, comes Rousseau. Poor Jean-Jacques I Al¬ 
ternately deified and cast to the dogs : a deep-minded, high- 
minded, even noble, yet woefully misarranged mortal, with 
all the misformations of nature intensified to the verge of 
madness by unfavorable Fortune. A lonely man ; his life a 
long soliloquy! The wandering Tireaias of his time;—in 
whom, however, did lie prophetic meaning, auch as none of 
the others offer. His true character, with its lofty aspirings 
and poor performings ; and how the spirit of the man worked 
so wildly like celestial fire in a thick, dark element of chaos, 
and shot forth etberinl radiance, all piercing lightning, yet 
could not illuminate, was quenched and did not conquer ; this 
with what lies in it, may now be pretty accurately apprecia¬ 
ted .” etc. 

The world-famous " Confessions” of Rousseau, have also 
powerfully stimulated revolt against the most despotic of ty¬ 
rannies that ever enchained the human race. No romance 
was ever half so interesting. With resistless power their au¬ 
thor compels us to himself. Every page chains the rea¬ 
der with electric fascination. With absorbing interest we 
follow him in every step of his strange sad life. Not a scene 
in the Confessions but whnt has formed the subject for a mas¬ 
ter piece by some great artist. Rousseau was one of those 
men whose fame the world has token into its own hands. 
One of those big-hearted, truth-loving, high-aspiring yet sad- 
fated, stumbling men, whose sufferings have been made up for by 
an eternal meed of tenderness and love. He has been taken 
into the heart of mankind. 

Perhaps nothing could more markedly manifest the place 
Jean Jacques holds in the heart of the world than the love 
and reverence which have been lavished on him by all the 
high-soulcd poets and writers in every land since hia day. 
Goethe, Schiller, Jean Paul, Shelley, Brougham, Byron, Car¬ 
lyle, Tcnnvson, etc., etc. All that is fresh and lofty and spi¬ 
ritual in the new French school of Poetry and Literature, is 
distinctly traceable to Rousseau. Bernadin dc Saint Pierre, 
Mad. de Stael, Chateaubriand, Lamartine, etc., etc., were suc¬ 
cessively formed under his influence and adoringly worship¬ 
ped him as their master. Thomas Carlyle in a, conversation 
with Emerson, (see English Traits, p. 22,) while speaking of 
the men who hud influenced the formation of his character. 
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declared that Rousseau's Confessions had*discovered to him 
that h& (Carlyle) was not a dunce.. 

R. \V. Emerson, too, speaks of “ The Confessions ” aa a 
book so important in literature, that it was weft worth while ta 
translate * * its courage and precision of thought will keep it 
goody 

And the high-souled SehiUer hymns Rousseau thus : 

“ Ilail grave of Rousseau 1 here thy troubles cease 1 
Thy life one search for freedom and for peace : 

Thee peace and freedom life did ne’er allow : 

Thy search is ended, and thou find’et them now t 
When will the old wounds scar 1 In the dark age 
Perish'd the wise. Light comes—how fared the sagef 
The some in darkness or in light bis fate. 

Time brings no mercy to the bigot’s hate 1 
Socrates charmed Philosophy to dwell 
On earth ; by false philosophers be fell : 

In Rousseau Christians marked their victim—when 
Rousseau endeavored to make Christians men 1” 

Reader, please to skip the next aix paragraphs, unless 
you can pardon a digression, (and I must confess to have 
given you some exercise in that respect already) and unless 
you furthermore love liberty, justice, and equal rights, not aa 
things to be merely talked about,sung about, and “fought, 
bled and died ” about, but as practical realities . 

In a state of bliss in perfect contrast with what generally 
passes for married life, Rousseau spent several years with 
Madam Re Warcns - r a lady of noble birth, who was in com¬ 
fortable circumstances, enjoying a pension from Victor Ama¬ 
deus, king of Sardinia. She was the wife of a man with whom 
she could not live happily, and from whom she therefore sepa¬ 
rated. Rousseau, in his “ Confessions/’ thus describes her : 
" All who loved her, loved each other. Jealousy and rivalry 
themselves yielded to the dominant sentiment she inspired ; 
and I never saw any of those who surrounded her, entertain 
the slightest ill will towards each other. 1 ' “I hazard the as¬ 
sertion, that if Socrates could esteem A spas! a, be would have 
respected Madam dc Warens.” “Let iny reader” continues 
the enamoured philosopher, “ pause a moment at this eulogy; 
and if he has in his mind’s eye any other woman of whom he 
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can say this much, lei him, as he values his life's repose, 
cleave to her, were she, for the rest, the lowest of drabs. 

Aftcr eight years of bliss with Madam de Warcns, that 
ladyk taste, though not her affections, changed. Rousseau, 
also wishing to visit Paris, they parted in perfect friendship. 
At Paris, Rousseau resumed the free-love connection with 
Th^r^sc Lc Vasscur, a youDg girl of small accomplishments, 
hut of a most amiable disposition. Some of the highest no¬ 
bles in Prance (including the king and queen) did not disdain 
to treat her with marked respect; and afteT Rousseau’s 
death, the government of France pensioned Theresa, instead 
of letting her die of hunger, as the government of England, 
to its eternal disgrace, suffered. Lady Hamilton, the mistress 
of Lord Nelson, to do, although to that accomplished Lady 
and to her influence and shrewd management at the court of 
Naples, England owes the victory of Trafalgar. One morn¬ 
ing, whilst the king and his ministers lay snoring, she man¬ 
aged to obtain from her intimate friend the queen, a permit 
for her gallant frcc-lovcr, Nelson, to water his fleet at Nap¬ 
les ; but for which, he could not have pursued and conquered 
the French at Trafalgar. His last request of the country for 
whose cause lie was dying, was,—“ Take care of my dear 
Lady Hamilton.” 

Yet England was too " virtuous ” to prevent Lady Hamil¬ 
ton from depending on the charity of a poor French washer¬ 
woman ; and from having, at last, to BtaTvc to death, in a 
garret, in the capital of the nation whose navy had been al¬ 
most destroyed through her management and her lover's bra¬ 
very. “A r irtue” and “piety” readily accept the services of 
those they impudently style "vicious” and "profane,” but 
generally consider it very scandalous to reward them. 

Some of the most “ virtuous " citizens in every country in 
Christendom do not hesitate to eat the bread and wear the 
clothes purchased with the rent of tliOAC curses inseparable 
from present - social institutions,—prostitution dens ■ and 
churches and missionaries, draw large revenues from these 
“ necessary evils " as they arc cantingly called. Necessary 
evils ? If there is a 11 sin ” which a jvst ** God ” could punish, 
it is that of admitting that there exists ■* necessary evils ; r 
for this “ sin ” is a most efficient prolonger of the damnation 
of the human race. 

But England did build monuments to Nelson, and he has 
had all the honor of the victory of Trafalgar. Why did not 
Lady Hamilton come m for a share of that honor? In addi- 
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tion to wliat we have seen she did to procure that victory; 
can any gallant mao doubt, that her charms were the main 
stimulus of Nelson's courage? What dangers would not a 
man that was a man brave, in order to swell with delight, 
admiration, and just approval, the heart of her whom lie 
adored, and who freely loved Mm ? 

, Header, did you ever ask yourself why it is that gallant 
men (and almost all notable men are gallant) are applauded 
in high society, and are comparatively little blamed or frowned 
upon among the million? Surdy, gallantry in woman is 
really no more “ vicious M than it is in man ; it is simply because, 
owing to ignorance with respect to the regulation of love af¬ 
fairs, it is more inconvenient, that it is more discountenanced. 
It is hecause women have to be, under present institutions, 
considered as chattels ; aa articles of luxunj, which no man 
wants to be at the expense of, except for his own pleasure, 
of cowr.se. But for ignorance of how to fvRy gratify every natu¬ 
ral desire, there would be no such words as either virtue or 
vice in the dictionary ; and however amiable it is for people 
to forbear to gratify themselves in any reaped, at the expense 
of others, still, we should constantly bear in mind, that all the 
honor that has ever been bestowed on “virtue” and self-de¬ 
nial, is primarily due to ignorance- and poverty ; to ignorance 
of how to create the means whereby to dispense with “ virtue,” 
self-denial, ay, and oven that most virtuous of all the virtues,— 
charity ; to ignorance of how to develop, modify, and com¬ 
bine the substantial, till desire is but the measure of fulfill¬ 
ment-till to will is but the precursor of to have . 

Human progress is generally divisible into three ages 
the age of mystery, the age of reason, and the age of practi¬ 
cal science ana art . These answer to the theological, the cri¬ 
tical, and the positive stages of the Grand Revolution just 
alluded to ; of which revolution, the " author hero ” was Au¬ 
guste Comte. 

Rousseau and Paine bad their forerunner in Martin Lu¬ 
ther : Comte's John Baptist was Charles Fourier. 

To Martin Luther and Charles Fourier, mankind arc al¬ 
most as much indebted, as to those for whom these prepared 
the way. 

Fourier was far more in advance of his time than wap 
Luther ; still, Luther J s step was much the most perilous to 
himself. Whoever can look on the picture [I saw it in the 
DusseldorJF Gallery] of Luther at the Diet of Worms, with 
dry eyci, without feeling an admiration near akin to adora- 
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tion for The 1Man who would go where the cause of -liberty 
called him, u though there should be there as many devils as 
dies on the roofs,” must be made of sterner stuff than I am. 

Look on that incarnation of bravery. Sec how undaunted 
that single representative of the cause of the human race 
stands, amidst the terrible array of priDees and bishops. 
There were six hundred of diem : headed by the Emperor him¬ 
self. 

As fearlessly as Paine first opeuly pronounced those trea¬ 
sonable words— “ American Independence,” Luther has 
dared to burn the Pope’s hull, even when there was not a 
crowned head in all Christendom, hut trembled at that awful 
document. Surely the heart that warnii for Paine must glow 
for Luther, materialist though I urn, I do reverence that 
brave monk. Had the Elector of Saxony been the most ab¬ 
solute monarch that ever reigned ; uud had the Landgrave 
of Hesse, tokcD as many wives* and concubines as the wisest 
man, in Jehovah's estimation, that over was or ever will be, 
is said to have had, these priuces would nevertheless deserve 
the eternal gratitude of mankind, for the protection they af¬ 
forded to the gTeat apostle of reform, but for the division, in 
the ranks of despotism, which he created, a Rousseau and a 
Paine could not so soon have preadted Ulerly t nor could a 
Fourier and a Comte as yet have indicated how to put it into 
practice. 

To the ieal and liberality of Mr. Albert Brisbane, 
and to the scholarship of Mr. Henry Clapp, Jr., arc English 
readers indebted for an introduction to Fourier's great work, 
“ The Social Destiny of Man. + And the same class of readers 
are similarly indebted to Mr- Lombc aud Miss Harriet Mar- 
tincau^ (the latter aided by professor Nichol) for being en- 

* 4< All the tbeoloftiuos of AViltcmborg assembled to draw up an answer 
[to the Landgrave's petiLiou to be allowed to have two wives,] and the re¬ 
sult was n com promise, lie was allowed a double marriage, on condition 
that bis second wife should not bo publicly recognized.'' 

*' If, nevertheless, yonr highness is fully resolved to lake a second wife, 
ws are of opinion that the marriage should be secret, *' 

"Given at Wittemherg, after the festival of St. Xitholus, 15.19,—Mar¬ 
tin Lutli?r, Philipp Melanctlion, Martin iiuccr, Antony Corvin, Adam, John 
Ijeaing, Justin Winttcrt, l>ion isles Mel aether.” —Michel ed Lfe of Lv- 
tAer. 

Published by Calvin Blanchard. 

J Between whom aod Mr. Atkinson, there took place that admirable 
correspondence on the subject of ilie " tsou <f Muh’m Aufure and Develop 
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abled fc acquaint themselves with “ The Positive Philosophy 
of Auguste Comte, 1 '* 

These great works are carrying on a constructive, and 
therefore noiseless and unostentatious revolution ; they do 
not (particularly the latter) appeal to the common under¬ 
standing, and tlie masses will know but little about them, 
until they feel their heneficient effects. But the keen observer 
and the social artist perceive that they have already given a 
new tone to all the higher literature of Western Europe, and 
even, to some extent, to that of the United States. 

’Tisstrange that they who are capacitated to think truth, 
should so generally' have made the unfortunate blunder of 
not seeing that by the masses, truth of any great degree of com¬ 
plexity can only' be felt. Their religion is addressed almost 
wholly to their feeling. Their knock down argument to all 
opposition, is, “ I feel it to he true.” A more unreasonable 
Echeme never emanated from Bedlam, than that of plying the 
masses with reason, on subjects so complicated as arc religion 
and sociology. Has not the experiment uniformly proven 
the truth of what I here assert? Reason is, of course, con¬ 
nected uritk every thing which a sane person voluntarily doeB 
or thinks of. It is connected with the construction of the 
steam engine; and should be similarly, and only similarly 
connected with social architecture. 

Numerous experiments to which the name of Fourier has 
been attached, have failed. But there was not one of them 
which bore the most distant resemblance to the system of the 
great master, whose name they so over-zeal ously and rashly 
appropriated. 

A very successful trial of the household economic .s of Fou¬ 
rier bag been going on in New York for the last three years, 
under the management of Mr. F. F. Underhill. Ills lt Cos¬ 
mopolitan Hotel” comprises four elegant five story brown 
Btone front houses, situated in the most fashionable part of 
Fourteenth-street. 

The world has been prevented from becoming acquainted 
with Fourier’s magnificent discoveries in social architecture, 
mainly through the agenev of the blackest and most impudent 
falsehood ever uttered. Courier’s system has been denounced 
as communism; whereas it is the very opposite of that. Our 

ment." republished in & neat volume by Mr. J. P- Mcnilnm, publisher of thr 
“ Boston Investigator.” 

* PublinheO by Colvin Blanchard. 
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present social hodge-podge is Skidmoreism itself, when com¬ 
pared with the system of which “ The Social Destiny of Man,” 
notwithstanding its incidental and non-essential errors is a 
hold and true outline. Next in importance to the discoveries 
of Comte, are Fourier's with respect to the human passions, 
and with respect to the equitable adjustment of the claims of 
labor, skill, and capital. 

But Fourier's system was, so to speak, the edifice in ad¬ 
vance of the foundation on which alone it could stand. Rixxl 
liberty, substantial happiness, and practical goodness must 
ha* T c a material basis* That basis has been furnished by Au* 
gustc Comte. 

Hr. Lewes, in biB Biographical History of Philosophy,* 
says : “ Comte is the Bacon of the nineteenth century. Like 
Bacon, he fully secs the cause of our intellectual anarchy, and 
also seeB the cure. We have no hesitation in recording our 
conviction that the Course de Philosophic Positive is the great¬ 
est work of Our century, and will form one of the mighty 
landmarks in the history of opinion. No one before him 
oyer dreamed of treating social problems otherwise than 
upon theological or metaphysical methods. He first showed 
how possible, - nay, how imperative—it was that social ques¬ 
tions, should be treated on the same footiDg with all other 
scientific questions/’ 

And Mill, in his ‘'System of Logic/'t speaks thus of ‘The 
Positive Philosophy:"— “A work which only requires to 
be better known, to place its author iu the very highest class 
of European thinkers. * * * A sociological system widely 
removed from the vague and conjectural character of nil for¬ 
mer attempts, and worthy to take its place, at last, among 
established sciences. * * * A work which I hold to he far 
the greatest yet produced in the Philosophy of the Sciences. 
* * * He [Comte] may truly be said to have created the 
philosophy of the higher mathematics. * * * Whose view 
of the philosophy of classification is the most erudite with 
which I am acquainted. * * * His workB arc the only 
source to which the reader can resort for a practical exem¬ 
plification of the study or social phenomena on the true prin¬ 
ciples of the Historical Method. Of that method I do not 
hesitate to pronounce them a model,” 

* This work should be in the possr-ssion of every scientific lover of Lib- 
wty. It is published by D. Appleton & Co. 

t Published by Harper A Brother* 
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" Clearness and depth, comprehensiveness and precision 
have never probably, been 30 remarkably united ns in Au¬ 
guste Comte,” says Professor GiUespi?., of Union College, JNbic- 
York. 

The following extracts from an article (understood to be 
by Sir David Drews ter) which appeared in the Edinburgh 
Review will also give some further idea of the aim and char¬ 
acter of The Positive Philosophy : 

“ A work of profound science, marked with great acute¬ 
ness of reasoning, and conspicuous for the highest attributes 
of intellectual power. It comprehends Mathematic 3, Astro¬ 
nomy, Physics, and Chemistry, or the sciences of Inorganic 
Bodies ; and Physiology, and Social Fh yblcb. or the sciences 
of Organic Bodies. 

" Under the head of Social Physics the author treats of 
the general structure of human societies, of the fundamental 
natural law of the development of the human species, and of 
the progress of civilization. This last Section is subdivided 
into three heads—the Theological Epoch, the Metaphysic¬ 
al Epoch, and the Positive Epoch —the first of these embra¬ 
cing Fetishism, Polytheism, and Monotheism.” 

Referring to the Astronomical part of the work, the Re¬ 
viewer says, “ Wc could have wished to place before our rea¬ 
ders some specimens of our author's manner of treating these 
difficult and deeply interesting topics—of his simple, yet 
powerful eloquence—of his enthusiastic admiration of intel¬ 
lectual superiority—of his accuracy as a historian, his honesty 
as a judge, and of his absolute freedom from all personal and 
national feelings.” 

But the mental effort which produced the "Positive Phi¬ 
losophy ” was too much for the brain of any one in an to make 
with impunity, ns the subsequent writings of the great posi¬ 
tivist show. With respect to these, and particularly to Com¬ 
te's Positive Religion, Mr. Lewes very considerately re¬ 
marks,— 11 let us draw a veil over them and I, who have 
made Comte a study, will add, that any other view than this, 
with respect to the writings which Comte sent forth to tho 
world after the Positive Philosophy, is most unjust. 

Tho clergy are at length aware that the slander and 
abuse which they have bellowed forth from the pulpit against 
Paine, have advertised his works more effectually than ten 
per cent of their own salaries could have done through the 
newspapers ; and hence the profound silence which they 
maintain with respeo^ to the personalty of Comte, and to tho 
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name of ,4 The Positive Philosophy." Priests know that the 
world’s old religion is dead ; nut they moan to prolong ita 
decay to the utmost, in order to feed, like carrion crows, on 
its rotten carcass ; they therefore take every precaution 
against having it stirred up. 

Observe in what general terms the 41 black coats,” as Hum¬ 
boldt styles tlieparsons, denounce the materialism with which 
all the high talent of the age in which we live is imbued. 
They do not wish to let their dupes know that such men ae 
Humboldt and Comte did not believe in the existence of the 
extra-almighty pedant whom they seat on the throne of the 
universe. 

We have already seen that the author of “ Cosmos ”* not 
only held superstition and its ministers in as utter contempt 
as did he who wrote “ The Age of Reason,” but that he was 
furthermore a thorough materialist; and the author of The 
Positive Philosophy has mathematically annihilated a God 
who can have no practical existence to man y together with 
the supposed foundation of a faith, the further teaching of 
which, can but hold human perfection in abeyance. Yet the 
aristocracy of Europe were proud of the companionship of 
Humboldt, and cmpcTors and kings presented him with testi¬ 
monials of their high regard. 

As to Auguste Comte, it is rumored, that the Emperor 
Napoleon III. hold frequent conferences with him; ana the 
encouragement which that manarch is giving to men of sci¬ 
ence is matter of public notoriety. 

But how docs “ The Model Republic” compare with mo¬ 
narchical Europe in these vitally important matters ? Is not 
the noise which, in the United States, is made about freedom, 
as hollow as is the din with which our loud-belled churches 
call their congregations to the worship of him who they no- 
vcrthcless pay enjoined secret devotion? 

In a country where no throned sovereign bears sway, 
whore no crowned pope sends forth his bull forbidding tho 
offices of human kindness to be extended to those who have 
incurred his displeasure, what dread tyrant willed that 
Thomas Paine should be shunned by many of his illustrious 
compeers ;—that his bones should be refused a resting place 
beside those of even thc?cw^ persecuting and vindictive of all 
the Christian sects ; that his name should be almost left out 
of the history of the glorious deeds which his inspiration 


* R<>published by Messrs. Hnrpcr & Brothers, 
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caused to be performed, and even to this day, be held, in 
utter abhorrence, by nearly all those for whose welfare Ilia 
life and gpemlid talents were so cheerfully devoted ? Who, 
ib that tyrant? 

“Priestcraft! ” readily answer they who zealously ad¬ 
vocate ‘popular free dkemsson, and an appeal to popular 
opinion, as a means of finding out how to deal with those 
most important and complicated of all affairs,—religion 
and government. “Priestcraft!” they exclaim; ( as they 
lavish their carefully nnsystemized sociological facts, their cri¬ 
tical expositions, and their logical deductions, upon the hor¬ 
rified, astounded, and enragod, but not at all edified multitude. 

Well, my friends, betuven you and me, I must acknow¬ 
ledge that you Aa^c slapped that tyrant’s prime ministor.full 
in the face. Try it again. But first gather up your pearls, 
lest the many before whom you have indiscriminately cast 
them, and who want some tiling of which they can make a far 
more practical and satisfactory use, turn upon and “ rend you/’ 
“Ignorance! of course we know that priestcraft thrives 
On ignorance. Ignorance is that tyrant, methinka I hear 
you further answer. 

Yes, my friends, ignorance is that tyrant. But still, the 
most important, and by far most difficult question remains 
unanswered. lie is not ignorance of the fact that the Bible ia 
of human origin. The Bible is but one of the wcather-cocka 
winch tell which way the wind of popular folly blows. The 
Koran is another, and so is the Book of Mormon. And 
they are all rather useful than otherwise, as they furnish sug¬ 
gestions as to the course to be pursued by scientific and ar¬ 
tistic reformers. He is not ignorance with respect to read¬ 
ing, writing, geography, grammar, arithmetic, Greek, Latin ; 
in short, he is not ignorance of anything which has hitherto 
been taught or thought of in any school or college. 

I’ll tell you what he is ignorance of, presently ; and, at the 
same time, I will demonstrate how to liberate man from his 
despotism, and rescue the memory of Thomas Paine from the 
reproach which has boon so unjustly, so blindly, or else so un- 
inte7itio7iaMy heaped upon it. 

Are such rights as English Constitutionalism can give m* 
worth contending fbr? Independence is the only measure 
that can be of any avail; substantially said Thomas Paine to 
those more cautious rebels who, at the commencement of “ the 
tomes that fried men’s souls,” were * glooming over the miser¬ 
able effects arid ch half measure* had produced. 
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Are such shams of rights as caucus-and-ballot-baxism can 
give us F worth spending any moie time, and money, and agi* 
tation upon ? I ask, and appeal to what lias been most lying- 
ly named free government in Greece, Koine, England, Ye* 
nice, France, the United States, and wherever else it has 
been attempted to make permanent the crisis stage of pro* 
gress which marks the departure from monarchy. No, my 
friends, Art-Liberty alone l can be of any avail. 

Art-Liberty may now sound as strange as did American 
Independence when first pronounced by Thomas Paine; ay, 
and as treasonable, too. Still, I repeat, nothing short of 
Art-Liberty can prevent the freedom-experiment which Paino 
so powerfully incited, from failing in the United States, as 
badly as it has in e^ery other country where it has been 
tried. 

Haw far short of such failure is that experiment now ? 
when statesmen, and philosophers, ay, and philanlkropists I 
arc seriously discussing the question, whether “ free laborers ” 
or “ slaves 1 ’ have the most uncomfortable time of it ? 

Look at the opaque webb of entanglement which our “re¬ 
presentatives ,r have wove, or “ enacted ” for us, and called 
“ law.” Look at the wretched and expensive farces which 
the admin! 3 terers of these “ laws” play, under the name of 
“trials.” Arc caucusing, balloting, “constitutions,” “laws,” 
dji&jury-trial'-juMioe the sum and substance of the liberty for 
which Paine stimulated that glorious band which Washing¬ 
ton led, to sacrifice their lives ? Is this the end of the revo¬ 
lution which “ Common Sense" instigated? 

Was the earth fertilized and the ocean reddened with hu¬ 
man blood, and were both earth and ocean Btrcwn with the 
ashes and the wrecks of human skiLl and industry, in order 
to achieve demagogism ? In fine, are nature's resources fully 
exhausted, only to produce such a miserable abortion that 
her highest being, man, abjures her for the “ supernatural ?” 
Surely this cannot be bo. 

Reader, did you ever notice the fact that the United 
States Government and that of Russia are, and have always 
been on remarkably loving terms with each other? Well, 
this is but as natural as it is for “ birds of a feather to flock 
together.” The political systems of both Russia and Ame¬ 
rica, are, about equally, as pure absolutisms as governments 
can be. In Russia, the Lead of the majority-despotism 
which tyranizes, is designated by birth. The Russian Gov¬ 
ernment is a aim pi a despotism, modifiable by assassination. In 
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the United States, the band of conspirators for wholesale 
violence and wrong,—the head, or directory of the majority 
despotism which, tyrannizes, is designated by caucus fraud, 
and ballot-box jugglery ; aided by perjury, bribery, corruption, 
and by the occasional use of the hat, the bludgeon, the dag¬ 
ger, and the pistol. The difference between Russian and 
American 'despotism is so non-essential, that no two great 
governments in the world have shown such marked good 
feeling for each other, as have that of the Czar and those fa¬ 
vorites with whom ho shares the spoils, and that of the Pre¬ 
sident, by whom and his sycophants, the United States is 
freshly subjugated and plundered every four years. 

But what do you mean by Art-Liberty ? Methinks I hear 
those ask who have not already hid their stupidity from them - 
selves, under that common cover of dullness,—“ Utopia.” 

By Art-Liberty, my friends, I moan the practiced applica¬ 
tion of oil science and art systemised, as fast as unfolded. The 
only law which can govern a free state, must be di$cove?'cd / 
it must be drawn from the whole of science and art; not “ en¬ 
acted human law can no more be “enacted” than can 
physical law. 

Art-Liberty will be the crowning art of arts in develop¬ 
ing nature's resources, of discovering and modifying her laws 
and of combining her powers till 11 creation ” shall be complete t 
till supply shall be adequate to demand ; till nature's grand 
end, which the aim of her highest consciousness instinctively * 
indicates, is attained ; till nature's highest organism, man, 
attain to happiness not only perfect, but lasting enough 
to fully satisfy his hve-sense nature without recourse to “be¬ 
yond the skies till all physical obstacles to man's liberty to 
be- happy are removed, even to the unfriendliness of climate 1 
Not, by such fanciful means as that great seer, Fourier, sup 
posed, but wholly through the working, with nature, of sci¬ 
ence and art, which have conquered steam and electricitv, 
and made so many other things which were inimical to man's 
happiness, the very moans of promoting it ; and which will 
make the good of everything, through in exact propor¬ 
tion to its present evil, tlirough abuse or neglect. 

Man's Leaders, must find out how to satisfy man's highest 
aspirations, instead of catering forliis prejudices ; instead of 
confirming him, by flattery and cajolery, in his false, superna- 
turalistic notions - r instead of studying the trickery of repre¬ 
senting and plundering him. And. they will rapidly find tins 
out, as soon aa a knowledge (already attained) of the unity 
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of science, spreads among them, and along with it, its corrcl* 
late,—that all mankind are one organism, no individual of 
which can be indifferent to each and all of the others. Enlight¬ 
ened, far-seeing, all-benefiting selfishness will thcD take the 
place of short-sighted, suicidal, penny wise pound foolish 
cunning; and that barricade of hypocrisy,—duty, that most 
fallible of all guides,—conscience, and “ virtue " and “ vice,” 
those mo6t unscientific and mischievous expressions that have 
ever crept into the vocabulary of human tolly, will be obso¬ 
lete. 

Let ns draw a picture of the condition of things which 
the current schemes of politics, religion, moralism, “ virtue," 
and “ law" mast very shortly produce, if they had unopposed 
sway—if the requirements oT both our civil and religious 
guides were fully complied with 

If all contracts in accordanoe with present “law” were 
fulfilled to the letter, and if all the “ duties ” enjoined by pro 
sent moral ism were unflinchingly performed, and if all which 
“ virtue ” styles “ vice” was entirely abstained from, and if 
what is now " free trade" according to “ law," had a “ fair 
field,” how long would it take a millionth of the earth's inha- 
bitants to accumulate all its wealth ? In my opinion, it 
would not take ten generations to produce that reign oT 
“ law 11 principle” morality,” "virtue,” and M free,trade,” 
or “ mind-your-own business,”—and-every-onofor-himsclf-isro, 
on the earth. 

But there must be no stealing, swindling, or robbery, at 
legally defined, on any account; and there must be no sexual 
intercourse out of - the bonds of monogamy, even- for 
bread ; and above all, there must be no acts, or even words of 
treason . The laboring man and the laboring woman, must 
patiently and slowly (nay, not very slowly I'm thinking) die 
on such wages as they who, tn perfect security } hold all the 
wealth, chose to give; and those out of work must brave 
martyrdom to “ principle f by starving, straightway, unless 
they can obtain a “ permit ” to drag out a few months, po& 
sibly years, in sack cloth and on watcr-grucl in an alms¬ 
house.* 

In all soberness, I ask, is not this a fair statement of the 

M claim to have here made a very liberal concession ; lor I have strong 
doubts os to whether old fo^yisro, if it bad it ail ila own way, and had not 
(ho slightest fear of being disturbed, would furoish even Alms-houses, Back* 
eloUi, and water-gruel to anu of its victims; to those who were too M shift 
leaa 1 to take care of themselves. 
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caso ? and, therefore, is not an. entire change, religious, social, 
and moral, the only thing that can cure present religious, 
social, and moral disease ? And who are nearest to the 
“ kingdom of heaven ?” who arc least obstructive to the “ mil 
lenium ?” they who are now considered moral, virtuous, and 
respectable, or they whom such term immoral, vicious, and the 
vilest of the vile ? 

The only thing that ever made me seriously consider wlte* 
theror not “ Jesus ” was a divine personage, was, the prefer¬ 
ence which he uniformly ^nve to sinners,” “publicans and 
harlots,” even, over the “ Scribes, Pharisees ana hypocrites,” 
who performed all which “ the law n and moralism required. 
And I must confess that I am still astonished that any one 
should, almost two thousand years ago, so fully have under¬ 
stood what so very few, even now, have any conception of. 
Yet this, the strongest argument which can be adduced to 
prove u Christ's” divinity, the doctors of that divinity have 
never, to my knowledge, brought up. Xeed I add that the 
reason is very evident? Of course, were the doctors aforesaid 
to make a thorough use of this argument, they would upset the 
whole present political, legal, and moral scheme. Well, 
would it not be best to overthrow it by any means what¬ 
ever ? or, to put the question more justly, can present “ in¬ 
stitutions ” be too soon or too thoroughly superseded by those 
which Art-Liberty, but for them,would produce? 

Opiniouism and moralism, like “aupernaturalism, (of 
which they are the refinement) have ages since, exhausted 
what little power for good they ever had, and became 30 ex¬ 
ceedingly morbific to the social organism, that they cannot 
be too speedily excreted. Reason, and free discussion were 
once, in the fifth century, I believe, seriously engaged on the 
question as to whether angels could go from one point to 
another without passing through intermediate space ; and I 
myself, in the nineteenth century, have heard reason and free 
discussion on the question as to whether there was or was 
not a personal devil j nay, that devil's tail was actually dia- 
cussed and reasoned upon. How much progress have reason 
ant] free discussion made since the fifth century ? Have they 
made any ? Are we not indebted for every bit of liberty we 
eqjoy now, more than mankind did then, to science and art? 
always excepting what little good reason and free discussion 
or subjectivism have done as very common and proportion- 
ably subordinate auxiliaries, during crisis-stages of revob> 
tion. Then, these weapons, when wielded by such men v 
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Thomas Paine, were of use: na.y, ti>otdd have been of use, had 
the social structure which they were the instruments of tear¬ 
ing down been replaced by one really win, instead of by one 
Milt of the damaged , ay, even rotten materials of the old one. 
Paine did all which he could be expected to do ; but bis no 
ble efForts were not seconded ; for they wbo wield hif wea¬ 
pons now, resemble those soldiers who, instead of attacking 
fresh foes, continue to thrust their swords into the bodies of 
the slain. Was Thomas Paine here to-day, his old remedies, 
religious and political papular free discussion and reasoning 
would be thrown aside ; or only used to assist science and art 
to displace them in religious and state affairs. How other¬ 
wise could he be Thomas Paine? He who was the very in¬ 
carnation of revolution ? True, he trusted that he should 
“ never use any other weapons than those of reason but he 
had before trusted that British constitutionalism was the best 
possible thing for the State. Yet how widely and nobly did 
he afterwards change his course in that respect; and would 
he not now sec full as much cause as he did then, for taking 
another tack ? Can any sensible person, who would honor his 
memory, say that he would not? say that he would be satis- 
fled with the despotism which cancuB-and-ballot-boxism has 
palmed off on us, or with any of the means hitherto used to 
get rid of it? 

Man’s right to be Belf-govcmcd is, equally with his desire 
to be so, self-evident. But what is most insultingly termed 
u elective franchise/' is the farthest thing possible from self- 
government. It iB, except as a transient Or crisis-stage expe¬ 
dient, of all fallacies the moat monstrous. As a permanency, 
it has no type, and consequently no warrant throughout na¬ 
ture. In every instance where majorityism haB become 
chronic, it has proved as bewildering and destructive to the 


* “The moat formidable weapon against errors of every kind is Rea- 
60D. I have never used any other, and I trust I never shall j M says Fuinc. 
in hie dedication of “ The Age of Jl&isan" to his “ fellow-citizens of the United 
State of America." But nc had dreadful experience of the rebennd against 
himself, which the blows that he dealt with that weapon caused. And su¬ 
perstition is fully as rampant with the multitude now, as it was before the 
f Age of Reason" was written ; and it is us rife now, as it then was, even 
with the higher classes; with the, exception that is clearly traceable to 
science and art. Every man of intelligence at all above the vulgar knows, 
that not only Ethan Alien, Jefferson, and Franklin “were infidels" os the 
phnue is, but that Lafayette, and, in fact, nearly all the other revolutionary 
worthies, no more believed in the “divinity 11 of''llifilllblc/ IhiD Paine did. 
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nodal organism, as tlie worst insanity proves to the individu¬ 
al. There is no record of society's being afflicted with the 
caucus-and-ballot-box mania for any considerable length of 
time, without having to be confined in the straight jacket of 
military despotism ; or prescribed a double dose of essentially 
the same kind of tyranny from which it had been so madly 
supposed that an escape had been made. What, then, I ask, 
in behalf of Thomas Paine, whose distinguishing character^* 
tic, was to “ go ahead” is the use of fooling any longer with 
the speculative, abstract, tantalizing shadows of human rights, 
which our corrupt, spoil-seeking demagogues impudently 
palm off on us for liberty? And why persist longer In re¬ 
peating the miserable religious and moral failures into which 
out religious and moral quacks plunge os 7 

To what purpose have both religion and politics been so 
freely discussed, for nearly a century past, in the United 
States, by all who had moro tongue than brain, and more van¬ 
ity than depth of research ? This is not saying that some wise 
and very worthy people have not also been led into the fal¬ 
lacy that abstract subjectivism was sufficient to remedy des¬ 
potism. I was once in that unfortunate predicament myself j 
and the axiom of Thomas Jefferson (I believe it was Jeffer¬ 
son's, at any rate it is the axiom o fh is loudest followers) was, 
that error may be safely trusted where reason is left free to 
combat it. But I ask in all soberness, has error been safely 
trusted in the United States, though reason is there as free 
to combat it as the majority will let it be ? And with what 
good effect, so far aa social architecture is concerned, have 
carefully culled, and almost as carefully isolated facts been 
laid before the multitude, whose views are necessarily con¬ 
fined to the specialities which constitute their calling , since 
the acute stage of revolution in this country ? 

I tell you that facta, to be worth any thing, must be sys¬ 
tem i zed ■ and that, too, immeasurably more in social or state 
affairs than in any others ; and that this requires the wisest 
heads that can grow on human shoulders, aided by all science 
and art, and by the most laborious and uninterrupted prepa¬ 
ration. Social. Science is the art of arts j not the art of po¬ 
litical trickery . 

In spite of all the freedom of the tongue and of the press 
which the majority will allow to be exercised, or can allow 
to be exercised till social science and art take charge of edu¬ 
cation, ia not our political system corrupt to the very core? 
Arc not they who have charge of the public treasury a very 
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gang of thieves? And arc not they whom “elective fran¬ 
chise 51 places at the head of affairs, plunging the nation in¬ 
to bankruptcy every few years, and at snorter and shorter 
intervale, by their reckless wastefulness, in lotting the life¬ 
blood of industry, as now carried on—money—pour abroad 
like water, for the sake of catching their dippers full of it? 

And as to religion :■—has not the empire state, New York, 
in 1800, enacted Sundaydaws which would have done credit 
to the Blue Code of Connecticut in 1050 ? Are not church- 
building, and church-going, and revivalism, ay, and Mormon- 
istn, life among that very multitude—that highest court from 
whose droad decrees there is no present appeal, to whom freo 
discussion and facts have been presented to the extent they can 
be by present methods ? 

The popular free-discussion of affairs of the last degree 
of complication—religious and state affairs—except during 
the crisis period of revolution, only renders that worst of defy* 
potisms, anarchy, chronic: it seats in the social organism, 
that political gangrene—demagogism—which has always 
hitherto, sooner or later, required the cauterization of mili¬ 
tary despotism, (a remedy all but as bad as the disease) in or¬ 
der to be got lid of—in order to save even civilization. Des¬ 
potism is 5ie most inveterate of all the diseases of the social 
organism which ignorance has inflicted j nay, it is a complica¬ 
tion of all its diseases. What, my fellow-man, would any of * 
you think of the physician who should consult with an indi¬ 
vidual organism with a view to taking that organism’s opin¬ 
ion as to what course he (tho physician) had heat pursue in 
order to cure him, (the organism) of scrofula, complicated 
with every other bodily disease to which flesh is heir ? 
Would not the patient, if he had one spark of common sense 
left, order such a doctor out of doors? with “ Sir, I expected 
aid from your science and vour healing art ; and did not em¬ 
ploy you to mock and insult me in my wretchedness.” 

Would any one who possessed a spark of reason, even, 
venture at sea in a vessel, with respect to the management of 
which, the volo of all who happened to go on board was 
going to be taken? And do the managers of the ship of 
state require less preparation than do common sailors? Do 
they not require so much more useful knowledge than they 
have ever been qualified with, that they have always wrecked 
or capsized the ship of state, except where it is only a ques¬ 
tion of time when they will do so ? Evidently, church and 
slate management require art and skill infinitely superior to 
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what" supernaturalism ” and its legitimate child, moLarehism, 
or its bastard issue, caucus-and-balLot-boxism, arc capable of. 
From the dissecting room; the chemical laboratory ■ the as¬ 
tronomical observatory ; the physician’s and physiologists 
study ; in fine, from all the schools of science and art, should 
human law be declared, instead of being “ enacted JJ in legis¬ 
lative halls, by those who, in every respect besides political 
trickery, fraud, and “ smartness,” are perfect ignoramuses. 

Nature throughout, must be so modified- (not changed) ; so 
liberaled from. the thraldom of antagonism or counteraction ; in 
short, so improved by art. that the conditions which now ne¬ 
cessitate despotism and evil will be superseded by those which 
will make liberty, and all that is desirable, as spontaneous as 
is the order of the spheres. 

Man naturally desires to be good. There is not, never was, 
and never can be, a sane human being who would not like to 
have things so arranged, that every human desire could he ful¬ 
ly gratified, instead of, as now, almost wholly denied gratifi¬ 
cation ; man’s “ holy M or “ heavenly ” desires,—the very 
quintessence of sensualness, are a constant, and will be an 
everlasting testimony to the truth of this. 

Priescraft cannot be put down, till man obtains his “ be¬ 
ing’s” end and aim,” or is satisfied that it is attainable, in this 
material, this perceptible, this sense-world. To desire must 
be to possess, with the exception (if it can he called an excep¬ 
tion) of the intervention of just exertion enough to give to pos¬ 
session its dive value. Mankind will, with few exceptions, 
scorn reason, so long as it arrays itself against human in¬ 
stinct ; against what man/eets to be true. And until science 
and urt give man (or assure him that they can give him) the 

f icrfect and sufficiently lasting happiness which he instinctive- 
y knows that the power which created him ovies Mm and 
stamds pledged to give him or turn out to he an almighty fai¬ 
lure, he will pursue that happiness even, beyond the grave; 
unth priestcraft, for his guide, of course. 

Can nature or all existence, mil ? and allow the drafts which, 
on the indisputable testimony of the human passions, she has 
authorized her highest beings to draw on her, to be protest¬ 
ed ? Surely, “ supernatural! sra '* itself is les3nbsurd than this. 

Friends of human rights! Bolicvers in progress! Is any 
thing more certain, than that combined science and ita cor¬ 
responding art, or full and complete development, must prova 
adequate to all for which “ miracle ” can be intelligibly in 
yoked ? 
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Ignorance with respect to this, then; ignorance of how torfe- 
vdop naltire’s resourees, and modify ana harmoniously combine 
her powers, so as to liberate her tendency to perfection from 
all obstructions—so as that her means will correspondent to 
her ends,—constitutes the tyiunt in search of whom wc start¬ 
ed. There ho stands 1 But he is not invulnerable, nor is his 
fearfully, ay, all but "8upc^natu^ally ,, strong fortress impreg¬ 
nable. Let us “up and at him,"'then, as determinedly as our 
sires of glorious memory charged his minions at Bunker 
Hill. Parleying, as we have learned by long, sad experience, 
ie sheer nonsense; quarter being out of the question. This 
arcli enemy of mankind must be annihilated before liborty 
can be an actuality. And the religious faith of the hu¬ 
man race must be transferred from the mysterious and impos¬ 
sible, and from their correlates, the subjective and speculative, 
to the intelligible and practical. And these must be shown 
capable of fulfilling man’s highest aspirations, before he 
can truly understand the mission, and fully appreciate the 
^orth of Thomas Paine. 

I trust I have shown that, to conquer the tyrant which 
ignornnce of how to be free constitutes, was the common aim, 
and the real , however glimmcringly perceived object, of tho 
exertions of Rousseau, Paine, Comte, and all the other au¬ 
thor-heroes and heroines, who have ever written. In con¬ 
clusion allow me to propose a crisis-question for the pratieal 
consultation upon, oi my friends, whose religion (If 1 may bo 
allowed to accuse them of having any) reason and free dis¬ 
cussion compose : 

How can man he extricated from having to grovel round 
and round and round in tho hopeless orbit which has mystery 
for its center, monarchy for his aphelion, demagogism for its 
perihelion, and unvarnished wretchedness or gilded misery 
for its whole course, except by scientifically, artistically, and 
unitedly creating the requisite conditions for Actual Liberty? 

All have their hobby. AJinc, it will be pretty clearly per¬ 
ceived is,—that nature, through development , will prove aU- 
su/jicient. 

Come, all ye who delight in the amble of that well-tried 
hack,—popular religious, political, and sociological discussion, 
and who do not like the complexion of present, religious, po¬ 
litical, and social institutions, and who are not enamoured 
of the millennium which I have shown would constitute their 
ultimatum:—If you object to Art-Liberty, please to let the 
world know definitely, what you do prrpo*. 
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Ag onn of the most heroic acts of Thomas Pained life,, 
and ore which aluo showed the profoundness of his political 
wisdom, was his speech in opposition to the execution of 
Louis XYL, 1 wish to draw particular attention to it; and 
therefore give it a place in an Appendix; for I have observed 
that even the most cursory readers generally look at the end 
of a work. 

This speech, Mr. Paine well understood, would expose him 
to the fiercest wrath of the Jacobins, who, sustained hy the 
triumphant rabble, had resolved, in the king’s case, to dis - 
pen sc with even the forms of “ justice,” to the extent of set¬ 
ting aside the rule which required tho sanction of a two- 
thirds majority for the infliction of the death penalty. “We 
vote,” protested Lanjuinai’s, when the balloting was ordered 
to commence, “ under the daggers and the cannon of tho fac¬ 
tions. 1 ’ 

In order to more fully understand in what fearful peril 
Mr. Paine voluntarily placed himself by delivering this 
speech, it will be necessary to know that “ tho factions ” to 
which deputy Lanjuinois referred, were composed of the 
cruel monsters (and their abettors) who, a short time before^ 
had “ laboured,” ag their horrible, but “ disinterested ” leader, 
Malllard, termed it, during thirty-six honr6, at massacreeing 
the unarmed prisoners, who had been committed on mere sus¬ 
picion of not being friendly to the powers that then held 
away; and for which “labour,” its zealous and industrious 
performer, all covered with blood and brains, demanded in. 
stant payment of tho committee of the municipality, threaten¬ 
ing them with instant death if they did not comply. 
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“Do you think I have earned only twenty-four franca V 1 
-eaid one of these prijidpled assassins, brandishing a massive 
weapon, 41 why, I have slain forty with my own hands." 


SPEECH OF THOMAS PAINE, AS DEPUTY IN THE 
NATIONAL CONVENTION OF FRANCE, IN OPPO¬ 
SITION TO THE EXECUTION OF THE KING. 

Citizen President : 

My hatred and abhorrence of absolute monarchy arc suffi¬ 
ciently known; they originated in principles of reason and 
conviction, nor, except with life, can they ever be extirpated ; 
but my compassion for the unfortunate, whether friend or 
enemy, is equally lively and sincere. 

I voted that Louis should be tried, because it was neces¬ 
sary to afford proofs to the world of the perfidy, corruption, 
and abomination of the French government. 

The infinity of evidence that has been produced exposes 
them in the most glaring and hideous colours. 

Nevertheless I am inclined to believe that if Louis Capet 
had been born in an obscure condition, had he lived within 
the circla of an amiable and respectable neighbourhood, at 
liberty to practice the duties of domestic life, had he been 
thus situated I cannot believe that he would liavc shewn him¬ 
self destitute of social virtues ; wo are, in a moment of fer¬ 
mentation like this, naturally little indulgent to his vices, or 
rather to those of his government; wc regard them with ad¬ 
ditional horror and indignation ; not that they arc more hei¬ 
nous than those of his predecessors, but because our eyc 3 are 
now open, and the veil of delusion at length withdrawn ; yet 
the lamentably degraded state to which he is actually re¬ 
duced is surely far less imputable to him than to the constitu¬ 
ent assembly which, of its own authority, without consent or 
advice of the people, rostored him to the throne. 

I was present at the time of the flight or abdication cf 
Louis XVI., and when he was taken and brought back. The 
proposal of restoring to him the supreme power struck me 
with amazement; and although at that time I was not a citi¬ 
zen, yet as a citizen of the world, I employed all the efforts 
that depended on me to prevent it. 

A email society, composed only of five persons, two oi 
whom are now members of the convention, took at that time 
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the name of the Republican Club (Socidtd Republicnine). 
This society opposed the restoration of Louis, not so much on 
account of his personal offences, as in order to overthrow 
monarchy, and to erect on its ruing the republican system 
and an equal representation. 

With this design I traced eut in the English language 
certain propositions which were translated, with some trifling 
alteration, and signed by Achilles Duchelclet, lieutenant- 
general in the army of the French republic, and at that time 
one of the five members which composed our little party ; 
the law requiring the signature of a citizen at the bottom 
each printed paper. 

The paper was indignantly tom by Malouet, and brought 
forth in this very room as an article of accusation against the 
person who hod signed it, the author, and their adherents - t 
but such is the revolution of events that this paper is now 
revived, and brought forth for a very opposite purpose. 

To remind the nation of the error of that unfortunate 
day, that fatal error of not having then banished Louis XYI 
from its bosom, the paper in question was conceived in the 
following terms ; and I bring it forward this day to plead in 
favor of his exile preferably to his death. 

"Brethren, and fellow CitizenB: The serene tranquillity, 
the mutual confidence which prevailed amongst us during 
the time of the late king’s escape, the indifference with which 
we behold him return, are unequivocal proofs that the ab¬ 
sence of the king is more desirable than hie presence, and 
tliat he is not only a political superfluity but a grievous bur¬ 
then pressing hard on the whole nation. 

“ Let us not be imposed on by sophisms : all that con¬ 
cerns this man is reduced to four points. He has abdicated 
the throne in having fled from his post. Abdication and de* 
Bertion arenot characterized by length of absence, but by the 
single act of flight. In the present instance the act is every 
thiDg, and the time nothing, 

“ The nation can never give hack its confidence to a man 
who, false to his trust, perjured to hia oath, conEpiree a clan¬ 
destine flight, obtains a fraudulent passport, conceals a king 
of France under the disguise of a valet, directs his course to¬ 
wards a frontier covered with traitors and desertere, and evi¬ 
dently meditates a return into our country with a force capa¬ 
ble of imposing hU own despotic laws. Ought his flight to 
be considered as hie own act, or the act of those who fled 
with him? Waa it a spontaneous resolution of his owr, or 
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was it inspired into him by others? The alterLdtive is int> 
material: whether fool or hypocrite, idiot or traitor, lie has 
proved himself equally unworthy of the vast and important 
functions that had been delegated to him. 

"In every sense that the question can he considered, the 
reciprocal obligations which subsisted between ua are dis¬ 
solved. He holds no longer authority; we owe him no longer 
obedience ; we see in him no more than an indifferent per¬ 
son ; we can regard him only as -Louis Capet. 

" The history of France presents little else than a long 
scrie* if public calamity which takes its source from the 
vices ol her kings : we have boon the wretched victims that 
have uever ceased to suffer cither for them or by them. The 
catalogue of their oppressions was complete, but to complete 
the sum of their crimes, treason wqb yet wanting ; now the 
only vacancy is filled up, the dreadful list is full ; the system 
is exhausted ; there are no remaining errors for them to com* 
:oit, their reign is eoncequently at an end. 

" As to the personal safety of Mr. Louis Capet, it is so 
much the more confirmed, os France will not stop to degrade 
herself by a spirit of revenge against a wretch who has dis¬ 
honored himself. In defending a just and glorious cause it 
is not possible to degrade it; and the universal tranquillity 
which prevails is an undeniable proof that a free people know 
how to respeet themselves. 1 ' 

Having thus explained the principles and exertions of 
the republicans at that fatal period when Louis was reinsta¬ 
ted in full possession of Ihc executive power which by his 
flight had been suspended, I return to the subject, and to the 
deplorable condition in which the man is now actually in¬ 
volved. What was neglected at the time of which I have 
been speaking has been since brought about by the force of 
necessity. 

The wilful treacherous defects in the former constitution 
had been brought to light, the continual alarm of treason 
and conspiracy roused the nation and produced eventfully a 
accoad revolution. The people have beat down royalty, never, 
never to rise again ; they have brought Loufe Capet to the 
bar, and demonstrated in the face of the whole world, tho 
intrigues, the cabals, the falsehood, corruptiau, and rooted 
depravity of his government: there remains then only one 
question to be considered, whal is to be done with this man ? 

For myself, I freely confess that when I reflect on the un¬ 
accountable folly that restored the executive power to hi* 
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hands, all covered as lie was with perjuries and treason, I jjh 
far more ready to condemn the constituent assembly than the 
unfortunate prisoner .Louis Capet. 

But. abstracted from every other consideration, there is 
one circumstance in hie life which ought to cover or at least 
to palliate a great number of bis transgressions, and this 
very circumstance affords the French nation a blessed occa¬ 
sion of extricating itself from the yoke of its kings without 
defiling itself in the impurities of their blood. 

It is to France alone, I know, that the United States oi 
America owe that support which enabled them to shake off 
an unjust and tyrannical yoke. The ardour and zeal which 
she displayed to provide both men and money were the na¬ 
tural consoquonces of a thirst for liberty, lint as the nation 
at that time, restrained by the shackles of her own govern¬ 
ment, could only act by means of a monarchical organ, this 
organ, whatever in other respects the object might bc r cer¬ 
tainly performed a good, a groat action. 

Let then these United States be the safeguard asylum 
of Louis Capet. There, hereafter, far removed from the mi¬ 
series and crimes of royalty, he may learn, from the cent ant 
aspect of public prosperity, that the true system of govern¬ 
ment consists in fair, equal, and honorable representation 
In relating this circumstance, and in submitting this propo¬ 
sition, I consider myself as a citizen of both countries. 

I submit it as a citizen of America who feels the debt of 
gratitude which he owes to every Frenchman. £ submit it 
also as a man who cannot forget that kings are subject to 
human frailties. I support my proposition as a citizen of the 
French republic, because it appears to me tho best, the most 
politic measure that can be adopted. 

As far as my experience in public life extends, I hare 
ever observed that the great mass of the people arc invari¬ 
ably just, both in their intentions and in their objects ; but 
the true method of accomplishing that effect, does not always 
show itself in the first instance. For example, the KngliBh 
nation had groaned under the despotism of the Stuarts, 
Hence Charles the l3t lost his life; yet Charles the Lid waa 
restored to all the full plenitude of power which his father 
had lost. Forty years had not expired when the same family 
strove to ro-cstablish their ancient oppression; so the nation 
then banished from its territories the whole race. The re¬ 
medy was effectual: the Stuart family sunk into obscurity, 
confounded itself with the multitude, and is at length extinct 
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The French nation has carried her measures of govern* 
-ment to a greater length. France is not satisfied with ex¬ 
posing the guilt of the monarch, she has penetrated into the 
vices and horrors of the monarchy. She has shown them 
clear aB day-light, and for ever crushed that system ; and he, 
whoever lie may he, that should ever dare to reclaim those 
rights, would be regarded not as a pretender, but punished 
as a traitor. 

Two brothers of Louis Capet have banished themselves 
from the country, but they are obliged to comply with the 
spirit and etiquette of the courts wtare they reside. 

They can aduance no pretensions on their own account, 
so long as Louie shall live. 

The history of monarchy in Frauce was a system preg¬ 
nant with crimes and murders, cancelling all natural ties, 
even those by which brothers are united. We know how 
often they have assa-eeinated each other to pave a way to 
power. As those hopes which the emigrants had reposed in 
Louis XYI arc fled, the last that remains rests upon his 
death, and their situation inclines them to desire this cata¬ 
strophe, that they may once again rally round a more active 
chief, .and try one farther effort under the fortune of the ci- 
devant Monsieur and d'Artois. Thai such an enterprise would 
precipitate them into a new abyss of calamity and disgrace, 
it is not difficult to foresee; yet it might bo attended with 
mutual Jobs, and it is our duty, as legislators, not to spill a 
drop of blood when our purpose may be effectually accom¬ 
plished without it- It Has been already proposed to abolish 
the punishment of death, and it is with Infinite satisfaction 
that I recollect the humane and excellent oration pronounced 
by Robespierre on that subject in the constituent assembly * 
This cause must find its advocates in every corner where ec- 

* Pause, reader, and ween over the blindness of those reformers who 
depend on principle and good intention. Robespierre preached (oh, toe 
“foolishness of f popular) preaching" where social science is in question) Against 
the death-penalty I And there can be do revocable doubt hut that Uc was, 
in principle, opposed to it. 

Mural once confidently exclaimed, in leferencc to his known iDOorrupt- 
ness :—"A patriot so pure as myself, inigliL communicate with the Devil,'* 
The appropriateness of hia association of personages and aitribvtei, he pro- 
tubly did not suspect. 

When, oh whet), will principle and moralism, and that main supporter 
ot “vioc,"—'‘virtue," give place to practical goodness J 

“Fly swifter round, yc wheels of time, 

Anri bring the welcome day. 1 ' 
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lightened politicians and lovers of hamajiity exist, and it 
ought above all to find them in this assembly. 

Bad governments have trained the human race, and inured 
it to the sanguinary arts and refinements of punishment ; and 
it is exactly the same punishment that has so long shocked the 
sight and tormented the patience of the people which now in 
their turn they practise in revenge on their oppressors. 

But it becomes us to he strictly on our guard against the 
abomination and perversity of such examples. As Franco 
has been the first of European nations to amend her govern¬ 
ment, let her also be the first to abolish the punishment of 
deathj and to find out a milder and more effectual substitute. 

In the particular case now under consideration, I submit 
the following propositions.'—1st. That the national conven¬ 
tion shall pronounce the sentence of banishment on Louis 
and his familly : 2nd. That Louis Capet shall be detained in 
prison till the end of the war, and then the sentence of bur 
lehment to he executed. 

SlDi 
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PUBLISHER’S INTRODUCTION. 


11 Ha a you seen t!ie pamphlet, ‘Common Sense f”’ asked 
Hfij or General Leo, in a lotter to Washington; “I never 
Saw such a masterly, irresistible performance. It will, if 1 
mistake not, in concurrence with the transcendent folly and 
wickedness of the ministry, give the coup-de-grace to Groai 
Britain. In short, I own myself convinced by the argu 
ments, of the necessity of separation.” 

General Washington, in a letter to Joseph Reed, Jan. 31 
1776, says: w A few more such flaming arguments as wer. 
exhibited at Falmouth and Norfolk, added to tho sound doc¬ 
trine and unanswerable reasoning contained in the pamphlet 
Common Sense? will not leave numbers at a loss to decido 
on the propriety of a separation.” 

'‘That book” {Common Sense), says Dr. Rush, “burst 
forth from the press with an effect that has been rarely pro 
duccd by types and paper, in any age or country.” 
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Perhaps the sentiments contained in the following pages, 
Kxe not yet sufficiently fashionable to procure them general 
favor; a long habit of not thinking a thing \orong, gives it 
a superficial appearance of being right) and raises at first a 
formidable outcry in defence of custom. But the tumult 
soon subsides. Time makes more converts than reason. 

As a long and violent abuse of power is generally the 
means of calling the right of it in question, (and in matters 
too which might never have been thonght of, had not the 
sufferers been aggravated into the inquiry,) and as the king 
of England hath undertaken in his own right,to support the 
parliament in what he calls theirs^ and as the good people 
of this country are grievously oppressed by the combination, 
they have an undoubted privilege to inquire into the preten¬ 
sions of both, and equally to reject the usurpations of 
either. 

In the following sheets, the author hath studiously avoided 
every thing which is personal among ourselves. Compli¬ 
ments as well as censure to individuals make no part 
thereof. The wise and the worthy need not the triumph of 
a pamphlet; and those whose sentiments are injudicious or 
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unfriendly, will cease of themselves, unless too much pains 
is bestowed upon their conversion. 

The cause of America is, in a great measure, the cause of 
all mankind. Many circumstances have, and will arise, 
which are not local, hut universal, and through which the 
principles of all lovers of mankind are affected, and in the 
event of which, their affections are interested. The laying 
a country desolate with fire and sword, declaring war 
against the natural rights of all mankind, and extirpating 
the defenders thereof from the face of the earth, is the con¬ 
cern of every man to whom nature hath given the power of 
feeling; of which class, regardless of party censurB, is 

Thz Authob. 

Tuuounu, JW. 14, ini 
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ORIGIN AND DESIGN OF GOVERNMENT IN GENERAL* 
WITH CONCISE REMAEKEJ ON THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. 

Some writers have so confounded society with government, 
*b to leave little or no distinction between them; whereas 
they are not only different, bnthave different origins. Society 
is produced by our wants, and government by our wicked¬ 
ness ; the former promotes our happiness positively by uniting 
our affections, the latter negatively by restraining our vices. 
The one encourages intercourse, the other ereateB distinc¬ 
tions. The first is a patron, the last is a punisher. 

Society in every state is a blessing, but government, even 
in its best state, is but a necessary evil; in its worst state on 
intolerable one; for when we suffer, or are exposed to the 
same miseries J>y a government , which we might expect in a 
country without government) our calamity is Heightened by 
reflecting that we furnish the means by which we suffer. 
Government, like dress, is the badge of lost innoconce; the 
palaces of kings are built upon the ruins of the bowers of 
paradise. For were the impulses of conscience clear, uni¬ 
form and irresistibly obeyed, man would need no other Law¬ 
giver; but that not being the case, he finds it nocessary to 
surrender up a part of his property to furnish meanB for the 
protection of the rest; and this he ia induced to do by the 
same prudence which in every other case advises him out of 
two evils to choose the least. Wherefore y security being the 
true design and end of government, it unanswerably follows 
that whatever/hrm- thereof appears most likely to ensure it 
to ua, with the least expense and greatest benefit, is prefera¬ 
ble to all others. 
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In order to gain a clear and just idea of the design and 
end of government, letua suppose a small number of persons 
settled in some sequestered part of tho earth., unconnected 
with the rest, they will then represent the first peopling 
of any country, or of the world. In this state of natural 
liberty, society will be their firat thought. A thousand 
motives will excite them thereto; the strength of one man 
is so unequal to his wants, and his mind so unfitted for per¬ 
petual solitude, that he is soon obliged to seek assistance 
and relief of another, who in his turn requires the same. 
Four or five united, would be able to raise a tolerable dwel¬ 
ling in the midst of a wilderness, but one man might labor 
out the common period of life without accomplishing any 
thing j when he had felled hi a timber be could not remove 
it, nor erect it after it was removed ; hunger in the mean¬ 
time would urge him from his work, and every different 
want would call him a different way. Disease, nay even 
misfortune, wonld bB death, for though neither might be 
mortal, yet either would disable him from living, and reduce 
him to a state in which he might rather bo said to perish 
than to die. 

Thus necessity, like a gravitating power, would soon form 
our newly arrived emigrants into society, the reciprocal 
blessings of which, would supersede, and render the obliga¬ 
tions of law and. government unnecessary while they 
remained perfectly just to each other; but as nothing but 
heaven is impregnable to vice, it will unavoidably happen, 
that in proportion as they surmount the first difficulties of 
emigration, which bound them together in a common cause, 
ther will begin to relax in their duty and attachment to 
each other; and this remissness will point out the necessity 
of establishing some form of government to supply the 
defect of moral virtue. 

Some convenient tree will afford them a state-house, under 
tho branches of which the whole colony may assemble to 
deliberate on public matters. It is more than probable that 
their first laws will have the title only of Regulations) and 
he enforced by no other penalty than public aiseeteera. In 
this first parliament every man by natural right will have 
a seat. 

But as the colony increases, the public concerns will in¬ 
crease likewise, and the distance at which the members may 
be separated, will render it too inconvenient for all of them to 
meet on every occasion as at first, when their number waf 
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small, their habitations near, and the public concerns few 
and trifling. This will point out the convenience of their 
consenting to leave the legislative part to be managed by a 
select number chosen from the whole body, who are sup¬ 
posed to have the same concerns at stake which those have 
who appointed them, and who will act in the same manner 
as the whole body would were they present. If the colony 
continue increasing, it will become necessary to augment the 
number of representatives, and that the interest of every 
part of the colony may be attended to, it will be found best 
to divide the whole into convenient parts, each part sending 
its proper number; and that the elected might never form 
to themselves an interest separate from the electors, prudence 
will point out the propriety of having elections often: 
because as the elected might by that means return and mix 
again with the general body of the electors, in a few months, 
their fidelity to the public will be secured by the prudent 
reflection of not making a rod for themselves. And as thia 
frequent interchange will establish a common interest with 
every part of the community, they will mutually and natu¬ 
rally support each other, ana on thiB, (not on the unmeaning 
name of King,) depends the strength of government and the 
happiness the governed. 

Here, then, is tie origin and rise of government; namely, 
a mode rendered necessary by the inability of moral virtue 
to govern the world; here too ia the design and end of gov¬ 
ernment, viz. freedom end security. AntT however our eyes 
may he dazzled with show, or our ears deceived by sound; 
however prejudice may warp our wills, or interest darken 
our understanding, the simple voice of nature and reason will 
say, it is right. 

I draw my idea of the form of government from a princi¬ 
ple in nature, which no art can overturn, viz. that the more 
simple any thing is, the less liable it is to bB disordered; 
and the easier repaired when disordered; and with this 
maxim in view, I offer a few remarks on the so much 
boasted constitution of England. That it was noble for the 
dark and slavish timeB in which it was erected, is granted. 
"When the world was overrun with tyranny the least remove 
therefrom was a glorious rescue. But that it is imperfect, 
subject to convulsions, and incapable of producing what it 
seems to promise is easily demonstrated. 

Absolute governments, (though the disgrace of human 
nature,) have this advantage with them that they aro aim- 
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<le; if the people Buffer, they know the head from which 
heir suffering springs, know likewise the remedy, and are 
not bewildered by a variety of causes and cures. But the 
constitution of England is so exceedingly complex, that the 
nation may suffer for years together without being able to 
discover in which part the fault lies, some will say in one 
and some in another, and every political physician will ad¬ 
vise a different medicine. 

I know it is difficult to get over local or long standing 
prejudices, yet if we will suffer ourselves to examine the 
component parts of the English constitution, we shall find 
them to be the base remains of two ancient tyrannies, com¬ 
pounded with some new republican material^ 

First .—The remains of monarchical tyranny in the person 
of the king. 

Secondly .—The remains of aristocratical tyranny in the 
persons of 1 thepoers. 

Thirdly .—The new republican materials, in the persons 
of the commons, on whose virtue depends the freedom of 
England. 

The two first, by being hereditary, are independent of the 
people; wherefore in a constitutional sense they contribute 
nothing towards the freedom of the state. 

To Bay that the constitution of England is a union of 
three powers, reciprocally checking each other, is farcical; 
either the words have no meaning, or they are fiat contra¬ 
dictions. 

To Bay that the commons is a check upon the king, pre¬ 
supposes two things. 

First .—That the kin g is not to be trusted without being 
looked after, or in other words, that a thir st for absolute 
power, is the natural disease of monarchy. 

Secondly .—That the eommons, by being appointed for that 
purpose, are either wiser or more worthy of confidence than 
the crown. 

But as the same constitution which gives the commons a 
power to check the king by withholding the Buppliee, gives 
afterwards the king a power to check the commons, by em¬ 
powering him to reject their other bills ; it again supposes 
that the king is wiser than those whom it has already sup¬ 
posed to he wiser than him . A mere absurdity I 

There is something exceedingly ridiculous in the composi¬ 
tion of monarchy j it first excludes a man from the meane 
of information, yet empowers him to act in cases where the 
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highest judgment is required. Hie state of a king shuts 
him from the 'world, yet the business of a king requires him 
to know it thoroughly; wherefore the different parts, by un¬ 
naturally opposing and destroying each other, prove the 
whole character to be absurd and useless. 

Some writers have explained the English constitution 
thu»: the king, say they, is one, the people another; the 
peers are a house in behalf of the king; the commons in be¬ 
half of the people; hut this hath all the distinctions of a 
house divided against itself; and though the expressions be 
pleasantly arranged, yet when examined they appear idle 
and ambiguous; and it will always happen, that the nicest 
construction that words are capable of, when applied to the 
description of something which either cannot exist, or is too 
Incomprehensible to be within the compass of description, 
will be words of sound only, and though they may amuse 
the ear, they cannot inform the mind, tor this explanation 
includes a previous question, viz. How came the Icing by a 
power •which the people are afraid to trust, and always 
obliged to check? Such a power could, not be the gift of a 
wise people, neither can any power, which needs checking^ be 
from Goa; yet the provision which the constitution makes, 
supposes such a power to exist. 

But the provision is unequal to the task; the means either 
cannot or will not accomplish the end; and the whole affair 
is a fdo de ae ; for as the greater weight will alwayB carry 
up the less, and as all the wheels of a machine are put in 


phrase is, check the rapidity of its motion, yet so long as 
they cannot stop it, their endeavours will be ineffectual; the 
first moving power will at last have its way, and what it 
wants in speed is supplied by time. 

That the crown is this overbearing part in the English 
constitution needs not be mentioned, ana that it derives its 
whole consequence merely from being the giver of placea 
and pensions is self-evident, wherefore, though wo have been 
wise euough to shut and lock a door against absolute mon¬ 
archy, we at the same time have been foolish enough to put 
the crown in possession of the key. 

The prejudice of Englishmen, in favour of their own go¬ 
vernment, by kings lords and commons, arises as much or 
more from national pride than reason. Individuals are in- 
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doubted 1)' safer in England than in Borne other countries, 
but the wiU of the king is as much the law of the land in 
Britain as in France, with this difference, that instead of 
proceeding directly from his month, it is handed to tho peo¬ 
ple under the formidable shape of an act of parliament. 
For the fate of Charles the First hath only made kings more 
subtle—not more just; 

Wbereforo, laying aside all national pride and prejudice 
in favour of modes and forms, the plain truth is that it is 
wholly owing to the constitution of the peopU y and not the 
constitution of the government that the crown is not aB op¬ 
pressive in England as in Turkey. 

An inquiry into the constitutional errors in the English 
form of government is at this time highly necessary; for as 
we are never in a proper condition of doing justice to others, 
while we continue under the influence of aomo leading par¬ 
tiality, ao neither are we capable of doing it to ourselves 
while we remain fettered by any obstinate prejudice. And 
as a man, who is attached to a prostitute, is unfitted to 
choose or judge of a wife, so any prepossession in favour of 
& rotten constitution of government will disable ns from dis¬ 
cerning a good one. 

t 

* _ 


OF MONARCHY AND HEREDITARY SUCCESSION. 

M~ ak tttnti being originally equals in the order of creation,, 
the equality could only be destroyed by some subsequent 
circumstance; the distinctions of rich and poor, may in a 
great measure be accounted for, and that without having 
recourse to the harsh ill sounding names of avarice and op¬ 
pression. Oppression is often the consequence y but seldom 
or never the means of riches; and though avarice will pre¬ 
serve a man from being necessitously poor, it generally 
makes him too timorous to be wealthy. 

But there is another and greater distinction for which no 
truly natural or religious reason can be assigned, and that 
is the distinction of men into Icings and subjects. Male and 
female arc the distinctions of nature, good and bad, the dis¬ 
tinctions of heaven; but bow a race of men came Into the 
world so exalted above the rest, and distinguished lik* 
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fome new speciee, ia worth inquiring into, and whether 
they ore the means of happiness or of misery to man¬ 
kind. 

In the early ages of the world, according to the scripture 
chronology,, uicro were no kings; the consequence of which 
was there were no wars; it is the pride of kings which 
throws mankind into confusion. Holland, without a king, 
hath enjoyed more peace for the last century than any of 
the monarchical governments of Europe. Antiquity favors 
the same remark; for the quiet and rural lives of the first 
patriarchs have a happy something in them, which vanishes 
when we come to the history of Jewish royalty. 

Government by kings waa first introduced into the world 
by Heathens, from whom the children of Israel copied the 
custom. It was the most prosperous invention that was ever 
set on foot for the promotion of Idolatry. The heathen paid 
divine honours to their deceased kings, and the Christian 
world hath improved on the plan by doing the same to 
their living ones. How impious is the tide of sacred majesty 
applied to a worm, who in the midBt of hie splendor is 
crumbling into dust I 

As the exalting one man so greatly above the rest, cannot 
be justified on the equal rights of nature, so neither can it be 
defended on the authority of Scripture: for the of the 
Almighty as declared by Gideon, and the propher Samuel, 
expressly disapproves of government by kings. All anti- 
monarchical parts of Scripture, have been very smoothly 
glossed over in monarchical governments, but they undoubt¬ 
edly merit the attention of countries, which have their gov¬ 
ernments yet to form. Render unto Cesar the things which 
are Cesar 1 is the scripture doctrine of courts, yet it is no 
support of monarchical government, for the Jews at that 
time were without a king, and in a state of vassalage to the 
Homans. 

Hear three thousand years passed away from the HoshIc 
account of the creation, until the Jews, under a national de¬ 
lusion, requested a king. Till then their form of government 
(except in extraordinary cases, where the Almighty inter¬ 
posed^ was a kind of republic, administered by a judge and 
the elders of the tribes. Kings they had none, and it was 
held sinful to acknowledge any being under that title but 
the Lord of Hosts. And when a man scrioudy reflects on 
the idolatrous homage which is paid to the persons of kings, 
he need not wonder that the Almighty, ever jealous of hi* 
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honour, should disapprove a form of government which so 
imp io a sly invades the prerogative of heaven. 

Monarchy is ranked in scripture as one of the sins of tho 
Jews, for which a curse in reserve is denounced against them. 
The history’ of that transaction is worth attending to. 

The children of Israel being oppressed by the Midianites, 
Gideon. marched against them with a small army, and vic¬ 
tory, through the divine interposition, decided in hiB favor, 
ThB Jews, elate with success, and, attributing it to the gen¬ 
eralship of Gideon, proposed making him a king, saying, 
Rule thou over us, thou, and thy son, and thy son’s son. Here 
was temptation in its fullest extent; not a kingdom only, 
but an hereditary one; but Gideon in the piety of his soul 
replied, 1 will not rule over you, neither shall my son ride 
over you, THE LORD SHALL RULE OYER YOU. 
Words need not be more explicit; Gideon doth not dedine the 
honour, but denieth their right to give it j neither doth ho 
compliment them with invented declarations of hie thankB, but 
in the positive style of a Prophet charges them with disaflec¬ 
tion to their proper Sovereign, the King of heaven. 

About one hundred years after this, they fell again into 
the same error. The hankering which the Jews had for the 
idolatrous customs of the Heathens,"is something exceedingly 
unaccountable; but so it was, that laying hola of the mis¬ 
conduct of Samuel’s two sons, who were intrusted with some 
secular concerns, they came in an abrupt and clamorous 
manner to Samuel, saying, Behold thou art old, and thy sons 
walk not in thy ways, note make us a king to judge us like 
all the other noli Otis. And here we cannot hut observe that 
their motives were bad, viz. that they might be like unto 
other nations, i. e. the Heathen, whereas their true glory lay 
in being as much unlike them as possible. But the thing 
displeased Samuel when they said, Give us a king to judge 
us ; and Samuel prayed unto the Lord , and the Lord said 
unto Samuel, Hearken unto the voice of the people in all that 
they say unto th ee, f or they have not rejected thee, but they 
have rejected me, THAT I SHOULD NOT REIGN OYER 
THEM. According to dll the works which they have done 
since the day that I brought them up out of Egypt, even unto 
this day • wherewith they have forsaken me, and served other 
Gods / jo do they also -unto thee. How therefore hearken 
unto their voice , nowbeit, protest solemnly unto them and show 
them the manner of the hung that shall reign over them, i. e. not 
of any p articular king, but the general manner of the kings at 
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the earth, whom Israel was so eagerly copying after* And not- 
withstanding the great distance of time and difference of 
manners, the character is still in fashion. And Samuel told 
all the words of the Lord unto the people, that ashed of him 
a Icing. And lie said, This shall oe the manner of the king 
that shall reign over you; he will take your sons and appoint 
them for himself for his chariots , ana to he his horsemen , 
and some shall run before his chariots (this description agrees 
with the present mode of impressing men) and he will ap¬ 
point him captains over thousands, and captains over fifties, 
and will set them to ear his ground and to reap his harvest , 
and to make his instruments of war, and instruments of his 
chariots ; and he will take your daughters to he confection¬ 
aries % and to he cooks and to be bakers (this describes the 
expense and lnxury as well as the oppression of kings) and 
he will take your fields and your olive yards, even the best of 
them, and give them to his servants; and he will take the 
tenth of your seed , and of your vineyards , and give them to 
his officers and to his servants (by which we see that bribery, 
corruption, and favoritism, are the standing vices of kings) 
and he will take the tenth of your men servants, and your 
maid servants, and your goodliest young men, and your 
asses, and put them to his work ; ana he will take the tenth 
of your sheep, and ye shall be his servants, and ye shall cry 
cut in that day because of your king which ye shall have 
Jiosen. AND THE LOKD WILL NOT HEAR YOU 
2N THAT DAY. This accounts for the continuation, of 
monarchy; neither do the characters of the fow good kings 
which have lived since, either sanctify the title, or blot out 
the sinfulness of the origin: the high encomium given of 
David takes no notice of him officially as a king, but only as 
a man after God’s own heart. Nevertheless the people refused 
to obey the voice of Samuel, and they Said, Nay, but we will 
have a king over us, that we may be like all the nations, and 
that our king may judge us, and go out before us and fight 
our battles . Samuel continued to reason with thorn, but to 
no purpose; he set before them their ingratitude, but all 
would not avail; and Beeing them fullv bent on their folly, 
he cried ont, I will call unto the Lora, and he shall send 
thunder and rain (which was then a punishment, being in 
the time of wheat harvest) that ye may perceive and see that 
your wickedness is great which ye have done in the sight of 
the Lord , IN ASKING YOU A KING* So Samuel called 
unto the Lord, and the Lord sent thunder and rain that day. 
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and all the people greatly feared the Lord and Samuel . And 
all the people said unto Samuel, Pray for thy servants unto 
the Lord thy God that we die not , for WE HAVE 
ADDED mm) OUR SINS THIS EVIL, TO ASK A 
KING. These portions of scripture are direct and positive. 
They admit of no equivocal construction. That the Almighty 
hath here entered his protest against monarchical govern 
inent is true, or the scripture is mlae. And a man hath good 
reason to believe that there iB as much of kingcraft, as priest¬ 
craft in withholding the scripture from the public in Popish 
countries. For monarchy in oveiy instance is the Popery of 
government. 

To the evil of monarchy we have added that of hereditary 
succession j and as the first is a degradation and lessening 
of ourselvcfl, bo the second, claimed as a matter of right, is 
an insult and imposition on posterity. For all men being 
originally equals, no one by birth, could have a right to Bet 
up nifl own family, in perpetual preference to all others for 
ever, and though himself might deserve some decent degree 
of honourB of his cotemporariea, yet his descendants might 
be far too unworthy to inherit them, One of the Btrongest 
natural proofs of the folly of hereditary right in kings, 
is that nature disapproves it, otherwise she would not so 
frequently turn it into ridicule, by giving mankind an Ass 
for a Lion. 

Secondly, as no man at first could possess more public 
honours than were bestowed upon him, bo the givers of those 
honours could have no power to give away the right of pos¬ 
terity, and though they might say “We choose you for our 
head," they coula not, without manifest injustice to their 
children, say “that your children and your children’s chil¬ 
dren Bhall reign over ours for ever.™ Pecau&e such an un¬ 
wise, unjust, unnatural compact might, (perhaps) in the next 
succession put them under the government of « rogue, or a 
fool. MoEt wise men in their private sentiments, nave ever 
treated hereditary right with contempt; yet it is one of those 
evils, which when once established is not easily removed ; 
many Gubmit from fear, others from superstition, and the 
more powerful part shares, with the king, the plunder of 
the rest. 

This is supposing the present race of kings in the world 
to have had an honourable origin; whereas it is more than 
probable, that could we take off the dark covering of anti¬ 
quity, and trace them to their first rise, we should find tho 
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first of them nothing better than the principal ruffian of 
some restless gang) whoso savage manners, or pre-eminence 
in Bubtilty obtained him the title of chief among plunder¬ 
ers ; and who by increasing in power, and extending his 
depredations, overawed the quiet and defenceless to pur¬ 
chase their safety by frequent contributions. Yet hie elec¬ 
tors could have no idea of giving hereditary right to his 
descendants, because such a perpetual exclusion of them¬ 
selves was incompatible with the Tree and unrestained prin¬ 
ciples they professed to livo by. Wherefore, hereditary 
succession in the early ages of monarchy could not taka 
place as a matter of claim, but as something casual or com- 

§ ]imental; but as few or no records were extant in those 
ays, and traditionary history stuffed with fables, it woe very 
easy, after the Lapse of a few generations, to trump up some 
superstitious tale, conveniently timed Mahomet like, to cram 
hereditary rights down the throats of the vulgar. PerhapB 
the disorders which threatened, or seemed to threaten, on 
the decease of a leader and the choice of a new one (for 
elections among ruffians could not be very orderly^ induced 
many at first to favor hereditary pretensions; by which 
means it happened, as it hath happened since, unit what at 
first was submitted to as a convenience, was afterwards 
claimed as a right. 

England, sinco the conquest, hath known somo few good 
monarcliB, but groaned beneath a much larger number of 
bad ones; yet no man in bis senses can say that their claim 
under William the Conqueror is a very honorable one. A 
French bastard landing with an armed banditti, and estab¬ 
lishing himself king 01 England against the consent of the 
natives, is in plain terms a very paltry rascally original. It 
certainly hath no divinity in it. However, it is needless to 
spend much time in exposing the folly of hereditary right, 
il there are any so weak as to believe it, let them promiscu¬ 
ously worship the ass and the lion, and welcome. I shall 
neither copy their humility, nor disturb their devotion. 

Yet I should he glad to ask how they suppose kings cams 
at first? The question admits but of three answers, viz. 
either by lot, by election, or by usurpation. If the first king 
was taken by lot, it establishes a precedent for the noxt, 
which excludes hereditary succession. Saul was by lot, yet 
the succession was not hereditary, neither does it appear 
from that transaction that there was any intention it ever 
should be. If the first king of any country was hy election. 
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that likewise establishes a precedent for the next; for to gay, 
that the right of all future generations is taken away, by 
the act of the first electors, in their choiee not only of a 
king, but of a family of kings forever, hath no parallel in 
or out of scripture but the doctrine of original sin, which 
supposes the free will of ail men lost in Aaam; and from 
such comparison, and it will admit of no other, hereditary 
succession can derive no glory. For as in Adam all sinned, 
and as in the first electors all men obeyed; as in the one all 
mankind were subjected to Satan, and in the other to sove¬ 
reignty ; as our innocence was lost in the first, and our 
authority in the last; and as both disable ns from re-assum¬ 
ing some former state and privilege, it unanswerably follows 
that original sin and hereditary succession are parallels. Dis¬ 
honorable rank! Inglorious connection! Yet the most 
subtile sophist cannot produce a juster Bunilc. 

As to usurpation, no man will be so hardy as to defend 
it; and that W illiam the Conqueror was an usurper is a fact 
not to be contradicted. The plain, truth is, that the anti¬ 
quity of English monarchy wfll not bear looking into. 

But it is not so much the absurdity as the evil of heredi¬ 
tary succession which concerns mankind. Did it ensure a 
race of good and wise men it would have the seal of divine 
authority, but as it opens a door to the/btffab/*, the wieked t 
and the improper^ it hath in it the nature of oppression. 
Men who look upon themselves born to reign, and others to 
obey, soon grow insolent j selected from the rest of mankind 
their minds are early poisoned by importance; and the 
world they act in differs so materially from the world at 
large, that they have but little opportunity of knowing its 
true interests, and when they succeed to the government ars 
frequently the most ignorant and unfit of any throughout 
the dominions. 

Another evil which attends hereditary succession is, that 
the throne is subject to be possessed by a minor at any age; 
all which time the regency acting under the cover of a king, 
have every opportunity and inducement to betray their 
trust. The same national misfortune happens, when a king, 
worn, out with age and infirmity, enters the last stage of human 
weakness., In both these cases the pdblic becomes the prey 
to every miscreant, who can tamper successfully with the 
follies either of age or infancy. 

The most plausible plea, which Hath ever been offered in 
favor of hereditary succeesion, is, that it preserves a nation 
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from civil wars: and were this true, it would be weighty; 
whereaB, it is the most barefaced falsity ever imposed upon 
mankind. The whole history of England disown b tho fact. 
Thirty kings and two minors have reigned in that distracted 
kingdom since the conquest, in which time there have been 
(including the revolution) no less than eight civil ware and 
nineteen rebellions. Wherefore instead of making for peace, 
it makes against it, and destroys the very foundation it 
seems to stand upon. 

The contest for monarchy and succession, between the 
houses of York and Lancaster, laid England in a scene of 
blood for many years. Twelve pitched battles, besides skir* 
misheB and sieges, were fought between Henry and Edward, 
twice was Henry prisoner to Edward, who in hiB turn was 
prisoner to Henry. And so uncertain is the fate of war 
and the temper of a nation, when nothing but personal 
matters are the ground of a quarrel, that Henry was taken 
in triumph from a prison to a palace, aud Edward obliged 
to fly from a palace to a foreign land; yet, as sudden tran¬ 
sitions of temper are Beldom lasting, Henry in his turn was 
driven from the throne, and Edward recalled to succeed him. 
The parliament alwayB following the strongest side. 

This contest began in the reign of Henry the Sixth, and 
was not entirely extinguished till Henry the Seventh, in 
whom the families were united. Including a period of 67 
yeara, viz. from 1422 to 1439. 

In short, monarchy and succession have laid (not this or 
that kingdom only*) but the world in blood and ashes. Tib 
a form of government which the word of God bears testi¬ 
mony againBt, and blood will attend it. 

If we inquire into the business of a king, we shall find 
(and in some countries they have none) that after sauntering 
away their lives without pleasure to themselves or advan¬ 
tage to the nation, they withdraw from the scene, and leave 
their successors to tread the same useless and idle round. In 
absolute monarchies the whole weight of business, civil and 
military, lies on the Hug; the children of Israel in their 
request for a king, urged this plea, u that he maj judge us 
and go out before us and fight our battles.” But in countries 
where he is neither a judge nor a general, as in England, a 
man would be puzzled to xnow what is Mb business. 

The nearer any government approaches to a republic, the 
Less business there is for a king. It is somewhat difficult to 
find a proper name for the government of England. Sil 
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‘William Meredith, calls it a republic; but in its present state 
it is unworthy of the name, because the corrupt influence 
of the crown, by haying all the places at its disposal, hath 
eo effectually swallowed up the.power, and eaten out the 
virtue of the house of commons (the republican part in the 
constitution) that the government of England is nearly 
as monarchical as that of France or Spain. Men fall out 
with names without understanding them. For it ie the 
republican and not the monarchical part of the constitution 
of England which Englishmen glory in, viz. the liberty of 
choosing a house of commons from out of their own body— 
and it is easy to see that when republican virtue fails, slavery 
ensucB. "Why is the constitution of England sickly, but 
because monarchy hath poiBoncd the republic, the crown 
hath engrossed the commons. 

In England a king hath little more to do than to make 
war ana give away places; which, in plain terms, is to 
impoverish the nation, and set it together by the cars. A 
pretty business indeed for a man to be allowed eight hun¬ 
dred thousand sterling a year for, and worshipped into the 
bargain! Of more worth is one honest man to society, and 
in the sight of God, than all the crowned ruffians that ever 
Aved. 




THOUGHTS OX TUX 

PRESENT STATE OF THE AMERICAN" AFFAIRS, 

Lr the following pageB I offer nothing more than simple 
facta, plain arguments, and common sense; and have no 
other preliminaries to settle with the reader, than that he 
will divest himself of prejudice and prepossession, and suffer 
Ids reason and hie feelings to determine for themselves; that 
he will put en, or rather that he will not put off the true cha¬ 
racter of a man, and generously enlarge his views beyond 
the present day. 

Volumes have been written on the subject of the struggle 
between England and America. Men of all ranks have 
embarked in the controversy, from different motives, and 
with various designs; but all have been ineffectual, and 
the period of debate is closed. Arms, as the last resource 
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mast decide the contest; the appeal was the choice of the 
ting, and the continent hath accepted the challenge 

It has been reported of the late Mr. Pelham (who, though 
an able minister was not without his faults) that on his be* 
ing attacked in the house of commons, on the score, that his 
measures were only of a temporary kind, replied, “ they will 
last my time” Should a thought so fatal or unmanly pos¬ 
sess the colonies in the present contest, the name of an¬ 
cestors will be remembered by fnture generations with detes¬ 
tation. 

The sun never shone on a cause of greater worth. ’Tie 
not the affair of a city, a county, a province, or a kingdom, 
bat of a continent—of at least one-eighth part of the habit¬ 
able globe. Tis not the concern of a day, a year, or an 
age; posterity are virtually involved in the contest, and will 
be more or less affected even to the end of time, by the pro¬ 
ceedings now. Now is the seed-time of continental union, 
faith and honor. The least fracture now will be like a 
name engraved with the point of a pin on the tender rind of 
a young oak; the wound will enlarge with tho tree, and pos¬ 
terity read it in full grown characters. • 

By referring the matter from argument to arms, a new 
area for politics is struck ; a new method of thinking hath 
arisen. All plans, proposals, etc. prior to the nineteenth of 
April, i. e. to the commencement of hostilities, are like the 
almanacks of last year; which, though proper then, are 
superseded and useless now. Whatever was advanced by 
the advocates on either side of the question then, terminated 
in one and the same point, viz. a union with Great Britain j 
the only difference between the parties was the method of 
effecting it; the one proposing force, the other friendship; 
but it hath so far happened that the first has failed, and 
the second has withdrawn her influence. 

As much hath been said of the advantages of reconcilia¬ 
tion, which, like an agreeable dream, hath passed away and 
left ns as we were, it is but right that we should examine 
the contrary side of the argument, and inquire into some of 
the many material injuries which these colonies sustain, and 
always will sustain, by being connected with and dependant 
on Great Britain. To examine that connection and depeud- 
ance, on the principles of nature and common sense, to see 
what we have to trust to, if separated, and what we are to 
expect, If dependant. 

I have heard it asserted by some that as America has 
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flourished under her former connexion with Great Britain, 
the same connexion is necessary towards her future happi¬ 
ness^ and will always have the same effect Nothing can 
bo more fallacious than this kind of argument Wo may as 
well assert that because a cliild has thrived upon milk. that 
it is never to have meat, or that tho fiTst twenty years of 
out lives is to become a precedent for the next twenty. 
But even this is admitting more than is true, for I answer 
roundly, that America would have flourished ae much, and 
probably much more, had no European power had any 
tiling to do with her* The articles of commerce, by which 
she has enriched herself, are the necessaries of life, and will 
always have a market while eating is the custom of Europe. 

But she has protected us, say some. That she hath en¬ 
grossed os is true, and defended the continent at our ex¬ 
pense as well as her own, is admitted, and she would have 
defended Turkey from the same motives, ms. for tho sake of 
trade and dominion. 

Alas! we have been long led away by ancient prejudices, 
and made large sacrifices to superstition. We have boasted 
the protection of Great Britain, without considering, that 
her motive was interest^ not attachment / and that she did 
not protect us from our enemies ou our account , but from 
her enemies on her own account from those who had no 
quarrel with u& on any other account , and who will aways 
be our enemies on the same account. Let Britain waive her 


pretentions to the continent, or the continent throw off the 
dependance, and we should be at peace with France and 
Spain, were they at war with Britain. Tho miseries of 
Hanover last war ought to warn us against connexions. 


It hath lately been asserted in parliament, that the colo¬ 
nies have no relation to each other but through the parent 
country, i. e. that Pennsylvania and the Jerseys, and 80 on 
for the rest, are Bister colonies by way of England; th&t ie 
certainly a very round-about way of proving relationship, 
but it is the nearest and only true way of proving enemy- 
ship, if 1 may so call it. France and Spain never were, nor 
perhaps ever will be, our enemies as Americans y but as oar 
being the subjects of Great Britain. 

But Britain is tne parent country say some. Then the 
more shame upon her conduct. Even brutes do not devour 
their young, nor savages moke war upon their f amili es; 
wherefore, the assertion, if true, turns to her reproach; but 
it happciiB not to bo true, or only partly bo, aha tho phras* 
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parent or mother country bath been jeEuitically adopted by 
the king and bis parasites, with a low papistical design of 
gaining an unfair bias on the credulous weakness of our 
minds. Europe, and not England, is the parent country of 
America. ThiB new world bath been the asylum for the 
persecuted lovers of civil and religious liberty from every 
part of Europe, Ilither bare thoy fled, not from the tender 
embraces of Hie mother, but from the cruelty of the mon¬ 
ster ; and it is so far true of England, that the same tyranny 
which drove the diet emigrants from home, pursues their 
descendants still. 

In this extensive quarter of the globe, we forget the nar¬ 
row limits of throe hundred and sixty miles (tne extent of 
England) and carry our friendship on a larger scale ; we 
claim brotherhood with cveiy European Christian, and 
triumph in the generosity of the sentiment. 

It is pleasant to observe with what regular gradations we 
surmount local prejudices, as we enlarge our acquaintance 
with the world. A man bom iu any town in England 
divided into parishes, will naturally associate with most of 
hiB fellow parishioners (because their interest in many cases 
will be common) and distinguish him by the name or neigh¬ 
bor ; if he meet him but a few miles from home, ho drops 
the narrow idea of a street, and salutes him by the name of 
townsman y if he travel out of the county, and meets him in 
any other, he forgets the minor divisions of street and town, 
and calls him countryman , i. e. countyman / but if in their 
foreign excursions they should associate in France or any 
other part of Ewwpe, their local remembrance would be en¬ 
larged into that oi Erujlwhman. And by a jn.Bt parity of 
reasoning, all Europeans meeting in America, or any other 
quarter of the globe, are countrymen / for England, Holland, 
Germany, or Sweden, when compared with the whole, stand 
in the same places on the larger scale, which the divisions of 
street, town, and county do on the smaller one; distinctions 
too limited for continental minds. Not one third of the in¬ 
habitants, oven of this province, are of English descent. 
Wherefore, I reprobate the phrase of parent or mother 
country applied to England only, as being false, selfish, nar¬ 
row and ungenerous. 

But, admitting that wo were all of English descent, what does 
it amount to I Nothing. Britain boingr now an op on enemy, 
extinguishes every other name and title: and'to say that 
reconciliation is our duty is truly fnrcical. The first king 
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of England, of the present line (William the Conqueror) vai 
Frenchman, and half the peers of Engl ana are descendants 
from the Bame country; wherefore, by the same method of 
reasoning, England ought to be governed by France. 

Much hath been said of the united strength of Britain and 
the colonies, that in conjunction they might bid defiance to 
the world. But this is mere presumption; the fate of war 
is uncertain,neither do the expressions mean any thing; for 
this continent would never suffer itself to be drained of 
inhabitants, to support the British arms in cither Asia, 
Africa, or Europe. 

Besides, what have we to do with setting the world at 
defiance? Our plan is commerce, and that, wc?l attended 
to, will secure us.the peace and friendship of all if j.'O je; 
because it is the interest of all Europe to have An. erica 
a free port. Her trade will always he a protection, and her 
barrenness of gold and silver secure her from invaders. 

I challenge the wannest advocate for reconciliation, to 
show a single advantage that this continont can reap, by 
being connected with Great Britain. 1 repeat the challenge; 
not a single advantage is derived. Our corn will fetch its 
price in any market iu Europe, and our imported good* 
must he paid for, buy then? where we will. 

But the injuries and disadvantages which we sustain by 
that connexion, arc without number; and our duty to man¬ 
kind at large, as welt as to ourselves, instructs us to renounce 
the alliance; because, any submission to or dependence on 
Great Britain, tends directly to involve this continent in 
European wars and quarrels; and sets us at variance with 
nations, who would otherwise seek oar friendship, and 
against whom, we have neither anger nor complaint. As 
Europe is our market for trade, we ought to form no partial 
connexion with any part of it. It is the true interest of 
America to steer clear of European contentions, which she 
never enn do, while, by her dependence on Britain, she is 
mado the make-weight iu the scale of British politics. 

Europe is too tln-ckly planted with kingdoms to be long 
at peace, and whenever a war breaks out between England 
and any foreign power, the trade of America goes to ruin, 
because of her connexion with Sritain. The next war may 
not turn out like the last, and should it not, the advocates 
for reconciliation now will be wishing for separation then, 
because, neutrality in that case, would bo a safer cor.^oy 
than a man of war. Every thing that is right or natural 
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pleade for Beparation. The blood of the slain, the weeping 
voice of nature cries, 7 tis time to part* Even the distanco 
at which the Almighty hath placed England and America, 
is a strong and natural proof, that the anthority of the one 
over the other, was never the design of heaven. The time 
likewise at whieh the continent was discovered, adds weight 
to the argument, and the manner in which it was peopled, 
increases"the force of it. The reformation was preceded by 
the discovery of America, as if the Almighty graciously 
meant to open a sanctuary to the persecuted in future years, 
when home should afford neither friendship nor Bafety. 

Tim anthority of Great Britain over this continent, is 
a form of government, which sooner or later must have an 
end : and a serious mind can draw no true pleaBnrc by look¬ 
ing forward under the painful and positive conviction, that 
what lie calls li the present constitution,” is merely tempo¬ 
rary. As parents, we can have no joy, knowing that this 
government is not sufficiently lasting to ensure any thing 
which wc may bequeath to posterity; and by a plain mo- 
thod of argument, as we are running the next generation 
into debt, we ought to do the work of it, otherwise we use 
them meanly and pitifully. In order to discover the Hue of 
out duty rightly, we should take our children in our hand, 
and fix our station a few years farther into life; that emi¬ 
nence will present a proepcct, which a few present fears and 
prejudices conceal from onr sight. 

Tliough I would carefully avoid giving unnecessary of¬ 
fence, yet I am inclined to believe, that all those who espouse 
the doctrine of reconciliation, may be included within the 
following descriptions. 

Interested men, who are not to be trusted; weak men, 
wbo cannot see; prejudiced men, who will not see; and a 
certain set of moderate men, who think better of the Euro¬ 
pean world than it deserves: and this last class, by an ill- 
judged deliberation, will be the cause of more calamities to 
this continent than all the other three. 

It ia the good fortune of many to live distant from the 
wicno of sorrow; the evil is not sufficiently brought to their 
doors to make them feel the prccariou6ncBfi with which all 
American property is possessed. But let our imaginations 
transport us a few moments to Boston; that scat of wretch¬ 
edness will teach ua wisdom, and instruct n& forever to re¬ 
nounce ft power in whom wc can have no triiBt. The inha¬ 
bitants uf that unfortunate city, who but :i faw months, ago 
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were in ease and affluence have now no other alternative 
than to stay and starve, or torn out to beg. Endangered by 
the fire of their friends if they continue within the city, and 
plundered by the soldiery if they leave it. In their present 
situation they are prisoners without the hope of redemption, 
and in a general attack for their relief, they would bo ex¬ 
posed to the fury of both armies. 

Men of passive tempers look somewhat lightly over the 
offences of Britain, and, still hoping for the best, are apt to 
call out, " come, come, we shall befriends again, for aU this” 
Bat examine the passions and feelings of mankind, bring 
the doctrine of reconciliation to the touchstone of nature*, 
and then tell me, whether you can hereafter love, honor, 
and faithfully serve the power that hath carried fire ana 
Jiword into your land ? If you cannot do all these, then are 
jan. only deceiving yourselves, and by your delay bringing 
frmn upon your posterity. Your future connexion with Bri¬ 
tain, whom you can neither love nor honor, will be forced 
and unnatural, and being formed only on the plan of pre¬ 
sent convenience, will in a little time fall into a relapse 
more wretched than the first. But if you say, you can still 

E aea the violations over, then I ask, hath your house been 
urnt? Hath your property been destroyed before your 
face? Are your wife and children destitute of a bed to lie 
on, or bread to live on ? Have you lost a parent or a child 
by their hands, and yourself the ruined and wretched sur¬ 
vivor? If you have not, then arc you not a judge of those 
who have? But if you have, and can still shake hands 
with the murderers, then are you unworthy the name of 
husband, father, friend, or lover, and whatever may be your 
rank or title in life, you have the heart of a coward, and the 
spirit of a sycophant. 

Tins is not iimaming or exaggerating matters, bnt trying 
them by those feelings and affections which nature justifies, 
and without which, we should be incapable of discharging 
the social duties of life, or enjoying the felicities of it. I 
mean not to exhibit horror for the purpose of provoking re¬ 
venge, but to awaken us from fatal ana nnmanly slumbers, 
that we may pursue determinately some fixed object. It U 
not in the power of Britain or of Europe to conquer Ame¬ 
rica, if she does not conquer herself by delay and timidity 
Tho present winter is worth an ago if rightly employed, but 
if lost or neglected, the whole continent wifi partake of tho 
misfortune; and there is no rnmishment which that man 
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will not deserve, be he whoj or wnat, or where he will, that 
may bo the means of sacrificing a season bo precious and 
useful. 

It is repugnant to reason, and the universal order of 
things, to all examples fro in former ageB, to pappose that 
this continent can longer remain subj ect to any external 

? ower. The moat sanguine in Britain, do not think so. 

he utmost stretch of human wisdom cannot, at this time, 
compass a plan short of separation, which can promise the 
continent even a year’s security. Reconciliation is now a 
fallacious dream. Nature hath deserted the connexion, and 
art cannot supply her place. For, as Milton wisely expresses, 
11 never can true reconcilement grow, where wounds of 
doadly hate have pierced so deep.” 

Every quiet method for peace hath been ineffectual. Our 
prayers have hcen rejected with disdain; and only tended 
to convince us that nothing flutters vanity, or confirms ob¬ 
stinacy in kings more than repeated petitioning—nothing 
hath contributed more than this very measure to make the 
kings of Europe absolute’ witness Denmark and Sweden. 
Wherefore, since nothing but blows will do, for God’s sake 
let ua come to a final separation, and not leave the next ge¬ 
neration to be entting throats, under the violated unmeaning 
names of parent and child. 

To say they will never attempt it again, is idle and vision¬ 
ary; we thought bo at the repeal of the stamp act, yet a 
year or two undeceived us: as well may we suppose that 
nations, which have been once defeated, will never renew 
the quarrel. 

As to government matters, it is not in the power of Bri¬ 
tain to ao this continent justice: the business of it will 
soon be too weighty and intricate to be managed with any 
tolerable degree of convenience, by a power bo distant from 
ns, and so very ignorant of us; for if they cannot conquer 
ns, they cannot govern ns. To be always running three or 
four thousand miles with a talc or a petition, waiting four 
or five months for an answer, which, when obtained, require® 
five or six more to explain it in, will in a few years be 
looked upon as folly and childishness—there was a time 
when it was proper, and there is a proper time for it So 
cease. 

Small islands, not capable of protecting themselves, at* 
the proper objects for kingdoms to take under their care; 
Hut there is something absurd, in supposing a continent to 
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be perpetually governed by an island. In no instance hath 
nature made the satellite larger than its primary planet; and 
as England and America, with respect to each other, reverses 
the common order of nature, it is evident that they belong 
to different systems: England to Europe—America to itself. 

I am not induced liy motives of pride, party, or resent¬ 
ment., to espouse the doctrine of separation and indepen¬ 
dence ; I am clearly, positively, and conscientiously per- 
Buaded that it is the true interest of this continent to be so; 
that every thing short of that is mere patchwork; that it 
can afford no lasting felicity,—that it is leaving the sword 
to onr children, and shrinking back at a time, when going 
a little further would have rendered this continent the glory 
nf the earth. 

As Britain hath not manifested the least inclination 
towards a compromise, we may be assured that no terms 
can be obtained worthy the acceptance of the continent, or 
any ways equal to the expense of blood and treasure we 
have been already put to. 

The object contended for, ought always to bear some just 
proportion to the expense. The removal of North, or the 
whole detestable junto, iB a matter unworthy the millions 
we have expended. A temporary stoppage of trade, waB an 
inconvenience which would nave sufficiently balanced the re¬ 
peal of all the acts complained of, had such repeals been 
obtained; but if the whole continent must take up arms, if 
every man must he a soldier, it is scarcely worth our while 
to nght against a contemptible ministry only. Dearly, 
dearly do we pay for the repeal of the acta, if that ia all we 
fight for; for, in a just estimation, it is as great a folly to pay 
a Bunker-hill price for law as for land, I have alwayB con¬ 
sidered the independency of this continent, as an event which 
sooner or la tea* must take place, and, from the late rapid 
progress of the continent to maturity, the event cannot be 
far off. Wherefore, on the breaking out of hostilities, it was 
not worth the while to have disputed a matter whieh time 
would have finally redressed, unless we meant to be in ear¬ 
nest; otherwise, it is like wasting an estate on a suit at law, 
to regulate the trespasses of a tenant, whose lease is just ex¬ 
piring. No man was n warmer wisher for a reconciliation 
than myself, before the fatal nineteenth of April, 1775,* but 
the moment the event of that day waB madeknown, I rejected 
the hardened, sullen-tempered Pharaoh of England for ever: 

* Mbf^hop*- at Losirrion, 
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-and disdain the wretch, that with the pretended title of 
Father of his people, can unfeelingly hear of their slaughter, 
and composedly sleep with their blood upon hie soul. 

But admitting that matters were now made up, what 
would he the event ? I anBwer, the ruin of the continent. 
And that for several reasons. 

1st, The powers of governing still remaining in the hands 
of the king, he will hare a negative over the whole legisla¬ 
tion of this continent. An d as he hatjh shown himself such 
an inveterate enemy to liberty, and discovered such a thirst 
for arbitrary power: is he, or is he not, a proper person to 
say to these colonies, “you shall make ru> terns hut what I 
please t n And 1 b there any inhabitant of America bo igno¬ 
rant aa not to know, that according to what is called the 
present constitution, this continent can make no laws but 
what the king gives leave to? and iH there any man so un¬ 
wise as not to see, that (considering what has happened) he 
will suffer no law to he made herB, but such as suits his 
purpose? We may be as effectually enslaved by the want 
of laws in America, as by submitting to laws made for ns in 
England. After matters are made up (as it is called) can 
there he any doubt, but the whole power of the crown will 
he exerted, to keep this continent as low and humble aspoa^ 
aihle 1 Instead oi going forward we shall go backward, or 
be perpetually quarrelling, or ridiculously petitioning.—-We 
are already greater than the king wishes uh to be, and will 
lie not hereafter endeavor to make us loss? To bring the 
matter to one point, Ih the power who i s j ealous of our pros¬ 
perity, a proper power to govern us? Whoever says Wo, to 
this question, is an independent, for independency means no 
moro than this, whether we Bhall make our own laws, or, 
whether the king, the greatest finomy which this continent 
hath, or can have, Hhall tell us, u there shall he no laws hut 
such as IUke 

But the ting, you will say, has a negative in England ; 
the people there can make no laws without his consent. In 
point of right and good order, it is something very ridiculous, 
that a youth of twenty-one (which hath often happened) shall 
say to several millions of people, older and wiser than him¬ 
self, I forbid this or that act of yonrs to he law. But in this 
place I decline this sort of reply, though I will never cease 
to expose the absurdity of it; and only answer, that England 
being the king’s residence, and America not, makes quite 
another ease. The king’s negative here is ten times morv 
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dangerous and fatal than it can be in England; for there 
he will scarcely refuse his consent to a bill for putting 
England into as strong a state of defence as possible, 
ana in America lie would never suffer such a bill to be 
passed. 

America is only a secondary object in the system of Brit¬ 
ish politics—England consults the good of this country no 
further than it answers her own purpose. Wherefore her 
own interest leads her to suppress the growth of ours in 
every case which doth not promote her advantage, or in the 
least interferes with it. A pretty state we should soon be in 
under a second-hand government, considering what hafl hap¬ 
pened ! Men do not change from enemies to friends, by the 
alteration of a name; and in order to show that reconciliar 
tion «o«> is a dangerous doctrine, I affirm, that it Would he 
policy in the Icing at this time, to repeal the acts, for the sake 
of reinstating himself in the government of the provinces ; in 
order that he may accomplish by craft and subtlety, in the 
bong run, what he cannot do by force in the short one. Recon 
ciliation and ruin are nearly related. 

2dly, That as even the best terms, which we can expect to 
obtain, can amount to no more than a temporary expedient, 
or a kind of government by guardianship, which can laBt 
no longer than till the colonics come of age, so the general 
face and state of things, in the interim, will be unsettled 
and unpromising. Emigrants of property will not choose 
to come to a country whose form of government hangs bnt 
by a thread, and which is every day tottering on the orink 
of commotion and disturbance: and numbers of the present 
inhabitants would lay hold of the interval, to dispose of their 
effects, and quit the continent. 

But the most powerful of all arguments, is, that nothing 
but independence, i. e. a continental form of government, 
can keep the peace of the continent and preserve it inviolate 
from civil ware. I dread the event of a reconciliation with 
Britain now, as it is more than probable that it will be fol¬ 
lowed by a revolt somewhere or other, the consequences of 
which may be far more fatal than all the malice of Bri¬ 
tain. 

Thousands are already ruined by British barbarity. 
(Thousands more will probably Buffer the same fate.) Those 
men. have other feelings than us who have nothing suffered. 
All they now possess is liberty, what they before enjoyed is 
kAcriiiced to its service, and having nothing more to lose, 
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they disdain submission. Besides, the general temper of 
the colonies, towards a British government, will be like that 
of a youth, who is nearly out of his time; they will care 
very "little about her. And a government which cannot 
preserve the peace, is no government at all, and in that case 
we pay our money for nothing; and pray what is it that 
Britain can do, whose power will be wholly on paper, should 
a civil tumult break out the very day after reconciliation ? 
I have heard Borne men say, many of whom I believe spoke 
without thinking, that they dreaded an independence, fear¬ 
ing that it would produce civil wars. It is but seldom that 
our first thoughts are truly correct, and that is the case here; 
for there is ten times more to dread from a patched up com 
nexion than from independence. I make the BufFerer’s case 
my own, and I protest, that were I driven from house and 
home, my property destroyed, and my circumstances ruined, 
that as a man, sensible of injuries, I could never relish the 
doctrine of reconciliation, or consider myself bound 
thereby. 

The colonies have manifested such a spirit of good order 
and obedience to continental government, &b is sufficient to 
make every reasonable person easy and happy on that head. 
No man can assign the least pretence for nia fears, on any 
other grounds, than such as are truly childish and ridicn* 
lous, m 2 . that one colony will be striving for superiority over 
another. 

Where there are no distinctions there can be no superb 
ority; perfect equality affordH no temptation. The repub¬ 
lics of Europe ore all (and we may say always) in peace. 
Holland ana Switzerland are without wars, foreign or do¬ 
mestic *, monarchical governments, it ib true, are never long 
at rest: the crown itself is a temptation to enterprising ruf¬ 
fians at home; and that degree of pride and insolence ever 
attendant on regal authority, swells into a rupture with 
foreign powers, in instances where a republican government, 
by being formed on more natural principles, would negotiate 
the mistake. 

If there is any true cause of fear respecting independence, 
it is because no plan is yet laid down. JMen do not see their 
way out, wherefore, as an opening into that business, I offer 
the following hints; at the bb le time modestly affirming, 
that I have no other opinion o’ them myself, than that they 
may be the means of giving rii- i to something better, Oould 
the straggling thoughts of ir fivi duals be collected, they 
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would frequently form materials for wise and able men to 
improve into useful matter. 

Lot the assemblies be annual, with a president only. The 
representation more equal. Their business wholly do¬ 
mestic, and subject to tne authority of a continental con¬ 
gress. 

Let each colony be divided into sis, eight, or ten, con¬ 
venient districts, each district to send a proper number of 
delegates to congress, so that each colony sendat least thirty. 
The whole number in Congress will be at least three hun¬ 
dred and ninety. Each congress to sit........ . and to 

choose a president by the following method. When the de¬ 
legates are met, let a colony be taken from the whole thir¬ 
teen colonies by lot, after which, let the congress choose (by 
ballot) a president from out of the delegates of that pro¬ 
vince. In the next congress, let a colony be taken by lot 
from twelve only, omitting that colony from which the pre¬ 
sident was taken in the former congress, and so proceeding 
on rill the whole thirteen shall have had their proper rotation. 
And in order that nothing may pass into a law but vh.it is 
satisfactorily just, not less than three-fifths of the Congress 
to be called a majority. He that will promote discord, un¬ 
der a government bo equally formed as this, would liava 
joined Lucifer in his Tevolt. 

But as there ia a peculiar delicacy, from whom, or in what 
manner this business must first arise, and as it seems most 
agreeable and consistent, that it should come from Home in¬ 
termediate body between the governed and the governors, 
that is, between the congress and the people, let a Conti¬ 
nental Conference he beta, in the following manner, and for 
the following purpose, 

A committee of twenty-six members of congress, vis. two 
for each colony. Two members from each house of assem¬ 
bly, or provincial convention; and fivo representatives of 
the people at large, to be chosen in the capital city or town 
of each province, for, and in behalf of the whole province, 
by as many qualified voters as shall think proper to attend 
from all parts of the province for that purpose; or, if moro 
convenient, the representatives may be chosen in two or 
three of the moat populous parts thereof. In this conference, 
thus assembled, will be united, the two grand principles of 
business, knowledge and power* The members of congress, 
assemblies, or conventions, by having had experience m na¬ 
tional concerns, will bo ablo and useful counsellors, and the 
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whole, being empowered by the people, will have a truly 
legal authority. 

The conferring members being mot, let their business be 
to frame a Continental Charter^ or Charter of the United 
Colonies; (answering to what is called the Magna Charta 
of England) fixing the number and manner of choosing 
members of Congress, and members of assembly, with their 
date of sitting, and drawing the line of business and juris¬ 
diction between them : (always remembering, that our 
strength is continental, not provincial) securing Freedom and 
property to all men, and above all things, the free exercise 
of religion, according to the dictates of conscience; with 
such other matter as it is necessary for a charter to contain. 
Immediately after which, the said conference to dissolve, 
and the bodicB which shall he chosen conformable to the 
said charter, to be the legislators and governors of this con¬ 
tinent for the time being: whoso peace and happiness, may 
God preserve, Amen. 

Should any body of men be hereafter delegated for this 
or some similar purpose, I offer them the following extracts 
from that wise observer on governments, Dragonetti. “The 
science,’' says he, “ of the politician consists in fixing the 
true point of happiness and freedom. Those men would 
deserve the gratitude of ages, who should discover a mode 
of government that contained the greatest sum of individual 
Happiness, with the least national expense.” 

But where, say some, is the king of America? I’ll tell 
yon, friend, lie reigns above, and doth not make havoc of 
mankind like the royal brute of Britain. Yet that we may 
not appear to be defective even in earthly honors, let a day 
be solemnly set apart for proclaiming the charter ; let it be 
brought forth placed on the divine law, the word of God; 
let a crown be placed thereon, by which the world may 
know, that so mr as we approve of monarchy, that in 
America thz law is king. For as in absolute governments 
the king is law, bo in free countries the law ought to be 
king; and there ought to be no other. But lest any ill UBe 
aliould afterwards arise, let the crown at the conclusion of 
the ceremony be demolished, and scattered among the people 
whose right it is, 

A government of our own :b our natural right: and when 
a man seriously reflects on the precarionsuess of human 
affairs, he will become convinced, that it is infinitely wiser 
and safer, to form a constitution of our own in a cool deli* 
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berate maimer, while we have it in our power, than to trust, 
such an interesting event to time and chance. If we omit it 
now, some Masaanello* may hereafter arise, who, laying 
hold of popular disquietudes, may collect together the des¬ 
perate and the discontented, and by assuming to themselves 
the powers of government, finally sweep away the'liberties 
of the continent like a deluge. Should the government of 
America return again into tue hands of Britain, the totter¬ 
ing situation of things will be a temptation for some desper¬ 
ate adventurer to try his fortune; and in snch a ease, what 
relief can Britain give? Ere she could hear the news, the 
fatal business might be done; and ourselves suffering like 
the wretched Britons under the oppression of the Conqueror. 
Ye that oppose independence now, ye know not what ye do; 
yc arc opening a door to eternal tyranny, by koeping vacant 
the seat of government. There are thousands ana tens of 
thousands, who would think it glorious to expel from the 
continent, that barbarous and hellish power, which hath 
stirred up tho Indians and negroes to destroy ub— the 
cruelty hath a double guilt, it is tfealing brutally by us, and 
treacherously by them. 

To talk of friendship with those in whom our reason for¬ 
bids us to have faith, and onr affections, wounded through a 
thousand poreB, instruct us to detest, is madness and folly. 
Every day wears out the little remains of kindred between 
us and them ; and can there be any reason to hope, that aB 
the relationship expires, the affection will increase, or that 
we shall agree better when we have ten times more and 
greater concerns to quarrel over than ever? 

Ye that toll ns of harmony and reconciliation, can ye re¬ 
store to us the time that is past? Can ye give to prostitu¬ 
tion its former innocence? Neither can ve reconcile Britain 
and America. The last cord now is broken, the people of 
England are presenting addresses against us. There arc in¬ 
juries which nature cannot forgive; she would cense to be 
nature if she did. Ab well can the lover forgive the ravlsher 
of hie mistress, as the continent forgive the murders of Bri¬ 
tain. The Almighty hath implanted within u& these uncx- 
tinguisliRble feelings, for good and wise purposes. They are 
he guardians of ms image in our hearts, and distinguish ns 

* Thomas Anollo, otherwise Mas sand la, a fisherman of Naples, who after 
spiriting up hia countrymen in the public market place, against the oppression 
of the Spaniards, to whom the plane was then subject, prompted them to 
revolt and in the space of a day became king, 
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from the herd of common animals. The social compact 
would dissolve, and justice be extirpated from the earth, or 
have only & casual existence were wo callous to the touches 
of affection. The robber, and the murderer, would often 
escape unpunished, did not the injuries which our tempera 
sustain, provoke us into justice. 

0 I ye that love mankind I Ye that dare oppose, not only 
the tyranny, but the tyrant, Btand forth 1 Every spot of tho 
old world is overrun with oppression. Freedom hath been 
hunted round tho globe. Asia, and Africa, have long ex¬ 
pelled her. Europe regards her like a stranger, and England 
hath given her warning to depart* 01 receive the fugitive, 
and prepare in timo an asylum for mankind. 




OK THE PREBENT ABILITY OF AMERICA. 
with 80KB mBcm^mouB Bxnjtonon. 

I have never met with a man, either in England or Amei 
tea, who hath not confessed his opinion, that a separation 
between the countries would take place one time or other; 
and there is no instance, in which we have shown less judg¬ 
ment, than in endeavoring to describe, what we call, the 
ripeness or fitness of the continent for independence. 

As all men allow the measure, and vary only in their 
opinion of the time, let ns, in order to remove mistakes, tako 
a general survey of things, and endeavor, if possible, to find 
out the very time. But we need not go far, the inquiry 
ceases at once, for, the time hath found us. The general 
concurrence, the glorious union of all things proves the fact. 

It is not in numbers, but in unity, that our great strength 
lies; yet our present numbers are sufficient to repel the force 
of all the world. The continent hath at this time, the largest 
body of armed hnd disciplined men of any power under 
heaven; and is just arrived at that pitch of strength, in 
which, no single colony is able to support itself, and the 
whole, when united, can accomplish tho matter, and either 
more, or less than this, might be fatal in its effects. Our 
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land force is already sufficient, and as to naval affairs, we 
cannot be insensible that Britain would never suffer an 
American man of war to be built while the continent re¬ 
mained In her hands. Wherefore, we should be no forwarder 
an hundred year* hence in that braneh, than we are now; 
but the truth is, we should be less bo, because the timber of 
the country is every day diminishing, and that which will 
remain at last, will be far off or difficult to procure. 

Were the continent crowded with Inhabitants, her suffer¬ 
ings under the present circumstances would be intolerable. 
The more seaport-towns we had, the more should we have 
both to defend and to lose. Our present numbers are ao 
happily proportioned to our wants, that no man need be 
idle. The diminution of trade affords on army, and the ne¬ 
cessities of au an or Create a new trade. Debts we have 
none: and whatever we may contract on this account will 
serve as a glorious memento of our virtue. Can we but 
leave posterity with a settled form of government, an inde¬ 
pendent constitution of its own, the purchase at any price 
will be cheap. But to expend millions for the sate of get¬ 
ting a few vile aets repealed, and routing the present minis¬ 
try only, is unworthy the charge, and is using posterity with 
the utmost cruelty; because it is leaving them the great 
work to do. and a debt upon their backs, from which they 
derive no advantage. Such a thought is unworthy a man 
of honor, and is the true characteristic of a narrow heart and 
a peddling politician. 

The debt we may contract doth not deserve our regard, if 
the work be but accomplished. No nation ought to be 
without a debt. A national debt is a national bond; and 
when it bears no interest, is in no case a grievance. Britain 
is oppressed with a debt of upwards of one hundred and 
forty millions sterling, for which she pays upwards of four 
millions interest. An d as a compensation for her debt, she 
has a large navy; America is without a debt, and without a 
navy; yet for the twentieth part of the 'English uational 
debt, could have a navy as large again. The navy of Eng¬ 
land is not worth, at this time, more than three million and 
a half sterling. 

The following calculations are given as a proof that the 
above estimation of the navy is a just one. [See Entick's 
Ha/val History , Intro, p. 56.] 
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Am charge of building a uhlp of each rate, and tarnishing ber with maal^ 
yards, Bails, and rigging, together with a proportion of eight months h^ y- 
Swain's and carpenter's sea-storea, as calculated by Mr. Burchett, secretary 
to the nary. 
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And lienee it is easy to sum np the value, or cost, rather, 
or the whole British navy, which, in the year 1757, when it 
was at its greatest glory, consisted of the following Bhips and 
gone. 
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Total, 
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27o country on the globe is so happily situated, or so 
internally capable of raising a fleet as America. Tar, 
timber, iron and cordage are her natural produce. We 
need go abroad for nothing. Whereas, the Dutch, who make 
large profits by hiring out their ships of war to the Span¬ 
iards and Portuguese, are obliged to import most of the 
materials they use. We ought to view the building of a 
fleet as nu article of commerce, it being the natural inann* 
facture of this country. It is die best money we can lay out 
A navy when finished is worth more than it cost: and is 
that mee point in national policy, in which commerce and 
protection axe united. Let us build; if we want them 
not, we can ecLl; and by that means replace our paper cur¬ 
rency with ready gold and silver* 
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In point of manning a fleets people in general run into 
great errors; it is not necessary that one-fourth part should be 
Bailors. The privateer Terrible, Captain Death, stood the 
hottest engagement of any ship last war, yet had not twenty 
Bailors on board, though her complement of men was 
upwards of two hundred. A few able and social Bailors 
will Boon instruct a sufficient number of active landsmen in 
tho common work of a ship. "Wherefore, we never can be 
more capable of beginning on maritime matters than now, 
while our timber is standing, our fisheries blocked up, and 
our sailors and shipwrights out of employ. Men of war, 
of seventy and eighty guns, were built forty years ago in 
New England, and why not the same now ? Ship building 
is America’s greatest pride, and in which she will, in time, 
* erceel the whole world. The great empires of the east are 
mostly inland, and consequently excluded from the posei- 
bilit} T of rivalling her. Africa is in a state of barbarism; 
and no power in Europe, hath either such on extent of coast, 
or such an internal supply of materials. Where nature hath 

g iven the one, she hath withheld the other; to America only 
ath she been liberal of both. The vast empire of Russia 
ia almost shut out from the sea; wherefore, her boundless 
forests, her tar, iron, and cordage are only articles of 
commerce. 

In point of safety, ought we to be without a fleet? We 
are not the little people now, which we were sixty years 
ago; at that time we might have trusted our property in the 
streets, or fields rather; and slept securely without locks or 
bolte to our doors or windows. The case is now altered, and 
our methods of defence ought to improve with our increase 
of property. A common pirate, twelve months ago, might 
have come up the Delaware, and Laid this city under contri¬ 
bution for wliat sum ho pleased ; and the same might have 
happened to other places. Nay, any daring fellow, .jj a 
brig of fourteen or sixteen guns, might have robbed the 
whole continent, and carried off half a million of money. 
These are circnmBtanees which demand our attention, and 
point out the necessity of naval protection. 

Some perhaps, will say, that after we have made it up 
with Britain, she will protect us. Can they be so unwise aa 
to mean, that Bhe will keep a navy in our harbors for that 
purpose? Common senae will tell ub, that the power which 
hath endeavored to subdue uh, is of all others, the most im¬ 
proper to defend us. Conquest may be effected under the 
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pretence of friendship ; and oursclvcB, after a long nbd brave 
resistance, be at last cheated into slavery. And if her ships 
are not to be admitted, into our harbors, I would ask, Iiow is 
she to protect us? A navy three or four thousand miles off 
can he of little use, and on sudden emergencies, none at all. 
Wherefore, if we must hereafter protect ourselves, why not 
do it for ourselves! Why do it for another? 

The English list of ships of war, ie long and formidable, 
but not a tenth part of them are at any one time fit for ser¬ 
vice, numbers of them are not in being; yet their names are 
pompously continued in the list, if only a plank be left of 
the ship; and not a fifth part of such ae are fit for service, 
can be spared on any one station at one time. The East 
and West Indies, Mediterranean, Africa, and other parts of 
the world, over which Britain extends her claim, make large 
demands upon her navy. From a mixture of prejudice and 
inattention, wc have contracted a falee notion respecting tho 
oavy of England, and have talked as if we should have the 
whole of it to encounter at once, and, for that reason, sup¬ 
posed we must have one as large; which not being instantly 
practicable, has been made use of by a set of disguised to* 
ries to discourage our beginning thereon. Nothing can he 
further from truth than this; for if America had only a 
twentieth part of the naval force of Britain, she wonld be by 
far an over-match for her; because, aB we neither have, nor 
claim any foreign dominion, our whole force would be em¬ 
ployed on our own coast, where we should, in the long run, 
have two to one the advantage of those who had three or 
four thousand miles to sail over, before they could attack 
us, and the Bame distance to return in order to refit and re¬ 
cruit. And although Britain, by her fleet, hath a check 
over our trade to Europe, we have as large a one over her 
trade to the West Indies, which, by laying in the neighbor 
hood of the continent, is entirely at its mercy. 

Some method might be fallen, on to keep up a naval force 
in time of peace, ’f we should not judge it necessary to sup¬ 
port a constant navy. If premiums were to be given to 
merchants, to build and employ in their service, ship* 
mounted with twenty, thirty, forty, or fifty guns, (the pre¬ 
miums to be in proportion to the lofiB of hulk to the mer¬ 
chants,) fifty or sixty of those ships with a few guard&hipe 
on constant duty, would keep up a sufficient navy, and that 
without burdening ourselves with the evil so loudly com¬ 
plained of iu England, of suffering their fleet in timo of 
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peace, to lie rotting in the docks. To unite the sinews of 
commerce and defence is sound policy; for when our 
strength and our riches play into each othci^s hand, we need 
feor no external enemy, 

In almost every article of defence wc abound. Hemp 
Nourishes even to rankness, so that we need not want cord- 
age. Our iron is superior to that of other countries. Our 
small arms equal to any in the world. Cannon we can cast 
at pleasure. Saltpetre and gunpowder we are every day 
producing. Our knowledge is hourly improving. Resolu¬ 
tion is our inherent character, and courage hath never yet 
forsaken us. Wherefore, what is it that we want 2 Why 
is it that we hesitate ? From Britain we can expect nothing 
but ruin. If she is once admitted to the government of Ame¬ 
rica again, this continent will not be worth living in. Jea¬ 
lousies will be always arising, insurrections will be con¬ 
stantly happening; and who will go forth to quell them? 
Who will venture his life to reduce his own countrymen to 
a foreign obedience? The difference between Pennsylvania 
and Connecticut, respecting some unlocated lands, shows 
the insignificance of a British government, and fully prov^ 
that nothing but continental authority can regulate conti¬ 
nental matters. 

Another reason why the present time is preferable to all 
others, is, that the fewer our numbers are, the more land 
there is yet unoccupied, which, instead of being lavished by 
the king on hiB worthless dependants, may be hereafter ap¬ 
plied, not only to the discharge of the present debt, but to 
the constant support of government. No nation under 
heaven hath such an advantage as this. 

The infant state of the colonics, as it is called, so far from 
being against, is an argument in favor of independence. We 
are sufficiently numerous, and were we more so we might 
be less united. It is a matter worthy of observation, that 
the more a country is peopled, the smaller their armies are. 
In military numbers, the ancients far exceeded the modems: 
and the reason is evident, for trade being the consequence 
of population, men become too much absorbed thereby to 
attend to any thing else. Commerce diminishes the spirit 
both of patriotism and military defence. And history suffi¬ 
ciently informs us, that the bravest achievements were 
always accomplished in the non-age of a nation. With the 
increase of commerce England hath lost its spirit. The city 
of Loudon, notwithstanding its numbers, e . mits to eon* 
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tinned insults with the patience of a coward. The more 
men have to lose, the less willing are they to venture. The 
rich are in general slaves to icar, and submit to courtly 
power with the trembling duplicity of a spaniel 

Youth is the seed-time of good habits, as well in nations 
as in individuals. It might he difficult, if not impossible, to 
form the continent into one government half a century 
hence. The vast variety of interests, occasioned by an in¬ 
crease of trade and population, would create confusion. 
Colony would be against colony. Each being able, might 
scorn each other’s assistance: and while the proud and 
foolish gloried in their little distinctions, the wise would 
lament that the union had not been formed before. Wliero 


fore t\i£ present time is the true time for establishing it. Tho 
intimacy which is contracted in infancy, and the friendship 
which is formed in misfortune, arc, of all others, the most 


lasting and unalterable. Our present union is marked with 
Doth these characters; we are young, and we have been 
distressed ; but our concord hath withstood our troubles, 
and fixes a memorable era for posterity to glory in. 

The present time, likewise, is that peculiar time which 
never happens to a nation but once, vis. the timerif forming 
itself into a government. Most nations have let slip the 
opportunity, and by that means have been compelled to re¬ 
ceive laws from their conquerors, instead of making laws 
for themselves. First, they had a king, and then a form of 
government; whereas the articles or charter of government, 
should be formed first, and men delegated to execute them 
afterwards: but from the errors of other nations, let us learn. 
wiBdom, and lay hold of the present opportunity —to begin 
government at the right end. 


When William the Conqueror subdued England, he gave 
them law at the point of the sword ; and, until we consent 
that the seat of government in America be legally and 
authoritatively occupied, we shall he in danger of having it 
tilled by some fortunate ruffian, who may treat ns in the. 
same manner, and then, where will be our freedom ? where 


our property ? 

As to religion, I hold it to be the indispensable duty of all 
governments to protect all conscientious professors thereof, 
and I know of no other business which government hath to 
do therewith. Let a man throw aside that narrowness of 


soul, that selfishness of principle, which tho niggards of all 
professions are so unwilling to part with, and ne will he at 
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once delivered of his fears on that head. Suspicion is the 
companion of mean souls, and the banc of all good society. 
For myself, I fully and conscientiously believe, that it is the 
’will of the Almighty, that there should he a diversity of re¬ 
ligious opinions among us; it affurds a larger field for our 
C' ,’stian kindness. Were we all of one way of thinking, 
religious dispositions would want matter for probation ; 
and on this liberal principle, I look on the various denomi¬ 
nations among us, to be like children of the flame family, 
differing only in what is called their Christian names. 

In a former page, J threw but a few thoughts on the pro¬ 
priety of a Continental Charter (for I only presume to offca 
hints, not plans) and in this place, I take the liberty of re- 
mentioning the subject, by observing that a charter is to he 
understood as a bond of solemn obligation, which the whole 
enters into, to support the right of every separate part, 
whether of religion, personal freedom, or property. A firm 
bargain and a right reckoning make long friends. 

I nave heretofore likewise mentioned the necessity of a 
large and equal representation; and there is no political 
matter which more deserves our attention. A smail num¬ 
ber of electors, or a small number of representatives, are 
equall}’ dangerous. But if the number of the representa¬ 
tives be not only small, but unequal, the danger is increased. 
As an instance of this, I mention the following: when the 
associators’ petition was before tlvc house of assembly of 
Pennsylvania, twenty-eight members only were present; all 
the Bucks county members, being eight, voted against it. 
and had seven of the Chester members done the same, this 
whole province had been governed by two counties only ; 
and this danger it is always exposed to. The unwarrantable 
stretch likewise, which that house made in their last sitting, 
to gain an undue authority over the delegatee of this pro¬ 
vince, ought to warn thepeople at large, how they trust power 
out of their own hands. A act of instructions for their dele¬ 
gates were put together, which in point of sense and busi¬ 
ness would nave dishonoured a Bchool-boy, and after being 
approved by a.few^ a very few^ without doors, were cameo 
into the house, and there passed m behalf of the whole 
colony / whereas, did the whole colony know with what ih 
will that house had entered on some necessary public mea¬ 
sures, they would not hesitate a moment to think them 
unworthy of such a trust. 

Immediate necessity makes many things convenient, which 
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if continued would grow into oppressions. Expedience and 
right are different tilings. When the calamities of America 
required a consultation, there was no method so ready, or at 
that time so proper, as to appoint persons from the several 
house? of assembly for that purpose; and the wisdom with 
which they have proceeded hath preserved this continent from 
ruin. But as it is more than probable that we shall never 
bo without a Congress^ every well-wisher to good order must 
own, that the mode for choosing members of that body, 
deserves consideration. And I put it as a qncstion to 
those, who make a study of mankind, whether represented 
tion, and election is not too great a power for one and the 
same body of men to possess? Whenever we are planning 
for posterity, we ought to remember that virtue is not 
hereditary. 

It is from our enemies that we often gain excellent max¬ 
ims, and are frequently surprised into reason by their 
mistakes. Mr. Cornwall (one of the lords of the treasury) 
treated the petition of the New-York assembly with con¬ 
tempt, because that house, he said, consisted but of twenty- 
six members, which trifling number, he argued, could not 
with decency he put for the whole. We thank him for his 
involuntary honesty.* 

To conclude. However strange it may appear to some, 
or however unwilling they may be to think so, matters not, 
but many stroug ana striking reasons may be given, to show, 
that nothing can settle our affairs 30 expeditiously as an 
open and determined declaration for independence. Some 
or which are, 

1st, It is the custom of nations, when any two are at war, 
for some other powers, not engaged in the quarrel, to step 
in as mediators, and bring about the preliminaries of a 
peace; but while America calls herself the subject of 
Britain, no power, however well disposed she may dc, can 
offer her mediation. Wherefore, in our present Btate, wo 
may quarrel on for ever. 

2d, It i6 unreasonable to suppose, that France or Spain 
will give us any kind of assistance, if we mean only to 
make use of that assistance for the purpose of repairing the 
breach and strengthening the counexiou between Britain 
and America; because, those powers would be sufferers by 
the consequences. 

* Those who would fully understand of what great consequence a large and 
•qua! representation is to a state, should read Burgh’s Political Disquisitions. 
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3d, While we profess ourselves the subjects of Britain, w® 
must, in the eyes of foreign nations, he considered as rebels. 
The precedont is somewhat dangerous to their peace, for men 
to bo in arms under the name of subjects; wc, on the spot, 
can solve the paradox: but to unite resistance and subjec¬ 
tion, requires an idea much too refined for common under¬ 
standing. 

4th, Should a manifesto bo published, and despatched to 
foreign courts, setting forth the miseries wo have endured, 
and the peaceful methods which we have ineffectually used 
for redress; declaring at the same time, that not being able, 
any longer, to live happily, or safely under the cruel dispo¬ 
sition of the British court, we had been driven to tho neces¬ 
sity of breaking off all connexion with her; at the same 
time, assuring all Such courts of OUr peaceable disposition 
towards them, and of our desiro of entering into trade with 
them. Such a memorial would produce more good effectB 
to this continent, than if a ship were freighted with petitions 
to Britain. 

Under our present denomination of British subjects, we 
eon neither be received nor heard abroad: the custom of ali 
courts is against us, and will be so, until, by an independ¬ 
ence, wc take rank with other nations. 

These proceedings may at first appear strange and difih 
cult; but like all other steps, which we have already passed 
over, will in a little time become familiar and agreeable: 
and, until an independence is declared, the continent will 
feel itself like a man who eontmues putting off some unplea¬ 
sant business from day to day, yet knowB it must he done, 
hates to set about it, wishes it over, and is continually 
haunted with the thoughts of its necessity. 


APPENDIX. 


8enoe the piihUca\*Hi of the first edition of this pamphlet, 
or rather, on the same nay on which it came out, the Sing’s 
speech made its appearance in this city. Had the spirit of 
prophecy directed the birth of this production, it could not 
have brought it forth at a more seasonable juncture, or at a 
more necessary time. The bloody-mindedness of the one, 
shows the necessity of pursuing the doctrine of the other. 
Men read by way of revenge:—and the speech, instead of 
terrifying, prepared a way for the manly principles of inde¬ 
pendence. 

Ceremony, and even silence, from whatever motives they 
may arise, nave a hurtful tendency, when they give the 
least degree of countenance to base and wicked perform¬ 
ances ; wherefore, if this maxim be admitted, it naturally 
follows, that the king’s speech, as being a piece of finished 
villany, deserved and still deserves, a general execration, 
both by the congress and the people. Yet, as the domestic 
tranquillity of a nation, depends greatly on the chastity of 
what may properly be called national -manners, it is often 
better to pass some things over in silent disdain, than to 
make use of such new methods of dislike, aa might introduce 
the least innovation on that guardian of our peace and 
safety. And, perhaps, it is chiefly owing to this prudent 
delicacy, that the kind’s speech hath not before now suifered 
a public execution. The speech, if it may be called one, is 
nothing better than a wilful, audacious libel against the 
truth, the common good, and the existence of mankind; and 
is a formal and pompous method of offering up 1mman sacri¬ 
fices to the pride of tyrants. But this general massacre of 
mankind, is one of the privileges and the certain conse- 
quenues of kings; for as nature knows them ?iot f they know 
not heri and although thoy are beings of our own creating, 
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they know not us, and arc become thegoda of their creators. 
The speech hath one good quality, winch is, that it is not 
calculated to deceive, neither can we, if we would, be de¬ 
ceived by it. Brutality and tyranny appear on the face of 
it. It leaves us at no loss , and every lme convinces, even 
in the moment of reading, that he who hunts the woods for 
prey, the naked and untutored Indian, is less savage than 
the king of Britain. 

Sir John Dalrymple, the putative father of a whining Jesu¬ 
itical piece, fallacious called, “ The address of the people of 
England to the inhabitants of America,’ 5 hath perhaps, from 
a vain supposition that tho people here were to be frightened 
at the pomp and description of a king, given (though very 
unwisely on his part) the real character of the present one: 
“ But,” says this writer, £t if you are inclined to pay compli¬ 
ments to an administration, which we do not complain of” 
(meaning the Marquis of Rockingham’s at the repeal of the 
Stamp Act) (( it is very unfair in you to withhold them from 
that prince, by whose nod alone they we?‘e permitted to do 
any thing f This is toryism with a witness! Here is idol¬ 
atry even without a mask: and he who can calmly bear 
ana digest such doctrine, hath forfeited his claim to ration¬ 
ality ; is an apostate from the order of manhood, and ought 
to be considered—as one, who hath not only given up the 
proper dignity of man, but sunk himself beneath the rank 
of animals, and contemptibly crawls through the world like 


a worm. 

However, it matters very little now, what the king of 
England cither says or does; he hath wickedly broken 
through overy moral and human obligation, trampled nature 
and conscience beneath his feet; and by a steady and con¬ 
stitutional spirit of insolence and cruelty, procured for him¬ 
self an universal hatred. It is now the interest of A morion 
to provide for herself. She hath already a large and young 
family, whom it is more her duty to take care of, than to bo 
granting away her property to support a power which is be¬ 
come a reproach to the names of men and Christians— Te, 
whose office it is to watch over the morals of a nation, of what¬ 
soever sect or denomination ye ars of, aa well as ye who are 
more immediately the guardians of the public liberty, if yon 
wish to preserve your native country uneontaminated by 
European corruption, ye must in secret wish a separation— 
but leaving the moral part to private reflection, I shall 
ehlefly confine my further remarks to the following heads; 
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1st, That it is the interest of America to be separated 
from Britain. 

2d, Which is the easiest and most practicable plan, recon¬ 
ciliation or independence /with some occasional remarks. 

In support of the first, I could, if I Judged it proper, 
produce the opinion of some of the ablest and most ex¬ 
perienced men on this continent: and whose sentiments on 
that head, are not yet publicly known. It is in reality a self’ 
evident position : for no nation in a state of foreign depend¬ 
ence, limited in its commerce, and cramped and fettered in 
its legislative powers, can ever arrive at any material emi¬ 
nence. America doth not yet know what opulence is; and 
although the progress which she hath made stands unparal¬ 
leled in the history of other nations, it is but childhood, com¬ 
pared with what she would be capable of arriving at, had 
she, as she ought to have, the legislative powers in her own 
hands. England is, at this time, proudly coveting what 
would do her no good were she to accomplish it; and the 
continent hesitating on a matter which willbe her final ruin 
if neglected. It is the commerce and not the conquest of 
America by which England is to be benefited, and that 
would in a t measure continue, were the countries as in¬ 
dependent of each other as France and Spain; because in 
many articles neither can go to a better market. But it is 
the independence of this country of Britain, or any other, 
which is now the main, and only object worthy of conten¬ 
tion, and which, like all other truths discovered by neces¬ 
sity, will appear clearer and stronger overy day. 

1st, Because it will come to that one time or other, 

2d, Because the longer it is delayed, the harder it will be 
to accomplish. I have frequently amused myself both in 
public and private companies, with silently remarking the 
specious errors of those who speak without reflecting. And 
among the many which I have heard, the following seems 
the most general, viz. that if this rupture should liappen 
forty or fifty years hence, instead 01 now, the continent 
would be more able to shake off the dependence. To which 
I reply, that our military ability at this time, arises from the 
experience gained in the last war, and which in forty or fifty 
years time would he totally extinct. The continent would 
not, by that time, have a general, or even a military officer 
left; and we, or those who may succeed us, would be as 
ignorant of martial matters as the ancient Indians: and this 
tm&Ic position, closely attended to. will unanswerably prove 
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that the present time is preferable to all others. The argu¬ 
ment turns thus—at the conclusion of the last war, we had 
experience, but wanted numbers *, and forty or fifty years 
hence, we shall have numbers, without experience; where¬ 
fore, the proper point of time, must be some particular point 
between the two extremes, in which a sufficiency of fcho for¬ 
mer remains, and a proper increase of the latter is obtained: 
and that point of time is the present time. 

The reader will pardon this digression, as it does not pro- 

f erly come under the head T first set out with, and to which 
again return by the following position, viz. 

Should affairs be patched up with Britain, and Bhe remain 
the governing and sovereign power of America, (which, as 
matters are now circumstanced, is giving up the point en¬ 
tirely) we shall deprive ourselves of the very means of sink¬ 
ing the debt we have or may contract. The value of the 
back lands, which some of the provinces are clandestinely 
deprived of, hy the unjust extension of the limits of Canada, 
valued only at five pounds sterling per hundred acres, 
amount to upwards of twenty-five millions Pennsylvania 
currency ; and the quit-rents at one penny sterling per acre, 
to two millions yearly. 

It is by the sale of those lands that the debt may be sunk, 
without burden to any, and the quit-rent reserved thereon, 
will always lessen, and in time, will wholly support the 
yearly expense of government. It matters not how long tho 
debt is in paying, so that the lands when sold be applied to 
to the discharge of it, and for the execution of winch, tho 
congress for the timo being, will be the continental trustees. 

I proceed now to the second head, viz. Which is tho 
easiest and most practicable plan, reconciliation or indep&t *- 
dence t . with some occasional remarks. 

He who takes nature for his gnide, is not easily beaten 
out of his argument, and on that ground, I answer gene- 
'-ally — That indepkhdekce being a single suhue uni:, con¬ 
tained within ourselves ; and reconciliation, a matter exceed 
in ghj perplexed and complicated, and in which a treacherous, 
capricious court is to interfere, gives the answer without a 
davit. 

The present Btate of America is truly alarming to every 
man who is capable of reflection. Without law, without 
government, without any other mode of power than what 
is founded on, and granted by, courtesy. Held together by 
an unexampled occurrence of sentiment, which is nevertho 
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Ices subject to change, and winch every secret enemy is en¬ 
deavoring to dissolve. Our present condition is, legislation 
without law'; wisdom without apian ; a constitution without 
a name; and. what ia strangely astonishing, perfect indepen¬ 
dence contending for dependence. The instance is without 
a precedent; the case never existed before; and, who can 
tcU what may be the event? The property of no man is 
secure in the present unbraced system of things. The mind 
of the multitude 1b left at random, and seeing no fixed object 
before them, they pursue such as fancy or opinion presents. 
Nothing is criminal; there is no such thing as treason; 
wherefore, every one thinks himself at liberty to act as he 
pleases. The toricB dared not have assembled offensively, 
nnd they known that their lives, by that act, were forfeited 
to the laws of the state. A line of distinction should be 
drawn between English soldiers taken in battle, and inhabi¬ 
tants of America taken in arms. The first are prisoners, 
but the latter traitors. The one forfeits his liberty, the other 
his head. 

Notwithstanding our wisdom, there is a visible feebleness 
in some of our proceedings which gives encouragement to 
dissentions. The Continental Belt is too loosely buckled. 
And if something is not done in time, it will be too late to 
do any tiling, ana we flhull fall into a state, in which neither 
Reconciliation nor Independence will be practicable. The 
king and his worthless adherents are got at their old game 
of dividing the continent, and there are not wantiug among 
us, printers, who will be busy in spreading specious false¬ 
hoods. The artful and hypocritical letter which appeared a 
few months ago in two of the New York papers, and like¬ 
wise in others, is an evidence that there are men who want 
both judgment and honesty. 

It. ie easy getting into hoice and comers and talking of rtv 
conciliation: but do such men seriously consider how diffi¬ 
cult the task is, and how dangerous it may prove, should 
the continent divide thereon. Do they take within their 
view, all the various orders of men whose eh nation and cir- 
enmfltancea, as well as their own, arc to be considered therein? 
Do'they put themselves in the place of the sufferer whose 
all is already gone, and of the soldier, who hath quitted aU 
for the defence of his country ? If their ill-judged modera¬ 
tion be snited to their own private situations only^ regardless 
of others, the event will convince them that u they are reck¬ 
oning without their host.’ 1 
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Put us, say some, on the footing we were in tlic year 1763 
to which I answer, the request is not n/?w in the power of 
Britain to comply with, neither will she propose it; but if it 
were, and even should it be granted, I ask, as a reasonable 
question, by what means is such a corrupt and faithless 
court to be kept to its engagements? Another parliament, 
nay, even the present* may hereafter repeal the obligation, 
on the pretence of its being violently obtained, or unwisely 
granted; and, in that case, where is our redress? No going 
to law with nations ; cannon are tho barristers of crowns ; 
and the sword, not of justice* but of war, decides the suit. 
To be on the footing of 1763, it is not sufficient, that the 
laws only be put in the same Btate, but, that our circum¬ 
stances, likewise, be put in the same state; our burnt and 
destroyed towriH repaired, or built up, our private losses 
made good, our public debts (contracted for defence) dis¬ 
charged; otherwise, we shall be millions worse than wewero 
at that enviable period. Such a request, had it been com¬ 
plied with a year ago, would have won. the heart and soul 
of the continent—but now it is too late: “The Rubicon is 
passed.” 

Besides* tho taking up arms, merely to enforce the repeal 
of a pecuniary law, seems as unwarrantable by the divine 
law, and as repugnant to human feelings, as the taking up 
arms to enforce obedience thereto. The object, on either 
side, doth not justify the means; for the lives of men are 
too valuable to DC cast away on such triflcB. It ie the vio¬ 
lence which is done and threatened ,to our persons; the de- 
stnu'tiun of our property by an armod force; the invasion 
of our country by are ana sword, which conscientiously 
qualifies tho uso of arms: and the instant in which such 
mode of defence become necessary, all subjection to Britain 
ought to have ceaood; and the independence of America 
should have been considered a& dating its era from, and pub¬ 
lished by, the first musket that was fired against her. This 
line is a Una of consistency; neither drawn by caprice, nor 
extended by ambition ; but producod by a chain of ovents, 
of which the colonies were not the authors. 

I shall conclude these remarks, with the following timely 
and well-intended hints. We ought to reflect that there are 
three different ways by which an independency may here¬ 
after be effected ; and that one of those three , will, one day 
or other, be the fate of America, viz. By the legal voice of 
the pooplo in congress ; by a military power: or by a mob ; 
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it may not always happen that our soldiers are citizens, and 
the multitude a body of reasonable men ; virtue, as I have 
already remarked, is not hereditary, neither is it perpetual. 
Should an independency he brought about by the first of 
those means, we have every opportunity and every encour¬ 
agement before ns, to form the noblest, purest constitution 
on the face of the earth. We have it in our power to begin 
the world over again. A situation, similar to the present, 
hath not happened since the days of Noah until now. The 
birthday of a new world is at hand, and a race of men, per¬ 
haps as numerous as all Europe contains, are to receive 
their portion of freedom from the events of a few months. 
The reflection is awful—and in this point of view, how 
trifling, how ridiculous, do the little paltry cavilings, of a few 
weak or interested men appear, when weighed against the 
business of a world. 

Should wo neglect the present favorable and inviting 
period, and independence be hereafter effected by any other 
means, we must charge the consequence to ourselves, or to 
those rather, whose narrow and prejudiced souls, are habit¬ 
ually opposing the measure, without either inquiring or re¬ 
flecting. There are reasons to he givetl in support of inde¬ 
pendence, which men should rather privately think of, than 
he publicly told of. We ought not now to be debating 
whether we shall be independent or not, but anxious to 
accomplish it on a firm, secure, and honorable basis, and 
uneasy rather, that it ie not yet be^an upon. Every day 
convinces ua of its necessity. Even the tones (if such things 

G et remain among us) should, of all meu, be the most so- 
citous to promote it; for as the appointment of committees 
at first, protected them from popular rage, so, a wise and 
well-established form of government will oe the only means 
of continuing it securely to them. Wherefore, if they have 
not virtue enough to be they ought to have prudence 

enough to wish for independence. 

In short, independence is the only bond that tie and keep 
us together, we shall then see our object, and our cars 
will be legally shut against the schemes of an intriguing, as 
well as cruel, enemy. We shall then, too, be ou a proper 
footing to treat with Britain ; for there is reason to conclude, 
that the pride of that court will be less hurt with treating 
with the American states for tains of peace, than with those, 
whom she denominates "rebellious subjects,” for to-ma of 
accommodation. It i* our delaying it that encourages her 
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to hope for conquest, and our backwardness tends only tc 
prolong the war* As we hare, without any good effect 
therefrom, withheld our trade to obtain a redress of our 
grievances, let ua now try the alternative, by independently 
redressing them ourselves, and then offering to open tho 
trade. The mercantile and reasonable part of England, 
will be still with us; because, peace with trade, is prefer¬ 
able to war, without it. And if this offer be not accepted, 
other courts may be applied to. 

On these grounds I rest the matter. And as no offer hath 
yet been made to refute the doctrine contained in the 
former editions of this pamphlet, it is a negative proof, that 
either the doctrine cannot be refuted, or, that the party in 
favor of it are too numerous to be opposed. Whercj&re, 
instead of gazing at each other, with suspicious or doubtful 
curiosity, let each of us hold out to hie neighbor the hearty 
hand oi friendship, and unite in drawing a line, which, like 
an act of oblivion, shall bury in forgetfulness every former 
dissention. Let the names or whig and tory be extinct; and 
let none other be heard among ns, than those of a good 
citizen • an open and resolute friend : and a virtuous &up- 
porter of the eights of makeind, and of the fees and tydb* 
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NUMBER I. 

These are the tunes that try men’s souls. The summer 
soldier and the sunshine patriot will, in this crisis, shrink 
from the service of his country; but he that stands it 
now, deserves the love and thanks of man and woman. 
Tyranny, like hell, is not easily conquered; yet we have 
this consolation with us, that tne harder the conflict, the 
more glorious the triumph. What we obtain too cheap, we 
esteem too lightly: 7 tis dearness only that gives every thing 
its value. Heaven knows how to put a proper price upon 
its goods; and it would be strange indeed, if so celestial an 
article as freedom should not be highly rated. Britain, with 
an army to enforce her tyranny, has declared that she has a 
right {not only to tax) but “ to blnd us in atj, oases what* 
soever,” and if being hound in that manner, is not slavery, 
then is there not such a thing as slavery upon earth. Even 
the expression is impious, for bo unlimited a power can be¬ 
long only to God. 

Whether the independence of the continent was declared 
too soon, or delayed too long, I will not now enter into ae 
an argument; my own simple opinion is, that had it been 
eight months earlier, it would have been much better. We 
did not make a proper use of last winter, neither could we, 
while we were in a dependent state. However, the fault, if 
it were one, was all our own; we have none to blame but 
ourselves. But no great deal ie lost yet; all that Howe has 
been doing for this month past, is rather a ravage than a con¬ 
quest, which the spirit of the Jorsoysa year ago would have 
quickly repulsed, and which time and a little resolution will 
wan recover. 
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I have as little superstition in me as any man living, but 
mv Bocret opinion has ever been, and still is, that God AI- 
mighty will not give up a people to military destruction, or 
leave them nnBupportealy to perish, who have so earnestly 
and so repeatedly sought to avoid the calamities of war, by 
every decent method which wisdom could invent. Neither 
have I so much of the infidel in me, as to suppose that He 
has relinquished the government of the world, and given us 
up to the care of devils; and as I do not, I cannot see on 
wnat grounds the ting of Britain can loot up to heaven for 
help against us: a common murderer, a highwayman, or a 
house-breaker, has as good a pretence as he. 

His surprising to see how rapidly a panic will sometimes 
run through a country. All nations and ages have been 
subject to them: Britain has trembled like an ague at the 
report of a French fleet of flat-bottomed boats; and in the 
fourteenth century the whole English army, after ravaging 
the kingdom of France, was driven back like men petnfied 
with fear; and this "brave exploit was performed by a few 
broken forces collected and headed by a woman, Joan of 
Arc. Would that heaven might inspire some Jersey maid 
to spirit up her countrymen, and save her fair fellow suffer¬ 
ers from ravage and ravishment! Yet panics, in some 
cases, have their uses; they produce as much good as hurt. 
Their duration is always short; the mind soon grows through 
them, and acquires a firmer habit than before. But their 
peculiar advantage is, that they are the touchstones of sin¬ 
cerity and hypocrisy, and bring things and men to light, 
which might otherwise have lain forever undiscovered. In 
fact, they nave the same effect on secret traitors, which an 
imaginary apparition would have upon a private murderer. 
They sift out the hidden thoughts of man, and hold them 
up in public to the world, Many a disguised tory has lately 
shown his head, that shall penitentially Bolemnize with 
curses the day on which Howe arrived upon the Delaware. 

As I was with the troops at Fort Lee, and marched with 
them to the edge of Pennsylvania, I am well acquainted 
with many circumstances, which those who live at a dis¬ 
tance, know but little or nothing of. Our situation there, 
was exceedingly cramped, the place being a narrow neck of 
land between the North River and the Hackensack. Our 
force was inconsiderable, being not one fourth so great as 
Howe could bring against us. We had no army at hand to 
have relieved the garrison, Imd we shut ourBelves up and 
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stood on our defence. Our ammunition, light artillery, and 
the best part of ourBtoreB, had been removed, on the appro* 
hen si on that Howe would endeavor to penetrate the Jerseys, 
in which case fort Lee could be of no nBe to us; for it must 
occur to every thinking man, whether in the army or not, 
that these kind of field forts are only for temporary purposes, 
and Inst in use no longer than the enemy directs his force 
against the particular object, which such forts are raised to 
defend. Such was our situation and condition at fort Lee on 
the morning of the 20th of November, when an officer 
arrived with information that the enemy with 200 boatB had 
landed about seven utiles above; Major General Green, who 
commanded the garrison, immediately ordered them under 
arms, and sent express to General Washington at the town 
of Hackensack, distant by the wav of the ferry, six miles. 
Our first object was to secure the bridge over the Hacken¬ 
sack, which laid up the river between the enemy and us, 
about six miles from us, and three from them. General 
Washington arrived in about three quarters of an hour, and 
marched at the head of the troops towards the bridge, which 
place I expected we should have a brush for; however, they 
did not choose to dispute it with ub, and the greatest part of 
our troops went over the bridge, the rest over the ferry 
except some which passed at a mill on a small creek, between 
the bridge and the ferry, and made their way through some 
marshy grounds upto the town of Hackensack, and there 
passed the river. ¥c brought off as much baggage as the 
wagons could contain, the re6t was lost. The simple object 
wbb to bring off the garrison, and march them on till they 
could be Btren^rthened by the Jersey or Pennsylvania militia, 
so as to be enabled to make a stand. We staid four dayB at 
Newark, collected our out-posts with some of the Jersey 
militia, and marched out twice to meet the enemy, on being 
informed that thej were advancing, though our numbers 
were greatly inferior to theirs, Howe, in my little opinion, 
committed a great error in generalship in not throwing a 
body of forces off from Staten Island through Amboy, by 
which means he might have seized all our stores at Bruns¬ 
wick, and intercepted our march into Pennsylvania : but if 
we believe the power of hell to be limited, we must likewise 
believe that their agents are under some providential control. 

I shall not now attempt to give all the particulars of out 
retreat to the Delaware; suffice for the present to say, that 
both officers and men, though greatly harassed and fatigued, 
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without rest, covering, or provision, the inevitable conse¬ 
quences of a long retreat, bore it with a manly and martial 
spirit. All their wishes centered is one, which was, that the 
country would turn out and help them to drive the enemy 
bad. Yoltairo has remarked that king William never 
appeared to full advantage but in difficulties and in action; 
the same remark may be made on General Washington, for 
the character fits him. There is a natural firmness in some 
minds which cannot be unlocked by trifles, but which, when 
unlocked, discovers a cabinet of fortitude; and I reckon it 
among those kind of public blessings, which we do not 
immediately see, that God hath bleat him with uninterrupted 
health, ana given him & mind that can even flourish upon 
care. 

I shall conclude this paper with some miscellaneous 
remarks on the state of our affairs; and shall begin with 
asking the following question, Why is it that the enemy 
have left the Uew-England provinces, and made these middle 
ones the Beat of warl The answer is eaav: New-England 
is not infested with tories, and we are. I have been tender 
in raising the cry against these men, and used numberless 
arguments to show them their danger, but it will not do to 
sacrifice a world either to their folly or their baseness. The 
period is now arrived, in which either they or we must 
change our Bentiments, or one or both must fall. And what 
is a tory ? Good God I what !b he ? I should not be afraid 
to go with a hundred whigs against a thousand tories, 
were they to attempt to get into arms. Every tory is a 
coward; for servile, slavish, Belf-intcrested fear is the foun¬ 
dation of toryism; and a man under such influence, though 
he may be cruel, never can be brave. 

But, before the line of irrecoverable separation be drawn 
between ub, let ub reason the matter together: your conduct 
is an invitation to the enemy, yet not one in a thousand of you. 
has heart enough to j oin him. Sowe is as much deceived by 
you as the American cause ib injured by you. Qe expects 
you will all take np arms, and flock to Iub standard, with 
muskets on your shoulders. Your opinions are of no use to 
him, unless you support him personally, for ’tis soldiers, and 
not tories that he wants. 

I once felt all that kind of anger, which a man ought to 
feel, againBt the mean principles that are hold by the tories: 
a noted one, who kept a tavern at Amboy, was standing at 
his door, with as pretty a child in his hand, about eight or 
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nine years old, aa I ever saw, and after speaking his mind 
as freely as he thought whb prudent, finished with this un¬ 
fa the rly expression, “ Well/ give me peace in my day.” Not 
a man. lives on the continent but fully believes that a sepa 
ration must some time or other finally take place, ana b 
generouB parent should have said, “ If there must be trouble t 
let- it be m my day , that my child may have peace j ” and 
this single reflection, well applied, is sufficient to awaken 
every man to duty. Not a place upon earth might be so 
happy as America. Her situation is remote from all the 
wrangling world, and she has nothing to do hut to trado 
with them. A man can distinguish himself between temper 
and principle, and I am as confident, as I am that God 
governs the world, that America will never be happy till 
she gets clear of foreign dominion. Wars, without ceasing, 
will break out till that period arrives, and the continent 
must in the end be conqueror; for though the flame of 
liberty may sometimes cease to shine, the coal can never 
expire. 

America did not, nor does not want force; but she wanted 
a proper application of that force. Wisdom is not the pur 
chase of a day, and it is no wonder that we should err al 
the first setting oS. From an excess of tenderness, we 
were unwilling to raise an army, and trusted our cause to 
the temporary defence of a wcLl-meaning militia. A snm- 
meris experience has now taught us better; yet with those 
troops, while they were collected, we were able to sot 
bounds to the progress of the enemy, and, thank God! they 
are again assembling. 1 always consider militia as the 
best troops in the world for a sudden exertion, bui they will 
not do for a long campaign. Howe, it is probable, will 
make an attempt on this city ; should he fail on this side the 
Delaware, he is ruined: if he succeeds, our cause is not 
ruined. He stakes all on Mb aide against a p*»t on ours ; 
admitting he succeeds, the confiequence will be, that armies 
from both ends of the continent will march tc assist their 


suffering friends in the middle states; for he cannot go 
every where, it is impossible. I consider Howe the greatest 
enemy the tories have; he is bringing a war into their 
country, which, had it not been for him and partly for 
themselves, they had been clear of. Should he now be ex¬ 
pelled, 1 wish with all the devotion of a Christian, that the 
names of whig and tory may ne v er more he mentioned; but 
should the tories give him encouragement to come, or assist- 
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ance if he come, I as sincerely wish that our next year’s 
arms may expel them from the continent, and the congress 
appropriate their possessions to the relief of those who have 
Buffered in well doing. A single successful battle next year 
will settle the whole. America could carry on a two years’ 
war by the confiscation of the property of dieaffccteu per¬ 
sons, and he made happy by their expulsion. Say not that 
this is revenge, call it rather the soft resentment of a suffer¬ 
ing people, who, having no object in view but the good of 
alt , have staked their own alt upon a seemingly doubtful 
event. Yet it is folly to argue against determined hardness ; 
eloquence may strike the ear, and the language of sorrow 
draw forth the tear of compassion, but nothing can reach the 
heart that is steeled with prejudice. 

Quitting this class of men, I turn with the warm ardor of 
a friend to those who have nobly stood, and am yet deter¬ 
mined to stand the matter out: I call not upon a few, but upon 
all: not on this state or that state, but on every state; up and 
help us; lay your shoulders to the wheel; better have too much 
force than too little, when so great an object is at stake. Let 
it be told to the future world, that iu the depth of winter, 
when nothing hut hope and virtue could survive, that the 
city and the country, alarmed at one common danger, came 
forth to meet and to repnlse it. Say not that thousands 
are gone, turn out your tens of thousands; throw not the 
burden of the day upon Providence, but “show your 
faith by your works f that God may bless you. It matters 
not where you live, or what rank of life you hold, the evil 
or the blessing will reach yon all. The far and the near, 
the home counties and the back, the rich and the poor, will 
suffer or rejoice alike. The heart that feels not now, is 
dead: the blood of his children will curse his cowardice, 
who shrinks back at a time when a little might have saved 
the whole, and made them happy. I love the man that can 
smile at trouble, that can gather strength from distress, and 
grow brave by reflection. > Tis the business of little minds 
to shrink ; but he whose heart is firm, and whose conscience 
approves his conduct, will pursue his principles unto death, 
My own line of reasoning is to myself as straight and clear 
as a ray of light. Not all the treasures of the world, so far 
as I believe, could have induced me to support an offensive 
war, for I think it murder ; but if a thief breaks into my 
house, burns and destroys mvproperty, and kills or threatens 
to kill me, or those that arc m it, and to " bind me in all 
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cases whatsoever^ to hiB absolute will, am I to suffer it ? 
’What signifies it to me, whether he who does it is a king or 
a common man; my countryman, or not my countryman; 
whether it be done by an individual villain, or an army of 
them ? If we reason to the root of tilings we shall find no 
difference; neither can any just cause be assigned why we 
should punish in the ono case and pardon m the other. 
Let them call me rebel, and welcome, I feel no concern from 
it; but I should suffer the misery of devils, where I to make 
a whore of my soul by swearing allegiance to one whose 
character is that of a sottish, stupid, stubborn, worthless, 
brutish man. 1 conceive likewise a horrid idea in receiving 
mercy from a being, wbo at the last day shall be shrieking 
to the rocks and mountains to cover him, and fleeing with 
terror from the orphan, the widow, and the slain of America. 

There are cases which cannot bo overdono by language, 
and this is one. There are persons too who boo not the full 
extent of the evil which threatens thorn ; they solace them¬ 
selves with hopes that the enomy, if he succeed, will be 
merciful. Is this the madness of folly, to expect mercy from 
those who have refused to do justice; and even mercy, where 
conquest is the object, is only a trick of war; the cunning 
of the fox is as murderous as the violence of the wolf; and 
we ought to guard equally against both. Howe’s first ob¬ 
ject IB partly by threats and partly by promises, to terrify 
or seduce the people to deliver up their arms and to receive 
mercy. The ministry recommended the same plan to Gage, 
and tins is what the tones call making their peace, “ a peace 
which passeth all understandingindeed J A peace which 
would be tho immediate forerunner of a worse ruin than 
any we havo yet thought of. Ye men of Pennsylvania, do 
reason upon these things! "Were the back counties to give 
tip their arms, they would fall an easy prey to the Indians, 
who arc all armed ; this perhaps is wnat some tories would 
not be sorry for. Were the home counties to deliver up 
their arms, they would be exposed to the resentment of tho 
back counties, who would then have it in their power to 
chastise their defection at pleasure. And were any one 
state to give up its arms, tool state muBt be garrisoned by 
Howe’s army of Bri tains and Hessians to preserve it from 
tbe anger or tho rest. Mutual fear i& the principal link in 
the chain of mutual love, and wo be to that state that breaks 
the compact. Howe is mercifully inviting you to bar¬ 
barous destruction, and men must be either TOgues or fools 
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that will not see it, I dwell not upon thepowerB of imagi 
nation ; I Inin" reason to your ears; and in language at 
plain aB A, B, C, hold up truth to your oyes. 

I thank God that I fear not, I see no real cause for fear. 
I know our situation well, and can see the way out of it. 
"While our army was collected, Howe dared not risk a 
battle, and it is no credit to him that he decamped from the 
White Plains, and waited a mean opportunity to ravage the 
defenceless Jerseys ; but it is great credit to ue, that, with a 
handful of men, we sustained an orderly retreat for near an 
hundred miles, brought off our ammunition, all our field 
pieces, the greatest part of oar stores, and hod four rivers to 
pass. Hone can say that our retreat waa precipitate, for we 
were near three weeks in performing it, that the country 
might have time to come in. Twice we marched back to 
meet the enemy, and remained out till dark. The sign of 
fear was not seen in our camp, and had not some of the 
cowardly and disaffected inhabitants spread false alarms 
through the country, the Jerseys had never been ravaged. 
Once more we are again collected and collecting, our new 
army at both endB of the continent iB recruiting fast, and 
wo shall be able to open the next campaign with sixty 
thousand men, well armed and clothed. This is our situa¬ 
tion, and who will may know it. By perseverance and 
fortitude we have the prospect of a glorious issue; by 
cowardice and submission, the sad choice of a variety of 
ovils—a ravaged country—a depopulated city—habitations 
without safety, and slavery without hope—our homes turned 
into barracks and bawdy-houses for Hessians, and a future 
race to provide for, whose fathers we shall doubt of. Xook 
on this picture and weep ovor it J and if there yet remains 
ono thoughtless wretch who believes it not, let him Buffer it 
unlamentcd. Common Sense. 

Dtctmber S3, lit6. 

-- 

NUMBER 11. 

TO LORD HOWE. 

What's in tha name of lord th&t I should ffeu 

To bring iuj grievance! to the public ear? 4 

Churchill* 

Uniwersai. empire is the prerogative of a writer. His 
concerns are with all mankind, and though he cannot com- 
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mtkvd their obedience, he can assign them their duty. The 
Republic of Letters is more ancient than monarchy, and of 
far nigher character in the world than the vassal court of 
Britain; he that rebels against reason is a real rebel, but be 
that in defence of reason, rebels against tyranny, has a 
better title to “ Defender of the Kaithf than George the 
third. 

As m military man your lordship may hold out the sword 
of wav, and call it the “ ultima ratio returnthe last rea¬ 
son eg Kings / we in return can show you the sword of 
justice, and call it, “ the best scourge of tyrants.” The first 
of those two may threaten, or even frighten for a while, and 
cast » sickly languor over an insulted people, but reason 
will soon recover the debauch, and restore them again to 
tranquil fortitude. Your lordship, I find, has now com¬ 
menced author, and published a Proclamation; I have pub¬ 
lished a Crisis; as they stand, they are the antipodes of 
each other ; both cannot rise at once, and one of them must 
descend; and so quick is the revolution of things, that your 
lords hip’s performance, I see, has already fallen many de¬ 
grees rrom its first place, and is now just visible on the edge 
of the political horizon. 

It is surprising to what a pitch of infatuation, blind folly 
and obstinacy will carry mankind, and your lordship’s 
drowsy proclamation is a proof that it doeB not even quit 
them in their sleep. Perhaps you thought America too was 
taking a nap, and therefore chose, like Satan to Eve, to 
whisper the delusion softly, lest you should awaken her. 
This .continent, air, is too extensive to sleep all at once, and 
too watchful, even in its slumbers, not to startle at the un¬ 
hallowed foot of an invader. You may issue your procla¬ 
mations, and welcome, for we have learned to “reverence 
ourselves,” and scorn the insulting ruffian that employs you* 
America, for your deceased brother’s sake, would gladly 
hove shown you respect, and it iB a new aggravation to her 
feelings, that Howe should be forgetful, ana raise his sword 
against those, who at their own charge raised a monument 
to his brother. But your master has commanded, aud you 
have not enough of nature left to refuse. Surely there 
must be something Btrangely degenerating in the love of 
monarchy, that ean 00 completely wear a man down to an 
ingrate, and make him proud to lick the dust that kings 
have trod upon, A few more years, should you survive 
thorn, will bestow on you the title of “an old manand in 
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some hour of future reflection you may probably find the 
fitness of Wolsey’a despairing penitence — u bad I served my 
God aB faithfully as I nave served my king, lie would not 
thus have forsaken me in my old age.” 

The character you appear to us in, iH truly ridiculous. 
Your friends, the tories, announced your coming, with high 
descriptions of your unlimited powers; but your proclama- 
tion has given them the lie, by showing you to he a com¬ 
missioner without authority. Had your powers been ever 
so great, they were nothing to ua, further than we pleased ; 
because we had the same right which other nations had, to 
do what we thought was DCBt, M Titc united states of 
axhbeca,” will sound as pompously in the world or in his¬ 
tory, as “the kingdom of Groat Britain the character of 
General Washington will fill a page with as much lustre as 
that of Lord Howe; and the congress have as much right 
to command the king and parliament in London, to desist 
from legislation, as they or you have to command the con¬ 
gress. Only suppose now laughable such an e'dict would 
appear from ub, and then, in that merry mood, do but turn 
the tables upon yourself, andyou will see how your procla¬ 
mation ib received here. Having thus placed you in a 
proper position in which you may nave a full view of yoor 
folly, and learn to despise it, I hold up to you, for that pur* 
pose, the following quotation from your own lunarian pro¬ 
clamation.—“And we (lord Howe and general Howe) do 
command (and in liis majesty’s name forsooth) all such per¬ 
sons as are assembled together, under the name of general 
or provincial congresses, committees, conventions or other 
associations, by whatever name or names known and distin¬ 
guished, to desist and cease from all such treasonable actings 
and doings.” 

You introduce your proclamation by referring to your 
declarations of the 14th of July and 10th of September, 
In the last of these, you sunk yourself below the character 
of a private gentleman. That I may not seem to accuse 
you unjustly, I shall state the circumstance: by a verbal 
invitation of yours, communicated to congress by General 
Sullivan, then a prisoner on bis parole, yon signified your 
desire of conferring with some members of that body as pri¬ 
vate gentlemen. It was beneath the dignity of the Ameri¬ 
can congress to pay & n y regard to a message that at best was 
but a gontccl affront, and bad too much of the ministerial 
complexion of tampering with private persons; and which 
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might probably have been the case, had the gentlemen who 
were deputed on the business, possessed that kind of easy 
virtue which an English courtier is so truly distinguished by. 
Y out request, however, was complied with, for honest men 
are naturally more tender of their civil than their political 
fame. The interview ended as every sensible man thought 
it would ; for your lordship knows, as well as the writer of 
the Crisis, that it is impossible for the king of England to 
promise the repeal, or even the revisal of any acts of parlia¬ 
ment ; wherefore, on your part, you had nothing to say, 
more than to request, m the room of demanding, the entire 
surrender of the continent; and then, if that was complied 
with, to promise that the inhabitants should escape with 
their lives. This was the upshot of the conference. You 
informed the conferees that you were two months in solicit¬ 
ing these powers. We ask, what powers? for as commis¬ 
sioner you have none. If you mean the power of pardon¬ 
ing, it is an oblique proof that your master was determined 
to sacrifice all before him : and that you were two months 
in dissuading him from his pnrpose. Another evidence of 
his savage obstinacy I From your own account of the mat¬ 
ter wc may justly draw these two conclusions: 1st, That yon 
serve a monster; and 2d, That never was a messenger sent 
on a more foolish errand than yourself. This plain language 
may perhaps sound uncouthly to an ear vitiated by courtly 
refinements; hut words were made for use, and the fault 
lies in deserving them, or the abuse in applying them un¬ 
fairly. 

Soon after your return to Yew-York, you published a very 
illiberal and unmanly handbill against the congress ; for it 
was certainly stepping ont of the line of common civility, 
first to screen yonr national pride by soliciting an interview 
with them as private gentlemen, and in the conclusion to 
endeavor to deceive the multitude by making a handbill at¬ 
tack on the whole body of the congress; you got them to¬ 
gether under one name, and abused them under another. 
But the king you serve, and the cause you support, afford 
you so few instances of acting the gentleman, that out of 
pity to your situation the congress pardoned the insult by 
taking no notice of it. 

Yon say in that handbill, “that they, the congress, disa¬ 
vowed every purpose for reconciliation not consonant with 
their extravagant and inadmissible claim of independence.” 
Why, God bless me! what have you to do with onr indo- 
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pendence? We ask no leave of yours to set it up; we ask 
no money of yours to support it; wc can do better without 
your fleets and armies than with them; you may soon have 
enough to do to protect yourselves without being burdened 
with us. We are very willing to be at peace with yon, to 
buy of you and sell to you, and, like young beginners in 
the world, to work for our living; therefore, why do you 
put yourselves out of cash, when we know you cannot spare 
it, and wc do not desire you to run into debt? I am willing, 
sir, that you should see your folly in every point of view J 
can place it in, and for that reason descend sometimes to 
tell you in jest what I wish you to see in earnest. But to 
be more serious with you, why do you say, u their indepen¬ 
dence ?” To set you right, sir, we tell you, that the inde¬ 
pendency is ours, not theirs. The congress were authorised 
by every state on the continent to publish it fco all the 
world, and in so doing are not to be considered as the in¬ 
ventors, but only as the heralds that proclaimed it, or the 
office from which the sense of the people received a legal 
form ; and it was as much as any or all their heads were 
worth, to have treated with you on the subject of submis¬ 
sion under any name whatever. But we know the men in 
whom we have trusted ; can England say the same of her 
parliament? 

I come now more particularly your proclamation of 
the 30th of November last. Had you gained an entire 
conquest over all the armies of America, and then put forth 
a proclamation, offering (what you call) mercy, your conduct 
would have had some specious show of humanity; but to 
creep b'v surprise into a province, and there endeavor to ter¬ 
rify and seduce the inhabitants from their ju&t allegiance to 
the rest by promises, which you neither meant, nor were 
able to fulfil, is both cruel and unmanly : cruel in its effects ; 
because, unless you can keep all the ground you have 
marched over, how are you, in the words of your proclama¬ 
tion, to secure to your proselytes “ the enjoyment of their 
property ¥” What is to become either of your new adopted 
subjects, or your old friends, the tories, in Burlington, Bor- 
dentown, Trenton, Mount holly, and many other places, 
where yon proudly lorded it lor a few days, and then fled 
with the precipitation of a pursued thief? "What, I say, is 
to become of those wretches ? What is to become of those 
who went over to you from this city and state 3 What more 
can you say to them than u shift for yourselves ?” Or 
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more can they hope for than to wander like vagabonds over 
the face of the earth fl You may now tell them to take their 
leave of America, and all that once was theirs. Recommend 
them, for consolation, to yonr master’s court: there perhaps 
they may make a shift to live on the scraps oi some dangling 
parasite, and choose companions among thousands like 
themselves. A traitor is the foulest fiend on earth. 

In a political sense we ought to thank you for thus 
bequeathing estates to the continent; we shall soon, at this 
rate, he able to carry on a waT without expense, and grow 
rich by the ill policyof Lord Howe, and the generous defec¬ 
tion of the tones. Had you set your foot into this city, you 
would have bestowed estates upon ub which we never thought 
of, by bringing forth traitors we were unwilling to suspect. 
But these men, you’ll say, “are his majesty^ most faithful 
subjects ; M let that honor, then, he all their fortune, and let 
his majesty take them to himself. 

I am now thoroughly disgusted with them; they live in 
ungrateful ease, and! oend their whole minds to mischief. It 
seems as if god had given them over to a spirit of infidelity, 
and that they are open to conviction in no other line but 
that of punishment. It is time to have done with tarring, 
feathering, carting, and taking securities for their future 
good behaviour; every sensible man must feel a conscious 
shame at seeing a poor fellow hawked for a show about the 
streets, when it is known he is only the tool of some princi¬ 
pal villain, biassed into his offence by the force of false rea¬ 
soning, or bribed thereto, through sad necessity. Wo 
dishonor ourselves by attacking such trifling characters 
while greater ones are suffered to escape; ’Ub our duty to 
find them out, and their proper punishment would be tc 
exile them from the continent for ever. The circle of them 
ia not bo great as some imagine; the influence of a few have 
tainted many who are not naturally corrupt A continua. 
circulation of lies among those who are not much in the 
way of hearing them contradicted, will in time pass for 
truth j and the crime lies not in the believer hut the inven¬ 
tor. I am not for declaring war with every man that appears 
not so warm as myself: difference of constitution, temper, 
habit of speaking, and many other things, will go a great 
way in fixing the outward character of a man, yet simple 
honesty may remain at bottom. Some men have naturally 
a military turn, and can brave hardships and the risk of life 
with a cheerful face \ others have not; no slavery appears 
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to them so great as tie fatigue of anus, and no terror w 
powerful as that of personal danger. What can we say ? 
Wc cannot alter nature, neither ought we to punish the eon 
"because the father begot him in a cowardly mood. How¬ 
ever, I believe most men have more courage than they know 
of, and that a little at first is enough to begin with. 1 knew 
the time when I thought that the whistling of a cannon ball 
would have frightened me almost to death : but I have since 
tried it, and find that I can stand it with as little discompo¬ 
sure, and, I believe, with a much easier conscience than 
your lordship. The same dread would return to me again 
were I in your situation, for my solemn belief of your cause 
is, that it is hellish and damnable, and, under that convic¬ 
tion, every thinking man’s heart must fail him. 

From a concern that a good cause should be dishonored 
by the least disunion among ns, I said in my former paper. 
^No. 1, “That should the enemy now be expelled, I wish 
with all the sincerity of a Christian, that the names of whig 
and tory might never more be mentioned,” but there is a knot 
of men among us of such a venomous cast, that they will 
not admit even one’s good wishes to act in their favor. In¬ 
stead of rejoicing that heaven had, &b it were, providentially 
preserved this city from plunder and destruction, by deliv¬ 
ering so great a part of the enemy into our hands with so 
little effusion of blood, they stubbornly affected to disbelieve 
it till within an hour, nay, half an hour, of the prisoners 
arriving; and the Quakers put forth a testimony, dated the 
20th of December, signed ” John Pemberton, declaring 
their attachment to the British government.* Thea^ men 
are continually harping on the great sin of our bearing arms, 
but the king of Britain may lay waste the world in blood 
and famine, and they, poor fallen bouIs, have nothing to say. 

In some future paper, I intend to distinguish between the 
different kind of persons who have been, denominated tories; 
for this I am clear in, that all are not so who have been 
called so, nor all men wtdgs who were once thought *>; and 


* I have ever been careful of charging offences upon whole societies of men, 
but a* the paper referred to is put forth by an unknown act of men, who claim 
to tbemEclTcs the right of representing the whole; and while the whole soci¬ 
ety of Quakers admit its validity by a silent acknowledgment, it ij impossible 
that any distinction can he made by the public: ar.d the more «□, because 
the New-York paper of the 30th of December, printed hy permission of our 
enemies, save that 11 the Quaker* begin to speak openly of theiT attachment 
to the British constitution, We Are cortain thatwc Inure many friends among 
them p fl-ml Ttiah to know them. 
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aB I mean not to conceal the name of any true friend when 
there shall be occasion to mention him, neither will I that 
of an enemy, who ought to be known, let his rank, station 
or religion be what it may. Much pains have been taken 
by some to set your lordship’s private character in an 
amiable light, but as it has chiefly been done by men who 
know nothing about yon, and who are no ways remarkable 
for their attachment to us, we have no just authority for 
believing it. George the third has imposed upon us by the 
B_ame arts, but time, at length, has done him justice, and the 
same fate may probably attend your lordship. Your avowed 
purpose here, ia to kill, conquer, plunder, pardon and enslave; 
and the ravages of your army though the Jerseys have been 
marked with as much barbarism as if you had openly pro- 
fessed yourself the prince of ruffians; not even the appear 
ancc of humanity has been preserved either on the march or 
the retreat of your troops; no general order that I could 
ever leam, has evBr been issued to prevent or even forbid 
your troops from robbery, wherever they came, and the only 
instance of justice, if it can be called such, which haB dis¬ 
tinguished you for impartiality, is, that you treated and 
plundered all alike; what could not be carried away has 
been destroyed, and mahogany furniture has been deliber¬ 
ately laid on fire for fuel, rather than that men should be 
fatigued with cutting wood.* There was a time when the 
whigs confided much in your supposed candor, and the 
tones rested themselves in your favor; the experiments have 
now been made, and failed; in every town, nay, every 
cottage, in the Jerseys, where your arms have been, is a 
testimony against you. How you may rest under the sacri¬ 
fice of character I know not; but this I know, that you 
sleep and nse with the daily curses of thousands upon you; 
perhaps the misery which the toriefi have suffered by your 
proffered mercy, may give them some claim to their country’s 
pity, and be in the end the best favor you could show them. 

In a folio general-order book belonging to Col. Khol’a 
battalion, taken at Trenton, and now in the possession of the 
council of safety for this state, the following barbarous order 
is frequently repeated, “His excellency the commander-in- 


m As some people may doubt tike truth of such Hinton r]e&lr»icUoQ, I think 
it necessary to inform them, that Ono of the penplr called (junkers, who lines 
At Trenton, gave me this information, at the bonne of Mr. Michael Hutchinson 
(Quo of the same profession,) who tires near Trenton ferry on the PflniLsylTsuls 
sMe r Mr Hutchinson being present. 
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cAfi^ orders, that all inhabitants who shall be found with 
arms, not having an officer with them, shall he immediately 
taken and hung up,” How many yon may thus have pri¬ 
vately sacrificed, we know not, ana the account can only be 
settled in another world. Your treatment of prisoners, in 
order to distress them to enlist in your infernal service, is 
not to he equalled by any instance in Europe. Yet Lliis is the 
humane lord Ho wo and his brother, whom the tones and 
their three-quarter kindred, the Quakers, or some of them 
at least, have beon hol ding up for patterns of justice and 
mercy I 

A bad cause will ever be supported by bad means and bad 
men; and whoever will be at the pains of examining strictly 
into things, will find that one ana the same spirit of oppres¬ 
sion and impiety, UXOre Or leas, governs through your whole 
party in "both countries: not many days ago I accidentally 
fell in company with a person of this city noted for espousing 
your cause, and on my remarking to him, “ that it appeared 
clear to me, by the late providential turn of affairs, that 
God Almighty was visibly on our side,” he replied, *‘We 
care nothing for that, you may have Him, and welcome; if 
we have but enough of the devil on our side, we shall do.” 
However carelessly this might he spoken, matters not, ’tls 
still tho insensible principle that directs all your conduct, and 
will at last most assuredly deceive and ruin you. 

If ever a nation was mad or foolish, blind to its own in¬ 
terest and bent on its own destruction, it is Britain. There 
are such things as national sins, and. though the punish¬ 
ment of individuals may be reserved to another world, 
national punishment can only be indicted in Mur world. 
Britain, as a nation, is, in my inmost belief, the greatest 
and most ungrateful offender against God on the face of the 
whole earth; blessed with, all the commerce she could have 
wished for, and furnished., by a vast extension of dominion, 
with the means of civilizing both the eastern and western 
world, she has made no other use of both than proudly to 
idolize her own u thunder,” and rip up the bowels of whole 
countries for what she could get: Like Alexander, she has 
made war her sport, and inflicted misery for prodigality’s 
sake. The blood of India is not yet repaid, nor the wretched¬ 
ness of Africa yet requited. Of late she has enlarged hei 
list of national cruelties, by her butcherly destruction of th< 
Caribbs of St. Vincent’s, and returning an answer by tho 
sword to the meek prayer for ,£ Peace, liberty and safety** 
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These are serious things, and whatever a foolish tyrant, a de¬ 
bauched court, a trafficking legislature, or a blinded people 
may think, the national account with heaven must some 
Jay or other be settled; all countries have Booner or later 
been called to their reckoning; the proudest empires have 
sunk when the balance was struck; and Britain, like an in¬ 
dividual penitent must undergo Ler day of sorrow, and the 
6ooner it happens to her the better: as I wish it Over, I 
wish it to come, but withal wish that it may be as light as 
possible. 

Perhaps your lordship has no taste for serious tilings • by 
your connexions with England 1 should suppose not: there¬ 
fore I shall drop this part of the subject, and take it up in a 
line in which you will better understand me. 

By what means, may I ask, do yon expect to conquer 
America? If you could not aflcct it in the summer, when 
our army was less than yours, nor in the winter, when we 
bad none, how are you to do it? In point of generalship 
you have been outwitted, and in point of fortitude outdone; 
your advantages turn out to your loss, and show us that it 
is in our power to ruin you by gifts: like a game of drafts, 
we can move out of one square to let you come in, in order 
that we may afterwards take two or three for one: and as we 
can always keep a double comer far ourselves, we can always 
prevent a total defeat. You cannot be so insensible, as not 
to 6ee that we have two to one the advantage of you, be¬ 
cause we conquer by a drawn game, and you lose by it. 
Burgoyne might have taught your lordship this knowledge ; 
he has been long a student in the doctrine of chances. 

I have no other idea of conquering countries than by sub¬ 
duing the armies which defend them: have you done this, 
or can you do it? If you have not, it would be civil in you 
to let your proclamations alone for the present; otherwise, 
you will ruin more tones by your grace and favor, than you 
will Whigs by your arms. 

Were you to obtain possession of this city, you would not 
know what to do with it more than to plunder it. To hold 
it in the manner you hold New-York, would be an addi¬ 
tional dead weight upon your hands: and if a general con¬ 
quest is your object, you had better be without the city 
{ban with it. When you have defeated all our armies, the 
cities will fall into your hands of th cm solves ; but to creep 
into them in the manner you £ut into Princeton, Trenton, 
etc., is like robbing an orchard in the night before the fruit 
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be ripe, and running away in the morning. Yuur experi¬ 
ment in the Jerseys is sufficient to teach yon that you have 
something more to do than barely to get into other people's 
houses; and your new converts, to whom you promised all 
manner of protection, and seduced into new guilt by par¬ 
doning them from their former virtues, must begin to Have 
a very contemptible opinion both of your power and your 
policy. Your authority in the Jerseys is now reduced to 
the small circle which your army occupies, and your pro¬ 
clamation is no where else seen unless it be to be laughed at. 
The mighty subduers of the continent have retreated into a 
nut-shell, and the proud forgivers of our sins are fled from 
those they came to pardon: and all this at a time when 
they were despatching vessel after vessel to England with 
the great news of every day. In short, you have managed 
your Jersey expedition so very dexterously, that the dead 
only are conquerors, because none will dispute the ground 
witn them. 

In all the wars which you have formerly been concerned 
in, you bad only armies to contend with ; in this case yon 
have both an army and a country to combat with. In for¬ 
mer wars, the countries followed the fate of their capitals ; 
Canada fell with Quebec, and Minorca with Port Mahon or 
St. Phillips; by subduing thoso, the conquerors opened a 
way into, and became masters of the .country: hero it is 
otherwise; if you get possession of a city here, you are 
obliged to shut yourselves up in it, and can maka no other 
uae of it, than to spend your country^ money in. This is 
all the advantage you have drawn from New-York; and 
you would draw Less from Philadelphia, because it requires 
more force to keep it, and is much further from the sea. A 
pretty figure you and the tones would cut in this city, with 
a river full of ice, and a town full of fire; for the immediate 
consequence of your getting here would be, that you would 
be cannonaded out again, and tbe toriee be obliged to make 
good the damage; and thia sooner or later will be the fate 
of New-York. 

I wish to see the city saved, not so much from military as 
from natural motives. ,r Eis the hiding place of women and 
children, and lord Howe's proper business ib with our armies. 
"When I put all tha circumstances together which ought to 
be taken, I laugh at your notion ot conquering America. 
Because you lived in a Little country, where an army might 
run over the whole in a few days, and where a single com- 
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pany of soldiers might put a multitude to the rout, you 
expected to find it the same here. It is plain that you 
"brought over with you all the narrow notions you were bred 
up with, and imagined that a proclamation in the king's 
name was to do great things; bnt Englishmen always travel 
for knowledge, and your lordship, I hope, will return, if you 
return at all, much wiser than you came. 

We may he surprised by events we did not expect, and in 
that interval of recollection you may gain some temporary 
advantage: such was the case a few wBekB ago, but wc soon 
ripen again into reason, collect our strength, and while you 
are preparing for a triumph, we come upon you witn a 
defeat. Such it has been, and such it would be were you to 
try it a hundred tiineH over. Were you to garrison the 
places you might march over, in order to secure their sub¬ 
jection, (for remember von can do it by no other means,) 
your army would be like a stream of water running to 
nothing. By the time you extended from New-York to 
Virginia, you would be reduced to a string of drops not 
capable of hanging together; while we, by retreating from 
state to state, like a nver turning back upon itself, would 
acquire strength in the same proportion as you lost it, and 
in the end be capable of overwhelming you. The country, 
in the mean time, would suffer, but it is a day of suffering, 
and we ought to expect it. What we contend for is worthy 
the affliction we may go through. If we get but bread to 
eat, and any kind of raiment to put on, we ought not only 
to be contented, but thankful. More than that we ought 
not to look for, and less than that heaven baa not yet Buffered 
us to want. He that would sell his birth right for a little 
soli, is as worthless as he who sold it for porridge without 
salt. And he that would part with it for a gay coat, or a 
plain coat, ought for ever to be a slave in buff. What 
btc salt, sugar and finery, to the inestimable blessings of 
“ Liberty and safety!” Or what are the inconveniences of 
a few months to the tributary bondage of ages ? The mean* 
eBt peasant in America, bleBt with these Bcutimente, is a 
happy man compared with a N ew-York tory; he can eat 
his morsel without repining, and when he has done, can 
sweeten it with a repaBt of wholesome air; he can take 
his child by the hand and bless it, without feeling tho con* 
scious shame of neglecting a parent's duty. 

In publishing these remarks I have several objects is 
view. 
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On your part they are to expose the folly of your pre¬ 
tended authority as a commissioner; the wickedness of your 
cause in general; and the impossibility of your conquering 
us at any rate. On the part of the public, my intention is, 
to show them their true and solid interest; to cncoura^o 
them to their own good, to remove the fears and falsi ties 
which bad men have spread, and weak men have encouraged ; 
and to excite in all men a love for union, and a cheerfulness 
for duty. 

I shall submit one more case to you respecting your con¬ 
quest of this country, and then, proceed to new observations. 

Suppose our armies in every part of this continent were 
immediately to disperse, every man to hia home, or where 
else he mignt be sate, and engage to re-asecmble again on a 
certain future day; it is clear that you would then have no 
army to contend with, yet you would be as much at a loss 
in that case as you are now ; you would be afraid to send 
your troops in parties over the continent, either to disarm or 
prevent us from assembling, lest they should not return; and 
while you kept them together, having no army of ours to 
dispute with, you could not call it a conquest; you might 
furnish out a pompous page in the London Gazette or a 
New-York paper, but when we returned at the appointed 
time, you would nave the same work to do that you nad at 
drat. 

It has been the folly of Britain to suppose herself more 
powerful than she really is, and by that means has arrogated 
to herself a rank in the world she is not entitled to: for 
more than this century past she has not been able to carry 
on a war without foreign assistance. In Harlborough^s 
campaigns, and from that day to this, the number of Ger¬ 
man troops and officers assisting her have been about equal 
with her own ; ton thousand Hessians were sent to England 
last war to protect her from a French invasion; and she 
would have cut but a poor figure in her Canadian and"Wcat- 
Indian expeditions, had not America been lavish Loth, of 
her money and men to help her along. The only instance 
in which she was engaged singly, that I can recollect, was 
against the rebellion m Scotland, in the years 1745 and 1746, 
and in that, out of three battlep, she was twico beaten, till 
by thus reducing their numbers, (as wc shall yours,) and 
taking a- supply ship that was coming to Scotland with 
clothes, arms and money, (as wc have often done,) she was 
at last enabled to defeat them. England was never famous 
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oy land ; her officers have generally been suspected of cow¬ 
ardice, have moro of the air of a dancing-master than a sob 
-dier, and by the samples which we have taken prisoners, we 

g ive the preference to ourselves. Her strength, of late, has 
,in in her extravagance; bnt as her finances and credit are 
now low. her sinews in that line begin to fail fast. As a 
nation Bhe is the poorest in Europe; for were the whole 
kingdom, and all that is in it, to be put up for sale like the 
estate of a bankrupt, it would not fetch as much as she owes; 
yet this thoughtless wretch must go to war, and with the 
avowed design, too, of making us beasts of burden, to sup¬ 
port her in not and debauchery, and to assist her afterwards 
ld distressing those nations who arc now our best friends. 
This ingratitude may suit a tory, or tho unchristian peevish¬ 
ness of a fallen Quaker, but none else. 

Tis the unhappy temper of the English to be pleased with 
any war, right or wrong, be it but successful; but they soon 
grow discontented with ill-fortune, and it is an even chance 
that they are as clamorous for peace next summer, a* the 
kin"; and his ministers were for war laBt winter. In this na¬ 
tural view of things, your lordship stands in a very critical 
situation: your whole character is now staked upon your 
laurels; if they wither, you wither with them; if they 
flourish, yon cannot live long to look at them; and at any 
rate, the black account hereafter is not far off. What lately 
appeared to ns misfortunes, were only blessings in disguise; 
and tho seeming.advantages on your side have turned out 
to our profit. Even our loss of this city, as far as we can see, 
might be a principal gain to us: the more surface you spread 
over, the thinner you will be, ard the easier wiped away; 
and our consolation under that apparent disaster would be, 
that the estates of the tones would oecomo securities for the 
repairs. In short, there is no old ground we can fail upon, 
but some new foundation rises again to support us. We 
have put, sir, our hands to the plongh, and cursed be he that 
looketh back.” 

Your king, in his speech to parliament last spring, de¬ 
clared, “ That he had no doubt but the great force they had 
enabled him to send to America, would effectually reduce 
the rebellious colonies.” It has not, neither can it; but it 
has done just enough to lay the foundation of its own next 
year’s ruin. You are sensible that you left England in a 
divided, distracted state of politiea, and, by the command 
you had there, you became the principal prop of tbe court 
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party; their fortunes rest on yours; by a single express voir 
can fix their value with the public, ana the degree to which 
their spirits shall rise or fall; they are in your hands as 
stock, and you have the secret of the alley with you, Thus 
situated and connected, you become the unintentional me¬ 
chanical instrument of your own and their overthrow. The 
king and his ministers pat conquest out of doubt, and the 
credit of both depended on the proof. To support them in 
the interim, it was necessary that you should make the most 
of every thing, and we can tell by Hugh Gained New-York 
paper what the complexion of the London Gazette is. "With 
such a list of victories the nation cannot- expect yon will aek 
new supplies ; and to confess your want of them, would give 
the lie to your triumphs, and impeach the king and his 
ministers of treasonable deception. If you make the neces¬ 
sary demand at home, your party sinks ; if you make it not, 
you fliuk yourself; to ask it now is too late, and to ask it 
before was too Boon, and unless it arrive quickly will be of 
no use. In short, the part you have to act, cannot be acted; 
and I am fully persuaded that all you ha re to trust to is, to 
do tho best you can with what force you have got, or little 
more. Though wc have greatly exceeded you in point of 
generalship and bravery of men, yet, as a people, wc havo 
not entered into the full soul of enterprise; for I, who know 
England and the disposition of the people well, am confi¬ 
dent, that it is easier tor ue to effect a revolution there, than 
you a conquest here; a few thousand men landed in Eng¬ 
land with tho declared design of deposing the present king, 
bringing his ministers to trial, and setting np the Duke of 
Gloucester in his stead, would assuredly carry tlieir point, 
while yon were grovelling here ignorant of the matter. As 
I send all my papers to England, this, like Common Sense, 
will find its way there; ana though it may put one party 
on their guard, it will inform the other, ana the nation in 
general, of our design to help them. 

Thus far, sir, I have endeavored to give you a picture of 
present affairs: you may draw from it what conclusions you 
please. I wish as well to the true prosperity of England an 
you can, but I consider etcdepenoence Americas natural 
rigid and interest, and never could see any real disservice it 
would be to Britain. If an English, merchant receives an 
order, and is paid for it, it signifies nothing to him who gov¬ 
erns the country. This is my creed of politics. If I hare 
any where expressed myself ovcr-warmly, ’tis from a fixed, 
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immoveable hatred T have, and ever had, to cruel men and 
;ruel measures. I hare likewiso an aversion to monarchy, 
ib being too debasing to the dignity of man j but I never 
troubled otherB with mv notions tin very lately, nor ever 
published a syllable in England in my lite. Wnat I write 
is pure nature, and my pen and my soul haye ever gone 
together. My writings I haye always given away, reseiv- 
ing only the expense of printing and paper, and sometimes 
not even that. I never courtea either fame or interest, and 
my manner of life, to thoeo who know it, will justify what 
1 say. My study is to be useful, and if your lordBliip loves 
mankind as well as I do, you would, seeing you cannot con¬ 
quer as, east about and lend your hand towards accomplish¬ 
ing a peace. Our independence, with God’s blesBing, we 
will maintain against all the world; but as wd wish to avoid 
evil ourselves, wc wish not to indict it on others. I am never 
over-inquiaitive into tho secrets of the cabinet, but I have 
some notion, that if you neglect the present opportunity, 
that it will not be in our power to make a separate peace 
with you afterwards; for whatever treaties or alliances we 
form, we shall most faithfully abide by; wherefore you may 
be deceived if you think you can make it with us at any 
time. A lasting, independent peace is my wish, end and 
aim; and to accomplish that, “ Ipray God ^Americana 
may never be defeated , and I trust while they have good 
ojficera, and are well oommand&df and willing to be com 
manded, “ that they neves wnm he.” 

Common Sense. 

Pkiladtlpkia, Jan. IS, I'm. 




NUMBER m. 

In the progress of politics, as in the common occurrences 
of life, we are not only apt to forget the ground wc have 
travelled over, but frequently neglect to gather up expe¬ 
rience as we go. Wc expend, if I may so say, the know¬ 
ledge of every day on the circumstances that produce it, and 
journey on in search of new matter and new refinements; 
but a a it is pleasant and sometimes useful to look back, even 
to the first periods of infancy, and trace the turns and wind¬ 
ings through which we have passed, au we may likewise 
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derive many advantages by halting a while in our political 
career, and taking a review of the wondrous complicated 
labyrinth of little more than yesterday. 

Truly may we say, that never did men grow old in bo 
short a time! We have crowded the buBinesa of an age into 
the compass of a few months, and have been driven through 
such a rapid succession of things, that for the want of leisure 
to think, we unavoidably wasted knowledge as we came, and 
have left nearly ae much behind us as we Drought with us: but 
the road is yet rich with the fragments, and, before we fully 
lose sight of them, will repay us for the trouble of stopping 
to pick them up. 

Were a man to be totally deprived of memory, he would 
he incapable of forming any just opinion; every thing about 
him would seem a chaos; he would have even his own his¬ 
tory to ask from every one; and by not knowing how the 
world went in his absence, he would be at a loss to know 
how it ought to go on when he recovered, or rather, returned 
to it again. In like manner, though in a leas degree, a too 
great inattention to past occurrences retards and bewilders 
oui judgment in. every thing; while, on the contrary, by 
comparing what is past with what is present, we frequently 
hit on the true character of both, and become wise with 
veiy little trouble. It is a kind of counter-march, by which 
wo get into the rear of time, and mark the movements and 
meaning of things as we make our return. There are cer¬ 
tain circumstances, which, at the time of their happening, 
are a kind of riddles, and as every riddle is to be followed 
by its answer, so those kind of circumstances will he fol¬ 
lowed by their events, and those events are always the true 
solution. A considerable space of time may lapse between, 
and unless we continue our observations from, the one to the 
other, the harmony of them will pass away unnoticed :■ but 
the misfortune is, that partly from the pressing necessity of 
come instant things, and partly from the impatience of our 
own tempers, we arc frequently in such a hurry to make out 
the meaning of every tiling as fast as it happens, that we 
thereby never truly understand it; and not only start now 
difficulties to ourselves by so doing, but, as it were, embarrass 
Providence in her good designs. 

I have been civil in stating this fault on a large scale, for, 
as it now stands, it dues not appear to be levelled against 
any particular set. of men; but were it to be refined a little 
further, it might afterwards be applied to the tories with a 
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degree of striking propriety: those mea have been remark¬ 
able for drawing sudden conclusions from single facta. The 
least apparent mishap on our side, or the IcaBt seeming advan¬ 
tage on the part of the enemy, nave determined with them 
the fate of a whole campaign. By this hasty judgment 
they have converted a retreat into a defeat; mistook gene¬ 
ralship for error; while evoiy little advantage purposely 
given the enemy, either to weaken their strength by divid¬ 
ing it, embarrass their councils by multiplying their objects, 
or to secure a greater post by tne surrender of a leas, has 
been instantly magnified into a conquest. Thus, by quarter¬ 
ing ill policy upon ill principles, they have frequently pro¬ 
moted toe cause they nave assigned to injure, and injured 
that which they intended u> promote. It is probable the 
campaign may open before this number comes from the 
press. The enemy have long lain idle, and amused them¬ 
selves with carrying on the war by proclamations only. 
While they continue their delay our strength increases, and 
were they to move to action now, it is a circumstantial 
proof that they have no reinforcement coming; wherefore, 
in either case, the^ comparative advantage will be ours. 
Like a wounded, disabled whale, they want only time and 
room to die in; and though in the agony of their exit, it 
may he unsafe to live wjthm the flapping of their tail, yet 
every hour shortens their date, and lessens their power of 
mischief. If any thing happens while this number is in the 
press, it will afford me a subject for the last pages of it. 
At present I am tired of waiting ; and as neither the enemy, 
nor the state of politics have yet produced any thing new, I 
am thereby left in thefield of general matter, undirected by 
any striking or particular object. This Crisis, therefore, will 
be made up rather of variety than novelty, and consist more 
of things useful than things wonderful. 

The success of the cause, the union of the people, and 
the means of supporting and securing both, are points 
which cannot be too much attended to. He who doubts of 
the former is a desponding coward, and he who wilfully 
disturbs the latter is a traitor. Their characters are easily 
fixed, and under these short descriptions I leave them for 
the present. 

One of the greatest degrees of sentimental union which 
America ever knew, was in denying the right of the British 
parliament “ to bind the colonies in all cases whatsoever.^ 
The declaration is, in its form, an almighty one, and Is the 
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loftiest stretch of arbitrary power that ever one set of men, 
or one country claimed o>er another. Taxation was nothing 
more than the putting the declared right into practice ; ana 
this failing, recourse was had to arms, as a means to estab¬ 
lish both the right and the practice, or to answer a worse 
purpose, which will be mentioned in the course of this mim - 
dct. And in or dfir to repay themselves the expense of an 
army, and to profit by their own injustice, the colonies 
were, by another law, declared to be in a state of actual re¬ 
bellion, and of consequence all property therein would fall 
to the conquerors. 

The colonies, on their part, firsts denied the right; se¬ 
condly) they suspended the use of taxable articles, and pe¬ 
titioned against the practice of taxation : and theise failing, 
they, thirdly t defended theiT property by force, as soon as it 
was forcibly invaded, and in answer to the declaration of 
rebellion and non-protection, published their declaration of 
independence and right of self-protection. 

Theise, in a few words, are the different stages of the 
quarrel; and the parts are so intimately and necessarily 
connected with each other as to admit of no separation. A 
person, to use a trite phrase, must be a whig or a tory in the 
lump. Hie feelings, as a man, may be wounded; his 
charity, as a Christian, may be moved; but his political 
principles must go through all the cases on one side or the 
other. He cannot be a whig in this stage, and a tory in 
that. If be says he is against the united independence of 
the continent, he is to all intents and purposes against her 
in all the rest; because this last comprehends the whole. 
And he may just ao well say, that Britain was right in de¬ 
claring ns rebels; right in taxing us ; and right in declaring 
her “ right to hind the colonics in all cases whatsoever It 
signifies nothing what neutral ground, of his own creating, 
he may skulk upon for shelter, for the quarrel in no stage 
of it hath afforded any such ground ; and either we or Bri¬ 
tain are absolutely right or absolutely wrong through the 
whole. 


Britain, like a gamester nearly mined, hath now put all 
her losses into one bet, and is playing u desperate game for 
the total. If she wins it, she wins from me my me; sho 
wins the continent as the forfeited property of rebels; the 
right of taxing those that are left as reduced subjects ; and 
the power of binding them slaves; and the single die which 
determines this unparalleled event is, whether we support 
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our independence or she overturn it. This is coming to the 
point at once. Here ib the touchstone to try men by. He 
that is not a supporter of the independent states of America^ 
in the same degree that his religious and political principles 
i would suffer him to support the government oj any other 
country, of which he called himself a subject^ is, in lh& 
American sense of the word , A tout ; and the instant that 
he endeavors to bring his toryism irdopractive, he becomes a 
■traitor. The first can only be detected by a general test, 
and the law hath already provided for the latter. 

It is unnatural and impolitic to admit men who would 
root up our independence to have any share in our legisla¬ 
tion, either as electors or representatives ; because the sup¬ 
port of our independence rests, in n great measure, on the 
vigor and purity of our public bodies. 'Would Britain, even 
in time of peace, much less in war, suffer an election to be 
carried by men who professed themselves to be not her sub¬ 
jects, or allow such to sit in parliament? Certainly not. 

But there are a certain species of tories with whom con¬ 
science or principle hath nothing to do, and who are so 
from avarice only. Some of the first fortunes on the con¬ 
tinent, on the part of the wliige, are staked on the issue of 
our present measures. And snail disaffection only be re¬ 
warded with security ? Can any thing be a greater induce¬ 
ment to a miserly man, than the hope of making his mam¬ 
mon safe? And though the scheme be fraught with every 
character of folly, yet, so long as he supposes, that by doing 
nothing materially criminal against America on one part, 
and by expressing his private disapprobation against inde¬ 
pendence, as palliative with the enemy on the other part, 
lie stands in a safe line between both; while, I say, this 
ground be suffered to remain, craft, and the spirit of avarice, 
will point it out, and men will not be wanting to fill up this 
most contemptible of all characters. 

These men, ashamed to own the sordid cause from whence 


their disaffection springs, add thereby meanness to moan- 
ness, by endeavoring to shelter themselves under the mask 
of hypocrisy; that is, they had rather be thought to be tories 
from some Kind of principle^ than tones by haring no prin¬ 
ciples at all. But till such time as they can show some real 
reason, natural, political, or conscientious, on which their 
objections to independence are founded, we aronot obliged 
to give them credit for being tones of the first stamp, but 
must sot them dowin as tories of the last. 
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In the second number of the Crisis, I endeavored to show 
the impossibility of the enemy’s making any conquest of 
America, that nothing was wanting on our part but patience 
and perseverance, and that, with these virtues, out success, 
as far as human speculation could discern, seemed as certain 
as fate. But as there aTe many among us, who, influenced hy 
others, have regularly gone back from the principles they 
once held, in proportion as we have gone forward; and as 
it is the unfortunate lot of many a good man to live within 
the neighborhood of disaffected ones; I shall, therefore, for 
the sake of confirming the one and recovering the other, 
endeavor, in the space of a page or two, to go over some of 
the leading principles in support of independence. It is a 
much pleasanter task to prevent vice than to punish it, and, 
however our tempers may be gratified by resentment, Or our 
national expenses be eased by forfeited estates, harmony and 
friendship is, nevertheless, the happiest condition a country 
can be blest with. 

The principal arguments in support of independence may 
be comprehended under the four following heads. 

1st, The natural Tight of the continent to independence. 

2d, Her interest in being independent. 

3d, The necessity,—and 

4th, The moral advantages arising therefrom. 

l6t, The natural right of the continent to independence, ifl 
a point which never yet was called in question. It will not 
even admit of a debate. To deny such a right, would be a 
kiud of atheism against nature: and the best answer to such 
an objection would be, “ The fool hath said in hi* heart 
there re no GodT 

2d, The interest of the continent in being independent is 
a point as clearly right aB the former. America, by her own 
internal industry, and unknown to all the powers of Europe, 
was, at the beginning of the dispute, arrived at a pitch of 
greatness, trade and population, beyond which it was the 
interest of Britain not to suffer her to pass, lest she should 
grow too powerful to he kept subordinate. She began to 
view this country with the same mleasy malicious eye, with 
which a covetous guardian would view his ward, whose 
estate he had been enriehing himself by for twenty years, 
and saw him just arriving at manhood. And America owes 
no more to Britain for her present maturity, than the ward 
would to the guardian for being twenty-one years of age. 
That America hath flourished at the time ehe was under the 
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ovcrnment of Britain, is true; but there is every natural 
eason to believe, that had she been an independent country 
:om the first settlement thereof, uncontrolled by any foreign 
ower, free to make her own lawB, regulate and encourage 
cr own commerce, &he had by this time been of much 
reatcr worth than now. The case is simply this : the first 
ettlcrs in the different colonies were left to shift for them- 
□Ives, unnoticed and unsupported by any European govern¬ 
ment : but as the tyranny and persecution of toe old 
rorld daily drove numbers to the new, and as, by the favor 
f heaven on their industry and perseverance, they grew 
nto importance, so, in a like degree, they became an object 
f profit to the greedy eyes of Europe. It was impossible, 
n this state of infancy, however thriving and promising, that 
hey could resist the power of any armed invader that should 
eeh to bring them under his authority. In this situation, 
Britain thought it worth her while to claim them, and the 
ontinent received and acknowledged the claimer. It was, 
n reality, of no very great importance who was her master, 
eeing, that from the force and ambition of the different 
>0 were of Europe, she must, till she acquired strength enough 
o assert her own right, acknowledge some one. Ab well, 
>erhaps, Britain os another ; and it might have been as well 
o have beat under the states of Holland as any. The same 
iopes of engrossing and profiting by her trade, by not 
’^pressing it too much, would have operated alike with 
my master, and produced to the colonics the same effects, 
[he clamor of protection, likewise, was all a farce ; because, 
n order to make that protection necesB&ry, she must first, 
>T her own quarrels, create us enemies. Hard times indeed 1 
"To know whether it be the interest of the continent to be 
ndependent, we need only ask this easy, simple question: 
a it the interest of a man to bo a boy all hiB lie? The an- 
wer to one will be the answer to both. America bath been 
>nc continued scene of legislative contention from the first 
ring’s representative to tho last; and this was unavoidably 
bunded in the natural opposition, of interest between the old 
:ountiy and the new. A governor sent from England, or 
■eceiving his authority therefrom, ought never to have been 
jonsidered in any other light than that of a genteel cumin is- 
loned spy, whose private business waB information, and his 
uublic business a kind of civilized oppression. In the first of 
hese characters he waB to watch the tempers, sentiments 
Old dispositions of the people, the growth of trade, and the 
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Increase of private fortunes; and, in the latter, to suppress 
all such acta of the assemblies, howover beneficial to the 
people, which did not directly or indirectly, throw some 
increase of power or profit into the hands of those that 
sent him. 

America, dll now, could never he called a free country, 
because her legislation depended on the will of a man three 
thousand miles distant, whose interest was in opposition to 
ours, and who, by a single “ no,’* could forbid what law he 
pleased. 

The freedom of trade, likewise, is, to a trading country, 
an article of such importance, that the principal source of 
wealth depends upon it; and it is impossible that any country 
can flourish, as it otherwise might do, whose commerce is 
engrossed, cramped and fettered by the laws and mandates 
of another—yet these evils, and more than I can here enu¬ 
merate, the continent Iirb suffered by being under the gov¬ 
ernment of England. By an independence we clear the 
whole at once—put an end to the business of unanswered 
petitions and fruitless remonstrances—exchange Britain for 
Europe—shake hands with the world—live at peace with 
the world—^and trade to any market where we can buy 
and sell. 

3d, The necessity, likewise, of being independent, even 
before it was declared, became bo evident and important, 
that the continent ran the risk of being ruined every 

tain would endeavour to make an European matter of it, 
and, rather than lose the whole, would dismember it, like 
Poland, and dispose of her several claims to the highest bid¬ 
der. Genoa, failing in her attempts to reduce Corsica, made 
a sale of it to the French, and such traffics have been com¬ 
mon in the old world. We had at that time no ambassador 
in any part of Europe, to counteract her negociations, and 
by that means she had the Tange of every foreign court un¬ 
contradicted on our part, "We even knew nothing of the 
treaty for the Hessians till it was concluded, and the troops 
ready to embark. Had we been independent before, wb had 
probably prevented her obtaining them. We had no credit 
abroad, because of out rebellious dependency. Our ships 
could claim no protection in foreign courts, because we af¬ 
forded them no justifiable reason for granting it to us. The 
calling ourselves subjects, and at the same time fighting 
against the power which we acknowledged, was a dangerous 


that she delayed it, There was reason to believe that 
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precedent to all Europe. If the grievance* justified the tak- 
ing up arms, they justified our separation ; if they did not 
justify our separation, neither could they justify our taking 
np arms. All-Europe was interested in reducing us as rebels, 
and all Europe (or the greatest part at least) ia interested in 
supporting us as independent states. At home our condition 
was still worse; our currency had no foundation, and the 
fall of it would have ruined whig and fcory alike. We had 
no other law than a kind of moderated passion; no other 
civil power than an honest mob; and no other protection 
than the temporary attachment of one man to another. Had 
independence been delayed a few months longer, this conti 
nent would have been plunged into irrecoverable confusion: 
some violent for it, some against it, till, in the general cabal, 
the rich would have been ruined, and the poor destroyed. It 
is to independence that every tory owes the present safety 
which he lives in; for by that , and that only, we emerged 
from a state of dangerous suspense, and became a regular 
people. 

The necessity, likewise, of being independent, had there 
been no rupture between Britain and America, would, in a 
little time, have brought one on. The increasing importance 
of commerce, the weight and perplexity of legislation, and 
the entangled Btate of European politics, would daily have 
shown to the continent the impossibility of continuing sub¬ 
ordinate ; for, alter the coolest reflections on the matter, this 
must bo allowed, that Britain was too jealous of America to 
govern it justly ; too ignorant of it to govern it well; and 
too far distant from it to govern it at alb 

4th. But what weigh most with all men of serious reflec¬ 
tion are, the moral advantages arising from independence: 
war and desolation have become the trade of the old world; 
and America neither could, nor can be under the govern¬ 
ment of Britain without becoming a sharer of her guilt, and 
a partner in all the dismal commerce of death. The spirit 
of duelling, extended on a national scale, is a proper charac¬ 
ter for European wars. They have seldom any other motive 
than pride, or any other object than fame. The conquerors 
and the conquered are generally mined alike, and the chief 
difference at last is, that the one marches home with his 
honors, and the other without them. ’Tia the natural tem¬ 
per of the English to fight for a feather, if they suppose that 
feather to he an affront; and America, without the right 
of asking why, must have abetted in every quarrel, and 
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abided by its fate It is a shocking situation to live in, that 
one country must be brought into all the wars of another, 
whether the measure be right or wrong, or whether she will 
or not; yet this, in the fullest extent, was, and ever would 
be, tlie unavoidable consequence of the connexion. Surely 
the Quakers forgot their own principles, when, in their Late 
Testimony, they called thin connexion f with these military 
and miserable appendages hanging to it—“ the happy con- 
stitutiony 


Britain, for centuries past, has been nearly fifty years out 
of every hundred at war with some power or other. It cer¬ 
tainly ought to be a conscientious as well as political con¬ 
sideration with America, not to dip her hands in the bloody 
work of Europe. Oar situation affords ns a retreat from 
their cabals, and the present happy union of the states bids 
fair for extirpating the future use of arms from one quarter 
of the worl<f; yet such have been the irreligious politics of 
the present leaders of the Quakers, that, for the sake of they 
scarce know what, they would cut off every hope of such a 
blessing by tying this continent to Britain, like Hector to 
the chariot wheel of Achillea, to be dragged through all the 
miseries of endless European wars. 

The connexion, viewed from this ground, is distressing to 
every man who has the feelings of humanity. By having 
Britain for our master, we became enemies to the greatest 
part of Europe, and they to us: and the consequence waB 
war inevitable. By being our own mastero, independent of 
any foreign one, we have Europe for our friends, and tho 
prospect of an endless peace among ourselveB. TlioBe who 
were advocates for the British government over these colo¬ 
nics, were obliged to limit both their arguments and their 
ideas to the period of an European peace only: the moment 
Britain became plunged in war, every supposed convenience 
to ub vanished, and all we could hope for was not to be Tw¬ 
ined. Could thiebe a desirable condition fora young coun¬ 


try to be int 

Had the French pursued their fortune immediately after 
the defeat of Braddock last war, this city and province had 
then experienced the woful calamities of "being a British sub¬ 
ject. A scene of the same kind might happen again ; for 
America, considered as a subject to the crown of Britain, 
would ever have been the seat of war, and the bone of con¬ 


tention between the two powers. 

On the whole, if the future expulsion of arms from on© 
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quarter of the world would be a desirable object to apeaco' 
able man if tlie freedom of trade to every part of it can 
engage tho attention of a man of basilicas*—if the support 
or fall of milliona of currency can affect out interests;—if 
the entire possession of estates, by cutting off tbe lordly 
claims of Britain over tbe soil, deserves tho regard of landed 
property; and if the right of making our own laws, uncon¬ 
trolled by royal or ministerial spies or mandates, bo worthy 
our care as freemen;—then are all men interestod in the 
support of independence; and may he that supports it not, 
be driven from the blessing, and live unpitied beneath the 
servile suffering of Bcandaloua subjection I 
We have been amused with the tales of ancient wonders; 


we have read, and wept over the histories of other nations ; 
applauded, censured, or pitied, as their cases affected ua. 
The fortitude and patience of tho sufferers - the justness of 
their cause—tho woight of thoir oppreseions and oppreBSorB 
—the object to be saved or lost—with all the consequences 
of a defeat or a conquest—have, in the hour of sympathy, 
bewitched our hearts, and chained it to their fate: but 


where ia the power that ever made war upon petitioners? 
Or where is the war on which a world was staked till now? 


We may not, perhaps, be wise enough to make all the 
advantages we ought of our independence; but thev are, 
nevertheless, marked and presented to ub with every charac¬ 
ter of great and good, and worthy the hand of him who sent 
them. I look through the present trouble to a time of tran¬ 
quillity, when we shall have it in our power to set an 
example of peace to all the world. Were the Quakers 
really impressed and influenced by the quiet principles the} 
profess to hold, they would, however they might disapprove 
thB means, be tbe first of all men to approve of iiulepenaence, 
because, by separating oureelvea from the citieB of Sodom 
and Gomorrah, it affords an opportunity never given to 
man before, of carrying thoir favorite principle of peace 
into general practice, by establishing governments that 
shall hereafter Bxist without wars. OT ye fallen, cringing, 
priest and Pemberton-ridden people J What more can we 
flay of ye then that a religious Quaker is a valuable charac¬ 
ter, and a political Quaker a real Jesuit. 

Having thus gone over some of the principal points in 
support of independence, I must now request the reader to 
return back with me to the period when it first began to bo 
a public doctrine, and to examine the progress it has made 
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among the varioue classes of men. The era I mean to begin 
at, is the breaking out of hostilities, April 19th, 1775. Until 
this event happened, the continent seemed to view the dis¬ 
pute as a kina of law-suit for a matter of right, litigating 
between the old country and the new; and she felt the 
same kind and degree of horror, as if she had seen an op¬ 
pressive plaintiff, at the head of a band of ruffians, enter the 
court, while the cause was before it, and pnt the judge, the 
jury, the defendant and liis counsel, to the sword. Perhaps 
a more heart-felt convulsion never reached the country with 
the Same degree of power and rapidity before, and never 
may again. Pity for the BuffcrcrB, mixed with indignation 
at the violence, and heightened with apprehensions of un¬ 
dergoing the same fate, mado the affair of Lexington the 
affair of the continent. Every part of it felt the shock, and 
all vibrated together. A general promotion of sentiment 
took place: those who had drank deeply into whiggish 
principles, that is, the right and necessity not only of op¬ 
posing, but wholly setting aside the power of the crown as 
soon as it became practically dangerous (for in theory it was 
always so) stepped into the first stage of independence ; while 
another class of whigs, equally sound in principle, but not 
so sanguino in enterprise, attached themselves the stronger 
to the cause, and fell close in with the rear of the former; 
their partition was a mere point. Numbers of the moderate 
men, whose chief fault, at that time y arose from their enter¬ 
taining a better opinion of Britain than she deserved, con¬ 
vinced now of their mistake, gave her up, and publicly de¬ 
clared themselves good whigs. While the tones, seeing it 
was no longer a laughing matter, cither sunk into silent 
obscurity, or contented themselves with coming forth and 
abusing general Gage: not a single advocate appeared to 
justify the action of that day; it seemed to appear to every 
one with the same magnitude, struck every one with the 
same force, and created in every one the same abhorrence. 
From this period we may date tno growth of independence. 

If the many circumstances which happened at this me¬ 
morable time, be taken in one view, and compared with 
each other, they will justify a conclusion which seems not 
to have been attended to, I mean a fixed design in the king 
and ministry of driving America into arms, in order that 
they might "be furnished with a pretence for seizing the 
whole continent, as the immediate property of the crown. 
A noble plunder for hungry courtiers 1 
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It ought to be remembered that the first petition from the 
congress was at this time unanswered on the part of the 
British king. That the motionj called Lord North’s motion, 
of the 20th February, 1775, arrived in America the latter 
end of March. This motion was to be laid by the several 
governors, then in being, before the assembly of each pro¬ 
vince ; and the first assembly before which it was laid, was 
the assembly of Pennsylvania, in May following. This 
being a just state of the case, I then ask, why were hostilities 
commenced between the time of passing the resolve in tliF 
honse of commons, of the 20th of February, and the time of 
the assemblies meeting to deliberate upon it? Degrading 
and infamouB as that motion was, there is, nevertheless, 
reason to believe that the king and his adherents were afraid 
the colonies would agree to it, and lest they should,' took 
effectual care they should not, by provoking them with hos¬ 
tilities in the interim. They had not the least doubt at that 
time of conquering America at one blow; and what they 
expected to get by a conquest being infini tely greater than 
any thing they could hope get either by taxation or accom¬ 
modation, they seemed determined to prevent even the pos¬ 
sibility of hearing each other, lest America should disap¬ 
point their greedy hopes of the whole, by listening even to 
their own terms. On the otic hand they refused to hear the 
petition of the continent, and on the other hand took effec¬ 
tual care the continent should not hear them. 

That the motion of the 20th of February and the orders 
for commencing hostilities were both concerted by the same 
person or persons, and not the latter by general Gage, os 
was falsely imagined at first, is evident from an extract of a 
letter of Ins to the administration, read among other papers 
in the house of commons; in which he informs his masters, 
“ That though their idea of his disarming certain counties 
was a right one, yet it required him to he master of the 
country , in order to enable him to execute it.* 1 This was prior 
to the commcnccmcut of hostilities, and consequently before 
the motion of the 20th February could be deliberated on by 
the several assemblies. 


Perhaps it may be asked, why was the motion named, if 
there was at the same time a' plan to aggravate tne Ameri¬ 
cans not to listen to it? Lord North assigned one reason 
himself, which was a hope of dividing them. This wae pub¬ 
licly tempting them to reject it; that if, in case the injury 
of arms should fail in provoking them sufficiently, the inault 
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of Biich a declaration might fill it up. But by pawing the 
motion and getting it afterwards rejected in America, it 
enabled them, in their wretched idea of politics, among 
other things, to hold up the colonies to foreign powers, with 
every possible mark of disobedience and rebellion. They 
had applied to those powers not to supply the continent 
with arms, ammunition, &c. and it was necessary they 
should incense them against ns, by assigning on their own 
part some seeming reputable reason why. J3y dividing, it 
had a tendency to weaken the states, and likewise to per¬ 
plex the adherents of America in England. But the princi¬ 
pal scheme, and that which has marked their character in 
every part of their conduct, was a design of precipitating 
the colonies into a State which they might afterwards deem 
rebellion., and, under that pretence, put an. end to all future 
complaints, petitions and remonstrances, by seizing the 
whole at once. They had ravaged ono part of the globe, 
till it could glut them no longer; their prodigality required 
new plunder, and through the East India article tea they 
hoped to transfer their rapine from that quarter of the world 
to this. Every designed quarrel had ita pretence; and the 
same barbarian avarice accompanied th eplant to America, 
which ruined the country that produced it. 

That men never turn rogues without turning fools is a 
maxim, sooner or later, universally true. The commence¬ 
ment of hostilities, being in the beginning of April, was, of 
all times the worst chosen: the congress were to meet the 
tenth of May following, and the distress the continent felt at 
this unparalleled outrage gave a stability to that body , which 
no other circumstance could have done. It suppressed, too, 
all inferior debates, and bound them together by a necessi¬ 
tous affection, without giving them time to differ upon 
trifles, the suffering, likewise, softened the whole body of 
the people into a degree of pliability, which laid the princi¬ 
pal foundation-stone of union, order and government; and 
which, at any other time, might only have fretted and then 
faded away unnoticed and unimproved \ but Providence, 
who best knows how to time her misfortunes as well as her 
immediate favors, chose this to be the time, and who dare 
dispute it? 

It did not seem the disposition of the people, at this crisis, 
to heap petition upon petition, while tne former remained 
unanswered: the measure, however, was carried in congress, 
and *& second petition was Bent; of which I shall only remark 
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tliat it was submissive even to a dangerous fault, because the 
prayer of it appealed solely to what is called the preroga¬ 
tive of the crown, while the matter in dispute was confess¬ 
edly constitutional. But even this petition, flattering as it 
M ? as, was still not so harmonious as the chink of cash, and 
consequently not sufficiently grateful to the tyrant and his 
ministry. From every circumstance it is evident, that it 
waa the determination of the British court to have nothing 
to do with America but to conquer her fully and absolutely. 
They were certain of BuccesB, and the field of battle was tho 
only place of treaty. I am confident there are thou Bands 
and tens of thousands in America who wonder now that 
they should ever have thought otherwise; but the sin of that 
day was the sin of civility, yet it operated against our present 
good in the same manner that a civil opinion of the devil 
would against our future peace. 

Independence was a doctrine scarce and rare, even towards 
the conclusion of the year 1775; all onr polities had been 
founded on the hope or expectation of making the matter lip— 
a hope, which, though general on the side of America, had 
never entered the head or heart of the British court. Their 
hope was conquest and confiscation. Good heavens! what 
volumes of thanks does America owe to Britain? What 
infinite obligation to the tool that fills, with paradoxical 
vacancy, the throne I Nothing hut the sharpest essence of 
villany, compounded with the strongest distillation of folly, 
could nave produced a menstruum that would have effected 
a separation. The congress in 1774, administered an abortive 
medicine to independence, by prohibiting the importation of 
goods, and the succeeding congress rendered the dose still 
more dangerous by continuing it. Had independence been 
a settled system with America, (as Britain has advanced,) 
she ought to have doubled her importation, and prohibited 
in some degree her exportation. And this single circumstance 
is sufficient to acquit America before any .jury of nations, of 
baring a continental plan of independence in view: a charge 
which, had it been true, would have been honorable, but is 
so grossly false, that either the amazing ignorance or the 
wilfnl dishonesty of the British court, is effectually proved 
by it. 

The second petition, like the first, produced no answer; 
it was scarcely acknowledged to have been received ; the 
British court were too determined in their villainy even to 
act it artfnlly and in their rage for conquest neglected the 
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necessary subtleties for obtaining it. They might have- 
divided, distracted and played a thousand tricks with ns,, 
had they been as cunning as they were cruel. 

This last indignity gave a now spring to independence. 
Those who knew the savage obstinacy of the king, and the 
jobbing, gambling spirit or the court, predicted the fate of 
the petition, as soon as it was sent from America ; for the 
men being known, their measures were easily foreseen. As 
politicians we ought not bo much to ground our hopes on the 
reasonableness of the thing we ask, as on the reasonableness of 
the person of whom wc aak it; who would expect discretion 
from a fool, candor from a tyrant, or justice from a villain? 

As every prospect of accommodation seemed now to fail 
fast, men began to think seriously on the matter; and their 
reason being thus stripped of tho false hope which had long 
encompassed it, became approachable by fair debate; yet 
still the bulk of the people nesitated; they startled at the 
novelty of Independence, without once considering that out 
getting into arms at first was a more extraordinary novelty, 
and that all other nations had gone through the work of 
independence before us. Thcjr doubted likewise the ability 
of tne continent to support it, without reflecting that it 
required the same force to obtain an accommodation by 
arms as an independence. If the one was acquirable, the 
other was the same; because, to accomplish either, it was 
necessary that our strength should be too great for Britain 
to subdue; and it was too unreasonable to suppose, that 
with the power of being masters, we should submit to ha 
servants. 4 * Thdr caution at this time waB exceedingly mie- 


* In CLis etate of political BiwpeDfle the pamphlet Common Sense made lto 
appearance, and the success it met with does not become me to mention. Dr, 
Frinklin, Ifr, Samuel and John Adams, were aeverally spoken of as the 
supposed author. I had not, at tbit time, the pleasure either of personally 
knowing or being known to the two last gentlemen. The favor of Dr. Frank¬ 
lin’s friendship 1 possessed in England, and m.r introduction to this part of the 
world was through his patronage. 1 happened, when a school-boy, to pick up 
a pleasing natural history of Virginia, and ray inclination from that day of 
seeing the western side of the Adamic neveT left me. In October, 1755, Dr. 
Fran k1 it proposed giving me such materials ns were in his hands, towards* 
completing a history of the present transactions, and seemed desirous of 
having the first volume out next spring. I had then formed the outlines of 
Common Sense, and finished nearly the firat part; and as I supposed the 
do -tor’s design in getting out i history, was to open the new year with a new 
System, I expected to snrpri.se him with a production on that subject, much 
earlier than he thought of; aud without informing him what 1 was doing, got 
it ready for the press aa fast as 1 conveniently could, sad sent him tbo first 
pamphlet that was printed off. 
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.placed ; for if they were able to defend their property and 
maintain their rights by arms, they, consequently, were able 
to defend and support tneirindependence; and in proportion 
rs these men saw the necessity and correctness of the measure, 
tfiey honestly and openly declared and adopted it, and the 
oart that they have acted since, has done them honor and 
fully established their characters. Error in opinion has thiB 
peculiar advantage with it, that the foremost point of the 
contrary ground may at any time be reached by tlio sudden 
exertion of a thought; and it frequently happens in senti¬ 
mental differences, that somo striking circumstance, or somo 
forcible reason quickly conceived will effect in an instant 
what neither argument nor example could produce in an age. 

1 find it impossible in the small compass 1 am limited to, 
to trace out the progress which independence has made on 
the minds of the different classes of men, and the several 
reasons by which they were moved. With some, it was a 
passionate abhorrence against the king of England and his 
.ministry, as a set of savages and brutes; and theBc men, 
governed by the agony of a wounded mind, were for trust¬ 
ing every thing to hope and heaven, and bidding defiance at 
once. With others, it was a growing conviction that the 
scheme of tire British court was to create, ferment, and drive 
on a quarrel, for the Bake of confiscated plunder; and men 
of this class ripened into independence in proportion as the 
evidence increased. While a third class conceived it was 
the true interest of America, internally and externally, to be 
her own master, and gave their support to Independence, 
step by step, as they saw her abilities to maintain it enlarge. 
With many, it was a compound of all these reasons; while 
those who were too callous to be reached by either, remained, 
and still remain tories. 

The legal necessity of being independent, with several col¬ 
lateral reasons, is pointed ont in an elegant masterly manner, 
in a charge to the grand jury for the district of Charleston, 
by the Hon. William Henry Drayton, Chief Justice of South 
Carolina. This performance, ani the address of the conven¬ 
tion of Hew Yoik, are pieces, in my humble opinion, of the 
first rank in America. 

The principal causes why independence has not been so 
universally supported as it ought, ar cfear and indolence, ami 
the causes why it lias been opposed, are, avarice, downright 
villainy, and lust of personal power. There is not such a 
being in America as a to ry tram conscience; so me secret 
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defect or other is interwoven in the character of all those, ba 
they men or women, who can look with patience on the brutal¬ 
ity, luxury and debauchery of the British court, and the vio¬ 
lations of their army here. A woman’s virtue must sit very 
lightly on her who can even hint a favorable sentiment 
in their behalf* It is remarkable that the whole race of 
prostitutes in New York were tones; and the schemes for 
supporting the tory cause in this city, for which sever a' 
arc now in jail, and one hanged, were concerted and car 
ried on in common bawdy-houses, assisted hy those wh< 
kept them. 

The connexion between vice and meanness is a fit subject 
for satire, but when the satiro is a fact, it cuts with the irre 
sistible power of a diamond. If a Quaker, in defence of hip 
just rignts, his property, and the chastity of his house, take! 
up a musket, he is expelled the meeting; but the present 
king of England, who seduced and took into keeping a sister 
of their society, is reverenced and supported by repeated 
Testimonies, wnile the friendly noodle from whom she was 
taken (and who is now in this city) continues a drudge in the 
service of his rival, as if proud of being cuckolded by a crea¬ 
ture called a king. 

Our support and success depend on such a variety of men 
and circumstances, that every one who does hut wish well, 
is of some use: there are men who have a strange aversion 
to arms, yet have hearts to risk every shilling in the cause, 
or in support of those who have better talents for defending 
it. Nature, in the arrangement of mankind, lias fitted Home 
for every service in life: were all soldiers, all would starve 
and naked, and were none soldiers, all would be slaves 
As disaffection to independence is the badge of a tory, sq 
affection to it is the mark of a whig; and the different ser¬ 
vices of the whigs, down from those who nobly contribute 
every thing, to those who have nothing to render but their 
wishes, tend all to the same centre, though with different 
degrees of merit and ability. The larger we make the circle, 
the more We shall harmonize, and the Stronger we shall be. 
All we want to shut out is disaffection, ana, that excluded } 
we must accept from each other such duties as we are best 
fitted to bestow. A narrow system of polities, like a narrow 
system of religion, is calculated only to sour the temper, and 
be at variance with mankind. 

All we want to know in America is simply this, who is for 
independence, and who ip not? Those who are for it, will 
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support it, and the remainder will undoubtedly see tlie rea¬ 
son able neoe of paying the charges; while those who oppose 
or seek to betray it, must expect the more rigid fate of the 
jail and the gibbet. There is a bastard kind of generosity, 
which being extended to all men, is as fatal to society, on 
one hand, as the want of true generosity is on the other. A 
lax manner of administering justice, falsely termed modera¬ 
tion, has a tendency both to dispirit public virtue, and pro¬ 
mote the growth of public evils. Had the late committee of 
safety taken cognizance of the last Testimony of the Quakers 
and proceeded againBt Buch delinquents ob were concerned 
therein, they had, probably, prevented the treasonable plans 
which have been concerted since. When one villain is suf¬ 
fered to escape, it encourages another to proceed, either from 
a hope of escaping likewise, or an apprehension that we dare 
not punish. It has been a matter of general surprise, that 
no notice was taken of the incendiary publication of the 
Quakers, of the 20th of November last: a publication evi¬ 
dently intended to promote sedition and treason, and encour¬ 
age the enemy, who were then within a day’s march of thiB 
city, to proceed on and possess it. I here present the reader 
with a memorial which was laid before the board of safety 
a few days after the Testimony appeared. Not a member 
of that board, that I conversed with, but expressed the high¬ 
est detestation of the perverted principles and conduct of 
the Quaker junto, ana a wish that the board would take 
the matter up; notwithstanding which, it was suffered to 
pass away unnoticed, to the encouragement of new acts of 
treason, the general danger of the cause, and the disgrace of 
the state. 


To tkf honorabU the Ooumii of Safety of the State of Pctuityhanin. 

At a meeting of a reputable number of the inhabitants of 
the city of Phdadelphia, impressed with a proper sense of 
the justice of the cause which this continent is engaged in, 
and animated with a generous fervor for supporting the 
same, it was resolved, that the following be laid before the 
board of safety: 

“We profess liberality of sentiment to all men; with this 
distinction only t that thoBc who do not deserve it would 
become wise and seek to deserve it. "We hold the pure doc¬ 
trines of universal liberty of conscience, and conceive it our 
ccty endeavor to secure that sr-red right to others, as 
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well as to defend it for ourselves; for we undertake not to 
judge of the religious rectitude of tenets, but leave the 
whole matter to Him who made us. 

“We persecute no man, neither will we abet in the per¬ 
secution of any man for religion’s sake; our common rela¬ 
tion to others being that of fellow-citizens and fellow-sub¬ 
jects of one single community j and in this line of connexion 
we hold out the right hand of fellowship to all men. But 
we should conceive ourselves to be unworthy members of 
the/r^e and independent states of America^ were we uncon¬ 
cernedly to see or to suffer any treasonable wound, public 
or private, directly or indirectly, to be given against the 
peace and the safety of the same. We inquire not into the 
rani of the offenders, nor into their religious persuasion; 
we have no business with either, our part being only to find 
them out and exbibit them to justice. 

“ A printed paper, dated tho 20th of November, and 
signed ‘ John Pemberton whom wc suppose to be an inhabi¬ 
tant of this city, has lately been dispensed abroad, a copy 
■of which accompanies this. Had the framers and publish¬ 
ers of that paper conceived it their duty to exhort the youth 
and others of their society, to a patient submission under 
the present trying visitations, and humbly to await the even* 
of heaven towards them, they had therein showed a Christ¬ 
ian temper, and we had been silent; but the anger and 
political virulence with which their instructions are given, 
and the abuse with which they stigmatize all ranis ol men, 
not thinking like themselves, leave no doubt on our minds 
from what spirit their publication proceeded: and it is dis¬ 
graceful to the pure cause of truth, that men can dally with 
words of the most sacred import, and play them off as 
mechanically as If religion consisted only m contrivance. 
We know of no instance in which the Quakers have been 
compelled to bear arms, or to do any which might strain 
their conscience, wherefore their advice, 1 to withstand and 
refuse to submit to the arbitrary instructions and ordinances 
of men,’ appear to us a false alarm, and could only be trea¬ 
sonably calculated to gain favor with our enemies, when 
they are seemingly on the brink of invading thiB state, or, 
what is still worse, to weaken ihe hands of our defence, that 
their entrance into this city might bo made practicable and 
easy. 

u We disclaim all tumult and disorder in the punishment 
of offenders; and wish to be governed, not by temper but 
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by reason, in the maimer of treating them. We are sensi¬ 
ble that our cause has suffered by the two following errors; 
first, by ill-judged lenity to traitorous persons in some cases; 
and, secondly, by only a passionate treatment of them in 
others. For the future we disown both, and wish to he 
steady in our proceedings, and serious in our punishments. 

“ Every state in America has, by the repeated voice of its 
inhabitants, directed and authorised the continental congress 
to publish a formal declaration of independence of, and 
separation from, the oppressive king and parliament of 
Grc Britain; and we look on every man as an enemy 
who docs not in some line or other, give hie assistance 
towards supporting the same; at the same time we consider 
the offence to be heightened to a degree of unpardonable 
guilt, when such persona, under the show of religion, 
endeavor, either by writing, speaking, or otherwise, to sub¬ 
vert, overturn, or bring reproach upon the independence of 
this continent as declared Dj r congress. 

The publishers of the paper signed * John Pemberton,' 
have called in loud manner to their friends and connexions, 
‘ to withstand ot refuse’ obedience to whatever 1 instructions 
or ordinances* may be published, not warranted by (what 
they call) ‘ that happy constitution under which they and 
others Long enjoyed tranquillity and peace.* If this be not 
treasou, we know not what may properly be called by that 
name. 

To us it is a matter of surprise and astonishment, that 
men with the word ‘peace,peace, continually on their lips, 
should he so fond of Uving under and supporting a govern¬ 
ment, and at the same time calling it * happy ,’ which is never 
better pleased than when at war—that hath filled India with 
carnage and famine, Africa with slavery, and tampered with 
Indians and negroes to cut the throats of the freemen of 
America. We conceive it a disgrace to this state, to harbor 
or wink at such palpable hypocrisy. But as wo seek not to 
hurt the hair ot anv man’s nead, when we can make our- 
icives eafe without, we wish such persons to restore peace to 
themselves and us, by removing themselves to some part of 
the king of Great Britain’s dominions, as by that means they 
may live unmolested by us and we by them ; for our fixed 
opinion is, that those who do not deserve a place among us, 
ought not to have one. 

(t We conclude with requesting the council of safety to 
take into consideration the paper signed 1 John Pemberton* 
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and if it shall appear to them to be of a dangerous tendency, 
or of a treasonable nature, that they would commit the 
signer, together with auch other persons as they can discover 
were concerned therein, into custody, until such, time as 
some mode of trial shall ascertain the full degree of their 
guilt and punishment; in the doing of which, we wish their 
judges, whoever they may be, to disregard the man, his 
connexions, interest, riches, poverty, or principles of religion, 
and to attend to the nature of his offence only.” 

The most cavilling sectarian cannot accuse the foregoing 
with containing the least ingredient of persecution, Ihc 
free spirit on which the American cause is founded, disdain a 
to mix with such an impurity, and leaves it as rubbish fit 
only for narrow and suspicious minds to grovel in. Suspicion 
and persecution are weeds of the same dunghill, and flourish 
together. Had the Quakers minded their i-eligion and their 
business, they might have lived through this dispute in 
enviable ease, and none would have molested them. The 
common phrase with these people is, c Our principles are 
peace? To which may be replied, and your practices are 
the reverse / for never did the conduct of men oppose their 
own doctrine more notoriously than the present race of the 
Quakers. They have artfully changed themselves into a 
different soit of people to what they nsed to be, and yet 
have the address to persuade each other that they are not 
altered; like antiquated virgins, they see not the havoc* 
deformity has made upon them, but pleasantly mistaking 
wrinkles for dimples, conceive themselves yet lovely and 
wonder at the stupid world for not admiring them. 

Did no injury arise to the public by this apostacy of the 
Quakers from themselves, the public would have nothing to 
do with it; but as both the design and consequences arc 
pointed against a cause in which the whole community are 
interested, it is therefore no longer a subject confined to the 
cognizance of the meeting only, but comes, as a matter of 
criminality, before either the authority of the particular 
state in which it is acted, or of the continent against which 
it operates. Every attempt, now, to support the authority 
of the king and parliament of Great Britain over America, 
is treason against every state; therefore it is impossible that 
any one can pardon or screen from punishment an. offender 
against all. 

But to proceed : while the infatuated tones of this and 
other states were last spring talking of commissioners. 
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aocommodation, making the matter up, and the Lord know* 
•what stuff and nonsense, their good kin«r and ministry were 
glutting themselves with the revenge of reducing America 
to unconditional submission, and solacing each other with 
tlie certainty of conquering it in one campaign. The follow¬ 
ing quotations are from the parliamentary register of the 
debates of the house of lords, March 5th, 1776: 

“ The Americans,” says lord Talbot ,* il have been obstinate, 
undutiful, and ungovernable from the very beginning, from 
their first early and infant settlements; and I am ovciy day 
more and more convinced that this people never wilt be 
brought back to their duty, and the cubordinate relation 
they stand in to this cauntry, till reduced to unconditional , 
effectual submission / no concession on our part, no lenity , no 
endurances will have any other effect but that of increasing 
their insolence.” 

“The struggle,” says lord Townsend,f “ is now a struggle 
for power; the die is cnBt, and the only point which now re¬ 
mains to be determined, is, in what manner the war can be 
most effectually prosecuted and speedily finished, in order to 
procure that unconditional submission, which has been bo 
ably stated by the noble earl with the white staff;” (meaning 
lorn Talbot,) “ and I have no reason to doubt that the mea¬ 
sures now pursuing will put an end to the war in the course 
of a single campaign. Should it linger longer, we shall then 
have reason to expect that some foreign power will inter¬ 
fere, and take advantage of our domestic troubles and civil 
distractions.” 

Lord Littleton. “ My sentiments are pretty well known. 
I shall only observe now that lenient measures have had no 
other effect than to produce insult after insult; that the 
more we conceded, the higher America rose in her demands, 
and the more insolent she has grown. It is for this reason 
that I am now for the most effective and decisive measures; 
and am of opinion that no alternative is left us, but to relin¬ 
quish America for ever, or finally determine to compel her 
to acknowledge the legislative authority of this country; and 
it *10 the principle of an unconditional submission I would be 
for maintaining.” 

Can words he more expressive than these? Surely tho 
tones will believe the tory lords I The truth is, they <u> be- 

* Steward of ihc king's household. 

+ Formerly, general Townsend, at Quebec, end late lord-lieutenant of 
Ireland. 
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liem them, and know as fully ae ajiy whig on the continent 
knows, that the king and ministry never had the least design 
of an accommodation with America, but an absolute, uncon¬ 
ditional conquest. And the part which the tories were to 
act, wae, by downright lying, to endeavour to put the conti¬ 
nent off its guard, and to divide and sow discontent in the 
minds of such whige as they might gain an influence over. 
In short, to keep up a distraction here, that the force sent 
from England might be able to conquer in u one campaign” 
They ana tbe ministry were, by a different game, playing 
into each other’s hands. The cry of the tones in England 
was, u No reconciliation , no accommodation” in order to 
obtain the greater military force; while thoBC in America 
were crying nothing but u reconciliation <md accommoda¬ 
tion” that the force sent might conquer with the less re¬ 
sistance. 

But thiB <c dingle campaign ” is over, and America not con¬ 
quered. The whole work is yet to do, and the force much 
les3 to do it with. Their condition is both despicable and 
deplorable: out of cash—out of heart, and out of hope. A 
country furnished with arms and ammunition, as Amenta 
now is, with three millions of inhabitants, and three thousand 
miles distant from the nearest enemy that can approach her, 
is able to look and laugh them in the face. 

Ilowe appears to have two objects in view, cither to go up 
the North river, or come to Philadelphia. 

By going up the North river, he secures a retreat for his 
army through Canada, but the ships must return if they re¬ 
turn at all, the same way they went; as our army would be 
in the rear, the safety of their passage down is a doubtful 
matter. By such a motion he shuts himself from all supplies 
from Europe, but through Canada, and exposes his army 
and navy to the danger of perishing. The idea of his cut¬ 
ting off the comuniuication between the eastern and southern 
states, by means of the North river, is merely visionary. 
He cannot do it by his shipping, because no snip can lay 
long at anchor in any river within reach of the shore; a 
single gun would dnvc a first rate from such a station. 
This was fully proved last October at forts Washington 
and Lee, whore one gun only, on each side of the river, 
obliged two frigatCB to cut and be towed off in an hour’s 
time. Neither can he cut it off by his army ; because the 
several poets they must occupy, would divide them almost 
to nothing, and expose them to be picked up by Hko 
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pebbles on a river’s bank. But admitting that he could, 
where is the injury? Because, while his whole force is can¬ 
toned out, as sentries over the water, they will be very in¬ 
nocently employed, and the moment they march into the 
country, the communication opens. 

The most probable object is Philadelphia, and the reasons 
arc many. Howe’s business is to conquer it, and in propor¬ 
tion as ne finds himself unable to the task, he will employ 
his strength to distress women and weak minds, in order to 
accomplish through their fears what he cannot accomplish 
by his own force* Hie coming or attempting to come to 
Philadelphia is a circumstance that provesM b weakness: for 
no general that felt liimBelf able to take the field and attack 
his antagonist, would think of bringing liis army into a city 
in the summer time; and this mere shifting the scene from 
place to place, without effecting any thing, lias feebleness 
and cowardice on the face of it, and nolde mm up in a con¬ 
temptible light to all who can reason justly and firmly* 
By several informations from Hew York, it appearB that 
their army in general, both officers and inon, have given, 
up the expectation of conquering America; their eye now 
is fixed upon the spoil. They suppose Philadelphia to be 
rich with stores, and as they think to get more by robbing 
a town than by attacking an army, their movement towards 
this city is probable. AVe are not now contending against 
an army of soldiers, but against a band of thieves, who had 
rather plunder than fight, and have no other hope of con¬ 
quest than l>y cruelty. 

They expect to get a mighty booty, and strike another 
general panic, b^ making a sudden movement and getting 
possession of this city; hut unless they can march out as 
well as m, or get the entire command of the river, to remove 
off their plunder, they may probably be stopped with the 
stolen goods upon them. They have never yet succeeded 
wherever they have been opposed, but at fort Washington. 
At Charleston theiT defeat was effectual. At Ticouderopa 
they run away. In every skirmish at Kingebridge and the 
White Plains they were obliged to retreat, and the instant 
that our arms were turned upon them in the JereeyB, they 
turned likewise, and those that turned not were taken. 

Tiic necessity of always fitting our internal police to the 
circumstances of the times we five in, ib something so strik- 
inglp.' obvious, that no sufficient objection can be made 
against it. The safety of all societies depends upon it; and 
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where this point is not attended to, the consequences will 
either be a general languor or a tumult. The encouragement 
and protection of the good subjects of any state, and the 
suppression and punishment of bad ones, are the principal 
objects for which all authority is instituted, and the line in 
which it ought to operate. We hawe in this city a strange 
variety of men and characters, and the circumstances of the 
times require that they should be publicly known ; it is not 
the number of tories that hurt ug, so much as the not find¬ 
ing out who they are; men must now take one side or the 
other, and abide by the consequences i the Quakers, trusting 
to their short-sighted sagacity, have, most unluckily for 
them, made their declaration in their last Testimony, and 
we ought now to take them at their word. They have vo- 
untaiily read themselves out of continental meeting, and 
cannot nope to be restored to it again but by payment and 
penitence. Men whose political principles arc .founded on 
avarice, are beyond the reach of reason, and the only cure 
of toryism of this cast, is to tax it. A substantial good 
drawn from a real evil, is of the same benefit to society, as 
if drawn from a virtue; and where men have not public 
spirit to redder themselves serviceable, it ought to be the 
study of government to draw the best use possible from 
their vices. When the governing passion of any man, or 
set of men, is once known, the method of managing them is 
easy; for even misers, whom no public virtue can impress, 
would become generous, could a heavy tax be laid upon 
covetousness. 

T1 ic tories have endeavored to insure their property with 
the enemy, by forfeiting their reputation with us; from 
which may be juBtly inferred, that their governing passion is 
avarice. Make them ae much afraid, of losing on one side 
as on the other, and you stagger their toryism; make them 
more so, and you reclaim them; for their principle is to 
worship the power which they are moGt afraid of. 

This method of considering men and things together, opens 
into a large field for speculation, and affords me an oppor¬ 
tunity of offering some observations on the state of our cur¬ 
rency, bo aB to make the support of it go hand in hand with 
the suppression of disaffection and the encouragement of 
public spirit. 

The thing which first presents itself in inspecting the state 
of the currency, is, that we have too much of it, and that 
there ie a necessity of reducing the quantity, in order to 
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increase the value. lien arc daily growing poor by the very 
means that they take to get rich ; for in the Bamc proportion 
that the prices of all goods on hand are raised, the value of 
all money laid by is reduced, A simple case will make this 
clear ; let a man have a 100/, in cash, and as many goods on 
hand as will to-day sell for 20Z. but not content with the 
present market price, he raises them to 40/. and by so doing 
obliges others, in their own. defence, to raise cent, per cent, 
likewise; in this case it is evident that hiB hundred pounds 
laid by, is reduced fifty pounds in value; whereas, had the 
market lowered cent, per cent his goodB would have sold but 
for ten, but bis hundred pounds would have risen in value 
to two hundred; because it would then purchase as many 
goods again, or support hie family as long again as before 
And, strange as it may seem, he is one hundred and fifty 
pounds the poorer for raising his goods, to what he would 
have been bad he lowered them ; because the forty pounds 
which his goods sold for, is, by the general raise of the mar- 
ket cent, per cent., rendered of no more value than the ten 
pounds would be had the market fallen in the same propor¬ 
tion ; and, consequently, the whole difference of gain or loss 
is on the difference in value of the hundred pounds laid l>y, 
viz, from fifty to two hundred- This rage for raising goods 
is for several reasons much more the fault of the tones than 
the whigs; and yet the torieB (to their shame and confusion 
ought they to be told of it) are by far the most noisy and 
discontented. The greatest part of the whigs, by being now 
either in the army or employed in some public service, are 
dui/e)-x only and not isc/fcfw, and as this evil has its origin in 
trade, it cannot be charged on those who are out of it. 

But the grievance has now become too general to be re¬ 
medied by partial methods, and the only effectual cure is to 
reduce the quantity of money: with half the quantity wo 
should be richer than we are now, because the value of it 
would be doubled, and consequently our attachment to it 
increased ; for it ia not the number of dollars a man haB, 
but how far they will go, that makes him either rich or 
poor. 

These two points being admitted, viz , that the quantity 
of money is too great, ana that the prices of goods con only 
be effectually reduced by reducing the quantity of the 
money, the next point to be considered is, the method how 
to reduce it. 

The circumstances of tho times, as before observed, re 
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quire that the public characters of all men should now be 
fully understood, and the only general method of ascertain¬ 
ing it is by an oath or affirmation, renouncing all allegiance 
to the king of Great Britain, and to support the indepen¬ 
dence of the United States, as declared by congress. Let, 
at the same time a tax of ten, fifteen, or twenty per cent, 
per annum, to be collected quarterly, be levied on all pro¬ 
perty. These alternatives, by being perfectly voluntary, will 
take in all sorts of people, flere is tnc tost; here is the tax. 
He who takes the former, conscientiously proves his affection 
to the cause, and binds himself to pay his quota by the best 
■‘'crvicet in, his power, and is thereby justly exempt from the 
r ttcr; and those who choose the latter, pay their quota in 
money, to be excused from the former, or rather, it is the 
price paid to us for their supposed, though mistaken, insur- 
suranee with the enemy. 

Bnt this is only a part of the advantage which would 
arise by knowing the different characters of the men. The 
whigs stake every thing on the issue of their arms, while 
the tories, by their disaffection, arc sapping and under¬ 
mining their strength ; and, of consequence, the property of 
the wnigs is the more exposed thereby; and whatever injury 
their states may sustain by the movements of the enemy, 
must either be borne by themselves, who have done every 
thing which has yet been done, or by the tories, who have 
not only done nothing, but have, by their disaffection, 
invited the enemy on. 

Jn the present crisis we ought to know, square by square, 
and house by house, who are in real allegiance with the 
United Independent States, and who are not. Let but the 
line be made clear and distinct, and all men will then know 
what they arc to trust to. It would not only be good 
policy but strict justice, to raise fifty or one hundred thou¬ 
sand pounds, or more, if it is necessary, out of the estates 
and property of the king of England’s votaries, resident in 
Philadelphia, to he distributed, as a reward to those in¬ 
habitants of the city and state, who should turn out and 
repulse the enemy, should they attempt to march this way; 
and likewise, to bind the property of all such persons to 
make good the damages which that of the whigs might sus¬ 
tain. In the undistinguishabls mode of conducting war, we 
frequently make reprisals at sea, on the vessels of persons in 
England, who are friends to our cause, compared with the 
resident tones anions ue. 
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la every former publication of mine, from Common Sense 
down to tlie last Crisis, I have generally gone on the 
charitable supposition, that the tones were rather a mis- 
token than a criminal people, and have applied argument 
after argument, with all the candor and temper which 1 
was capable of, in order to set every part of the case clearly 
and fairly before them, and if possible to reclaim them from 
ruin to reason. I have done my duty by them and have 
now done with that doctrine, taking it for granted, that 
those who yet hold their disaffection, are, either a set of 
avaricious miscreants, who would sacrifice the continent to 
save themselves, or a banditti of hungry traitore, who arc 
hoping for a division of the spoil. To which may be added, 
a list of crown or proprietary dependants, who, rather than 
go without a portion of power, would bo content to share it 
with the devil. Of such men there is no hope ; and their 
obedience will only be according to the danger set before 
them, and the power that is exercised over them. 

A time will shortly arrive, in which, by ascertaining the 
characters of personH now, we shall be guarded against their 
mischiefs then; for in proportion, as the enemy despair of 
conquest, they will be trying the arts of seduction and the 
force of fear by all tlie mischiefs which they can inflict. 
But in Avar we may be certain of these two things, viz. that 
cruelty in an enemy, and motions made with more than 
usual parade, are always signs of weakness. He that ean 
conquer, finds his mind too free and pleasant to he brutish; 
and ne that intends to conquer, never makes too much show 
of his strength. 

We now ltnow the enemy we have to do with. While 
drunk with the certainty of victory, they disdained to be 
civil; and in proportion aB disappointment makes them so¬ 
ber, and their apprehensions oi an European war alarm 
them, they will become cringing and artful; honest they 
enunot be. But our answer to them, in either condition 
they may be in, is short and full—“ As free and independent 
states wo are willing to make peace with you to-morrow, 
but we ncithor can hear nor reply in any other character.’* 

If Britain cannot conquer us, it proves that sho is neither 
able to govern nor protect us, and our particular situation 
now is such, that any connexion with her would be unwisely 
exchanging a half-aefeated enemy for two powerful ones. 
Europe, by every appearance, is now on the eve, nay, on 
the morniQg twilight of a war, and any alliance with George 
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the third, brings France and Spain upon our backs; a sepa¬ 
ration from him attaches them to our aide; therefore, the 
o nly road to peace, honor and commerce, is Independence. 

Written this fourth year of the union, which God pr& 
$erve. 

Common Sense, 

Pkiiadtlphia, April IS, 1777 




NUMBER IV. 

Those who expect to reap the blessings of freedom, must, 
like men, undergo the fatigues of supporting it. The event 
of yesterday was one of those kind alarms which is just suf¬ 
ficient to rouse ua to duty, without being of consequence 
enough to depress our fortitude. It is not a field of a few 
acres of ground, but a cause, that we are defending, and 
whether we defeat the enemy in one battle, or by degrees, 
the consequence will bo the same. 

Look back at the events of last winter and the present 
year; there you will find that the enemy’s successes always 
contributed to reduce them. What they have gained in 
ground, they paid so dearly for in numbers, that their vic¬ 
tories have in die end amounted to defeats. We have 
always been masters at the last push, and always shall be 
while we do our duty. Howe haB been once on the banks 
of the Delaware, and from thence driven back with loss and 
disgrace: and why not be again driven from the Schuylkill ? 
His condition and ours are very different. He has every 
body to fight, we have only his otic army to cope with, and 
which wastes away at every engagement: we can not only 
reinforce, but can redouble our number b ; he ia cut off from 
all supplies, and must sooner or later inevitably fall into 
our hands. 

Shall a band of ten or twelve thousand robbers, who are 
this day fifteen hundred or two thousand men leas in strength 
than they were yesterday, conquer America, or subdue even 
a single state? The thing cannot be, unless we sit down 
and suffer them to do it. Another such a brush, notwith¬ 
standing we lost the ground, would, by still reducing the 
enemy, put them in a condition to be afterwards totally de¬ 
feated!. 
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Could our whole army have come up to the attack at one 
time, the consequences had probably been otherwise; but 
our having different parte of the Brandywine creek to guard, 
and the uncertainty which road to Philadelphia the enomy 
would attempt to take, naturally afforded them an oppor^ 
tunity of passing with their main body at a place where only 
ii part at ours could be posted; for it must strike every 
thinking man with conviction, that it requires a much 
greater force to oppose an enemy in several places, than is 
sufficient to defeat him in any one place. 

Hen who are sincere in defending their freedom, will 
always feci concern at every circumstance which seems to 
make against them ; it is the natural and honest consequence 
of all affectionate attachments, and the want of it is a vice. 
But the dejection lasts only for a moment; they soon rise 
out of it with additional vigor; the glow of hope. Courage 
aud fortitude, will, in a little time, supply the place of every 
inferior passion, and kindle the whole heart into heroism. 

There is a mystery in the countenance of some causes, 
which we have not always present judgment enough to 
explain. It is distressing to' see an enemy advancing into a 
country, but it is the only place in which wc can beat them, 
and in which we have always beaten them, whenever they 
made the attempt. The nearer any disease approaches to a 
crisis, the nearer it is to a euro. Danger ana deliverance 
make their advances together, and it is only the last push, 
in which one or the other takes the lead. 

There are many men who will do their duty when it is 
not wanted; but a genuine public spirit always appears 
most when there is most occasion for it. Thank God t our 
army, though fatigued, is yet entire. The attack made by 
us yesterday, was under many disadvantages, naturally 
arising from the uncertainty of knowing which route the 
enemy would take; and, from that circumstance, the whole 
of our force could not be brought up together time enough 
to engage all at once. Our strength is yet reserved; and it 
ie evident that Howe does not think himself a gainer by tho 
affair, otherwise he would this morning have moved do im 
and attacked general Washington. 

Gentlemen of the city and country, it is in your power, 
by a spirited improvement of the present circumstance, to 
turn it to a loal advantage. Howe is now weaker than 
before, and every shot will continue to reduce him. You 
are more immediately interested than any other part of the 
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continent; your all is at stake ; it is not bo with the general 
cause j you are devoted by the enemy to plunder and 
destruction: it is the encouragement which Howe, the chief 
of plunderers, has promised Ins army. Thus circumstanced, 
you may save yourselves by a manly resistance, and you 
can have no hope in any other conduct I never yet knew 
our brave general, or any part of the army, officers or men, 
out of heart, and I have seen them in circumstances a 
thousand times more trying than tho present. It is only 
those that arc not in action, that feel languor and heaviness, 
and the beat way to rub it off iB to turn out, and make sure 
work of it. 

Our army must undoubtedly feel fatigue, and want a. 
reinforcement, of rest, though not of valour. Our own 
interest and happiness call upon us to give them every 
support in our power, and make the burden of the day, on 
which the safety of this city depends, as light as possible 
Remember, gentlemen, that we have forces both to the 
northward and southward of Philadelphia, and if the enemy 
be but stopped till those can. arrive, this city will be saved, 
and the enemy finally routed. You have too much at stake 
to hesitate. You ought not to think an hour upon the 
matter, but to spring to action at once. Other states have 
been invaded, have likewise driven off the invaders. jNow 
our time and turn is come, and perhaps the finishing stroke 
is reserved for us. When we look hack on the dangers we 
have been saved from, and reflect on the success we have- 
been blessed with, it would be sinful either to be idle or to 
despair. 

I close this paper with a short address to general Howe. 
You, sir, are only lingering out the period that shall bring 
with it your defeat. lonhave yet scarce begun upon the 
war, and the further you enter, the faster will your troubles 
thicken. What you now enjoy is only a respite from ruin ; 
an invitation to destruction; something that will lead on to 
our deliverance at your expense. Wc know the cause which 
we are engaged in, and though a passionate fondness for it 
may make us grieve at every injury which threatens it, yet, 
when the moment of concern, is over, the determination to 
duty returns. We are not moved by the gloomy smile of a 
worthless king, but by the ardent glow of generous patriot¬ 
ism. Wc fight not to enslave, but to set a country free, and 
to make room upon the earth for honest men to live in. In 
tun'll a case we are sure that we are right; and we leave to- 
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you the despairing reflection of being the tool of a miserable 
tyrant. 

Common Szhss. 

P\ilod4lp*i<h &pt . la, im. 




DUMBER V. 

TO GEN, SIR WILLIAM HOWE. 

To argue with a man who has renounced the use and au¬ 
thority of reason, and whose philosophy consists in holding 
humanity in contempt, is like administering medicine to the 
dead, or endeavouring to convert an atheist by scripture. 
Enjoy, sir, your insensibility of feeling and reflecting. It is 
the prerogative of animals. And no naan will envy you those 
honours, in which a savage only can he your rival and a bear 
your master. 

As the generosity of thiB country rewarded your brother's 
services last war, with an elegant monument in Westminster 
Abbey, it is consistent that she should bestow some mark of 
distinction upon you. You certainly deserve her notice, and 
a conspicuous place in the catalogue of extraordinary per¬ 
sons. Yet it would be a pity to pass you from the world in 
state, and consign you to magnificent oblivion among the 
tombs, without telling the future beholder why. Judas is aa 
much known as John, yet history ascribes their fame to very- 
different actions. 

Sir William hath undoubtedly merited a monument; but 
of what kind, or with what inscription, where placed or how 
embellished, is a question that would puzzle all the heralds 
of St. James’s in the profoundest mood of historical deliber¬ 
ation. We are at no Lose, sir, to ascertain your real charac¬ 
ter, but Bomewliat perplexed liow to perpetuate its identity, 
and preserve it uninjured from the transformations of time 
or mistake. A statuary may give a false expression to your 
bust, ot decorate it with same equivocal emblems, by which 
you may happen to steal into reputation and impose upon 
the hereafter traditionary world. Ill nature or ridicule may 
conspire, or a variety of accidents combine to lessen, enlarge, 
or change Sir William’s fame; and no doubt but he who 
has taken so much pains to be eingular in his conduct, w *ild 
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choose to be juBt as singular in hie exit, his monument and 
hie epitaph. 

The usual honours of the dead, to he sure, are not suffi¬ 
ciently sublime, to escort a character like you to the repub¬ 
lic of dust and ashes; for however men may differ in their 
idca6 of grandeur or of government here, the grave is 
nevertheless a perfect republic. Death is not the monarch 
of til© dead, but of the dying. The moment he obtains 
a conquest he loses a b abject, and, lika the foolish king 
you serve, will, in the end, war himself out of all hie do¬ 
minions. 

As a proper preliminary towards the arrangement of your 
funeral Honours, we readily admit of your new rank of 
knighthood. The title ib perfectly in character, and i6 your 
own, more by merit than creation. There are knights of 
various orders, from the knight of the windmill to theknight 
of the post The former is your pattern for exploits, and the 
latter will assist you in settling your accounts. No honour- 
ary title could he more happily applied J The ingenuity is 
sublime! And your royal master hath discovered more 
genius in fitting you therewith, than in generating the most 
finished figure for a button, or descanting on the properties 
of a button mould. 

But how, sir, shall we dispose of you? The invention of 
a statuary is exhausted, and Sir William is yet unprovided 
with a monument. America is anxious to bestow ncr fune¬ 
ral favours upon you, and wishes to do it in a manner that 
shall distinguish you from all the deceased heroes of the last 
war. The Egyjptiam metliod of embalming is not known to 
the present age, and hieroglyph! cal pageantry hath outlived 
the science of decyphering it. Some other method, therefore, 
must be thought of to immortalize the new knight of the 
windmill and post. Sir 'William, thankB to hie stars, is nov k 
oppressed with very delicate ideas. He lias no ambition of 
being wrapped up and handed about in myrrh, aloes and 
cassia. Less expensive odours will suffice; and it fortunately 
happens, that the simple genius of America hath discovered 
thu art of preserving bodies, and embellishing them too, with 
much greater frugality than the ancients. In balmace, sir, 
of humble tar, you will be as secure as Pharaoh, ana in n 
hieroglyphic of feathers, rival in finery all the mummies of 
Egypt. 

As you have already made your exit from the moral 
world, and by numberless acts both of passionate and deli 
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Derate injustice, engraved an “ here lyeth ” on your deceased 
honour, it must he mere affectation in you to pretend con¬ 
cern at the humours or opinions of mankind respecting you. 
What remains of you may expire at any time. 'Hie sooner 
the "better. For he who survives hia reputation, lives out 
of despite of himself, like a man listening to his own 
Teproach. 

Tims entombed and ornamented, I leave you to the inspec¬ 
tion of the curious, and return to the history of your yet 
surviving actions.—The character of Sir William hath un¬ 
dergone some extraordinary revolutions since hia arrival in 
America, It is now fixed and known; and we have nothing 
to hope from your candour or to fear from your capacity. 
Indolence ana inability have too large a share in your com¬ 
position, ever to suffer you to be anything more than the 
hero of little villanies and unfinished adventures. That, 
which to some persons appeared moderation in yon at first, 
was not produced by any real virtue of your own, but by a 
contrast of passions, dividing and holding you in perpetual 
irresolution. One vice will frequently expel another, without 
the least merit in the man, as powers in contrary directions 
reduce each other to rest. 


It became yon to have supported a dignified solemnity of 
character; to have shown a superior liberality of soul; to 
have won respect hy an obstinate perseverance in maintain¬ 
ing order, and to have exhibited on all occasions, such an 
unchangeable graciousness of conduct, that while we beheld 
in you the resolution of ftn enemy, we might admire in you 
the sincerity of a man. You came to America under the 
high sounding titles of commander and commissioner; not 
only to suppress what you call rebellion, by anus, but to 
shame it out of countenance, by the excellence of your ex¬ 
ample. Instead of which, you have been the patron of low 
and vulgar frauds, the encouraecr of Indian enmities; and 
have imported a cargo of vices blacker than those which you 
pretend to suppress, 

Mankind are not universally agreed in their determination 
of right and wrong; but there are certain actions which the 
consent of all nations and individuals hath branded with the 


unchangeable name of meanness. In the list of human vices 
we find some of such a refined constitution, they cannot bo 
carried into practice without seducing some virtue to thcii 
assistance; but meanness hath neither alliance nor apology. 
It is generated in the dust and sweepings of other vices, and 
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is of such a hateful figure that all tlie rest conspire to disown 
it. Sir "William, the commissioner of George the third, hath 
at last vouchsafed to give it rank and pedigree. He has 
placed the fugitive at the council hoard, and dubbed it com¬ 
panion of the order of knighthood. 

The particular act of meanness which I allude to in this 
description, is forgery. Ton, sir, have abetted and patronized 
the forging and uttering counterfeit continental bills. In 
the same Hew-York newspapers in which your own pro¬ 
clamation under your master’s authority was published, 
offering, or pretending to offer, pardon and protection to 
these states, there were repeated advertisements of counter¬ 
feit money for sale, and persons who have come officially 
from you, and under the sanction of your flag, have been 
taken up in attempting to put them off 

A conduct so basely mean in a public character is with¬ 
out precedent or pretence. Every nation on earth, whether 
friends or enemies, will unite in despising you. ’Tie an in¬ 
cendiary war upon society, which nothing can excuse or 
palliate.—An improvement upon beggarly villany—and 
shows an imbred wretchedness of heart made up between 
the venomous malignity of a serpent and a spiteful im¬ 
becility of an inferior reptile. 

The laws of any civilised country would condemn you to 
the gibbet without regard to your rank or titles, because it 
is an action foreign to the usage and custom of war; and 
should you fall into our hands, which pray God you may, it 
will be a doubtful matter whether we are to consider you 
ni a military prisoner or a prisoner for felony. 

Besides, it is exceedingly unwise and impolitic in you, or 
any other person in the English service, to promote or even 
encourage, or wink at the crime of forgery, in any case 
whatever. Because, as the riches of England, as a nation, 
are chiefly in paper, and the far greater part of trade among 
individuals is carried on by the same medium, that is, by 
notes and drafts on one another, they, therefore, of all 
people in the world, ought to endeavour to keep forgery out 
of sight, and, if possible, not to revive the idea of it. It is 
dangerous to make men familiar with a crime which they 
may afterwards practise to much greater advantage against 
those who first taught them. Several officers in the English 
army have made their exit at the gallows for forgery on 
their agents; for we all know, who know any tiling of 
England, tliat there is not a more necessitous body of men, 
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taking them generally) than what the English officers are 
They contrive to make a show at the expense of the tailors, 
and appear clean at the charge of the washer-women, 

England hath, at this time, nearly two hundred million 
pounds sterling of public money in paper, for which she 
hath no real property : besides a large circulation of bank 
notes, bank post bills, and promissory notes and drafts of 
private bankerB, merchants and tradesmen. She hath the 
greatest quantity of paper currency and the least quantity 
of gold and silver of any nation in Europe; the real specie 
which is about sixteen millions sterling, serves only as change 
in large sums, which are always made in paper, or for pay¬ 
ment in small ones. Thus circumstanced, the nation is put 
to its wit’s end, and obliged to be severe almoBt to crimi¬ 
nality, to prevent the practice and growth of forgery. 
Scarcely a session passes at the Old Bailey, or an execution 
at Tyburn, hut witnesseth this truth, yet you, sir, regardless 
of the policy which her necessity obliges her to adopt, have 
made your whole army intimate with the crime. And as all 
armies, at the conclusion of a war, are too apt to carry into 
practice the vices of the campaign, it will probably happen, 
that England will hereafter abound in forgeries, to which 
art, the practitioners were first initiated under your autho¬ 
rity in America. You, sir, have the honor of adding ft new 
vice to the military catalogue; and the reason, perhaps, 
why the invention was reserved for you, is, because no 
general before was mean enough ever to think of it 

That a man, whoBc soul is absorbed in the low traffic of 
vulgar vice, is incapable of moving in any superior region, 
is clearly shown in you by the event of every campaign. 
Your military exploits have been without plan, object, or 
decision. Can it be possible that yon or your employers 
Buppoee that the possession of Philadelphia will be any 
ways equal to the expense or expectation of the nation 
which supports you ? What Advantages does England de¬ 
rive from any achievement of yours ? To her it is perfectly 
indifferent wliat place you are in, bo long as the business 
of conquest is unperformed and the charge of maintaining 
you remains the Bamc. 

If the principal event® of the three campaigns he attended 
to, tile balance will appear against you at the close of each; 
but the last, in point 01 importance to us, has exceeded tho 
former two. It is pleasant to look back on dangers past, 
nd equally as pleasant to meditate on present ones when 
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tile way out begins to appear, Thai period is now arrived, 
and the long doubtful winter of war is changing to the 
sweeter prospects of victory and joy. At the close of the 
campaign, in 1775, yon were obliged to retreat from Boston. 
In the summer of 1776, you appeared with a numerous fleet 
and army in the harbor of New-York. By what miracle 
the continent was preserved in that season of danger is a 
subject of admiration! If instead of wasting your time 
against Long-Island, yon had run up the North river, and 
landed any where above New-York, the consequence must 
have been, that either you would have compelled general 
Washington to fight you with very unequal numbers, or he 
must suddenly have evacuated the city with the loss of 
nearly all the stores of his army, or have surrendered for 
want of provisions; the situation of the placo naturally pro¬ 
ducing one or the other of these events. 

The preparations made to defend New-York were, never¬ 
theless, wise and military; because your fordtes were then at 
sea, their numbers uncurtain ; storms, sickness, or a variety 
of accidents might have disabled their coming, or so dimi¬ 
nished them on their passage, that those which survived 
would have been incapable of opening the campaign with 
any prospect of success; in which case the defence would 
have been sufficient and the place preserved: lor cities that 
have been raised from nothing with an infinitude of labor 
and expense, are not to be thrown away on the bare proba¬ 
bility of their being taken. On these grounds the prepara¬ 
tions made to maintain New-York wore as judicious as the 
retreat afterwards. While yon, in the interim, let slip the very 
opportunity which seemed to put conquest in your power. 

Through the whole of that campaign you had nearLy dou¬ 
ble the forces which general Washington immediately com¬ 
manded. The principal plan at that time, on our part, was 
to wear away the season with as little Iosb as possible, and 
to raise the army for the next year. Long-Island, New- 
York j forts Washington and Lee were not defended after 
your superior force was known, under any expectation of 
their being finally maintained, bnt as a range of outworks, 
in the attacking of which your time might be wasted, your 
numbers reduced, and your vanity amused by possessing 
them on our retreat. It was intended to have withdrawn the 
garrison from fort Washington after it had answered the for¬ 
mer of those purposes, but the fate of that day put a prize 
nto your hands without much honor to yourselves, 
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Your progress through the Jerseys was accidental; you 
had it not even in contemplation, or you would not have 
sent a principal part of your forcoB to Bhode-Isand before 
band. The utmost hope of America in the year 1776, 
reached no higher than that she might not then he con¬ 
quered. She had no expectation of defeating you in that 
campaign. Even the most cowardly tory allowed, that, 
could she withstand tho shock of that summer her indepen¬ 
dence would be past a doubt. Yon had then greatly the 
advantage of her. You were formidable. Your military 
knowledge was supposed to be complete. Your fleets and 
forces arrived without au accident. You had neither expe¬ 
rience nor reinforcements to wait for. You Lad nothing to 
do but to begin, and your chance lay in the first vigorous 
onset. 

America was young and unskilled. She was obliged to 
trust her defence to time and practice; and hath, by mere 
dint of perseverance, maintained her cause, and brought the 
enemy to a condition, in which she is now capable of meet¬ 
ing him on. any grounds. 

It is remarkable that in the campaign of 1776, you gained 
no more, notwithstanding your great force, than what was 
given you by consent of evacuation, except fort "Washing¬ 
ton ; while every advantage obtained by us was by fair and 
hard fighting. The defeat of Sir Peter Parker was com¬ 
plete. The conquest of the Hessians at Trenton, by the re¬ 
mains of a retreating army, which but a few days before 
you affected to despise, is an instance of their heroic perse¬ 
verance very seldom to be met with. And the victory over 
the British troops at Princeton, by a harassed and weary 
party, who had been engaged the day before and marched 
all night without refreshment, is attended with such a scene 
of circumstances and superiority of generalship, as will ever 
give it a place in the first rank in the history of great ac¬ 
tions. 

When I look baek on the gloomy days of last winter, and 
see America suspended by a thread, I feel a triumph of joy 
at the recollection of her delivery, and -a reverence for the 
characters which snatched her from destruction. To doubt 
now would be n species of infidelity, and to forget the in¬ 
struments which saved iib then would be ingratitude. 

The close of that campaign left us with the spirit of con¬ 
querors. The northern districts were relieved by the 
retreat of general Carleton over the lakes. The army nude) 
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your Command were hunted back and had their bounds pre¬ 
scribed. The continent began to feci its military import¬ 
ance, and the winter passed pleasantly away in preparations 
for the next campaign- 

However confident yon might be on your first arrival, the 
result of the year 1776 gave yon some idea of the difficulty, 
if not impossibility of conquest- To this reason 1 ascribe 
your delay in opening the campaign of 1777- The face of 
matters, on the close of the former year, gave yon no 
encouragement to pursue a discretionary war as soon as the 
spring a dmi tted the taking the field ; lor though conquest, 
in that case, would have given you a double portion of lame, 
yet the experiment was too hazardous. The ministry, had 
you failed, would have shifted the whole blame upon you, 
charged you with having acted without orders, and con 
deinned at once both your plan and execution. 

To avoid the misfortunes, which might have involved you 
and your money accounts in perplexity and suspicion, you 
prudently waited the arrival of a plan of operations from 
England, which was that you should proceed to Philadelphia 
by way of the Chesapeake, and that Burgoyne, after reduc¬ 
ing Ticonderoga, should take his rout by Albany, and, if 
necessary, join you. 

The splendid laurels of the last campaign have flourished 
in the north. In that quarter America has surprised the 
world, and laid the foundation of this year’s glory. The 
conquest of Ticonderoga, (if it may be called a conquest) 
has, like all your other victories, lea on to ruin. Even the 
provisions taken in that fortress (which by general Bur- 
goyne’s return was sufficient in bread and flour for nearly 
5000 men for ten weeks, and in beef and pork for the same 
number of men for one month) served only to hasten his 
overthrow, by enabling him to proceed to Saratoga, the 
place of his destruction. A short review of the operations 
of the last campaign will show the condition of affairs on 
ooth sides. 

You have taken Ticonderoga and marched into Philadel¬ 
phia. These are all the events which the year hath pro¬ 
duced on your prtrt. A trifling campaign indeed, compared 
with the expenses of England and tnc conquest of the con¬ 
tinent. On the other side, a considerable part of your 
northern force has been routed by the New-York militia 
under general Herkemer. Fort Stanwix has bravely sur¬ 
vived a compound attack of soldier? and savages, and tiie 
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besiegers have fled. The battle of Bennington has put a 
thousand prisoners into our hands, with all their arms, stores, 
artillery and baggage. General Burgoyne, in two engage¬ 
ments, has been defeated; himself, his army, and all that 
were his and theira are now ours. Ticonderoga and Inde¬ 
pendence are retaken, and not the shadow of an enemy 
remains in all the northern districts. At this instant wo 
have upwards of eleven thousand prisoners, between sixty 
and seventy pieces of brass ordnance, besides small arms, 
tents, stores, Ac. 

In order to know the real value of those advantages, we 
must reverse the scene, and suppose general Gates and tho 
force he commanded, to he at your mercy as prisoners, and 
general Burgoyne, with his army of soldiers and savages, to 
be already joined to you in Pennsylvania. So dismal a 
picture can scarcely be looked at. It has all the tracings 
and colorings of horror and despair; and excites the most 
swelling emotions of gratitude, hy exhibiting the miseries 
we are so graciously preserved from. 

I admire the distribution of laurels around the continent. 
It is the earnest of future union. Soutli-Carolina has had 
her day of sufferings and of fame j and the other southern 
states have exerted themselves in proportion to the force 
that invaded or insulted them. Towards the close of the 
campaign, in 1T76, these middle states were called upon 
and did their duty nobly. They were witnesses to the 
almost expiring flame of human freedom. It was the close 
struggle of life and death. The line of invisible division : 
and on which, the unabated fortituda of a 'Washington pre¬ 
vailed, and saved the spark that has since blazed in the 
north with unrivalled lustre. 

Let me ask, sir, what great exploits have you performed ? 
Through all the variety of changes and opportunities which 
the war has produced, I know no one action of yours that 
can be sty lea masterly. Yon have moved in and out, back¬ 
wards and forwards, round and round, as if valor consisted 
a military jig. The history and figure of your movements 
would he truly ridiculous could they be justly delineated. 
They resemble the labours of a puppy pursuing his tail; the 
end is still at the same distance, and all the turnings round 
must be done over again. 

The first appearance of affairs of Ticonderoga wore such 
an unpromising aspect, that it was necessary. In July, to 
detach a part of the forces to the support of that quarter, 
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which were otherwise destined or intended to act against 
you \ and this, perhaps, has been the means of postponing 
your downfall to another campaign. The destruction of 
One army at a time ia Wort enough. We know, air, what 
we are about, what we have to do, and how to do it* 

Your progress from the Chesapeake,, was marked by no 
capital stroke of policy or heroism. Your principal aim 
was to get general TV"ashington between the Delaware and 
Schuylkill, and between Philadelphia and your army. In 
that situation, with a river on each side of his flanks, 
yrhich united about five miles below the city, and your 
army above him, yon could have intercepted hie reinforce¬ 
ments and supplies, cut off all his communications with the 
country, and, if neecssary, have despatched assistance to 
open a passage foT general Burgoyne. This scheme was too 
visible to succeed: for had general Washington suffered 
you to command the open country above him , I think it a 
very reasonable conjecture that the conquest of Burgoyne 
would not have taken place, because you could, in that case, 
have relieved him. It was therefore necessary, while that 
important victory was in suspense, to trepan you into a 
situation in which you could only be on. the defensive, with¬ 
out the power of affording him aBsistanse. The manoeuvre 
had its effect, and Burgoyne was conquered. 

There has been something unmilitary and passive in you 
from the time of your passing the Schuylkill and getting 
possession of Philadelphia, to the close of the campaign. 
You mistook a trap for a conquest, the probability of which 
had been made known to Europe, and the edge of your 
triumph taken off by your own information long before. 

Having got you into this situation, a scheme far a general 
attack upon you at Germantown was carriod into execution 
on the 4th of October, and though the success was not equal 
to the excellence of the plan, yet the attempting it proved 
the genius of America to be on the rise, and ncr powor 
appTOaching to superiority. The obscurity of the morning 
was your best fnend, for a fog is always favorable to a 
hunted enemy. Some weeks after this you likewise planned 
an attack on general Washington, wnilo at Wh'temarsh. 
You marched out with infinite parade, hut on finding 
him preparing to attack you next morning, you prudently 
turned about, and retreated to Philadelphia with all the 
precipitation of a man conquered in imagination. 

Immediately after the battle of Germantown, the pTO 
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liability of Burgoyne’s defeat gave a new policy to affairs 
in Pennsylvania, and it was judged most consistent with 
the general safety of America, to wait the issue of the 
northern campaign. Slow and sure is sound work. The 
news of that victory arrived in our camp on the 18th of 
October, and no sooner did the shout of joy, and the Teport 
of the thirteen cannon reach your ears, than yon resolved 
upon a retreat, and the next day,that is, the 19th^you with¬ 
drew your drooping army into Philadelphia. This move¬ 
ment was evidently dictated by fear; ana carried with it a 
positive confession that you dreaded a second attack. It was 
aiding voureclf among women and children, and sleeping 
away ttie choicest part of a campaign in expensive in¬ 
activity. An army in a city can never be a conquering 
army. The situation admits only of defence. It is mere 
shelter : and every military power in Europe will conclude 
you to be eventually defeated. 

The time when you made this retreat was the very time 
you ought to have fought a battle, in order to put youreell 
in a condition of recovering in Pennsylvania wnat yon had 
lost in Saratoga. And the reason wny you did not, must 
be either prudence or cowardice; the former supposes jout 
inability, and the latter needs no explanation. 1 draw no 
conclusions, sir, but such as are naturally deduced from 
known and visible facts, and such as will always have a 
being while the facts which produced them remain un¬ 
altered. 

After this retreat a new difficulty arose which exhibited 
the power of Britain in a very contemptible light; which 
was the attack and defence of Mud-Isl ana. For several weeks 
did that little unfinished fortress stand out against all the 
attempts of admiral and general Howe. It was the fable 
of Bender realized on the Delaware. Scheme after scheme, 
and force upon force were tried and defeated. The garrison, 
with scarce any thing to cover them but their bravery, sur 
vived in the midst of mud, shot and shells, and w ere at last 
obliged to give it np more to the powers of time and gun¬ 
powder than to military superiority of the besiegers. 

It is my sincere opinion that matters are in a much worse 
condition with yon than what is generally known. Your 
master’s speech at the opening of parliament, is like a 
soliloquy on ill luck. It shows him to be coming a little to 
his Tcason, for sense of pain is the first symptom of recovery 
in profound stupefaction. His condition is deplorable, ifi 
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is obliged to submit to all the insults of France and Spain, 
without daring to know or resent them; and thankful for 
the most trivial evasions to the most humble remonstrances. 
The time was when he could not deign an answer to a 
petition from America, and the time now is when he dare 
not give an answer to an affront from France, The capture 
of Burgoync’s army will sink his consequence as much in 
Europe as in America. In his speech he expresses his suspi¬ 
cions at the warlike preparations of France and Spain, and as 
he has only the one army which you command to support Mb 
character m the world with, it remains very uncertain when, 
or in what quarter it will he most wanted, or can be best 
employed; and this will partly account for the great care 
yon take to keep it from action and attacks, for should 
Biirgoyne’s fate be yours, which it probably will, England 
may take her endless farewell not only of all America but 
of all the West-Indies. 

Never did a nation invite destruction upon itself with the 
eagerness and the ignorance with which Britain has done. 
Bent upon the ruin of a young and unoffending country, she 
has drawn the sword that has wounded herself to the heart, 
and in the agony of her resentment has applied a poison for 
a cure. Her conduct towards America is a compound of 
rage and lunacy; she aims at the government of it, yet 
preserves neither dignity nor character in her methods to 
obtain it. Were government a mere manufacture or article 
of commerce, immaterial by whom it should be made or 
sold, we might as well employ her as another, hut when we 
consider it aB the fountain from whence the general manners 
and morality of a country take their rise, that the persons 
intrusted with the execution thereof are by their serious 
example and authority to support these principles, how 
abominably absurd is the idea of being hereafter governed 
by a set of men who have been guilty of forgery, perjury, 
treachery., theft, and every species of vilfany which the lowest 
wretches on earth could practise or invent. What greater 
public curse can befal any country than to be under sneb 
authority, and what greater blessing than to be delivered 
therefrom. The soul of any man of sentiment would rise in 
brave rebellion against them, and spurn them from the earth. 

The malignant and venomous tempered genaral Yaughsn 
has amused his savage fancy in "burning the whole town of 
Kingston, in York government, and the late governor of 
Qiat state, Mr. Tyron. in his letter to general Parsons, has 
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endeavoured to justify it, and declared his wish to bum the 
houses of every committeeman in the country. Such a con¬ 
fession from one who was once intrusted with tho powers of 
civil government, is a reproach to the character. But it is 
the wish and the declaration of a manj whom anguish and 
disappointment have driven to despair, and who is daily 
decaying into the grave with constitutional rottenness. 

There is not in the compass of language a sufficiency of 
words to express the baseness of your Eng, his ministry and 
his army. They have refined upon villany till it wants n 
name. To the fiercer vices of former ages they have added 
the dregs and scummm«& of the most finished rascality, and 
are so completely sunk in serpentine deceit, that there is not 
left among them one generous enemy. 

From sucli men ana such masters, may the gracious hand 
of Heaven preserve America I And though the sufferings 
she now endures are heavy, and severe, they are like straws 
in the wind compared to the weight of evils she would feel 
under the government of your king, and his pensioned 
parliament. 

There is something in meanness which excites a species of 
resentment that never subsides, aud something in cruelty 
which stirs up the heart to the highest agony of human 
hatred; Britain hath filled up both these characters till no 
addition can be made, and hath not reputation left with us 
to obtain credit for the slightest promise. The will of God 
hath parted us, and the deed is registered for eternity. 
When she shall be a Bpot scarcely visible among the nations, 
America shall flourish the favorite of heaven, and the friend 
of mankind. 

For the domestic happiness of Britain and the peace of 
the world, I wish she had not a foot of land but what is 
circumscribed within her own island. Extent of dominion 
lias been her ruin, and instead of civilizing othora has bru* 
talized herself. Her late reduction of India, under Clive and 
his successors, was not so properly a conquest as an extermi 
nation of mankind. She is the only power who could 
practise the prodigal barbarity of tying men to the mouths 
of loaded cannon aud blowing them away. It happens that 
general Burgoyne, who made the report of that horrid 
’ranBaction, in tlic house of commons, is now a prisoner with 
ns, and though an enemy, I can appeal to him for the truth 
of it, being confident that ho neituer can nor will deny it 
Yet Clive received the approbation of the last parliament. 
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W hen we take a survey of mankind, we cannot helja 
cursing the wretch, who, to the unavoidable misfortunes ot 
nature, shall wilfully add the calamities of war. One would 
think there were evils enough in the world without studying 
to increase them, and that life is sufficiently short without 
shaking the sand that measures it. The histories of Alex¬ 
ander, and Charles of Sweden, are the histories of human 
devils; a good man cannot think of their actions without 
abhorrence, nor of their deaths without rejoicing. To see 
the bounties of heaven destroyed, the beautiful face of 
nature laid waste, and the choicest workB of creation and 
art tumbled into ruin, would fetch a curse from the soul of 
piety itself. But in this country the aggravation is height¬ 
ened by a new combination of affecting circumstances. 
America young, and, compared with other countries, 
was virtuous, Yone but a Herod of uncommon malice 
would have made vVu’ upon infancy and innocence: and 
none but a people of the most finished fortitude, dared under 
those circumstances, have resisted the tyranny. The natives, 
or their ancestors, had fled from the former oppressions of 
England, and with the industry of bees had changed a wil¬ 
derness into a habitable world. To Britain they were 
indebted for nothing. The country was the gift of heaven, 
and God alone ia their Lord and Sovereign. 

The time, air, will come when you, in a melancholy horn, 
shall reckon up your misories by your murders in America. 
Life, with you, begins to wear a clouded aspect. The vision 
of pleasurable delusion is wearing away* and changing to 
the barren wild of age and Borrow. The poor reflection of 
having served your king will yield you no consolation in 
your parting moments. He will crumble to the same undis¬ 
tinguished ashes with yourself, and have sins enough of his 
own to answer for. It is not the farcial benedictions of a 
bishop, nor the cringing hypocrisy of a court of chaplains, 
nor the formality of an act of parliament, that can change 
guilt into innocence, or make the punishment one pang the 
less. You may, perhaps, he unwilling to be serious, but this 
destruction of the goo.dB of Providence, this havoc of the 
human race, and this sowing the world with mischief, must 
be accounted for to him who made and governs it. To ue 
they are only present sufferings, but to him they are deep 
rebellions. 

If there is a sin superior to every other, it is that of wilful 
and offensi ve war. Most other sine are circumscribed witliii? 
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narrow limits, that is, the power of one man cannot give 
them a very general extension, and many kinds of sins have 
only a mental existence from which no infection arises; but 
he who is the author of a war, lets loose the whole contagion 
of hell, and opens a vein that bleeds a nation to death. YVh 
leave it to England and Indians to boast of these honors ; 
we feel no thirst for such savage glory; a nobler fame, a 
purer spirit animates America. She has taken up the sword 
of virtuous defence; she has bravely put herself between 
Tyranny and Freedom, between a enrse and a blessing, 
■determined to expel tbe one and protect the other. 

It 1 b the object only of war that makes it honourable. 
And if there was ever a just war since the world began, it 
is this in which America is now engaged. She invaded no 
land of yours* She hired no mercenaries to bum your 
towns, nor Indians to massacre their inhabitants. She 
wanted nothing from you, and was indebted for nothing to 
you; and thus circumstanced, her defence is honorable and 
her posterity is certain. 

Yet it is not on the justice only, but likewise on the 
importance of this cause that I ground my seeming enthusi- 
aatical confidence of our success. The vast extension of 
America makes her of too much value in the scale of Provi¬ 
dence, to be cast, like a pearl before swine, at the feet of an 
European island; and of much less consequence would it-bo 
that Britain were sunk in Hie sea than that America should 
miscarry. There has been such a chain of extraordinary 
■events in the discovery of this country at first, in the peop¬ 
ling and planting it afterwards, in the rearing and nursing 
it to its present state, and in the protection of it through the 
present war, that no man can doubt, but Providence hath 
some nobler end to accomplish, than the gratification of the 
petty elector of Hanover, or the ignorant and insignificant 
ting of Britain. 

As the blood of the martyrs hath been the seed of Jhe 
Christian church, so the political persecutions of England 
will and has already enriched America with industry, 
experience, union, and importance. Before the present era 
she was a mere chaos of uncemented colonics, individually 
exposed to the ravages of the Indians and tlic invasion of 
any power that Britain should be at war with. She had 
notlung that she could call herown. Her felicity depended 
upon accident. The convulsions of Europe might have 
thrown her from one conqueror to another, till she had been 
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the slave of all, and ruined by every one; for until alie had 
spirit enough to become her own master, there was no 
knowing to which master she should belong. That period, 
thank God, is past, and she is no longer the dependant, dis¬ 
united colonies of Britain, hut the Independent and United 
StateB of America, knowing no master but heaven and her¬ 
self. You, or your king, may call this “ delusion,” “ rebel¬ 
lion,” or what name you please. To us it is perfectly 
indifferent. The issue will determine the character, and 
time will give it a name as lasting as his own. 

You have now, sir, tried the fate of three campaigns, and 
can fully declare to England, that nothing is to he got on 
your part, but blows and broken bones, and nothing on hers 
but waste of trade and credit, and an increase of poverty 
and taxes. You are now only where you might have been 
two years ago, without the loss of a single ship, and yet not 
a step more forward towards the conquest of tnc continent; 
because, as I have already hinted, li an army in a city can 
never be a conquering army.” The full amount of your 
losses, since the beginning of the war, exceeds twenty 
thousand men, besides millions of treasure, for which you 
have nothing in exchange. Our expenses, though great, 
are circulated within ourselves. Yours is a direct sinking of 
money, and that from both ends at once; first, in hiring 1 
troops out of the nation, and in paying them afterwards, 
because the money in neither case can return to Britain. 
We are already in possession of the prize, you only in 
pursuit of it. To ub it is a real treasure, to you it would be 
only an empty triumph. Our expenses will repay them¬ 
selves with tenfold interest, while yours entail upon you 
everlasting poverty. 

Take a review, sir, of the ground which you have gone 
over, and let it teach you policy, if it cannot honesty. You 
stand but on a very tottenng foundation. A change of the 
ministry in England may probably bring your measures 
into question, and your head to the block. Clive, with all 
Ida successes, had some difficulty in escaping, and yours 
being all a war of losses, will afford you less pretensions, 
and your enemies more grounds for impeachment. 

Go home, sir, and endeavour to save the remains of your 
mined country, by a just representation of the madness of 
her measures. A few moments, well applied, may yet 
preserve her from political destruction. I am not. nnc of 
those who wish to see Europe hi a fiame. because 1 am 
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persuaded that such an event will not shorten the war. The 
rupture, at present, is confined between the two powers of 
America and England. England finds that she cannot 
conquer America, and America has no wish to conquer 
England. You are fighting for what you can never obtain, 
and we are defending what we never mean to part with. A 
few words, therefore, settle the bargain. Let England mind 
her own business and wo will mmd ours. Govern your- 
Belves, and we will govern ourselves. You may then trado 
where you please unmolested by us, and we will trade where 
we please unmolested by you ; and such articles as we can 
purchase of each other oetter than elsewhere may be 
mutually done. If it were possible that yon could carry on 
the war for twenty years yon must still come to this point 
at lastj or worse, and the sooner you think of it the better i f 
will be for you. 

My official situation enables me to know the repeated 
insults which Britain is obliged to put np with from foreign 
powers, and the wretched shifts that she is driven to, to gloss 
them over. Her reduced strength and exhausted coffers in 
a three years’ war with America, hath given a powerful 
superiority to France and Spain. She is not now a match 
for them. But if neither councils can prevail on her to 
think, nor sufferings awaken her to reason, she must e’en go 
on, till the honour of England becomes a proverb of con¬ 
tempt, and Europe dub her the Land of Fools. 

lam, Sir, with every wish for an honourable peace, 
Your friend, enemy, and countryman, 

Common Senbe. 

TO THE INHABTTAJTTS OF AMERICA. 

With all the pleasure with which a man exchanges baa 
company for good, I take my leave of Sir 'William and return 
to you. It is now nearly three years since the tyranny oi 
Britain received its first repulse by the arms of America. 
A period which baa given birth to a new world, and erected 
a monument to the tolly of the old. 

I cannot help being sometimes surprised at the compli¬ 
mentary rofercnccs which I have seen and heard made to 
ancient histories and transactions. The wisdom, civil gov¬ 
ernments, and sense of honor of the states of Greece and 
Koine, aie frequently held upas objects of excellence and 
imitation. Mankind have lived to very little purpose, if, at 
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tills period of the world, they must go two or three thousand 
jeans back for lessons and examples. We do ^reat injustice 
to ours elves by placing them in such a superior line. We 
have no just authority for it, neither can we tell why it Is 
that we should suppose ourselves inferior. 

Could the mist of antiquity be cleared away, and men and 
things be viewed ub they' really were, it is more than proba¬ 
ble that they would admire us, rather than we them. America 
has surmounted a greater variety and combination of diffi¬ 
culties, than, 1 believe, ever fell to the share of any one 

a le, in the same space of time, and lias replenished the 
d with more useful knowledge and sounder maxims of 
civil government than were ever produced in any age before. 

Had it not been for America, there hn,d been no such 
thing as freedom left throughout the whole universe. Eng¬ 
land hath lost hers hi a Ion" chain of right reasoning from 
wrong principles, and it is from this eountry, now, that she 
must Leam the resolution to redress herself, and the wisdom 
how to accomplish it. 

The Grecians and Homans were strongly possessed of the 
spirit of liberty but not the principle for at the time that 
they were determined not to be slaves themselves, they 
employed their power to enslave the rest of mankind. But 
this distinguished era is blotted by no One misanthropic ill 
vice. In short, if the principle on which the cause is found¬ 
ed, the universal blessings that are to arise from it, the diffi¬ 
culties that accompanied it, the wisdom with which it has 
been debated, the fortitude by which it has been supported, 
the strength of the power which we had to oppose, and the 
condition in which we undertook it, be all taken in One view, 
we may justly style it the most virtuous and illustrious revo¬ 
lution that ever graced the history of mankind. 

A good opinion of ourselves is exceedingly necessary in 
private life, but absolutely necessary in public life, and of 
the utmost importance in supporting national character. I 
have no notion of yielding the palm of the United States to 
any Grecians or Romans that were ever born. We have 
equalled the bravest in times of danger, and excelled the' 
wisest in construction of civil governments. 

From this agreeable eminence let us take a review of 
present affairs. The spirit of corruption is bo inseparably 
interwoven with British politics, that their ministry suppose 
all mankind are governed by the same motives. They have 
no idea of a people submitting even to temporary inconve- 
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niencG from an attachment to rights and. privileges. Their 
plans of business are calculated by the hour and for the hour, 
and are uniform in nothing but the corruption which gives 
them birth. They neverliad, neither have they at this time, 
any regular plan for the conquest of Am erica by arms. They 
known not now to go about it, neither have they power to 
effect it if they did know. The thing is not within the com¬ 
pass of human practicability, for America is too extensive 
either to be fully conquered qv passively defended. But she 
may be actively defended by defeating or making prison era 
of the army that invades her. And this is the only system 
of defence that can be effectual in a large country. 

There is something in a war carried on by invasion which 
makes it differ in circumstances from any other mode of 
war, because he who conducts it cannot tell whether the 


ground he gains be for. him, or against him, when he first 
obtains it. In the winter of 1776,general Howe marched 
with an air of victory through the Jerseys, the consequence 
of which was his defeat; ana general Burgoyne at Saratoga 
experienced the same fate from the same cause. The Span¬ 
iards, about two years ago, were defeated by the Algerines 
in the same manner, that is, their first triumphs became a trap 
in which they were totally routed. And whoever will attend 
to the circumstances and events of a war carried on 
invasion, will find, that any invader, m order to be finally 
conquered must first begin to conquer. 

I confess myself one of those who believe the loss of Phila¬ 
delphia to be attended with more advantages than injuries. 
The case stood thus; The enemy imagined Philadelphia to 
he of more importance to us than it really was ; for we all 
know that it had long ceased to be a port; not a cargo of 
goods had been brought into it for near a twelvemonth, nor 
any fixed manufactories, nor even ship-building, carried on 
in it; yet as the enemy believed the conquest of it to be 
practicable, and to that belief added the absurd idea that 


the soul of all America was centred there, and would be 
conquered there, it naturally follows that their possession of 
it, by not answering the end proposed, must break up the 
plans they had so foolishly gone upon, and either oblige 
them to form a new one, for whieh their present strength is 
not sufficient, or to give over the attempt. 

We never had so small an army to fight against, nor so 
fair an opportunity of final suecess as now. The death 
wound is already given. The day is ours if we follow it up 
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Hit enemy, by his situation, is within our reach, and by hit 
reduced strength ib within our power. The ministers of 
Britain may rage as they pleftse, but our part is to conquer 
their armies. Let them wrangle and welcome, but let it 
not draw our attention from the one thing needful. ffere t 
in this spot is our own business to be accomplished, our felicity 
secured. What we have now to do is as clear as light, and 
the way to do it is as straight as a line. It needH not to be 
commented upon, yet, in order to be perfectly understood I 
will put a case that cannot admit of a mistake. 

Had the armies under generals Howe and Burgoyne been 
united, and taken post at Germantown, and had the north¬ 
ern army under general Gates been joined to that under 
general Washington, at Whitemarsh, the consequence would 
have been a general action j and if in that action, we had 
killed and taken the same number of officers and men, that 
is, between nine and ten thousand, with the same quantity 
of artillery, arms, stores, etc. as have been taken at the 
northward, and obliged gcnoral Howe with the remains of 
his army, that is, with the same number he now commands, 
to take shelter in Philadelphia, we should certainly have 
thought ourselves the greatest heroes in the world; and 
should, as soon as the season permitted, have collected 
together all the force of the continent and laid siege to the 
city, for it requires a much greater force to besiege an enemy 
in a town than to defeat him in the field. The case now is 
just the same as if it had been produced by the means I 
nave here supposed. Between nine and ten thousand have 
been killed and taken, all their stores are in our possession, and 

f eneral Howe, in consequence of that victory, has thrown 
imsdf for shelter into Philadelphia. He, or his trifling friend 
Galloway, may form what pretences they please, yet no just 
reason can be given for their going into winter quarters so 
early as the 19th of October, but their apprehensions of a 
defeat if they continued out, or their conscious inability of 
keeping the field with safety. I see no advantage which can 
arise to America by hunting the enemy from state to state. 
It ia a triumph without a prize, and wholly unwoithy the 
attention of a people determined to conquer. N either can 
any state promise itself security while tne enemy remains 
in a condition to transport themselves from one part of the 
continent to another. Howe, likewise, cannot conquer where 
we have no army to oppose, therefore any such removals in 
him are mean and cowardly, and reduces Britain to u 
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common pilferer. If he retreats from Philadelphia, he will 
be despised; if he stay a, he may be shut up ana starred out, 
and the country, if he advances into it, may become hie 
Saratoga, He "has hie choice of evils and we of opportuni¬ 
ties. u he moves early, it is not only a si^u but a proof 
that lie expects no reinforcement, and his delay will prove 
that lie eimer waits for the arrival of a plan to go upon, or 
force to execute it, or both ; in which case our strength will 
increase more than his, therefore in any case wo cannot be 
wrong if we do but proceed. 

The particular condition of Pennsylvania deserves the 
attention of all the other states. Her military strength must 
not he estimated by the number of inhabitants. Here are 
men of all nations, characters, professions and interests. 
Here are the firmest whigB, surviving, like sparks in the 
ocean, unqucnched and uncoolcd in the midst of discourage¬ 
ment and disaffection. Here are men losing their all with 
cheerfulness, and collecting fire and fortitude from the flames 
of their own estates. Here are ofcherB skulking in secret, 
many making a market of the times, and numbers who are 
changing to whig or tory with the circumstances of every 
day. 

It is by mere dint of fortitude and perseverance that tho 
wings of this state have been able to maintain bo good a 
countenance, and do even what they have done. We want 
help, and the sooner it can arrive the more effectual it will 
be. The invaded state, be it which it may, will always feel 
an additional burden upon its back, and dc hard set to sup- 
port its civil power with sufficient authority : and this dif¬ 
ficulty will rise or fall, in proportion as the other states 
throw in thoir assistance to the common cause. 

The enemy will moat probably make many manoeuvres at 
the opening of this campaign, to amuee and draw off the 
attention of the several states from the one thing needful. 
AVemny expect to hear of alarms and pretended expeditions 
to tlih place and that place, to the southward, the eastward, 
and the northward, all intended to prevent our forming into 
one formidable body. The less the enemy’6 strength is, the 
more subtleties of this kind will they make use of. Their 
existence depends upon it, because the force of America, 
when collected, is sufficient to swallow their present army 
up. It is therefore our business to make short work of it, 
by bending our whole attention to this one principal point , 
for the instant that the main body under general Howe ie 
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defeated, all the inferior alarms throughout the continent, 
like 60 many shadows, will follow his downfall. 

The only way to finish a war with the least possible 
bloodshed, or perhaps without any, is to collect an army, 
against the power or which the enemy shall have no chance. 
By not doing this, we prolong the war, and double both the 
calamities and expenses of it. What a rich and happy 
country would America be, were she, by a vigorous exer- 
tion, to reduce Howe as sbe has reduced Burgoyne. Her 
currency would rise to millions beyond its present value. 
Every man would be rich, and every man wonld bave it in 
his power to bo happy. And why not do these things ? 
What is there to hinder s America is her own mistress, and 
can do what she pleases. 

If wc had not at this time a man in the field, we could, 
nevertheless, raise an army in a few weeks sufficient to over¬ 
whelm all the force which general Howe at present com¬ 
mands. Vigor and determination will do any thing and 
every thing. We began the war with this kind of spirit, 
why not end it with the same t Here, gentlemen, is the 
enemy. Here is the army. The interest, the happiness of 
all America, is centred in this half ruined spot. Come and 
help us. Here are laurels, come and share them. Here are 
tones, come and help us to expel them. Here are whige 
that will make you welcome, and enemies that dread yonr 
coming. 

The worst of all policy is that of doing things by halves. 
Penny wise and pound foolish, lias been the ruin of thou¬ 
sands. The present spring,' if rightly improved, will free us 
from all troubles, and save us the expense of millions. We 
have now only one army to cope with. No opportunity can 
be fairer; no prospect more promising. I shall conclude 
this paper with a few outlines of a plan, either for filling up 
the battalions with expedition, or tor raising an additional 
force, for any limited time, on any sudden emergency. 

That in which every man is interested, is every man's 
duty to support. And any burden which falls equally on 
all men, and from winch every man is to receivo an equal 
benefit, is consistent with, the most perfect ideas of liberty, 
I would wish to revive something of that virtuous ambition 
which first called America into the field. Then every man 
wae eager to do bis part, and perhaps the principal reason 
why we have in any degree fallen therefrom, is, because we 
did not set a right value by it at first, but left it to blaze 
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out of itself, instead of regulating and preserving it by just 
proportions of rest and service. 

Suppose any state whose numb* of effective inhabitants 
was 80,000, should be required to furnish 3,200 men towards 
the defence of the continent on any sudden emergency. 

1st, Let the whole number of effective inhabitants be 
divided into hundreds; then if each of those hundreds turn 
out four men, the whole nnmber of 3,200 will be had. 

2d, Let the name of each hundred men bo entered in a 
book, and lot four dollars be collected from each man, with 
as much more as any of the gentlemen, whose abilities can 
afford it, shall please to throw in, which gifts likewise shall 
be entered against the names of the donorB. 

3d, Let the sums bo collected be offered as & present, over 
and above the bounty of twenty dollars, to any four who 
may be inclined to propose themselves as volunteers: if 
more than four offer, the majority of the subscribers present 
shall determine which : if none offer, then four out of tho 
nundred shall be taken by lot, who shall be entitled to 
the said sums, and shall either go, or. provide others that 
will, in the space of six days. 

4th, As it will always happen, that in the space of ground 
on which an hundred men shall live, there will bo always a 
number of persons who, by age and infirmity, are incapabla 
of doing personal service, ana as such persons are generally 
possessed of the greatest part of the property in any country, 
their portion of service, therefore, will be to furnish each 
man with a blanket, which will make a regimental coat, 
jacket, and breeches, or clothes in lieu thereof, and another 
ior a watch cloak, and two pair of shoes; for however choice 
people may be of these things matters not in cases of this 
kina; those who live always in houses can find many ways 
to keep themselves warm, but it is a shame and a sin to suf¬ 
fer a soldier in the field to want a blanket while there is one 
in the country. 

Should the clothing not he wanted, the superannuated ui 
infirm persons possessing property, may, in lieu thereof, throw 
in their money subscriptions towards increasing the bounty; 
for though age will naturally exempt a person from personal 
service, it cannot exempt him from his share of the charge, 
hecanse the men are raised for the defence of property and 
liberty jointly. 

There never was a scheme against which objections might 
not bo raised. But thi* alone is not a sufficient reason fur 
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rejection.- The only line to judge truly upon, is to draw out 
and admit all the objections which can fairly be made, and 
place against them all the contrary qualities, conveniences 
and advantages, then by striking a balance you come at the 
true character of any scheme, principle or position. 

The most material advantages of the plan here proposed 
are, ease, expedition, and cheapness; yet the men so raised 
get a much larger bounty than is any where at present 
given; because all the expenses, extravagance, and conse¬ 
quent idleness of recruiting are saved ot prevented. The 
country incurs no new debt nor interest thereon; the whole 
matter being all settled at once and entirely done with. It 
is a subscription answering all the purposes of a tax, with¬ 
out either the charge or trouble of collecting. The men are 
ready for the field with the greatest possible expedition, 
because it becomes the duty oi the inhabitants themselves, 
in every part of the country, to find their proportion of men, 
instead of leaving it to a recruiting sergeant, who, bo ho 
ever so industrious, cannot know always where to apply. 

I do not propose this as a regular digested plan, neither 
will the limits of this paper admit of any further remarks 
upon it. 1 believe it to be a hint capable of much improve¬ 
ment, and as such submit it to the public. 

Common Sense. 

Lancaster, March 21. 1778. 




NUMBER VL 

TO TEE EARL OF CARLISLE, GENERAL CLINTON, AND WIL 
LTAU EDEN, ESQ., BRITISH COMMISSIONERS, AT NEW* 
TORE. 

TmfiEE is a dignity in the warm paSBionB of a whig, which 
is never to be found in the cold malice of a tory. In the 
one nature is only heated—in the othor she in poisoned. 
The instant the former has it in hie power to punish, he feels 
a disposition to forgive; but the canino venom of the latter 
knows no relief hut revenge. This general distinction will, 
I believe, apply in all cases, and suit as well the meridian 
of England as America. 

As I presume your last proclamation w : ll undergo the 
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strictures of other pens, I shall confine my remarks to only 
a few parts thereof. All that you have said might have 
been comprised in half the compass. It is tedious and 
nnmeaning, and only a repetition of your former follies, with 
here and there an offensive aggravation. Your cargo of 
pardons will have no market—It is unfashionable to look at 
them—even speculation is at an end. They have become a 
perfect dmg, and no way calculated, for the climate. 

In the course of your proclamation you say, “ The policy 
Ab well as the benevolence of Great Britain have thus far 
checked the extremes of war, when they tended to distress a 
people still considered as their fellow subjects, and to deso¬ 
late a country shortly to become again a source of mutual 
advantage.” What you mean by u the benevolence of Great 
Britain ” is to me inconceivable. To put a plain question ; 
do you consider yourselves men or devils? For until this 
point is settled, no determinate sense can be put upon the 
expression. You have already equalled, and in many cases 
excelled, the savages of either IndieB; and if you have yet 
a cruelty in store yon must have imported it, uni nixed with 
every human material, from the original warehouse of hell. 

To the interposition of Providence, and her blessings on 
our endeavours- and not to .British benevolence, are we 
indebted for the short chain that limits your ravages. 
Uemembcr you do not at this time, command a foot of land 
on the continent of America. Stateu-Island, York-Island, a 


small part of I/mg-Island, and Rhodc-Island, circumscribe 
your power; and even those yon hold at the expense of the 
West-Indies. To avoid a defeat, or prevent a desertion of 
your troops, you have taken up your quarters in holes and 
corners of InacceBBiblc security; and in order to conceal 
what every one can perceive, you uow endeavour to impose 
your weakness upou us for an act of mercy. If you think 
to succeed by such shadowy devices, you are but infants in 
the political world; you have the A, B, C, of stratagem yet 
to learn, and iltc wholly ignorant the people you have 
to contend witn. Like men in a state of intoxication, you 
forget that the rest of the world have eyes, and that the 
same BtiW'imty which conceal a you from yourselves exposes 
yon to their satire and contempt. 

The oaragrapli which I hove quoted, stands as an intro¬ 
duction to the following: “ But when that country (America) 
t pro^iiwea the unnatural design, not only of estranging her¬ 
self from dj, hut of mortgaging herself and her resources to 
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our enemies, the whole contest is changed: and the question 
ts how far Great Britain may, by every means in her power, 
destroy, or render useless, a connexion contrived foT her ruin, 
and the aggrandizement of France. Under such circum¬ 
stances, the laws of self-preservation must direct the conduct 
of Britain, and if the British colonies are to become an 
accession to France, will direct her to render that accession 
of as little avail as possible to her enemy.” 

I consider you in this declaration, like madmen hiting in 
the hour of death. It contains likewise a fraudulent mean¬ 
ness; for, in order to justify a barbarous conclusion, you 
havo advanced a false position. The treaty we have formed 
with France isopen, noble, and generous. It is true policy, 
founded on sound philosophy, and neither a surrender or 
mortgage, as you would scandalously insinuate. I have 
seen every article, and speak from positive knowledge. In 
France, we have found an affectionate friend and faithful 
ally; in Britain, we have found nothing but tyranny, cruelty, 
and infidelity. 

But the happiness is, that the mischief you threaten, is 
not in your power to execute ; and if it were, the pumeji- 
ment would return upon you in a ton-fold degree. The 
humanity of America hath hitherto restrained her from acts 
of retaliation, and the affection she retains for many indi¬ 
viduals in England, who have fed, clothed and comforted 
her prisoners, has, to the present day, warded off her resents 
nient, and operated as a screen to the whole. But even 
these considerations must cease, when national objects inter¬ 
fere and oppose them. Repeated aggravations will provoke 
a retort, and policy justify the measure. We mean now to 
take you seriously up upon your own ground and principle, 
and as you do, so shall you be done by. 

You ought to know, gentlemen, that England and Scot¬ 
land are far more expOBod to incendiary desolation than 
America, in her present state, can possibly be. Wc occupy 
a country, with hut few townB, ana whose richeB consist in 
laud and animal produce. The two last can suffer but little, 
and that only within a very limited compass. In Britain it 
is otherwise. Her wealth lies chiefly in'cities and large 
towns, the depositories of manufactories and fleets of mer¬ 
chantmen.—There is not a nobleman’s country scat but may 
bo laid in ashes by a single person. Your own may proha-, 
bly contribute to the proof: in short, there is no evil which 5 
cannot be returned when you come to incendiary mischief. 
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The. snips in the Thames, may certainly be as easily set on 
fire, as the temporary bridge was a few years ago; yet 01 
that affair no discovery was ever made; and the Iobs you 
would sustain by siicn an event, executed at a proper sea 
eon, is infinitely greater than any you can infiict. The East- 
India house, and the bank, neither are, nor can be secure 
from this sort of destruction, and, h.b Dr. Price justly ob¬ 
serves, a fire at the latter, would bankrupt the nation. It 
has never been the custom of France and England, when at 
war, to make those havocs on each other, because the ease 
with which they could retaliate, rendered it as impolitic &b 
if each had destroyed hia own. 

Put think not, gentlemen, that onr distanco secures you, 
or our invention mils us. ¥c can much easier accomplish 
BUyli a point than any nation in Europe. We talk the same 
language, dreBS in the same habit, and appear with the same 
manners as yourselves. We can pass irom one part of 
England to another unsuspected; many of ub are aa well 
acquainted with the country as you are, and should you im¬ 
politic ally provoke us, you will most assuredly lament the 
effects of it. Mischiefs of this kind require no army to exe¬ 
cute them. The meanH are obvious, and the opportunities 
unguardablc. I hold up a warning to your senses, if you 
have any left, and “ to the unhappy people likewise, whose 
affairs are committed to you.”* I call not with the rancour 
of an enemy, blit the earnestness of a friend, on the deluded 
people of England, lest, between your blunders and theirs, 
they sink beneath the evils contrived for us. 


“ He who lives in a glasa house,” says a Spanish proverb, 
'■ should never begin throwing stones.” This, gentlemen, is 
exactly your ease, and you must be the most ignorant of 
mankind, or suppose us so, not to see oil which side the 
balance of account® will fall. There are many other modes 
of retaliation, whicli, for several reasons, I choose not to 
mention. But be assured of this, that the instant you put 
your threat into execution, a counter-blow will follow it. If 
you openly profess yourselves savages, it is high time we 
should treat you aB such, and if nothing but distress can 
recover you to reason, to purdah will become an office of 

charity. 

While your fleet lay last winter m the Delaware, I offered 
my service to the Pennsylvania navy-board then at Trenton, 
as one who would make a party with them, or any four or 


■ CUaton’o letter to Oopgra iu 
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five gentlemen, on an expedition down tlie river to set fire 
to it, and though it was not then accepted, nor the thing 
personally attempted, it is more than probable that your own 
folly will provofce a much more ruinous act. Say not when 
mischief is done, that yon had not warning, and remember 
that wo do not begin it, but mean to repay it, ThuB much 
for your savage and impolitic threat. 

In another part of your proclamation you say, “ But if 
the honors or a military life arc become the object of the 
Americans, let them seek those honors under the banners of 
their rightful sovereign, and in fighting the battles of tho 
united British empire, against cur Tate mutual and natural 
enemies.” Surely! the union of absurdity with madness 
was never marked in more distinguishable lines than these. 
Your rightful sovereign, as you call him, may do well 
enough for you, who dare not inquire into the humble capa¬ 
cities of the man ; but we, who estimate persons and thingB 
by their real worth, cannot suffer our judgments to be so 
imposed upon; and unless it is your wish to see him ex¬ 
posed, it ought to be your endeavour to keep him out of 
sight. The less you have to say about him the better. Wo 
have done with him, and that ought to be answer enough. 
You have been often told so. Strange! that the answer 
muBt be bo often repeated. You go a begging with your 
king as with a brat, or with some unsaleable commodity 
you are tired of; and though every body tells you uo, no, 
^till you keep hawking him about. But there is one that 
will nave him in a little time, and as we have no inclina¬ 
tion to disappoint you of a customer, we bid nothing for him. 
• The impertinent folly of the paragraph that I have just 
quoted, deserves no other notice than to be laughed at and 
thrown by, but the principle on which it is founded is dfr 
testable. "We are invited to submit to a man who has 
attempted by every cruelty to destroy us, and to join him in 
making war against Franco, who is already at war against 
him for our support. 

Con Bedlam, in concert with Lucifer, form a more mad 
and devilish request? "Were it possible a people could sink 
into such npostacy they would deserve to be swept from the 
earth like the inhabitants of Sodom and Gomorrah. The 
proposition is an universal affront to the rank wliich man 
nolds in the creation, and an indignity to him who placed 
him there. It suppoBea him made up without a spark of 
lionor, and under no obligation to God or man. 
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What sort of men or Christiana must you suppose the 
Americans to be, who, after Bering their most humble 
petitions insultingly rejected; the most grievous laws passed 
to distress them m every quarter; and undeclared war lei 
loose upon them, and Indians and negroes invited to the 
slaughter; who, after seeing their kinsmen murdered, their 
fellow citizens starved to death in prisons, and their houses 
and property destroyed and burned; who, after the most 
serious appeals to heaven; the most solemn abjuration by 
oath of all government connected with you, and the moBt 
heart-felt pledges and protestations of faith to each other * 
and who, after soliciting the friendship, and entering into 
alliances with other nations, should at last break through all 
these obligations, civil and divine, by complying with your 
horrid ana infernal proposal 1 Ought we ever after to be 
considered a6 a part of tne human race ? Or ou^ht we not 
rather to be blotted from the society of mankind, and be¬ 
come a spectacle of misery to the world ? But there is some* 
thing in corruption, wbicn, like a jaundiced eye, transfers 
the colour of itaelf to the object it looks upon, and sees 
every thing stained and impure; for unless you were 
capable of such conduct your eel vee^you would never have 
supposed such a character in us. The offer fixes your in¬ 
famy. It exhibits yon as a nation without faith; with 
whom oaths and treaties are considered as trifles, and the 
breaking of them ae the breaking of a bubble. Regard to 
decency, or to rank, mi^ht have taught you better; or pride 
inspired you, though virtue could not There is not left a 
step in the degradation of character to which you can now 
descend; you nave put your foot on the ground floor, and 
the key of the dungeon is turned upon you. 

That the invitation may want nothing of being a com¬ 
plete monster, you have thought proper to finish it with an 
assertion which has no foundation, either in fact or philo¬ 
sophy ; and as Mr. Ferguson, your secretary, is a man of 
lettere, and has made civil society his study, and published 
a treatise on that subject, I address this part to him. 

In the dose of the paragraph which I last quoted, France 
is styled the “ natural enemy ” of England, and by way of 
lugging us into some strange idea, she ib styled “ the late 
mutual and natural enemy” of both countries. I deny that 
she ever was a natural enemy of either; and that there 
does not exist in nature such a principle. The expression is 
an unmeaning barbarism, and wholly nnphiloacpbvnl. when 
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applied to beingB of the same species, let their station in the 
creation be what it may. We have a perfect idea of a 
natural enemy when we think of the aevil, because the 
enmity is perpetual, unalterable, and unabateable. It ad¬ 
mits neither of peace, truce, or treaty; consequently the 
warfare is eternal, and therefore it is natural. But in an 
with man cannot arrange in the same opposition. Their 
quarrels are accidental and equivocally created. They be¬ 
come friends or enemies as the change of temper, or the cast 
of interest inclines them. The Creator of man did not con¬ 
stitute them the natural enemy of each other, lie has not 
made any one order of beings so. Even wolves may quarrel, 
still they herd together. If any two nations are so, then 
must all' nations be so, otherwise it iB not nature but custom, 
and the offence frequently originates with tlie accuser. Eng¬ 
land is as truly the natural enemy of France, as France is 
of England, and perhaps more so. Separated from the rest 
of Europe, she has contracted an unsocial habit of manners, 
and imagines in others the jealousy she creates in herself. 
Never long satisfied with peace, she supposes the discontent 
universal, and buoyed up with her own importance, con¬ 
ceives herself to be the object pointed at The expression 
has been often used, and always with a fraudulent design ; 
for when the idea of a natural enemy is conceived, it pre¬ 
vents all other inquiries, and the real cause of the quarrel is 
hidden in the universality of the conceit. Men start at the 
notion of a natural enemy, and ask no other question. The 
obtains credit like the alarm of a mad dog, and is one 
of those kind of trickis, which, by operating on the common 
passions, secures their interest through their folly. 

But we, sir, are not to be thus imposed upon. We live in 
a large world, and have extended our ideas beyond the limits 
and prejudices of an island. We hold out the right hand 
of friendship to all the universe, and we conceive that there 
iB a sociality in the manners of Franco, which is much better 
disposed to peace and negociation than that of England, and 
until the latter becomes more civilizod, she cannot expect to 
live long at peace with any power. Her common language 
is vulgar ana offensive, ana children with their milk suck 
in the rudiments of insult—“ The arm of Britain 1 The 
mighty arm of Britain 1 Britain that shakes the earth to its 
centre and its poles ! The scourge of France! The terror 
of the world 1 That governs with a nod, and pours down 
vengeance like a God.” This language neither makee a 
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nation great or little *, but it shows a savageness of manners, 
and has a tendency to keep national animosity alive. The 
entertainments of the stage are calculated to the same end, 
and almost every public exhibition is tinctured with insult. 
Vet England is always in diead of France. Terrified at the 
apprehension of an invasion. SuspiciouB of being outwitted 
in a treaty, and privately cringing though she ib publicly 
offending. Let her, therefore, reform her manners and do 
justice, and she will find the idea of a natural enemy, to be 
only a phantom of her own imagination. 

Little did I think, at this period of the war, to see a pro¬ 
clamation which could promise you no one useful purpose 
whatever, and tend only to expose you. One would think 
that you were just awakened from a four years’ dream, and 
knew nothing of what had passed in the interval. Is this a 
time to he offering pardons, Or renewing the long forgotten 
subjects of charters and taxation ? Is it worth your while, 
after every force has failed you, to retreat under the shelter 
of argument and persuasion ? Or can you think that wo, 
with nearly half your army prisoners, and in alliance with 
France, are to be begged or threatened into submission by 
a piece of paper ? But as commissioners at a hundred pounds 
sterling a week each, you conceive yourselves bound to 
do something, and the genius of ill fortune told you, that 
you must write. 

For my own part, I have not put pea to paper these 
several months. Convinced of our superiority by the issue 
of every campaign, I was inclined to hope, that that which 
all the rest of the world now see, would become visible to 
you, and therefore felt unwilling to ruffle your temper by 
fretting you with repetitions and discoveries. There have 
been intervals of hesitation in your conduct, from which it 
seemed a pity to disturb you, and a charitv to leave you to 
yourselves. You have olten stopped, as if you intended to 
think, but your thoughts have ever been too early or too 
late. 


There was a time when Britain disdained to answer, >t 
even hear a petition from America. That time is past, and 
she in her turn is petitioning our acceptance. We now stand 
on higher ground, and offer her peace; and the time will 
come when she perhaps in vain, will ask it from us. The 
latter ease is as probable as the former ever was. She can¬ 
not refuse to acknowledge out independence with greater 
obstinacy than she before refused to repeal her laws; and if 
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America alone could bring her to the onc > united with 
France she will reduce her to the other. There is something 
in obstinacy which differs from every other passion; when¬ 
ever it fails it never recovers, but either breaks like iron, or 
crumblcB sulkily away like a fractured arch. Most other 
passions have their periods of fatigue and rest ; their suffer¬ 
ings and their cure; but obstinacy has no resource, and the 
first wound is mortal. Yon have already begun to give it 
up, and you will, from the natural construction of the vice, 
find yourselves both obliged and inclined to do so. 

If you look back you see nothing but loss and disgrace. 
If you look forward the same scene continues, and the close 
is an impenetrable gloom. You may plan and execute littlo 
mischiefs,* but are tncy worth the expense they cost you, or 
will such partial evils have any effect on the genoral cause 3 
Your expedition to Egg-IIarbour, will be felt at a distance 
like an attack upon a nen-roost, and expose you in Europe, 
with a sort of childish phrenzy. Is it worth while to keep 
an army to protect you in writing proclamations, or to get 
once a year into winter-quarters? Possessing yourselves of 
towns is not conquest, but convenience, and in which yoa 
will one day or other be trepanned. Your retreat from 
Philadelphia, was only a timely escape, and your next 
expedition may be Icpb fortunate. 

It would puzzle all the politicians in the universe to con¬ 
ceive what you stay for, or why yon should have staid so 
long. You arc prosecuting a war in which you confess you 
have neither object nor hope, and that conquest, could it be 
effected, would not repay the charges: in. the mean while 
the rest of your affairs are running to ruin, and a European 
war kindling against you. In bucK a situation, there i3 
neither doubt nor difficulty; the firet rudiments of reason 
will determine the choice, for if peace can be procured with 
more advantages than even a conquest can be obtained, he 
must be an idiot indeed that hesitates. 

But you aro probably buoyed up by a eet of wretched 
mortals, who, having deceived themselves, are cringing, with 
the duplicity of a spaniel, for a little temporary bread. 
Those men will tell you just what you please. It is their 
interest to amuse, in order to longthcn out thoir protection. 
They study to keep you amongst them for that very purpose; 
and in proportion as you disregard their advice, and grow 
callous to their complaints, they will stretch into improba¬ 
bility, and season their flattery the higher. Characters like 
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these, are to be found in every country, and every country 
•will despire them. 

Common Sense. 

jwfotytto, Ocl jo, ma. 




HUMBER m 

TO THE PEOPLE OF ENGLAND. 

These are stages in the business of serious life in which to 
amuse is cruel, but to deceive is to destroy; and it is of little 
consequence, in the conclusion, whether men deceive them¬ 
selves, or submit, by a kind of mutual consent, to the 
impositions of each other. That England has long been 
under the influence of delusion or mistake, needs no other 
proof than the unexpected and wretched situation that she 
is now involved in: and so powerful has been the influence, 
that no provision was ever made or thought of against the 
misfortune, because the possibility of itB happening was 
never conceived. 

The general and successful resistance of America, tlio 
conquest of Burgoyne, and a war in France, were treated in 
parliament as the dreams of a discontented opposition, or a 
distempered imagination. They were beheld as objects 
unworthy of a serious thought, and the bare intimation of 
them alforded the ministry a triumph of laughter. Short 
triumph indeed I For every thing which has been predicted 
has happened, and all that was promised has failed. A 
long series of politics so remarkably distinguished by a suc¬ 
cession of misfortunes, without one alleviating turn, must 
certainly have something in it systematically wrong. It is 
sufficient to awaken the most credulous into suspicion, and 
the moat obstinate into thought. Either the means in your 
power are insufficient, or the measures ill planned; either 
the execution has been bad, or the thing attempted impracti¬ 
cable; or, to speak more emphatically, either you arc not 
able or heaven is not willing. For, why is it that you lmvc 
not conquered "Who, or what has prevented you? Ton 
have had every opportunity that you could desire, and suc¬ 
ceeded to your utmost wish in every preparatory means. 
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Your fleets and armies have arrived in America without an 
accident. No uncommon misfortune hath intervened. No 
foreign nation hath interfered until the time which you had 
allotted for victory was past. The opposition, either in or 
out of parliament, neither disconcerted your measures, 
retarded or diminished your force. They only foretold your 
fate. Every ministerial scheme was carried with as high a 
hand as if the whole nation had been unanimous. Every 
thing wanted was asked for, and every thing asked for was 
granted. 

A greater force was not within the compass of your abili¬ 
ties to send, and the time you sent it was of all others the 
most favorable. You were then at rest with the whole 
world beside. You had the range of every court in Europe 
uncontradicted by us. You amused us with a tale of the 
commissioners of peace, and under that disguise collected a 
numerous army and came almost unexpectedly upon us. 
The force was much greater than we looked for j and that 
which we had to oppose it with, was unequal in numbers, 
badly armed, and poorly disciplined ; beside which, it waa 
embodied only for a short time, and expired within a few 
months after your arrival. We had governments to form ; 
measures to concert; an army to train, and every neccBsarv 
article to import or to create. Our non-importation scheme 
had exhausted our stores, and your command by eea inter¬ 
cepted our supplies. We were a people unknown, and un¬ 
connected with the political world, and strangers to the 
disposition of foreign powers. Could you possibly wish for 
a more favourable conjunction of circumstances! 'iet all 
thcBe have happened and passed’away, and, as it were, left 
you with a laugh. They are likewise events of such an 
original nativity as can never happen again, unleBB a new 
world should arise from the ocean. 

If any thing can bo a lesson to presumption, surely the 
circumstances of this war will have their effect. Had 
Britain been defeated by any European power, her pride 
would have drawn consolation from the importance of her 
conquerors; but in the present case, she is excelled by those 
that she affected to despise, and her own opinions retorting 
upon herself, become an aggravation of her disgrace. Mis¬ 
fortune and experience are loBt upon mankind, when they 
produce neither reflection nor reformation. Evils, like 
poisons, have their useH, and there are dieeasea which no- 
other remedy can reach. It has been tlve crime and folly 
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af England to suppose herself invincible, and that, without 
acknowledging or perceiving that a full third of her strength 
was drawn from the country ahe is now at war with. Tim 
arm of Britain has been spoken of as the arui of the 
Almighty, and she has lived of late as if ahe thought the 
whole world created for her diversion. Her politics, instead 
of civilizing, has tended to brutalize mankind,'and under the 
vain, unmeaning title of “Defender of the Faith, 1 ' ahe ha .a 
made war like an Indian against the religion of humanity. 
Her cruelties in the East Indies will never be forgotten , 
and it i9 somewhat remarkable that the produce of thac 
ruined country, transported to America, should there kindle 
up a war to punish tne destroyer, The chain is continued, 
though with a mysterious kind of uniformity both in. tho 
crime and the punishment. The latter nina parallel with 
the former, and time and fate will give it a perfect il lustra- 
tion. 

When information is withheld, ignorance becomes a 
reasonable excuse; and one would charitably hope that the 
people of England do not encourage cruelty from choice but 
From mistake. Their recluse situation, surrounded by the 
sea, preserves them from the calamities of war, and keeps 
them in the dark as to the conduct of their own armies. 
They see not, therefore they feel not. They tell the tale 
tliat is told them and believe it, and accustomed to no other 
news than their own, they receivo if, stripped of its horrors 
and prepared for the palate of the nation, through the cliiin- 
uel of the London Gazette. They are made to believe that 
their generals and armie6 differ fiom those of other nations, 
and have nothing of rudeness or barbarity in them. They 
suppose them what they wish them to be. They feel a dis¬ 
grace in thinking otherwise, and naturally encourage the 
belief from a partiality to themselves. To ere was a time 
when I felt the same prejudices, and reasoned from the same 
errors; but experience, sad and painful experience, has 
taught me better. "What the conduct of former armies was. 
I know not, hut what the conduct of the present is, I well 
know. It is low, cruel, indolent and profligate; and had 
the people of America no other canse for separation than 
what the army has occasioned, that alone ie cause sufficient. 

The field of politics in England is far more extensive than 
that of news. Iten have a right to reason for themselves, 
and though they cannot contradict the intelligence in the 
London Gazette, they may frame upon it wh^t suntimeDts 
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they please. But the misfortune ia > that a general ignorance 
has prevailed over the whole nation respecting America. 
The ministry and minority have both been wrong. The 
former was always so, the latter only lately bo. Politics, to 
"be executively right, must have a unity of means and time, 
and a defect in either overthrows the whole. The ministry 
rejected the plans of the minority while they were practi¬ 
cable, and joined in them when they became impracticable. 
From wrong measures they got into wrong time, and have 
now completed the circle of absurdity by closing it upon 
themselves. 


I happened to come to America a few months before the 
breaking out of hostilities. I found the disposition of the 
people such, that they might have been led by a thread and 
governed by a reed. Their Suspicion was quick and pene¬ 
trating, but their attachment to Britain was obstinate, and 
it was at that time a kind of treason to speak against it. 
They disliked the ministry, but they esteemed the nation. 
Their idea of grievance operated without resentment, and 
their single object was reconciliation. Bad as I believed the 
ministry to be, I never conceived them capable of a measure 
bo rash and wicked as the commencing of hostilities; much 
Ices did I imagine the nation would encourage it. I viewed 
the dispute ue a kind of law-suit, in which I supposed tho 
parties would find a way either to decide or Bettle it. I had 
no thoughts of independence or of arms. The world could 
not then have persuaded me that I should be either a soldier 
or an author. If I had any talents for either, they were 
buried in me, and might ever have continued so, had not the 
necessity of the times dragged and driven them into action. 
I had formed my plan of hie, and conceiving myself happy, 
wished every body else so. But when the country, into 
which I had just set my foot, was set on fire about my ears, 
it was time to stir. It was time for every man to stir. Thoso 
who had been, long settled had something to defend ; those 
who had just come had something to pursue; and the call 
and the concern was equal and universal. For in a country 
where all* men were once adventurers, the difference of a few 
years in tlieir arrival could make none in their right. 

The breaking out of hostilities opened a new suspicion in 
the politics of America, which, though at that time very 
rare, has since been proved to be very rigjbt. What I allude 
to is, “a secret and fixed determination m the British cabi¬ 
net to annex America to the crown of England as a con- 
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quered country.” If this lie taken as the object, then, the 
whole tine of conduct pursued by the ministry, though rash 
in its origin and ruinous in its consequences, is nevertheless 
uniform and consistent in its parts. It applies to every case, 
and resolves every difficulty. But if taxation, or any thing 
else, be taken in its room, there is no proportion between 
the object and the charge. Nothing but the whole soil and 
property of the country can he placed as a possible equiva¬ 
lent against the millions which the ministry expended. No 
taxeB raised in America could possibly repay it. A revenue 
of two millions sterling a year would not discharge the sum 
and interest accumulated thereon, in twenty years. 

Reconciliation never appears to have been the wish or the 
object of the administration, they looked on conquest us 
certain and infallible, and, under that persuasion, sought to 
drive the Americans into what they might style a general 
rebellion, and then, crushing them with arms in their nands, 
reap the rich harvest of a general confiscation, and silence 
them for ever. The dependants at court were too numerous 
to be provided for in England. The market for plunder in 
the East-Indies was over; and the profligacy of government 
required that a new mine should he opened, ana that mine 
Co dd be no other than America, conquered and forfeited. 
They had no where else to go. Every other channel was 
drained; and extravagance, with the thirst of a drunkard, 
was gaping for supplies. 

If the ministry deny this to have been their plan, it 
becomes them to explain what was their plan. For cither 
they have ahnsed us in coveting property they never labored 
for, or they have abused you in expending an amazing sum 
upon an incompetent object. Taxation, as 1 mentioned 
before, could nover be worth the charge of obtaining it by 
arms; and any kind of formal obedience which America 
could have made, would have weighed with the lightness of 
a laugh against such a load of expense. It is therefore 
most probable, that the ministry will at last juBtifv their 
policy by their dishonesty, and openly declare that their 
original design was conquest; and in this case, it well 
becomes the people of England to consider how far the 
nation would have been benefited by the success. 

In a general view, there are few conquests which repay 
the charge of making them, and mankind arc pretty well 
convinced that it can never be worth their while to g> \ > 
war for profit’s sake. If they are made war upon, their 
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country invaded, or their existence at stake, it is their duty 
to defend and preserve themselves, but in every other 
light, and from every other cause, is war inglorious and de¬ 
testable. But to return to the case in question— 

"When conquestB are made of foreign countries, it is sup¬ 
posed that the com merce and dominion of the country which 
made them arc extended. But this could neither be the 
object nor the consequenecof the present war. You enjoyed 
the whole commerce before. It could receive no possible 
addition by a conquest, but on the contrary, must diminish 
as the inhabitants wore reduced in numbers and wealth. 


You had the Bame dominion over the country which you 
used to have, and had no complaint to make against nor 
for breach of any part of the contract between you or her, 
or contending against any established custom, commercial, 
political or territorial. The country and commerce were 
both your own when you began to conquer, in' the same 
manner and form as they had been your own an hundred 
years before. Nations nave sometimes been induced to 
make conquests for the sake of reducing the power of their 
enemies, or bringing it to a balance with their own. But tliia 
could be no part of your plan. No foreign authority wae 
claimed here, neither was any such authority bu spec tod by 
you, or acknowledged or imagined by us. What then, In 
the name of heaven, could you go to war for ? Or what 
< bance could you possibly have in the event, but either to 
h ild the same country which you held before, and that in a 
much worse condition, or to lose, with an amazing expense, 
what you might have retained without a farthing of 
ch arg es. 

War never can be the interest of a trading nation, any 
more than quarrelling can be profitable to a man in 
business. But to make war with those who trade with us, 


is like setting a bull-dog upon a customer at the shop-door. 
The least decree of common sense shows the madness of the 
latter, and it will apply with the same force of conviction 
to the former. Piratical nations, having neither commerce 
or commodities of their own to lose, may make war upon 
all the world, and lucratively find their account in it; but 
it is quite otherwise with Britain: for, besides the stoppage 
of trade in time of war, she exposes more of her own pro¬ 
perty to be lost, than she has the chance of taking from 
others. Some ministerial gentlemen in parliament have 
mentioned the greatness of her trade as an apology for the 
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greatness of her logs. This is miserable politics indeed I 
Because it ought to have been. given as a reason for her not 
engaging in a "war at first- The coast of America com¬ 
mands me West-India trade almost aa effectually as the 
coast of Africa does that of the Straits; and England can 
no more carry on the former without the consent of Amo 
rica, than she can the latter without a Mediterranean pass. 

In whatever light the war with America is considered 
upon commercial principles, it 1b evidently the interest of 
the people of England not to support it j and why it haB 
been supported so long, against the dearest demonstrations 
of fruth and national advantage, is to me, and must be to 
all the reasonable world, a matter of astonishment. Perhaps 
it may be said that I live in America, and write this from 
interest. To this I reply, that my principle is universal. 
My attachment is to all the world, and not to any particular 
part, and if what I advance is right, no matter where or 
who it comes from. We have given the proclamation, of 
vour commissioners a currency in our newspapers, and I 
have no doubt yon will give this a place in yours. To oblige 
and be obliged is fair. 

Before I dismiss this part of to f address, I shall mention 
one more circumstance in w 1 ^ I t T k the people of Eng¬ 
land have been equally mists . uLLll then proceed to other 
matters. 


There is such an idea existing in the world, as that of 
national honor, and this falsely understood, is oftentimes 
the cause of war. In a Christian and philosophical sense, 
mankind seem to have stood still at individual civilization, 


and to retain as nations all the original rudeness of na¬ 
ture. Peace by treaty is only a cessation of violence for a 
reformation of sentiment. It is a substitute for a principle 
that is wanting and Bver will be wanting till the idea ol 
national honor be rightly understood. As individuals we 
profess ourselves Christians, hut as nations we are heathens, 
Romans, and what not. I remember the late admiral 
Saunders declaring in the house of commons, and that in 
the time of peace, “That the city of Madrid laid in ashes 
was not a sufficient atonement for the Spaniards taking off 
the rudder of an English sloop of war.” I do not oak 
whether this is Christianity or morality, I ask whether it is 
decency? whether it is proper language for a nation to 
use? In private life we call it by the plain name of bully¬ 
ing, and the elevation of rank cannot alter its character. It 
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is, I think, exceedingly easy to define what ought to be 
understood by national honor; for that which is the best 
character for an individual is the best character lor a na¬ 
tion ; and wherever the latter exceeds or falls beneath the 
former, there is a departure from the line of true greatness. 

I have thrown out this observation with a design of apply¬ 
ing it to Great Britain. Her ideas of national honor, seem 
devoid of that benevolence of heart, that universal expan¬ 
sion of philanthropy, and that triumph over the Tage of vul¬ 
gar prejudice, without which man is inferior to himself, and 
a companion of common animals. To know whom she eh all 
regard or dislike, she asks what country they are of, wbat 
religion they profess, and what property they enjoy. Her 
idea of national honor seems to consist in national insult, 
and that to be a great people, is to be neither a Christian, 
a philosopher, or a gentleman, but to threaten with the 
rudeness of a bear, and to devour with the ferocity of a 
lion. This perhaps may sound harsh and uncourtly, but it 
is too true, and the more is the pity. 

I mention this only as her general character. Bat towards 
America slie has observed no character at all; and destroyed 
by her conduct what she assumed in her title. She set out 
with the title of parent, or mother Country. The association 
of ideas which naturally accompany this expression, are 
rilled with every thing that is fond, tender ana forbearing. 
They have an energy peculiar to themselves, and, overlook¬ 
ing the accidental attachment of common affections, apply 
with infinite bo ft ness to the first feelings of the heart. It is 
h political term which every mother can feel the force of 3 
ii. every child can judge of. It needs no painting of mine 
to set it off, for nature only can do it justice. 

But has any part of your conduct to America corre¬ 
sponded with the title you set up? If in your general 
national character yon arc unpolished and severe, in thU 
you arc inconsistent and unnatural, and you must have ex¬ 
ceeding false notions of national honor, to suppose that the 
world can admire a want of humanity, or that national 
honor depends on the violence of resentment, the inflexi¬ 
bility of temper, or the vengeance of execution. 

J would Tvfllingjy convince you, and that with as much 
temper fis ihe times will suffer me to do, that as you opposed 
your own interest by quarrelling with ub, so likewise your 
national honor, rightly conceived and understood, was no 
ways called upon to enter into a war with America ; had 
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you studied true greatness of heart, the first and fairest orna¬ 
ment of mankind, you would hare acted directly contrary 
to all that you have done, and the world would have 
ascribed it to a generous cause; besides which, you had 
(though with the assistance of this country) Becured a power¬ 
ful name by the last war. You^ were known and dreaded 
abroad; and it would have been wise in you to have suf¬ 
fered the world to have slept undisturbed under that idea. 
It was to you a force existing without expense. It produced 
to you all the advantages of real power; and you were 
stronger through the universality of that charm, tl:\.. any 
future fleets and armies may probably make you. Your 
greatness was so secured and interwoven with your silence, 
Siat you ought never to have awakened mankind, and liad 
nothing to do but to be quiet. Had you been true politi¬ 
cians you would have seen all this, and continued to draw 
from the magic of a name, the force and authority of a 
nation. 


Unwise as you were in breaking the charm, you were still 
more unwise in the manner of doing it. Samson only told 
tlie secret, but you have performed the operation; you have 
shaven your own head, and wantonly thrown away the 
locks. America was the hair from which the charm waa 


drawn that infatuated the world. You ought to have quar¬ 
relled with no power ; hut with her upon no account. You 
had nothing to fear from any condescension you might make. 
You might have humored her, even if there hau been no 
justice in her claims, without any risk to your reputation; 
tor Europe, fascinated by your fame, would have ascribed 
it to your benevolence, and America, intoxicated by the 
grant, would have b 1 umbered in her fetters. 

But this method of studying the progress of the passions, 
in order to ascertain the probable conduct of mankind, is a 
philosophy in politics which thoHO who preside at St. James's 
nave no conception of. They know no other influence than 
corruption, and reckon all their probabilities from prece¬ 
dent. A new caBe is to them a new world, and while they 
are seeking for a parallel they get lost. The talents of lord 
Mansfield can be estimated at best no higher than those of 
a sophist. Ho understands the subtleties but not the ele¬ 
gance of nature; and by continually viewing mankind 
through the cold medium of the law, never thinks of pene< 
trating into the warmer legion of the mind. As for lord 
Xnrth, i< is hie lianplr.wv* tr> have hi him more philosophy 
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than sentiment) for lie bears flogging like a top, and sleeps 
the better for it. His punishment becomes liis Bupport, for 
while be suffers the lash for bis sine, be keeps himself up by 
twirling about. In politics, be is a good arithmetician, and 
in every thing else nothing at all. 

There is one circumstance which comes so much within 
lord North’s province as a financier] that I am surprised it 
should escape him, which is, the different abilities of the two 
countries in supporting the expense; for, strange as it may 
Beem, England is not a match for America in this particular. 
2y a curious kind of revolution in accounts, the people of 
England seem to mistake their poverty for their riches; that 
is, they reckon their national debt as apart of their national 
wealth. They make the same kind of error which a man 
would do, who after mortgaging his estate, should add the 
money borrowed, to the full value of the estate, in order to 
count up his worth, and in this case he would conceive that 
he got rich by running into debt. Just thus it is with Eng¬ 
land. The government owed at the beginning of this war 
one hundred and thirty-five millions sterling, and though 
the individuals to whom it was due, had a n gkt to reckon 
their shares as so much private property, yet to the nation 
collectively it waa so much poverty. There is aB effectual 
limits to public debts aa to private ones, for when once the 
money borrowed is so great as to require the whole yearly 
revenue to discharge the interest thereon, there is an end to 
further borrowing ; in the same manner as when the interest 
of a man’s debts amounts to the yearly income of liis estate, 
there is ail end to his credit. This is nearly the case with 
England, the interest of her present debt being at least 
equal to one half of her yearly revenue, so that out of ten 
millions annually collected by taxes, she baa but five that 
she can call her own. 

The very reverse of this was the case with America ; Bhe 
began the war without any debt upon her, and in order to 
carry it on, 6he neither raised money by taxes, nor borrowed 
it upon interest, but created it; and her situation at this 
time continues so much the reverse of yours that taxing 
would make her rich, whereas, it would make you poor 
When we shall have sunk the Bum which we have created, 
we shall then be out of debt, be juBt as rich as when we 
began, and all the while wo are doing it shall feel no differ¬ 
ence, because the value will rise aB the quantity decreases. 

There was not a country in the world ao capable of bear- 
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iug the expense of a war as America ; not only because she 
was not in debt when she began, but because the country is 
young and capable of infinite improvement, and has an 
almost boundless tract of new lands in store ; wlicrens Eng- 
land Lae got to her extent of age and growth, and has no 
unoccupied land or property in reserve. The one is like a 
young heir coming to a large improvable estate; the other 
like an old man whose chances arc over, and his estate 
mortgaged for half its worth. 

In the second number of the Crisis, which I find lias been 
republished in England, 1 endeavored to set forth the 
impracticability of conquering America. I stated ©very 
case, that I conceived could possibly happen, and ventured 
to predict its consequences. As my conclusions were drawn 
Dot artfully, but naturally, they have all proved to be true. 
1 was upon the spot; knew the politics of America, her 
strength and resources, and by a train of services, the best 
in my power to render, was honored with the friendship of 
the congress, the army and the people. I considered the 
cause a just one. I know and feci it a just one, and under 
that confidence never made my own profit or lose an object. 
My endeavor was to have the matter well understood on 
both sides, and I conceived myself tendering a general 
service, by setting forth to tbe one the impossibility of being 
conquered, and to the other the impossibility of conquering. 
MoBt of the arguments made use Oi by the ministry for sup¬ 
porting the war, are the very arguments that ought to have 
been used against supporting it *, and the pLans, by which 
they thought to couquer, are the very plana in which they 
were sure to bo defeated. They have taken every tiling up 
at the wrong end. Their ignorance is astonishing, and were 

J rou in my situation you would bcc it. They may, perhaps, 
lave your confidence, but I am persuaded that they would 
make veiy indifferent members of congress. I know what 
England is, and what America is, and from the compound 
of knowledge, am better enabled to judge of the issue, than 
what the king or any of his ministers can he. 

In this number 1 have endeavored to show the ill policy 
and disadvantages of the war. I believe many of my remarks 
arc new. Those which are not so, I have studied to improvo 
and place in a manner that may be clear and striking. Your 
failure is, I am persuaded, as certain as fate. America is 
above your reach. She is at least your equal in the world, 
and her independence neither rcstB upon your consent, dot 
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can it be pre rented by your arms. In short, you spend 
your substance in vain, and impoverish yourselves without 
a hope. 

But suppose you had conquered America, what advan¬ 
tages, collectively or individually, as merchants, manufac¬ 
turers, ot conquerors, could you have looked for. This is an 
object you Hccmcd never to have attended to. Listening for 
the sound of victory, and led away by tbe phrenzy of arms, 
you neglected to reckon cither the cost or the consequences. 
You must all pay towards the expense; the poorest among 
you must bear liis share, and it is both your right aud your 
fluty to weigh seriously the matter. Had America been 
lonqucred, sne might have been parcelled out in grants to 
tbe favorites at court, but no share of it would have fallen 
to you. Your taxes would not have been lessened, because ehc 
would have been in no condition to have paid any towards 
your relief. We are rich by a contrivance of our own, which 
would have ceased as soon as you became masters. Our 
paper money will be of no use in England, and silver and 
gold we have none. In the last war you made many con¬ 
quests, but were any of your taxes lessened thereby f On 
the contrary, were you not taxed to pay for the charge of 
making them, and have not the same been the case in every 
war ? 

To the parliament I wish to address myself in a more par¬ 
ticular manner. They appear to have supposed themselves 
partners in the chase, ana to have hunted with the lion from 
an expectation of a right in the booty; but in this it is most 
probable they would, as legislators, have been disappointed. 
The case is quite a new one, and many unforeseen difficulties 
would have arisen thereon. The parliament claimed a 
Legislative right over America, and tire war originated from 
that pretence. But the army i& supposed to belong to the 
crown, and if America had been conquered through their 
means, the claim of the legislature would have been suffo¬ 
cated in the conquest Ceded, or conquered, countries are 
supposed to be out of tbe authority of parliament. Taxation 
is exercised over them by prerogative and not by law. It 
was attempted to be dono in the Gr&nad&s a few years ago, 
and the only reason why it was not done was because the 
crown had made a prior relinquishment of its claim, There¬ 
fore, parliament have been all this while supporting measures 
for the establishment of their authority, in the same issue of 
which, they would have heen triumphed over by the prero- 
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gahve. nius might have opened a new and interesting 
opposition between the parliament and the crown. Tho 
crown would have said (hat it conquered for itself, and that 
to coaquer for parliament was an unknown case. The par¬ 
liament might have replied, that America not being a for¬ 
eign country, but a country in rebellion, could not oe said 
to be conquered, but reduced; and thus continued their 
claim by disowning the term. The crown might have ro- 
joined, that however America might be considered at first, 
she became foreign at last by a declaration of independence, 
and a treaty with France; and that her case being, by that 
treaty, put within the law of nations, was out of the law of 
parliament, who might have maintained, that as their claim 
over America had never been surrendered, so neither could 
it be taken away. The crown might have insisted, that 
though the claim of parliament could not be taken away, 
yet, being an inferior, it might be superseded; and that, 
whether the claim was withdrawn from the object, or the 
object taken from the claim, the same separation ensued ; 
and tli at America being subdued after a treaty with Franco, 
was to all intents ana purposes a regal conquest, and of 
course the sole property of the king. The parliament, as 
the legal delegates of the people, might have contended 
against the term “inferior, and rested the case upon the 
antiquity of power, and this would have brought on a set of 
very interesting and rational questions. 

1st, What is the original fountain of power and honor in 
any country ? 

2d, Whether the prerogative does not belong to the 
people? 

3d, Whether there is any such thing as the English eon* 
sti tution ? 

4th, Of what nse is the crown to the people ? 

5th, Whether he who invented a crown was not on enemy 
to mankind ? 

6ch, Whether it is not a shame for a man to spend a 
million a year and do no good for it, and whether the money 
might not be better applied ? 

7th, Whether such a man is not better dead than alive? 

8th, Whether a congress, constituted like that of Ame¬ 
rica, is not the most happy and consistent form of govern¬ 
ment in the world?—With a number of others of the same 
import. 

In short, the contention about tlir dividend might have 
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distracted tlie nation ; for nothing is more common than t-o 
agree in the conquest and quarrel for the prize; there¬ 
fore it is, perhaps, a happy circumstance, that our successes 
have prevented the dispute. 

If the parliament had been thrown out in their claim, which 
it is most probable they would, the nation likewise would 
have been thrown out in their expectation ; for as the taxes 
would have been laid on by the crown without the parlia¬ 
ment, the revenue arising therefrom, if any could have 
arisen, would not have gone into the exchequer, but into 
the privy purse, and so far from lessening the taxes, would 
not even have been added to them, but served only as 
pocket money to the crown. The more I reflect on this 
matter, the more I am astonished at the blindness and ill 
policy of my countrymen, whose wisdom, seems to uporate 
without discernment, and their strength without an object. 

To the great bulwark of the nation, I mean the mercantile 
and manufacturing part thereof, I likewise present my ad¬ 
dress. It is your interest to see America an independent, 
and n< t a conquered country. If conquered, she is ruined; 
and if ruined, poor; consequently the trade will he a trifle, 
and her credit doubtful. If independent, she flourishes, and 
from her flourishing must your profits arise. It matters 
nothing to you who governs America, if your manufactures 
find a consumption there. Some articles will consequently 
be obtained mm other places, and it is right that they 
should; but the demand for others will increase, by the 
great influx of inhabitants which a state of independence 
and peace will occasion, and in the final event von may he 
enriched. The commerce of America is perfectly free, and 
ever will be so. She will consign away no part of it to any 
nation. She has not to her friends, and certainly will not 
to her enemies, though it is probable that your narrow¬ 
minded politicians, t hinki ng to please you thereby, may 
some time or other unnecessardy make such a proposal, 
Trade flourishes best when it is tree, and it is weak policy 
to attempt to fetter it. Her treaty with France is on the 
most liberal and generous principles, and the French, in 
their conduct towards her, nave proved themselves to be 
philosophers, politicians and gentlemen. 

To the ministry I likewise address myself. You, gentle¬ 
men, have studied the ruin of your country, from which it 
'8 not within jmur abilities to rescue her, Four attempts 
tc recover her are as ridiculous as your plans which m 
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▼olved her are detestable. The comm**. iers> being about 
to depart, will probably bring you this, and with it my sixtl 
number addressed to them ; ana in bo doing they carry back 
more Common Sense than they brought, and yon likewise 
will have more than when you Bent them. 

Having thus addressed you severally, I conclude by ad 
dressing you collectively. It is a long lane that has no turn 
ing. A period of sixteen years of misconduct and misfor¬ 
tune, is certainly long enough for any one nation to suffer 
under ; and upon a supposition that war is not declared be¬ 
tween France and you, I beg to place a line of conduct 
before you that will easily lead you out of all your trou¬ 
bles, It has been hinted before, and cannot be too much at¬ 
tended to. 

Suppose America had remained unknown to Europe till 
the present year, and that Mr. Banks and Dr. Solander, in 
another voyage round the world, had made the first -dis¬ 
covery of her, in the same condition that she is now in, of 
arts, arms, numbers and civilization. 'What, I ask, in tint 
case, would have been yonr conduct towards her ? For that 
will point out what it ought to be now. The problems and 
their solutions are equal, and the right line of the one is the 
parallel of the other. The question takes in every circum¬ 
stance that can possibly arise. It reduces politics to a sim¬ 
ple thought, ana is moreover a mode of investigation, in 
which, while you are studying your interest the simplicity 
of the case will cheat you into good temper. You have 
nothing to do but to suppose that you have found America, 
and she appears found to your hand, and while in the joy of 
your heart you stand still to admire her, the path of politic a 
rises straight before you. 

Were I disposed to paint a contrast, I could easily set oft 
what you have done in the present case, against wnat you 
would have done in that cose, and by justly opposing them, 
conclude a picture that would make you blush. But, aB when 
any of the prouder passions aro hurt, it is much better phi¬ 
losophy to let a man slip into a good temper than to attack 
him in a had one; for that reason, therefore, I only state the 
case, and leave you to reflect upon it. 

To go a little back into politics, it will be found that tbfc 
true interest of Britain lay in proposing and promoting the 
independence of America immediately after the last peace ) 
for the expense which Britain had thou incurred by defending 
America as her own doinicions, ought to Have shown her 
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the policy and necessity of changing *he style of the country,, 
as the heat probable method of preventing future wars and 
expense, ana the only method by which she could hold the 
commerce without the charge of sovereignty. Besides which, 
the title which she assumed, of parent country, led to, and 
pointed out the propriety, wisdom and advantage of a sepa¬ 
ration ; for, as in private life, children grow into men, and 
by setting up for themselves, extend and secure the interest 
of the whole family, so in the settlement of colonies large 
enough to admit of maturity, the same policy should be 
pursued, and the same consequences would follow. Nothing 
hurts the affections both of parents and children so much, 
as living too closely connected, and keeping up the distinc¬ 
tion too long. Domineering will not do over those, who, by 
a progress iu life, have become equal in rank to their parents, 
that is, when they have families of their own; and though 
they may conceive themselves the subject of their advice, 
will not suppose them the objects of tlieir government I 
do not, by drawing this parallel, mean to admit the title of 
parent country y because, if it is due any where, it is due to 
Europe collectively, and the first settlers from England wero 
driven here by persecution. I mean only to introduce the 
term for the sake of policy and to show from your titlo the 
line of your interest. 

'When you saw the state of strength and opulence, and 
that by her own industry, which America had arrived at, 
you ought to have advised her to set up for herself, and pro¬ 
posed an alliance of interest with her, and in so doing you 
would have drawn, and that at her own expense, more real 
advantage, and more military supplies and assistance, both 
of ships and men, than from any weak and wrangling gov¬ 
ernment that you could exercise over her. In short, liad 
you 6tudied only the domestic politics of a family, you 
would have learned how to govern the state; hut, instead 
of this easy and natural line, you flew out into every thing 
which was wild and outrageous, till, by following the pas¬ 
sion and stupidity of the pilot, you wrecked the vessel within 
sight of the shore. 

Having shown what you ought to have done, I now pro¬ 
ceed to show why it was not done. The caterpillar circle 
of the court, had an interest to pursue, distinct from, and 
opposed to yours; for though by the independence of America 
and an alliance therewith, the trade would have continued, 
if not increased, as in many articles neither country can g-;: 
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tu u better market, and though by defending and protecting 
herself, she would have been no expense to yon, and conse¬ 
quently your national charges would have decreased, and 
your taxes might have been proportionably lessened thereby ; 
yet the striking off so many places from the court calendar 
wrb putin opposition to the interest of the nation. The loss 
of thirteen government ships, with their appendages, hero 
and in England, is a shocking sound in the car of a hungry 
courtier. Your present king and ministry will he the ruin 
of you; and you had better risk a revolution and call a 
congress, than be thus led on from madness to despair, and 
from despair to ruin. America has set you the example, and 
you may follow it and be free. 

I now come to the last part, a war with France. This ie 
what no man in his senses will advise you to, and all good 
men would wish to prevent. Whether Franco will declare 
war against you, is not for me in this place to mention, or 
to hint, even if I knew it; but it must be madness in you 
to do it first. The matter is come now to a full crisis, and 
peace is easy if willingly set about. Whatever you may 
think, France has behaved handsomely to you. She would 
have been unjust to herself to have acted otherwise than she 
did; and having accepted our offer of alliance, she gave 
you genteel notice of it. There was nothing in her conduct 
reserved or indelicate, and while she announced her deter 
ruination to support her treaty, she left you to give the first 
offence. America, on her part, has exhibited a character of 
firmness to the world. Unprepared and unarmed, without 
form or government, she singly opposed a nation that domi¬ 
neered over half the globe. The greatness of the deed 
demands respect; and though you may feel resentment, you 
are compelled both to wonder and admire. 

Hero I rest my arguments and finish my address. Such 
as it is, it is a gift, and you are welcome. It was always 
my design to dedicate a On sin to yon, when the time should 
come that would properly make H a Crisis; and when, like¬ 
wise. I should catch myself in a temper to write it, and sup¬ 
pose you in a condition to read it. That time has now 
arrived, and with it the opportunity of conveyance. For 
the commissioners— commits iemers / having proclaimed, 
that “ yet forty days and AVwrLrA shall be overthrown / rt 
have waited out the date, and, discontented with their God, 
are returning to their gourd. And all the harm I wish 
them is, that it may not wither about thoir ears, and 
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that they may not make their exit in the belly of * 
whale. 

Cohmox Sense. 

Pkila^IpAVi, JKw. si, 1718. 


P. S, Though iu the tranquillity of iny mind I have con¬ 
cluded with a lough, yet I have something to mention, to the 
commissioners } which, to them, is serious and worthy their 
attention. Their authority is derived from an act of parlia¬ 
ment, which likewise describes and limits their official 
powers. Thoir commission, therefore, is only a recital, and 
personal investiture, of those powere, or a nomination and 
description of tho persons who are to execute them. Had it 
contained ary thing contrary to, or gone beyond the line of, 
the writton law from which it is derived, and by which it is 
hound, it would, by the English constitution, have been 
treason in t -j crown, and tho king been subject to an im¬ 
peachment. He dared not, thorofore, put in his commission 
what you have put in your proclamation, that ia, he dared 
not have authorised you in that commission to burn and 
destroy any thing in America. You are both in the act and 
in the commission styled comrnissionet's for restoring peace y 
and the methods for doing it are there pointed out. Your 
last proclamation is signed by you as commissioners zvnder 
that act. You make parliament the patron of its contents. 
Yet, in the body of it, yeu insert matters contrary both U> 
the spirit and letter of the act, and what likewise your king 
dared not have put in his commission to you. The Btato of 
things in England, gentlemen, is too ticklish for you to run 
hazards. You are accountable to parliament for the execu¬ 
tion, of that act according to the letter of it. Your heads 
may pay for breaking it, for you certainly have broke it by 
exceeding it. And as a friend, who would wish you to 
escape the paw of the lion, as well as the belly of the whale, 
1 civilly hint to you, to keep within compass. 

Sir Harry Clinton, strictly speaking, is as accountable as 
the rest; for though a general, he is likewise a commis¬ 
sioner, acting under a superior authority. His first obedi- 
cnco is duo to the act; and his plea of being a general, will 
not and cannot clear him as a commissioner, for that would 


suppose the crown, in its single capacity, to have a power 
of dispensing with an act of parliament. Your situation, 
gentlemen, is nice and critical, and the more so because 
England is unsettled. Take heed I Remember the times of 
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CharloB the first 1 For Land and Stafford fell by trusting 
to a hope like yours. 

Having thus shown you the danger of your proclamation, 
I now show you the folly of it. The means contradict 
your design ; you threaten to lay waste, in order to render 
America u useless acquisition of alliance to Franco. I 
reply, that the more destruction you commit (if you could 
do it) the more valuable to France you make that alliance. 
T ou can destroy only houses and goods; and by so doing 
you increase our demand upon her for materials and mer¬ 
chandize; for the wants of one nation, provided it has 
freedom and credit , naturally produces riches to the other; 
and, as you can neither ruin the land nor prevent the vege¬ 
tation, you would increase the exportation of our pro* 
duce in payment, which would be to her a new fund of 
wealth. In short, had you cast about for a plan or purpose 
to enrich your enemies, you could not have hit upon a 
better, 

0. S. 




NUMBER VIII, 

ADDRESSED TO THE PEOPLE OF ENGLAND. 

“ Trusting (says the king of England in his speech ol 
November last,) in the divine providence, and in the justice 
of my cause, I am firmly resolved to prosecute the war with 
vigor, and to make every exertion In order to compel our 
enemies to equitable terms of peace and accommodation.” 
To this declaration the United States of America, and the 
confederated powers of Europe will reply, if .Britain 'will 
home war , she shall have enough of it. 

Fivo years have nearly elapsed since the commencement 
of hostilities, and every campaign, by a gradual decay, has 
lessened your ability to conquer, without producing u seri¬ 
ous thonght on your condition or your fate. Like a prodigal 
lingering in an habitual consumption, you feel the relics of 
Jifo, and mistake them for recovery, New schemes, llko new 
medicines, have administered fresh hopes, and prolonged the 
disease instead of curing it. A change of generals, like a 
chango of physicians, served only to keep the flattery alive, 
and furnish new pretences for a new extravagance. 
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" Can Britain fail f”* Has been proudly aaked at tho 
u ndertaking of every enterprise, and that “ whatever she 
wills i$ fate” f haw been given with the solemnity of pro¬ 
phetic confidence, and though the question has been con¬ 
stantly replied to by disappointment, and the prediction 
falsified by misfortune, yet still tho inBuit continued, and 
your catalogue of national evils increased therewith. Eager 
to persuade the world of her power, she considered destruc¬ 
tion as the minister of greatncBB, and conceived that the 
glory of a nation, like that of an Indian, lay in the number 
of its scalps and the mi series wluch it inflicts. 

Fire, sword and want, as far as the arms of Britain could 
extend them, have been spread with wanton cruelty along 
the coast of America; and while you, remote from the scene 
of suffering, had nothing to lose and as little to dread, the 
information reached you like a tale of antiquity, in which 
the distance of time defaces tho conception, and changes the 
severest sorrows into conversable amusement. 

This makes the second paper, addressed perhaps in vain 
to the people of England. That advice should be taken 
wherever example line failed; or precept be regarded where 
warning is ridiculed, is like a picture of hope resting on de¬ 
spair; but when time shall stamp with universal currency, 
the facts you have long encountered with a laugh, and the 
irresistible evidence of accumulated losses, like the hand 
writing on the wall, shall add terror to distress, you will 
then, m a conflict of suffering, learn to sympathise with 
others by feeling for yourselves. 

The triumphant appearance of the combined fleets in the 
channel and at your harbor’s mouth, and the expedition of 
captain Paul Jones, on the western and eastern coasts of 
England and Scotland, will, by placing you in the condi¬ 
tion of an endangered country, read to you a stronger lec¬ 
ture on the calamities of invasion, and bring to jmur minds 
a truer picture of promiscuous distress, than the most fin¬ 
ished rhetoric can describe or the keenest imagination con¬ 
ceive. 

Hitherto you have experienced the expenses, but nothing 
of the miseries of war. Your disappointments have been 
accompanied with no immediate suffering, and your losses 
eame to you only by intelligence. Like fire at a distance 

* WMtoboad’s new-y^w’* ode for 1778. 

f Ode at the luateUition of lord North, for Chimaellar of tho uoivarwty of 
Oxford. 
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you heard not even the cry; yon felt not the danger, yon 
anw not the confusion. To you everything has been foreign 
but the taxes to support it. You lmew not what it was to 
ho alarmed at midnight with an armed enomy in the streets, 
You were strangers to the distressing Beene of a family in 
light, and to the thousand restless cures and tender sorrows 
that incessantly arose. To see women and children wander¬ 
ing in the severity of winter, with the broken remains of a 
well-furnished house, and seeking shelter in every crib and 
hut, were matters that yon had no conception of. You knew 
not what it was to stand by and see your goods chopped for 
fuel, and your beds ripped to pieces to make packages for 
plunder. The misery of others, like a tempestuous night, 
added to the pleasures of your own security. You even en¬ 
joyed the storm, by contemplating the difference of condi¬ 
tions, and that which carried sorrow into the breasts of 
thousands, Berved hut to heighten in you a species of tran¬ 
quil pride.—Yet these are but the fainter sufferingB of war, 
when compared with carnage and slaughter, the miseries of 
a military noapital, or a town in dames. 

The people of America, by anticipating distress, had 
fortified their minds against eveiy species you conld inflict. 
They had resolved to abandon their homes, to resign them 
to destruction, and to seek new settlements rather than sub¬ 
mit. Thus familiarized to misfortune, before it arrived, they 
bore their portion with the less regret: the justness of their 
cause was a continual source of consolation, and the hope of 
final victory, which never left them, served to lighten the 
load and sweeten the cup allotted them to drink. 

But when their troubles shall become yours, and invasion 
be transferred upon the invaders, you will have neither their 
extended wilderness to fly to, their cause to comfort you^ nor 
their hope to rest upon. Distress with them was sharpened 
by no self-reflection. They had not brought it on themselves. 
On the contrarv, they had by every proceeding endeavored 
to avoid it, and had descended even below the mark of con¬ 
gressional character, to prevent a war. The national honor 
or the advantages of independence were matters, which at 
the commencement of the dispute, they had never studied, 
and it was onlv at the last moment that the measure was 
resolved on. Thua circumstanced, they naturally and con¬ 
scientiously felt a dependanee upon providence. They had 
a clear pretension, to it, and had they failed therein, infidelity 
fad gained a triumph 
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Bat your condition is the reverse of theirs. Every tiling 
you suffer yon have sought: nay, had you created mischiefi 
on purpose to inherit them, you could not have secured your 
title by a firmer deed. The world awakens with no pity at 
your complaints. You felt none Tot others; you deserve 
none for yourselves. Nature does not interest herself in 
cases like youTB, but, on the contrary, turns from them with 
dislike, and abandons them to punishment. You may now 
present memorials to what court you please, but so far ae 
America is the obj ect, none will listen. The policy of Europe, 
and the propensity there in every mind to curb insulting 
ambition, and bring cruelty to judgment, are unitedly 
against you; and where nature and interest reinforce each 
other, the compact is too intimate to be dissolved. 

Make but the case of others your own, and your own 
theirs, and you will then havo a clear idea of the whole 
Ilad Franco acted towards her colonics as you have done, 
you would have branded her with every epithet of abhor¬ 
rence; and had you, like her, stepped in to succour a 
struggling people, all Europe must have echoed with your 
own applauses. But entangled in the passion of dispute, 
you see it not as you ought, and form opinions thereon which 
suit with no interest but your own. You wonder that 
America does uot rise in union with you to impose on her¬ 
self a portion of your taxes and reduce hereell to uncon¬ 
ditional submission. You are amazed that the sou them 


powers of Europe do not assist you in conquering a country 
which is afterwards to be turned against themselves; and 
that the northern ones do not contribute to reinstate you in 
America who already enjoy the market for naval stores by 
the separation. You seem surprised that Holland does not 
pour jtl her succours, to maintain, you mistress of the seas, 
when her own commerce ia suffering by your act of naviga¬ 
tion; or that any country' should Etrudy her own interest 
while yours is on the carpet. 

Such excesses of passionate folly, and unjust afl well as 
unwise resentment, nave driven you on, like Pharaoh, to 


uupitied miseries, and while the importance of the quarrel 
nhall perpetuate your disgrace, the flag of America will 
cany it round the world, The natural feelings of every 
rational being will he against you, and wherever the story 
shall be told, you will have neither excuse nor consolation 
left. "With an unsparing hand, and an insatiable mind, you 
have desolated the world, to gain dominion and to lose it; 
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and while, in a phrenzy of avarice and ambition, the cast 
and the west are doomed to tributary bondage, you rapidly 
earned destruction os the wages of a nation. 

At the thoughts of a war at home, every man amongst 
you ought to tremble. The prospect is far more dreadful 
there than in America. Here the j>arty that was against 
the measures of the continent were in general composed of 
a kind of neutrals, who added strength to neither army. 
There does not exist a being 60 devoid of sense and senti¬ 
ment as to covet “unconditional submission" and therefore 
no man in America could be with you in principle. Several 
might from cowardice of mind ^prefer it to the hardships 
ana dangers of opposing it; but the same disposition that 
gave them such a choice, unfitted them to act either for or 
against us. But England is rent into parties, with equal 
shares of resolution. The principle which produced the war 
divides the nation. Their animosities are in the highest 
state of fermentation, and both sides, by a call of the militia, 
are in arms. * No human foresight can discern, no conclu¬ 
sion can be formed, wbat turn a war might take, if once set 
on foot by an invasion, She is not now in a fit disposition 
to make a common cause of her own affairs, and having no 
conquests to hope for abroad, and nothing but expenses 
arising at home, her every thing is staked upon a detensive 
combat, and the further she goes the worse ehe ia off. 

There arc situations that a nation may bo in, in which 
peace or war, abstracted from every other consideration, 
may be politically right or wrong. When, nothing can be 
lost by a war, hut what must be lost without it, war is then 
the policy of that country ; and such was the situation of 
America at the commencement of hostilities ; but when no 
security can he gained by a war, but what may be accom¬ 
plished by a peace, the case becomes reversed, and such now 
is the situation of England. 

That America is beyond the reach of conquest, is a fact 
which experience has shown and time confirmed, and this 
admitted, what, I ask, is now the object of contention? If 
there be any honor in pursuing self-destruction with inflexi¬ 
ble passion—if national suicide be the perfection of national 
glory, you may, with all the pride of criminal happiness, 
expire unenvied and unrivalled. But when the tumult of 
war 6 hall cease, and the tempest of present passions be suc¬ 
ceeded bv calm reflection, or when thoso, who, surviving 
its fury, shall inherit from you a legacy of debts and mi^* 
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fortunes, when the ) ‘arly revenue shall scarcely be able to 
discharge the interest of the one, and no possible remedy 
be left for the other, ideaH, far different from, the present, 
will arise, and imbitter the remembrance of former follies. 
A mind disarmed of its ra^e, feels no pleasure in contem¬ 
plating a frantic quarrel. Sickness of thought, the sure con- 
sequence of conduct like yours, leaves no ability for enjoy¬ 
ment, no relish for resentment; and though, like a man m a 
fit, you feel not the injury of the struggle, nor distinguish 
between strength and disease, the weakness will neverthe¬ 
less be proportioned to the violence, and the sense of pain 
increase with the recovery. 

To what persons or to whose system of politics you owe 
your present state of wretchedness, is a matter of total in¬ 
difference to America. They have contributed, however, 
unwillingly, to set her above themBelves, and she, in the 
tranquillity of conquest, resigns the inquiry. The case now 
is not so properly who began the war, as who continues it. 
That there are men in all countries to whom a Itate of war 
is a mine of wealth, is a fact never to be doubted. Char¬ 
acters like these naturally breed in the putrefaction of dis¬ 
tempered times, and after fattening on the disease, they 
perish with it, ot, impregnated with the stench, retreat into 
obBcriritv. 

But there arc several erroneous notions to which you like¬ 
wise owe a share of your misfortunes, and which, if con¬ 
tinued, will only increase your trouble and your losses. An 
opinion hangs about the gentlemen of the minority, that 
America would relish measures under their administration, 
which she would not from the present cabinet. On this 
rock lord Chatham would have split had he gained the helm, 
and several of liia survivors are steering the same course. 
Such distinctions in the infancy of the argument had some 
degree of foundation, but they now serve no other purpose 
than to lengthen out a war, in which the limits of a dispute 
being fixed by the fate of arms, and guaranteed by trea¬ 
ties, are not to he changed or altered by trivial circum 
stances. 

The ministry, and many of the minority, sacrifice their 
time in disputing on a question with which they have no¬ 
thing to do, namely, whether America shall he independent 
or not? Whereas the only question that can come under 
their determination is, whether they will accede to it or not ? 
They confound a military question with a political one, and 
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undertake to supply by a vote what they lost by a battle. 
Say, she shall not be independent, and it mil signify as much 
as if they voted against a decree of fate, or say that she shall, 
and she will be no more independent than before. Ques¬ 
tions, which when determined, cannot be executed, serve 
only to show the folly of dispute aud tho weakness of dis¬ 
putants 

From a long habit of calling America your own, you 
suppose her governed by the same prejudices and conceits 
which govern yourselves. Because you have set up a par¬ 
ticular denomination of religion to the exclusion of all others, 
you imagine she must do the same, and because you, with 
an unsociable narrowness of mind, have cherished enmity 
against France and Spain, you Buppose her alliance must be 
defective iu friendship. Copying her notions of the world 
from you, she formerly thought as you instructed, but now 
feeling herself free, and the prejudice removed, she thinks 
and acts upon a different system. It frequently happens 
that in proportion as we are taught to dislike persons and 
countries, not knowing why, we fed an ardor of esteem upon 
the removal of the mistake: it seems as if something was to 
be made amends for, and we eagerly give into every office 
of friendship, to atone for the injury of the error. 

But, perhaps, there is something in the extent of countries, 
which, among the generality of people, insensibly communi¬ 
cates extension of the mind. The soul of an islander, in its 
native state, seems bounded by the foggy confines of the 
water’s edge, and all beyond aflords to him mattersonly for 
profit or curiosity, not for friendship. His island is to him 
liis world, and fixed to that, his every thing centres in it; 
while those, who are inhabitants of a continent, by casting 
uuir eye over a larger field, take in likewise a larger intel¬ 
lectual circuit, and thus approaching nearer to an acquaint¬ 
ance with the universe, their atmosphere of thought la 
extended, and their liberality fills a wider space. In short, 
our minds seem to be measured by countries wheu we are 
men, as they are by places when we are children, and until 
something happens to disentangle ns from the prejudice, we 
serve under it without perceiving it. 

In addition to this, it may be remarked, that men who 
study any universal science, the principles of which are 
universally known, or admitted, and applied without dis¬ 
tinction to the common benefit of all countries, obtain there¬ 
by a larger share of philanthropy than those who only study 
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national artB and improvements. Natural philosophy, 
mathematics and astronomy, carry the mind from the country 
to the creation, and give it a fitness suited to the extent, ft 
was not Newton’s honor, neither could it be hiB pride, that 
he was an Englishman, bat that he was a philosopher; the 
heavens had liberated Him from the prejudices of an island, 
and science hod expanded his soul as boundless as hiu 
studies. 

Common Sknbe. 

Philadelphia, Mareh, 1780. 


NUMBER IX. 

Hah America pursued her advantages with half the spirit 
that she resisted her misfortunes, she would, before now, 
have been a conquering and a peaceful people; but lulled 
in the lap of soft tranquillity, she rested on her hopes, and 
adversity only has convulsed her into action. Whether sub- 
tlety or sincerity at the close of the last year, induced the 
enemy to an appearance for peace, is a point not material 
to know; it is sufficient that we seo the onsets it has had on 
ourjpolitics, and that we sternly rise to resent the delusion. 

The war, on the part of America, has been a war of na¬ 
tural feelings. Brave in distress; serene in conquest; drowsy 
while at rest; and in every situation generously disposed to 
peace. A dangerous calm, and a most heightened zeal, 
have, aa circumstances varied, succeeded each other. Every 
passion, but that of despair, has been called to a tour of 
duty ; and so mistaken has been the enemy, of our abilities 
ana disposition, that when she supposed ns conquered, we 
rose the conquerors. The extensiveness of the United States, 
and the variety of their resources; the universality of their 
cause, the quick operation of their feelings, and the similar¬ 
ity of their seurimentB, have, in every trying situation, pro¬ 
duced a something, which, favored by providence, and pur¬ 
sued with ardor, has accomplished in an instant the business 
of a campaign. We bave never deliberately sought victory, 
but snatched it: and bravdv undone in an hour, the blotted 
operations of a season. 

The reported fate of Charleston, like the misfortunes of 
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1776, has at last called forth a spirit, and kindled up a 
flame, which perhaps no other event could have produced. 
If the enemy has circulated a falsehood, they have unwisely 
aggravated ns into life, and if they have told us a truth, 
they have unintentionally done us a service. "We were re¬ 
turning with folded arms from the fatigues of war, and think¬ 
ing and sitting leisurely down to enjoyrepose. Thedepend- 
ence that has lieen put upon Charleston threw a drowsiness 
over America. "We looked on the business done—the conflict 
over—tile matter settled—or that all which remained unfin¬ 
ished would follow of itself. In this state of dangerous re¬ 
laxation, exposed to the poisonous infusions of the enemy, 
and having no common danger to attract our attention, we 
were extinguishing, by stageB, the ardor we began with, and 
surrendering by picco-mcals the virtue that defended us. 

A'fiicting as the loss of Charleston may he, yet if it uni 
versally rouse us from the slumber of twelve months past, 
and renew in us the spirit of former days, it will produce an 
advantage more important than its loss. America ever is 
what she thinks herself to be. Governed by sentiment, and 
acting her own mind, she becomes, as she pleases the victor 
or the victim. 

It is uot the conquest of towns, nor the accidental capture 
of garrisons, that can reduce a country eo extensive as this. 
The sufferings of one part can never be relieved by the ex¬ 
ertions of another, ana there is no situation the enemy can 
be placed in, that docB not afford to us the same advantages 
ho Beeks himself., By dividing his force, he leaves every 
post attackable. It is a mode of war that carries with it a 
confession of weakness, and goes on the principle of distress, 
rather than conquest. 

The decline ot the enemy is visible, not only in their ope 
radons, but in their plans; Charleston originally made but 
a secondary object in tbe system of attack, and it is now be¬ 
come the principal one, because they have not been able to 
succeed elsewhere. It would have carried a cowardly ap 
pea ranee in Europe had theyformed their grand expedition, 
in 1776, againfit a part of the continent where there was no 
army, or not a sufficient one to oppose them; bnt failing 
year after year in their impressions There, and to the eastward 
and northward, they deserted their capital design, and pru¬ 
dently contenting themselves with what they could get, give 
a flourish of honor to conceal disgraoe. 

But this piece-moal work is not conquering the continent 
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It is a discredit in them to attempt it, and in us to suffer it. 
It is now full time to put au end to a *ar of aggravations, 
which, on one Bide, has no possible object, and on the other, 
has every inducement which honor, interest, safety and hap¬ 
piness can inspire. If we suffer them much longer to re¬ 
main among ns, we shall become bs bad as themselves. An 
association of vice will reduce ub more than the sword. A 
nation hardened in the practice of iniquity knows better how 
to profit by it, than a young country newly corrupted. We 
are not a match for them in the line of advantageous guilt, 
nor they for us on the principles which we bravely set out 
with. Our first days were our days of honor. They have 
marked the character of America wherever the story of her 
ware are told: and convinced of this, we have nothing to 
do, but wisely and unitedly tread the well known track. 
The progress of a war is often aB ruinous to individuals, as 
die issue of it is to a nation ; and it is not only necessary that 
our forces be such that wc be conquerors in the end, bur 
that by tiineLy exertions wc be secure in the interim. The 
present campaign will afford au opportunity which has 
never presented itself before, and the preparations for it are 
equally necessary, whether Charleston stand or fall. Sup¬ 
pose tne first, it is in that case only a failure of the enemy, 
not a defeat. All the conquest that a besieged towu can 
hope for, is, not to be conquered; and compelling an enemy 
to raise the siege, is to the besieged a victory. But there 
must be a probability amounting almost to certainty, that 
would justify a garrison marching out to attack a retreat. 
Therefore should Charleston not be taken, and the enemy 
abandon the siege, every other part of tile continent should 
prepare to meet them; and, on the contrary, should it be 
taken, the same preparations are necessary to balance the 
loss, and put ourselves in a condition to co-operate with our 
all ios, immediately on their arrival. 

We are not now fighting our battles alone, as wc were in 
1776; England, from a malicious disposition to America, 
baa not only not doclured war against France and Spain, 
but the better to prosecute her passions here, has afforded 
those powers no military object, and avoids them, to distress 
us. She will suffer her West India islands to be overrun by 
France, and her southern settlements to be taken by Spain, 
rather than qmt the object that gratifies her revenge. This 
conduct, on the part of Britain, has pointed out the propriety 
■jf France sending a na^al and land force to co-operate with 
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America on the spot. Their arrival cannot be very distant, 
nor the ravages of the enemy long. He recruiting the anny, 
and procuring the supplies, are the two things most necessary 
to he accomplished, and a capture of either of the enemy^s 
divisions will restore to America peace and plenty. 

At a crisiB, big, like the present, with expectation and 
events, the whole country is called to unanimity and exer¬ 
tion. Not an ability ought now to sleop, that can produce 
but a ml to to the general good, nor even a whisper to pass 
that militates against it. The necessity of the case, ana the 
importance of the consequences, admit no delay from a friend, 
no apology from an enemy. To spare now, would be the 
height of extravagance, and to consult present case, would 
be to sacrifice it perhaps forever. 

America, rich in patriotism and produce, can want neither 
men nor supplies, when a serious necessity calls them forth. 
The slow operation of taxes, owing to the extensiveness of 
collection, and their depreciated value before they arrived in 
the treasury, have, in many instances, thrown a burden upon 
government, which Lae been artfully interpreted by the 
enemy into a general decline throughout the country. Yet 
this, inconvenient as it may at first appear, is not only 
remediable, but may be turned to an immediate advantage ; 
for it makes no real difference, whether a certain number of 
men, or company of militia (and in this country every man 
is a militia-man) arc directed by law to send a recruit at 
their own expense, or whether a tax is laid on them for that 
purpose, and the man hired by government afterwards. The 
nrst^if there ib any difference, is both cheapest and best, 
because it saves the expense which would attend collecting 
it as a tax, and brings the man sooner into the field than the 
modes of recruiting formerly used; and, On this principle, a 
law has been passed in this state, for recruiting two men 
from each company of militia, which will add upwards of a 
thousand to the force of the country. 

But the flame which has broke forth in this city since the 
report from New York, of the Iobb of Charleston, not only 
does honor to the place, but, like the blaze of 1770, will 
kindle into action the scattered sparks throughout America. 
The valor of a country may be learned by the bravery of its 
soldiery, and the general cast of its inhabitants, but confi¬ 
dence of success is beat discovered by the active measures 
pursued by men of proporty; and when tlie spirit of inter- 
prise becomes so universal as to act at om*e on all ranks of 
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men. a war may then, and not till then, be Btylcd truly 
popular. 

In 1776, the ardor of the enterprising part was considera¬ 
bly checked by the real revolt of some, and the coolness oJ 
others. But in the present case, there is a firmness in the 
substance and property of the country to the public cause. 
An association has boon entered into by the merchants, 
tradesmen, and principal inhabitants of the city, to receive 
and support the new state money at the value of gold and 
silver; a measure which, while it does them honor, will 
likewise contribute to their interest, by rendering the opera¬ 
tions of the campaign convenient and effectual. 

Nor has the spirit of exertion stopped here. A voluntary 
subscription is likewise begun, to raise a fund of hard money, 
to be given as bounties, to fill up the full quota of the 
Pennsylvania line. It has been the remark o? the enemy, 
that every thing in America has been done by the force of 
government; hut when ahe sees individuals throwing in 
their voluntary aid, and facilitating the public measures in 
concert with trie established powers of the country, it will 
convince her that the cause of America stands not on the 
will of a few, but on the hroad foundation of property and 
popularity. 

Thus aided and thus supported, disaffection will decline, 
and the withered head of tyranny expire in America. The 
ravages of the enemy will dc short and limited, and like all 
their former ones, will produce a victory over themselves. 

Common Sense. 

Philadelphia, June 9 , 1760 . ■ 


t^r~ At tho time of writing this number of the Crisis, 
the lose of Charleston, though believed by some, was more 
confidently disbelieved by otherB. But there ought to be 
no longer a doubt upon the matter. Charleston is gono, 
and I believe for the want of a sufficient supply of provisions. - 
The man that does not now feel for the honor of the bert and 
noblest cause that ever a country engaged in, and exert 
himself accordingly, is no longer worthy of a peareabls 
residence among a people determined to be free. C S. 
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NUMBER X. 


ON THE SUBJECT OF TAXATION. 

It ifi impossible to sit down and think seriously on the 
-affaire of America, but the original principles on which 6he 
resisted, and the glow and ardor which they inspired, will 
occur like the undefaced remembrance of a lovely scene. Tt 
trace over in imagination the purity of the cause, the volun¬ 
tary sacrifices that were made to support it, and all tht 
various turnings of the war in ite defence, is at once both 
paying and receiving respect. The principles deserve to be 
remembered, and to remember them rightly is repossessing 
them. In this indulgence of generous recollection, we become 
gainers by what we seem to give, and the more we bestow 
the richer we become. 

So extensively right was the gronnd on which America 
proceeded, that it not only took in every just and liberal 
sentiment which could impress the heart, hut made it the 
direct interest of every class and order of men to defend the 
country. The war, on the part of Britain, was originally a 
war of covetousness. The sordid, and not the splendid 
passions gave it being. The fertile fields and prosperous 
infancy of America appeared to her as mines for tributary 
wealth. She viewed the hive, and disregarding the industry 
that had enriched it, thirsted for the honey. But in the 
present stage of her affairs, the violence of temper is added 
to the rage of avarice ; and therefore, that which at the first 
setting out proceeded from purity of principle and public 
interest, is now heightened by all the obligations of necessity; 
for it requires but little knowledge of human nature to dig' 
cem what would be the consequences, were America again 
reduced to the subjection of Britain. Uncontrolled power, 
in the hands of an incensed, imperious, and rapacious con¬ 
queror, is an engine of dreadful execution, and wo be to 
that country over which it can be exercised. The names of 
whig and tory would then be -sunk in the general term of 
rebel, and the oppression, whatever it might be, would, with 
very few instances of exception, light equally on all. 

Britain did not go to war idth America for the sake of 
dominion, because she was then in possession ; neither uraa 
it for the extension of trade and commerce, because she had 
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monopolized tlie whole, and the country had yielded to it \ 
neither was it to extinguish what she might call rebellion, 
because before she began no resistance existed. It could 
then be from no other motive than avarice, or a design of 
establishing, in the first instance, the same taxes in America 
aa ace paid in England (which, as I si mil presently show, are 
above eleven times heavier than the taxes we now pay for 
the present year, 1780) or, in the second instance, to confis¬ 
cate the whole property of America, in case of resistance 
and conquest of the latter, of which she had then no doubt. 

I shall now proceed to bIiow what the taxes in England 
are, and what the yearly expense of the present war is to 
her—what the taxes of this country amount to, and what 
the annual expense of defending it effectually will be to us; 
and shall endeavor concisely to point out the cause of our 
difficulties, and the advantages on one aide, and the conse- 
qucnccs on the other, in case wc do, or do not, put ourselves 
in an effectual state of defence. I mean to be open, candid, 
and sincere. I see a universal wish to expel the enemy from 
the country, a murmuring because the war is not carried on 
with more vigor, and my intention is to show, as shortly as 
possible, both the reason and the remedy. 

The number of souls in England (exclusive of Scotland 
and Ireland) is seven millions, and the number of souls in 
America is three millions. 

The amount of taxeB in England {exclusive of Scotland 
and Ireland) was, before the present war commenced, eleven 
millions six hundred and forty-two thousand six hundred 
and fifty-three pounds sterling; which, on an average, is no 
less a sum than one pound thirteen shillings and three-penvc 
Sterling per head per annum, men, women and children j 
besides county taxes, for the support of the poor, and 
a tenth of all the produce of the earth for the support of 
the bishops and clergy. Hoarly five millions of this sum 
went annually to pay the interest of the national debt, con¬ 
tracted by former wars, and the remainiug sum of six mil¬ 
lions six hundred and fortv-two thousand Bix hundred pounds 
was applied to defray the yearly expense of government, 
the peace establishment of the army and navy, placemen, 
pensioners, &c., consequently, the whole of the enormous 
taxes being thus appropriated, she had nothing to spare out 
of them towards defraying the expenses of the preseut war 

r This irt taking the highest number that tl%<* people of England bare been^ 
or cun be rated ut. * 
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or any other.* Yet had she not been. in debt at the begin¬ 
ning of the war, ab we were not, and, like ns, had only a 
Inna and not a naval war to carry on, her then revenue of 
eleven millions and a half poundB sterling would have 
defrayed all her annual expenses of war and government 
within each year. 

But this not being the case with her, she ia obliged to 
borrow about ten millions pounds sterling, yearly, to prose¬ 
cute the war that she ia now engaged in, (this year she bor¬ 
rowed twelve) and lay on new taxes to discharge the intereat; 
allowing that the present war has coet her only fifty millions 
sterling, the interest thereon, at five per cent.; will be two 
millions and an half; therefore the amount of her taxes now 
must he fourteen millions, which on an average iB no lesa than 
forty shillings sterling, per head men, women and children, 
throughout the nation. Now as this expense of fifty mil¬ 
lions was borrowed on the hopes of conquering America, 
and as it was avarice which first induced ner to commence 
the war, how truly wretched and deplorable would the con¬ 
dition of this country be, were she, oy her own remiesneea, 
to suffer an enemy of such a disposition, and BO circum¬ 
stanced, to reduce ner to subjection. 

I now proceed to the revenues of America. 


* The following Is taken from Dr. Price's state of the taxes of England, 
-p. 96, 97, 99. 

An account of the money drawn from the publio by lazes, annually, be ing 
.the medium of three years before the year 1716. 

Amount of customs in England....2,628,2701. 

Amount of the excise in England.4,649,892 

Land tax at Si....L,$00,000 

Land tax at la. in the pound.... 460,000 

Salt duties.. 218,789 


Dntiea on stamps, cards, dice, advertisements, bonds, leases, 

indentures, newspapers, almanacks, &a. 260,788 

Duties on houses and windows. 365,3139 

Post office, seizures, wine licences, hackney coaches, Ac.., 260,000 

Annual profits from lotteries... 160,000 

Expense of collecting the excise In England... 207,8B7 

Expense of collecting the customs in England... 468,700 

Intereat of loans on the land tax at 4a. expenses of collec¬ 
tion, militia, 4c. 260,000 

Perquisites, 4c to custom-house officers, 4c. supposed... 250,000 
Expense of collecting the salt duties In England 10 1-2 per 

cent. 27,000 

Hountleq an fish exported.. 1B,OO0 

Expense of collecting the duties on stamps, cards, adver¬ 
tisements, 4c. at 6 and 1-4 per cent. . 18,000 


Total, 11,842,0694. 
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I have already stated the number of souls in America to 
be three millions, and by a calculation that I have made, 
which I have every reason to believe is sufficiently correct, 
tlie whole expense of the war, and the support of the seve¬ 
ral governments, may bo defrayed by two million pounds 
sterling annually; which, on an average, is thirteen shillings 
and four pence per head, men, women, and children, and the 
peace establishment at the end of the war, will be but three 

Q uarters of a million, or live shillings sterling per head. 

Tow, throwing out of the question every thing of honor, 
principle, happiness, freedom and reputation in the world, 
and taking it up on the simple ground of interest, I put the 
following case: 

Suppose Britain was to conqner America, and, as a con¬ 
queror, was to lay her under no other conditions than to pay 
the same proportion, towards her annual revenue which the 
people of England pay ; our share, in that case, would bo 
six million pounds sterling yearly 5 can it then be a question, 
whether it is best to raise two millions to defend the coun¬ 
try, and govern it ourselves, and only three quarters of a 
million afterwards, or pay six million 6 to have it conquered, 
and let the enemy govern it! 

Can it be supposed that conquerorB would choose to put 
thcmsclvcB in a worse condition than what they grantee! to 
the conquered? In England, the tax on rum is five shil¬ 
lings and one penny sterling per gallon, which is one silver 
dollar and fourteen coppers. How would it not be laugha¬ 
ble to imagine, that after the expense they have been at, 
they would let either whig or tory drink it cheaper than 
themselves? Coffee, which is so inconsiderable an article 
of consumption and support here, is there loaded with a 
duty, which makes the price between five and six shillings 
per pound, and a penalty of fifty pounds sterling on any 
person detected in roasting it in Ins own house. There ib 
scarcely a necessary of life that you can eat, drink, wear, or 
enjoy, that is not there loaded with a tax; even the light 
from neaven is only permitted to shine into their dwellings 
by paying eighteen pence sterling per window annually; 
and the humblest drink of life, small beer, cannot there be 
purchased without a tax of nearly two coppere per gallon, 
besides a heavy tax upon the malt, and another on the hops 
before it is brewed, exclusive of a land-tax on the earth 
which produces them. In-short, the condition of that coun¬ 
try, in point of taxation, is so oppressive, the number of her 
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poor 60 great, and the extravagance and rapaciouenese of 
the court bo enormous, that, were they to effect a conquest 
of America, it is then only that the distresses of America 
would begin. Neither would it signify any thing to a man 
whether he be whig or tory. The people of England, and 
the ministry of that country, know us oy no such distinc¬ 
tions. What they want is clear, solid revenue, and the 
modes which they would take to procure it would operate 
alike on all. Their manner of reasoning would be short, 
because they would naturally infer, that if we were able to 
carry on a war of five or six years against them, we were 
able to pay the same taxes which they do. 

1 have already stated that the expense of conducting the 
present war, and the government of the several states, may 
be done for two millions sterling, and the establishment in 
the time of peace, for three quarters of a million.* 

As to navy matters, they nourish bo well, and are so well 
attended to by individuals, that I think it consistent on 
every principle of real UBe and economy, to tarn the n&vy 
into hard money (keeping only three or four packets) and 
apply it to the service of the army. We shall not have a 
ship the less; the use of them, and the benefit from them, 
will bo greatly increased, and their expense saved. We are 
now allied with a formidable naval power, from whom we 
derive the assistance of a navy. And the line in which we 
can prosecute the war, so as to reduce the common enemv 
and benefit the alliance most effectually, will be by attend¬ 
ing closely to the land service. 

I estimate the charge of keeping up and maintaining an 
anny, officering them, and all expensea included, sufficient 
for uie defence of the country, to be equal to the expense of 
forty thousand men at thirty pounds sterling per head, which 
is one million two hundred thousand pounds. 

I likewise allow four hundred thousand pounds for conti¬ 
nental expenses at home and abroad. 

And four hundred thousand pounds for the support of the 
several state governments—tho amount will then be, 

For the army-... 1,200,0001. 

Continental expenses at home am) abroad. 400,000 

GoTeroment of the several elates. 400,000 

Tout S,000,000/. 


* I bare made the calculations in sterling because it Is & rata generally 
known in all the states, and because, likewise, it admits of an eaay comparison 
between our expense to support the war, and those of tbc enemy, four eUrcr 
dollars and a half in one pound h.erliuff and three pence orer. 
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I take the proportion of this state, Pennsylvania, to he an 
.eighth part of tne thirteen United States; the quota then 
for us to raise will be two hundred and fifty thousand pounds 
sterling; two hundred thousand of ■whicu will be our share 
for the support and pay of the army, and continental ex¬ 
penses at home and abroad, and fifty t lion sand pounds foi 
the support of the state government. 

In order to gain an idea of the proportion in which the 
raising such a sum will fall, I make the following cal¬ 
culation. 

Pennsylvania contains three hundred and seventy-five 
thousand inhabit ante, men, women and children ; which is 
likewise an eighth of the number of inhabitants of the 
whole United States; therefore two hundred and fifty thou¬ 
sand pounds sterling to be raised among three hundred and 
seventy-five thousand persons, is, on an average, tliirteeen 
shillings and four pence per head, per annum, or something 
more than one shilling sterling per month. And our pro¬ 
portion of three quarters of a million for the government of 
the country', in time of peace, will be ninety-three thousand 
seven hundred and fifty pounds sterling; fifty thousand of 
which will be for the government expenses of the state, and 
forty-three thousand seven hundred and fifty pounds for con¬ 
tinental expenses at home and abroad. 

The peace establishment then will, on an average, be five 
shillings sterling per head. Whorcaa, was England now to 
stop, and the war cease, her peace establishment would con¬ 
tinue the same aa it now is, viz. forty shillings per head; 
therefore was our taxes necessary for carrying on the war, 
.as mueh per head aa hers now is, and the difference to be 
only whether we should, at the end of the war, pay at the 
rate of five shillings per head, or forty shillings per head, 
the case needs no thinking of. Blit as we can securely de¬ 
fend and keep the country for one third leas than what our 
burden would be if it was conquered, and support the go¬ 
vernments afterwards for one eighth of what Britain would 
levy on us, and could I find a miser whose heart never felt 
the emotion of a spark of principle, even that man, unin¬ 
fluenced by every love but the love of money, and capable 
of no attachment but to his interest, would and must, from 
the frugality which governs him, contribute to the defence 
of the country, or he ceases to be a mi&er and becomes an 
idiot. But when wo take in with it every thing that can 
ornament mankind; when the line of our interest becomes 
the line of onr happiness • when all that can cheer and 
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ax mate the heart; when a sense of honor, fame, character, 
at home and abroad, are interwoven not only with the 
security but the increase of property, there exists not a man 
m America, unless he bQ an hired emissary, who does not 
sec that his good is connected with keeping up a sufficient 
defence. 

I do not imagine that an instance can be produced in the 
woild, of a country putting herself to such an amazing charge 
to conquer and enslave another, as Britain has done. The 
sum ib too great for her to think of with any tolerable degree 
of temper; and when we consider the burden she sustains, 
as well as the disposition she has shown, it would be the 
height of folly in us to suppose that she would not reimburse 
herself by the most rapid means, had she America once more 
within her power. With such an oppression of expense, 
what woula an empty conquest be to her! What relief 
under such circumstances could she derive from a victory 
without a prize? It was money, it was revenue she iir&t 
went u> war for, and nothing but that would satisfy her. It 
is not the nature of avarice to be satisfied with any thing 
else. Every passion that actB upon mankind has a peculiar 
mode of operation. Many of them are temporary and 
fluctuating; they admit of cessation and variety. But ava¬ 
rice is a fixed, uniform passion. It neither abates of its vigor 
nor changes its object; and the reason why it does rot, is 
founded m the nature of things, for wealth has not a rival 
where avarice is a ruling passion. One beauty may excel 
another, and extinguish from the mind of man the pictured 
remembrance of a former one: but wealth is the phoenix of 
avarice, and therefore cannot 6eek a new object, bcc&uso 
there is not another in the world. 

I now pass on to show the value of the present taxes, and 
compare them with, the annual expense; but this I shall 
preface with a few explanatory remarks. 

There aro two distinct things which make the payment 
of taxes difficult; the one is the large and real value of the 
sum to be paid, and the other is the scarcity of the thing in 
which the payment is to be made; and although these ap¬ 
pear to be one and the same, they arc in several instances 
not only different, but the difficulty Bpringa from different 
causes. 

Suppose a tax to be laid equal to one half of what a man’s 
yearly income is, such a tax could not be paid, because the 
property could not be spared; and on the other hand, sup. 
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pose a very trifling tax was laid, to be collected in jwarh, 
sucli a tax likewise could not be paid, because they could 
not be had. Now any person may see that these are distinct 
cases, and the latter of them is a representation of our own. 

That the difficulty cannot proceed from the former, that 
is, from the real value or weight of the tax, is evident at the 
first view to any person who will consider it. 

The amount of the quota of taxes for this state, for the 
present year, 1780, (ana so in proportion for every other 
state) is twenty millions of dollars, which, at seventy for one, 
is but sixty-four thousand two hundred and eighty pounds 
three shillingB sterling, and on au average, is no more than 
three shillings and fivepence sterling per head, per annum, 
per man, woman and child, or threepence two fifths per head 
por month. Now here is a clear, positive fact, that cannot 
be contradicted, and which proves that the difficulty cannot 
be in the weight of the tax, Tor in itself it is a trifle, and faT 
from, being adequate to our quota of the expense of the war. 
The quit-rents of one penny sterling per acre on only one 
half oT the state, come to upwards of fifty thousand pounds, 
which is almost as much as all the taxes of the present year, 
and os those quit-rents made no part of the taxes then paid, 
and are now discontinued, the quantity of uiouey drawn for 

f ublic service this year, exclusive of the militia fines, winch 
Bhall take notice of in the process of this work, is less than 
wliat was paid and payable in any year preceding the 
revolution, and since the last war: what I mean is, that 
the quit-rents and taxes taken together came to a larger sum 
then, than the present taxeB without the quit-rents do now. 

My intention by these arguments and calculations is to 
place the difficulty to the right cause, and show that it does 
not proceed from the weight or worth of the tax, but from 
the scarcity of the medium in which it is paid ; and to illus¬ 
trate this point still further, I shall now show, that if the 
tax of twenty millions of dollars was of four times the real 
value it now is, or nearly so, which would be about two hun¬ 
dred and fifty thousand pounds sterling, and would be our 
full quota, this sum would have been raised with more ease, 
and nave been less felt, than the present sum of only sixty - 
four thousand two hundred and eighty pounds. 

The convenience or inconvenience of paying a tax in 
money arises from the quantity of money that can be 
spared out of trade. 

"When the emissions stopped, the continent was left in 
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possession of two hundred millions of dollars, perhaps as 
equally dispersed as it was possible for trade to do it. And 
as no more was to be issued, the Hbc or fall of prices could 
neither increase nor diminish the quantity. It therefore 
remained the same through all the fluctuations of trade and 
exchange. 

Xow nad the exchange Btood at twenty for one, which 
was the rate congress calculated upon when they arranged 
the quota of the several states, the latter end of last year, 
trade would have been carried on for nearly four times less 
money than it is now, and consequently the twenty millions 
would have been spared with much greater ease, and when 
collected would have been of almost four times the value that 
they now are. And oil the other hand, was the depreciation to 
be ninety or one hundred for one, the quantity required for 
trade would be more than at sixty or seventy for one, and 
though the value of them would be less, the difficult}' of 
sparing the money out of trade would be greater. And on 
these facts and arguments I rest the matter, to prove that it 
is not the want of property, but the scarcity of the medium 
bv which the proportion of property for taxation ie to be 
measured out, that mates the embarrassment which we lie 
under. There is not money enough, and, what is equally an 
true, the people will not let there oc money enough. 

While I am on the subject of the currency, I shall oll’ei 
one remark which will appear true to every body, and can 
be accounted for by nobody, which is, that the better tin* 
times were, the worse the money grew; and the worse the 
times were, the better the money stood. It never depreciated 
by any advantage obtained by the enemy. The troubles o! 
177ft, and the lo&s of Philadelphia in 1777, made no sensible 
impression on it, and every one knows that the surrender of 
Charleston did not produce the least alteration in the rate 

of exchange, which, for long before, and for more than three 
months after, stood at sixty for one. It seems aa if the cer¬ 
tainty of its being cm- own, made us careless of its value, 
and that the most distant thoughts of losing it made ua ling 
it the closer, like something we were loth to part with ; or 
that we depreciate it for our pastime, which, when called to 
seriousness by the enemy, we leave off to renew again at our 
leisure. In short, our good luck seems to break us, and our 
bad makes us whole. 

Passing on from this digression, I shall now endeavor to 
bring into one view the several parts which I have already 
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dated. and form thereon, some propowtkns, and con¬ 
clude. 

I have placed before the reader, the average tax per head, 
paid by the people of England: which is forty shillings 
sterling. 

And I have shown the rate on an average per head, which 
will defray all the expenses of the war to us, and support 
the aeveral governments without running the country into 
debt, which is thirteen shillings and fourpence. 

I have shown what the peace establishment may be con¬ 
ducted for, viz. an eighth part of what it would be, if under 
the government of Britain. 

And I have likewise shown what the average per head of 
the present taxes are, namely, three shillings and fivepence 
sterling, or threepence two-fifth a per ..ionth; and that their 
whole yearly value, in sterling, is only sixty-four thousand 
two hundred and eighty pounds. Whereas our quota, to 
keep the payments equal with the expenses, is two hundred 
and fifty thousand pounds. Consequently, there is a defi¬ 
ciency of one hundred and eighty-five thousand seven hun¬ 
dred and twenty pounds, and the same proportion of defect, 
according to tne several quotas, happens in every other 
state. And this defect is the cause why the army has been 
so indifferently fed, clothed and paid. It ib the cause, like¬ 
wise, of the nerveless state of the campaign, and the inBecu* 
rity of the country. .N ow, if a tax equal to thirteen and 
fourpence per head, will remove all these difficulties, and 
make the people secure in their homes, leave them to follow 
the business of their stores and farms unmolested, and not 
only keep out, hut drive out the enemy from the country ; 
and if the neglect of raising this sum will let them in, and 
produce the evils which might be prevented—on which side, 
I aak, does the wisdom, interest and policy lie ? Or, rather, 
would it not be an insult to reason, to put the question 1 
The sum when proportioned out according to the aeveral 
abilities of the people, can hurt no one, but an inroad from 
the enemy ruins hundreds of families. 

Look at tho destruction done in this city. Tho many 
houses totally destroyed, and others damaged ; the waste of 
fences in the country around it, besides tha plunder of fur¬ 
niture, forage, and provisions. I do not suppose that half 
a million sterling would reinstate the sufferers; and docs 
this, I ask, hear any proportion to tho expense that would 
make in secure. The damage, on an average, is at least 
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lea pounds i.terling per head, which is as much as thirteen 
shillings and fomr pence per head comes to for fifteen jean. 
The same has happened on the frontiers, and In tho Jerseys, 
New-York, and other places where the enemy li&a been— 
Carolina and Georgia are likewise suffering the same fate. 

That the people generally do not understand the insuffi 
deucy of the taxes to carry on the war, is evident, not only 
from common observation, but from the construction of sev- 
eral petitions, which were presented to the assembly of this 
state against the recommendations of congress of the 18th 
of March last, for taking up and funding the present cur¬ 
rency at forty for one, and issuing new money in its stead. 
The prayer of the petition was, that the currency might he 
appreciated hy taxes (meaning the present taxes) and that 
part of ike taxes be applied^ to the support of the army, if the 
army could not be otherwise supported . Now it could not 
have been possible for such a petition, to have been pre¬ 
sented, had the petitioners known, that so far fxampart of 
the taxes being sufficient for the support of the army, the 
■whole of them falls three-fourths snort of tho years ex¬ 
penses. 

Before I proceed to propose methods by which a sufficiency 
of money may he raised, I shall take a short view of the 
general state of tho country. 

Notwithstanding the weight of the war, the ravages of 
the enemy, and the obstructions she has thrown in the way 
of trade and commerce, so soon does a young country out* 
grow misfortune, that America has already surmounted 
many that heavily oppressed her, For tho first year or two 
of the war, we were shut up within our ports, scarce ven¬ 
turing to look towards the ocean. Now our rivers are 
beautified with large and valuable vessels, our stores filled 
with merchandize, and the produce of the country has a 
ready market, and an advantageous price. Gold and Bilver, 
chat for a while seemed to have retreated again within the 
bowels of the oarth, have once more risen into circulation, 
and every day adds new strength to trade, commerce and 
ngrichHiiie. In a pamphlet, written by Sir John Dalrymple, 
and disposed in America in the year 1775, he asserted, that, 
two ships, nay y says he, tenders of those ships y 

stationed between Albemarle sound and Chesapeake hay, 
would shut up the trade of America for 600 miles. How 
little did Sir Join* Dalrymple know of the abilities of 
America. 
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While uudcr the government of Britain, the trade of this 
country was loaded with, restrict ions. It was only a few 
foreign ports which we were allowed to sail to. How it is 
otherwise; and allowing that the quantity of trade is hot 
half what it was before the war, the case muBt show the vast 
advantage of an open trade, because the present quantity 
under her restrictions could not support itself; from which 
I infer, that if half the quantity without the restrictions can 
bear itself up nearly, if not quite, as well as the whole when 
subject to them, how prosperous must the condition of 
America be when the whole shall return open with all the 
world. By the trade I do not mean the employment of a 
merchant only, but the whole interest and business of tho 
country taken collectively. 

It is not so much my intention, by this publication, to 
propose particular plana for raising money, as it is to show 
the necessity and the advantages to be derived from it. My 
principal design is to form the disposition of the people to 
the measures which I am fully persuaded it is their interest 
and duty to adopt* and which needs do other force to accom¬ 
plish them than the force of being felt. But as every hint may 
be useful, I shall throw out a Bketch, and leave others to 
make such improvements upon it aB to them may appear 
reasonable. 

The annual sum wanted is two millions, and the average 
rate in which it falls, is thirteen shillings and fonrpence per 
head. 

Suppose, then, that we raise half the eum and sixty thou¬ 
sand pounds over. The average rate thereof will be seven 
shillings per head. 

In this case we shall have half the supply that we want-, 
and an annual fund of sixty thousand pounds whereon to 
borrow the other million; because sixty thousand pounds is 
the interest of a million at six per cent.; and if at the end 
of another year we should be obliged, by the continuance 
of the war, to borrow another million, the taxes will be 
increased to seven shillings and sixpence; and thus for 
every million borrowed, an additional tax, equal to sixpence 
per head, muat be levied. 

The sum to he raised next year will be one million and 
sixty thousand pounds: one half of which 1 would propose 
should be raised by duties on imported goods, and prize 

f oods, and the other half by a tax on landed property and 
ouses, or such other means as euch state may devise. 
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But os the duties od imports and priix goods mast be the 
same in all the states, therefore the rate per cent, or what 
other form the duty snail be laid, must be ascertained and 
regulated by congress, and ingrafted in that form into the 
law of each state; and the monies arising therefrom carried 
into the treasury of each state. The duties to be paid in 
gold or silver. 

There are many reasons why a duty on imports is the 
most convenient duty or tax that can be collected ; one of 
which is, because the whole is payable in a few places in a 
country, and It likewise operates with the greatest ease and 
equality, because as every one pays in proportion to what 
be consumes, so people in general consume in proportion to 
what they can afford, and therefore the tax is regulated by 
the abilities which every man supposes himself to have, or 
in other words, every man becomes his own assessor, and 
pays by a little at a time, when it suits him to buy, 
Besides it is a tax which people may pay or let alone by not 
consuming the articles; and though the alternative may have 
no influence on their conduct, the power of choosing is an 
-agreeable thing to the mind. For my own part, it would 
oe a satisfaction to me, was there a duty on all sorts of 
liquors during the war, as in my idea of things it would be 
an addition to the pleasures of society, to know, that when 
the health of the army goes round, a few drops from every 
glass become theirs. How often have I heard an cmphati- 
cal wish, almost accompanied with a tear, “ Oh t that our 
poor fellows in the field had some of this /" Why, then, need 
wc suffer under a fruitless sympathy when there is a way 
to enjoy both the wish and the entertainment at once ? 

But the great national policy of putting a duty upon 
imports is, that it either keeps the foreign trade in oar 
hands, or draws something for the defence of the country 
from every foreigner who participates it with us. 

Thus much for the first half of the taxes, and as each state 
will best devise means to raise the other half, I shall confine 
my remarks to the resources of this statu 

The quota, then, of this state, of one million and sixty 
thousand pounds, will be one hundred and thirty-three thou¬ 
sand two hundred and fifty pounds, the half of which 19 sixty - 
six thousand six hundred and twenty-five pounds; and sup¬ 
posing one fourth part of Pennsylvania inhabited, then a 
tax 01 one bushel of wheat on every twenty acres of land, 
one with another, would produce the sum, and all the pre- 
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sent taxes to cease. Whereas, the tltheB of the hi shops and 
clergy in England, exclusive of the taxes, are upwards of 
half a bushel of wheat on- every single acre of land, good 
and bad, throughout the nation. 

In the former part of this papBr, I mentioned the militia 
fines, but reserved speaking to tno matter, which I shall now 
do. The ground I shall put it upon is, that two millions 
stealing a year will support a sufficient army, and all the 
expenses of war and government, without having recourse to 
the inconvenient metrod of continually calling men from 
their employments, which, of all others, is the most expen¬ 
sive and the least substantial. I consider the revenues 
created by taxoB as the first and principal thing, and fines 
only as secondary and accidental things. It was not the in¬ 
tention of the militia law to apply tne fines to any thing 
elso but the support of the militia, neither do they produce 
any revenue to the state, yet these fines amount to more 
than all the taxes: for taking the muster-roll to be sixty 
thousand men, the fine on forty thousand who may not 
attend, will be sixty thousand pounds sterling, and those 
who muster, will give up a portion of time equal to half that 
sum, and if the eight classes should be called within tho 
year, and one third turn out, the fine on the remaining forty 
thousand would amount to seventy-two millions of dollars,, 
beside the fifteen shillings on every hundred pounds of pro¬ 
perty, and the charge of seven and a half per cent, for col¬ 
lecting, in certain instances, which, on the whole, would 
be upwards of two hundred and fifty thousand pounds ster¬ 
ling. 

Kow if those very fines disable the country from raising a 
sufficient revenue without producing an equivalent advan¬ 
tage, would it not be for the ease and interest of all parties 
to increase the revenue, in the manner I have proposed, or 
any better, if a better can be devised, and cease the opera¬ 
tion of the fines? I would still keep the militia as an 
organized body of men, and should there be a real neces* 
sity to call them forth, pay them out of the proper revenues 
of the state, and increase tnc taxes a third or fourth per cent, 
on thoee who do not attend. My limits will not allow me 
to go further into this matter, which I shall therefore close 
with this remark; that fines are, of all modes of revenue, 
the most unsuited to the minds of a free country. When a 
man pays a tax, he knows that the public necessity requires 
it* and therefore feels a pride in discharging his duty; but 
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a fiuo seems an atonement for neglect of duty, and of conse¬ 
quence is paid with discredit, and frequently levied with 
severity. 

1 have now only one subject more to speak of, with which I 
shall conclude, which is, the resolve of congress of the 18th 
of March last, for taking up and funding the present cur¬ 
rency at forty for one, and issuing new money in its 
stead. 

Every one knows that 1 am not the flatterer of congress, 
but in this instance they are right; and if that measure is 
supported, the currency will acquire a value, which, with¬ 
out it, it will not. But this is not all: it will give relief to 
the finances until such time as they can be properly ar¬ 
ranged, and save the country from being immediately 
double taxed under the present mode. In short, support 
that measure, and it will support you. 

I have now waded through a tedious course of difficult 
business, and over an untrodden path. The subject, on 
every point in which it could be viewed, was entangled with 
perplexities, and enveloped in obscurity, yet such are the 
resources of America, that she wants nothing but system to 
secure success. 

Common Sensiu 

Philadelphia, Oct. fi, 1780. 




NUMBER XI. 

ON THE KING OF ENGLAND’S SPEECH. 

Of all the innocent passions which actuate the human 
mind, there is none more universally prevalent than curiosity* 
It reaches all mankind, and in matters which concern us, or 
concern us not, it alike provokes in us a desire to know 
them. 

Although the situation of America, superior to every 
effort to enslave her, and daily rising to importance and opu¬ 
lence, hath placed her above the region of anxiety, it has 
still left her within the circle of curiosity; and her fancy to 
see the Bpeech of a man who had proudly threatened to bring 
her to his feet, was visibly marked with that tranquil c-on* 
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fidence which cared nothing about its contents. It was in¬ 
quired after with A smile, read with a laugh, and dismissed 
with disdain. 

But, as justice is due, even to an enemy, it is right to say, 
that the speech is as well managed as the embarrassed con¬ 
dition of their affairs could well admit of; and though hardly 
a line of it is true, except the mournful story of Cornwallis, 
it may serve to amuse the deluded commons and people of 
England, for whom it was calculated. 

4< The war,” says the speech,“ is still unhappily prolonged 
by that restless ambition which first excited our enemies to 
commence it, and which still continues to disappoint my 
earnest wishes and diligent exertions to restore the public 

. Mill 11 0 r 

tranquillity. 

Ho w easy it is to abuse truth and language, when men, by 
habitual wickedness, hare learned to set justice at defiance. 
That the vciy man who began the war, who with the most 
sullen insolence refused to answer, and even to hear the 
humblest of all petitions, who hath encouraged his officers 
and his army in the most savage cruelties, and the most 
scandalous plunderings, who hath stirred up the Indians on 
one side, and the negroes on the other, and invoked every 
aid of hell in his behalf, should now, with an affected air of 
pity, turn the tables from himself aDd charge to another the 
wickedness that is Mh own, can only he ©quailed by the base¬ 
ness of the heart that spoke it. 

To be nobly wrong is more manly than to be meanly riyht y 
is an expression I once used on a former occasion, and it is 
equally applicable now* We feel something like respect for 
consistency even in error. We lament the virtue that is de¬ 
bauched into a vice, but the vice that affects a virtue becomes 
the more detestable: and amongBt the various assumptions 
of character, which hypocrisy has taught, and men have prac 
tised, there is none that raises a higher relish of disgust, than 
to see disappointed inveteracy twisting itself, by the most 
visible falsehoods, into an appearance of piety which it has 
no pretensions to. 

“But I should not,” continues the speech, “ answer the 
trust committed to the sovereign of a free people t nor make 
a suitable return to my subjects for their constant, zealouE, 
and affectionate attachment to my person, family and govern¬ 
ment, if 1 consented to sacrifice, either to my own desire of 
peace, or to their temporary ease and relief, those essential 
right# and permanent interests^ upon the maintenance ami 
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§ reservation of which, the future strength and security of 
lie country must principally depend.” 

That the man whose ignorance and obstinacy first involved 
and still continues the nation in the most hopeless and ex¬ 
pensive of all wars, should now meanly flatter them with the 
name of a freeptopU, and make a merit of his crime, under 
the disguise of their essential rights and permanent interests, 
is something which disgraces even the character of perverse¬ 
ness, Is he afraid they will send him to Hanover, or wjiat 
docs bo fear? Why is the sycophant thus added to the 
hypocrite, and the man who pretends to govern, sunk into 
the humble and submissive memorialist? 


What those essential rights and permanent interests are, 
on which the future strength and security of England must 
principally dejpend } arc not so much as alluded to. They are 
words which impress nothing but the ear, and are calculated 
only for the sound. 

But if they have any reference to America, then do they 
amount to the disgraceful confession, that England, who 
once assumed to be her protectress, has now become her 
dependant . The British king and ministry are constantly 
holding up the vast importance which America is of to Eng¬ 
land, in order to allure the nation to carry on the war: now, 
whatcycr ground there is for this idea, it ought to have 
operated as a reaBon for not beginning it; and, therefore, 
they support their present measures to their own disgrace, 
because the arguments which they now use, are a direct 
reflection on their former policy. 

“The favorable appearance of affairs,” continues the 
opoech, “ in the East Indies, and the sale arrival of tho 
numerous commercial fleets of my kingdom, must have given 
you satisfaction.” 

That things are not quite so bad every where aB in America 
may be some cause of consolation, but can be none for 
triumph. One broken leg is better than two, but still it is not a 
source of joy : and let the appearance of affairs in the East 
Indies be ever so favorable, they are nevertheless worse than 
at first, without a prospect of their ever being better. But 
the mournful story of Cornwallis was yet to be told, and it 
was necessary to give it the softest introduction possible. 

“Butin 1 lie course of this year,” continues the speech, 
“my assiduous endeavors to guard the extensive dominions 
of my crown have not been attended with success equal to 
the justice and uprightness of my views.”—What justice and 
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uprightness there was in beginning a war with America, the 
world will judge of, and tlie unequalled barbarity with which 
it has been conducted, ia not to "be worn from the memory 
by the cant of snivelling hypocrisy, 

“ And it is with great concern that X inform you. that the 
events of war have been very unfortunate to my arms in 
Virginia, having ended in the loss of my forces in that pro 
vincc.”—And our great concern is that they are not all 
served in the same manner, 

“ No endeavors have been wanting on my port,” save the 
speech, “ to extinguish that spirit of rebellion which our 
enemies have found means to foment and maintain in the 


colonies ; and to restore to my deluded subjects in America 
that happy and prosperous condition which they formerly 
derived Irom a due obedience to the laws. 1 ’ 


The expression of deluded subgeoU is become so h&cknied 
and contemptible, and the more so when wc see them making 
prisoners or whole armicB at a time, that the pride of not 
being laughed at would induce a man of common sense to 
Leave it on. But the most offensive falsehood in the para¬ 
graph, is the attributing the prosperity of America to a 
wrong cause. It was the unremitted industry of the settler* 
and their descendants, the hard labor and toil of persever¬ 
ing fortitude, that were the true causes of the prosperity of 
America. The former tyranny of England served to people 
it, and the virtue of the adventurers to improve it. Ask the 
man, who, with his axe hath cleared a way in the wilder¬ 
ness, and now possesses an estate, what made him rich, and 
he will tell you the labor of his hands, the sweat of his 
brow, and the blessing of heaven. Lot Britain hut leave 
America to herself and she aBks no more. She has risen 


into greatness without the knowledge and against the will 
of England, and has a right to the unmolested enjoyment 
of her own created wealth. 


“I will order,” says the speech, “the estimates of the 
ensuing year to be laid before you. I rely on your wisdom, and 
public spirit for such supplies as the circumstances of our 
affairs shall be found to require. Among the many ill con¬ 
sequences which attend the continuation of the present war, 
I most sincerely regret the additional burdens which it must 
unavoidably bring upon my faithful subjects.” 

It is Btrange that a nation must run through such a 
labyrinth of trouble, and expend such a mass ot wealth to 
gain the wisdom which an hour’s reflection might have 
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taught. The final superiority of America over every 
attempt that an island might make to conquer her, was bji 
naturally marked in the constitution of things, as the future 
ability of a giant over a dwarf is delineated in his features 
while an infant. How far providence, to accomplish purposes 
which no human wisdom could foresee, permitted such 
extraordinary errors, is still a secret in the womb of time, 
ftud must remain so till futurity shall give it birth. 

“ In the prosecution of this great ana important contest,” 
says the speech, “in which we are engaged, I retain a firm 
confidence in tlio protection of divine providence and a per¬ 
fect conviction in the justice of my cause, and I have no 
doubt, but, that by the concurrence and support of my 
parliament, by the valour of my fleets and armies, and by a 
vigorous, animated, and united exertion of the faculties and 
resources of my people, I shall be enabled to restore the 

blessings of a sale and honorable peace to all my do min - 
► 

ions. 

The king of England is one of the readiest believers in the 
world. In the beginning of the contest he passed an act to 
put America out of the protection of the crown of England, 
and though providence, for Beven years together, hath put 
him out of her protection, still the man has no doubt. Like 
Pharaoh, on the edge of tne Red sea, he sees not the plunge 
he is making, and precipitately drives across the flood that 
is closing over his head. 

I thiiik it a reasonable supposition, that this part of th© 
speech was composed before the arrival of the news of the 
capture of Cornwallis: for it certainly has no relation to 
their condition at the time it was spoken. But, be this as 
it may, it is nothing to us. Out line ia fixed. Our lot is 
cast; and America,the child of fate, i« arriving at maturity. 
We have nothing to do but by a spirited and quick exer¬ 
tion, to stand prepared for war or peace. Too great to 
yield, and too noble to insult; superior to misfortune, and 
generous in success, let us untaintedly preserve the cha¬ 
racter which we have gained, and show tne future ages an 
example of nncquailed magnanimity. There is something 
in the cause and consequence of America that has drawn on 
her the attention of all mankind. The world has seen heT 
brave. Her love of liberty; her ardour in supporting it; 
the justice of her claims, and the constancy of her fortitude 
has won her the esteem of Europe, and attached to her in¬ 
terest the first power in that country. 
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Her situation how is such, that to whatever point, past, 
present or to come, sne casts her eyeB, new matter rises to 
convince heT that she is right. In her conduct towards her 
enemy, no reproachful sentiment lurks in secret. No sense 
of injustice is left upon the mind. Untainted with ambition, 
and a stranger to revenge, her progress hath been marked 
by providence, and she, in every stage of the conflict, has 
blest her with success. 

But let not America wrap herself up in delusive hope and 
suppose the business done. The least remioeness in prepa¬ 
ration, the least relaxation in execution, will only serve to 
prolong the war, and increase expenses. If our enemies 
can draw consolation from misfortune, and exert themselves 
upon despair, how much more ought we, who are to win a 
continent by the conquest, and have already an earnest of 
success ? 


Having in the preceding part, made my remarks on the 
several matters which the speech contains, I shall now make 
my romarks on what it does not contain. 

There is not a syllable in it respecting alliances. Either 
the inj ustice of Britain is too glaring, or her condition too 
deaperate, or both, for any ncighbonng power to come to 
her support. In the beginning of the contest, when she hud 
only America to contend with, she hired assistance from 
Hesse, and other smaller states of Germany, and for nearly 
three years did America, young, raw, undisciplined and un¬ 
provided, stand against the power of Britain, aided by 
twenty thousand foreign troops, and made a complete con¬ 
quest of one entire army. The remembrance of those things 
ought to inspire us with, confidence and greatness of mind, 
and carry ns through every remaining difficulty with con¬ 
tent and cheerfulness. What are the little sufferings of the 
present day, compared with tho hardships that are past ? 
There was a time, when wo had neither house nor home in 
safety; when every hour was the hour of alarm and danger; 
when the mind, tortured with anxiety, know no repose, 
and every thing but hope and fortitude, was bidding ub 
farewell. 


It is of use to look back upon these things j to call to 
mind the times of trouble and the scenes of complicated 
anguish that aTe past and gone. Then every expense was 
cheap, compared with the dread of conquest and the misery 
of submission. We did not stand debating upon trifles, or 
contending about the necessary and unavoidable charges of 
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defence. Every one bore his lot of suffering, and looked for¬ 
ward to liappier days, and scenes of rest. 

Perhaps one of the greatest dangers which any country 
can he exposed to, arises from a kind of trifling which some¬ 
times steals upon the mind, when it supposes the danger 
past; and this unsafe situation marks at this time the 
peculiar crisis of America. What would she once have 
given to have known that her condition at this day should 
he what it now is? And yet we do not seem to place a 
proper value upon it, nor vigorously pursue the necessary 
measures to secure it. Wc know that we cannot be defended, 
nor yet defend ourselves, without trouble and expense. We 
have no right to expect it; neither ought we to look for it. 
We are a people, who, in our situation, differ from all the 
world. We form one common floor of public good, and, 
whatever is our charge, it is paid for our own interest and 
upon our own account. 

Misfortune and experience have now taught us system and 
method; and the arrangements for carrying on the war are 
reduced to rule and order. The quotas of the several states 
are ascertained, and I intend in a future publication to show 
what they are, and the necessity as welt as tho advantages 
of vigorously providing them. 

In the mean time, I shall conclude this paper with an 
instance of British clemency , from Smollett’s History of 
England, vol. xi. p. 239, printed in London. It will serve 
to show how dismal the situation of a conquered people is, 
and that the only security is an effectual defence. 

We all know that the Stuart family and the house of 
Hanover opposed each other for the crown of England. The 
Stuart family stood first in the line of succession, hut the 
other was the most successful. 

In July, 1T45, Charles, the son of the exiled king, landed 
in Scotland, collected a small force, at no time exceeding 
five or six thousand men, and made some attempts to re-es¬ 
tablish his claim. The late duke of Cumberland, uncle to 
the present king of England, was Hent against him, and on 
the 16th of April following, Charles was totally defeated at 
Culloden, in Scotland. Success and power are the only 
situations in which clemency can be shown, and those who 
are cruel, because they arc victorious, can with the same 
facility act any other degenerate character. 

“ Immediately after the decisive action at Culloden, the 
duke «‘f Cumberland took possession of Inverness; where 
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iix and thirty deserters, convicted by a court martial, were 
ordered to be executed: then lie detached several parties to 
ravage the country. One of these apprehended the Lady 
Macintosh, who was sent prisoner to Inverness, plundered 
her house, and drove away ner cattle, though her husband 
was actually in the service of the government. The castle 
of Lord Lovat was destroyed. The French prisoners were 
sent to Carlisle and Penrith: Kilmarnock, Bahnerino. 
Cromartie, and his son, the lord Macleod, were conveyed by 
sea to London; and those of an inferior rant were eonlinea 
in different prisons. The marquis of Tullibardine, together 
with a brother of the earl of Dumnore and Murray, the 
pretender’s secretary, were seized and transported to the 
tower of London, to which the earl of Traquaire had been 
committed on suspicion; and the eldest son of lord Lovat 
was imprisoned in the castle of Edinburgh. In a word, all 
the jails in Great Britain, from the capital, northwards, were 
filled with thoBe unfortunate captives, and great numb era 
of them were crowded together in the holds of ahips, where 
they perished in the most deplorable manner, for want of 
air and exercise. Some Tebel chiefs escaped in two French 
frigates that arrived on the coast of Lochaber about the end 
of April, and engaged three vessels belonging to his Britan¬ 
nic majesty, which they obliged to retire. Otncvs embarked 
,on board a ship on the coast of Buchan, and were conveyed 
to Norway, from whence they travelled to Sweden. In the 
month of May, the duke of Cumberland advanced with the 
army into the Highlands, as far as fort Augustus, where he 
encamped: and sent off detachments on all hands, to hunt 
down the fugitives, aj?d Jay waste the country with fire and 
sword. The castles of Glengaiy and Lochicl were plun¬ 
dered and burned; every house, hut, or habitation, met 
with the same fate, without distinction j *nd all the cattle 
and provision were carried off; the men were either shot 
upon the mountains, like wild beasts, or put to death in cold 
blood, without form of trial; the women, after having seen 
their husbands and fathers murdered, were subjected to 
brutal violation, and then turned out naked, with their 
children, to starve on the barren heatliB. One whole family 
was* enclosed in a barn, and consumed to ashes. ThoBe 
ministers of vengeance were so alert in the execution of 
their office, that m a few days there was neither house, cot¬ 
tage, man, nor beast, to be seen within the compass of fifty 
miles; all was ruin, silence, and desolation.” 
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1 have here presented the reader with one of the most 
shocking instances of cruelty ever practised, and 1 leave it 
to rest on his mind, that he may he fully impressed with a 
sense of the destruction he has escaped, in case Britain had 
conquered America : and likewise, that he may see and feel 
the necessity, as well for hia own personal safety, as for the 
honor, tile interest, and happiness of the whole community, 
to omit or delay no one preparation necessary to secure the 
ground which wc so happily stand upon, 

TO THE PEOPLE OF AMER ICA 

On the expenses, arrangements and disbursements for carrying on the 
icar y and finishing it icilh honor and advantage. 

When any necessity or occasion has pointed out the con¬ 
venience of addressing the public, I have never made it a 
consideration whether the subject was popular or unpopular, 
but whether it was right or wrong; for that which is right 
will become popular, and that which is wrong, though Dy 
mistake it may obtain the cry or fashion of the day, will 
soon lose the power of delusion, and sink into dieeeteem. 

A remarkable instance of this happened in the case of 
Silas Deane; and I mention this circumstance with the 
greater case, because the poison of his hypocrisy spread over 
the whole country, and every man, almost without excep¬ 
tion, thought me wrong in opposing him. The best friends 
I then had, except Mr. Laurens, stood at a distance, and this 
tribute, which is due to his constancy, I pay to him with 
respect, and that tho readier, because he is not here to hear 
it. If it reaches him in his imprisonment, it will afford him 
an agreeable reflection. 

“ As he rose like a rocket , he would fall Uhe a stick?' is a 
metaphor which I applied to Mr. Deane, in the first piece 
which I published respecting him, and he has exactly ful¬ 
filled the description. The credit he so unjustly obtained 
from the public, he lost in almost as short a time. The de¬ 
lusion perished as it fell, and he soon saw himself stripped 
of popular support. His more intimate acquaintances began 
to doubt, and to desert him long before he left America, and 
at his departure, he saw himself the object of general suspi¬ 
cion. When he arrived in France, he endeavored to effect 
by treason what ho had failed to accomplish by fraud. Hie 
plana, schemes and projects, together with his expectation 
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of being sent to Holland to negotiate a loan of money, had 
all miscarried. He then began traducing and accusing 
America of every crime, which could injure her reputation. 
“That she was a ruined country; that she only meant to 
make a tool of France, to get what money she could out of 
her, and then to leave her, and accommodate with Britum.” 
Of all which and much more, Colonel Laurens and myself 
when in Franee, informed Dr. Franklin, who had not before 
heard of it And to complete the character of a traitor, he 
has, by letters to this country since, some of which, in his 
own hand writing, are now in the possession of congress, 
used every expression and argument in his power, to injure 
the reputation of France, and to advise America to renounce 
her alliance, and surrender up her independence.* Thus in 
France he abuses America, and in his letters to America he 
abuses France; and is endeavoring to create disunion be¬ 
tween the two countries, by the same arts of double-dealing 
by which he caused diasentions among the commissioners in 
Pans, and distractions in America. But his life has been 
fraud, and his character is that of a plodding, plotting^ 
cringing mercenary, capable of any disguise that suited hia 

S urpoae. His final detection has very happily cleared up 
lose mistakes, and removed that uneasiness, which hia un¬ 
principled conduct occasioned. Every one now sees him in 
the same light; for towards friends or enemies he acted with 
the same deception and injustice, and his name, like that oC 
Amoldy ought now to be forgotten among us. As this is 
the first time that I have mentioned him since my return 
from France, it is my intention that it shall be the lasL 
From this digression, which for several reasons I thought 
necessary to give, I now proceed to the purport of my ad¬ 
dress. 

I consider the war of America against Britain as the 
country's war, the public’s war, or the war of the people in 
their own behalf, for the security of their natural rights, 
and the protection of their own property. It is not the war 
of congress, the war of the assemblies, or the war of the 
government in any line whatever. The country first, by a 

n 11 t. William Marshall, of this city, formerly a pilot, who had been taken .u 
h lift and carried to England, and got from thence to France, brought over let¬ 
ters from Mr, Deane to America^ one of which was directed to “Robert Mor¬ 
ris, Epq ” Mr. Mom a sent it unopened to congress, and advised Mr. Marshall 
10 deliver the others there, which he did. The letters were of the same put- 
port with those which have boon already published under the signature of 1 
Deane, to which they had frequent nfevWQOft. 
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mutual compact, resolved to defend their rights and main- 
tom their independence, at the hazard of their lives and 
f&ituneSy they elected their representatives, by whom they 
appointed their members of congress, and said, act you for 
us, and we will support you , This is the true ground and 
principle of the war on the part of America, and, conse¬ 
quently, there remains nothing to do, hut for every one to 
fulfil his obligation. 

It was next to impossible that a new country, engaged in 
anew undertaking, could set off systematically right at first. 
She saw not the extent of the struggle that she was involved 
in, neither could she avoid the beginning. She supposed 
every step that she took, and every resolution which she 
formed, would bring her enemy to reason and close the con¬ 
test Those failing, she was forced into new measures; and 
these, like the former, being fitted to her expectations, and 
failing in their turn, left her continually unprovided, and 
without system. The enemy, likewise, was induced to pro¬ 
secute the waJ, from the temporary expedients we adopted 
for carrying it on. Wo were continually expecting to see 
their credit exhausted, and they were looking to see out 
currency fail; and tl/is, between their watching us, and we 
them, tnc hopes of both have boen deceived, and the child¬ 
ishness of tlic expectation has sorved to increase the expense. 

Yet, who through this wilderness of error, has been to 
blame ? Where is the man who can say the fault, in part, 
has not been liie l They were the natural, unavoidable 
errorB of the day. They were the errors of a whole coun¬ 
try, which nothing but experience could detect and time 
remove. Neither could the circumstances of America ad¬ 
mit of system, till either the paper currency was fixed or 
Laid aside. No calculation of a finance could be made on 
medium failing without reason, and fluctuating without rule. 

But there is one error which might have been prevented 
and was not; and as it is not my custom to flatter, but to 
serve mankind, I will speak it freely. It certainly was the 
dntv of every assembly on the continent to have known, at 
all times, what was the condition of its treasury, and to have 
ascertained at every period of depreciation, now much the 
Teal worth of the taxes fell short of their nominal value. 
This knowledge, which might have been easily gained, in 
the time of it, would have enabled them to have kept their 
constituents well informed, and this is one of the greatest 
iuties of representation. They ought to have studied and 
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calculated the expenses of the war, the quota of each state, 
and the consequent proportion that would fall on each man’s 
property for his defence; and this must easily have shown 
to them, that a tax of one hundred pounds could not be paid 
by a bushel of apples or an hundred of flour, which was 
often the case two or three years ago. Eut instead of this, 
which would have been plain and upright dealing, the little 
line of temporary popularity, the feather of an hour's dura¬ 
tion, was too much pursued; and in this involved condition 
of things, every state, for the want of a little thinking, or 
a little information, supposed that it supported the whole 
expenses of the war, when in fact it fell, by the time the 
tax was levied and collected, above three-fourths short of its 
own quota. 

Impressed with a sense of the danger to which the coun¬ 
try was exposed by this lax method of doing business, and 
the prevailing errors of the day, I published, last October 
was a twelvemonth, the Crisis Vo. X., on the revenues of 
America, and tho yearly expense of carrying on the war. 
My estimation of the latter, together with the civil list of 
congress and the civil list of the several states, was two mil¬ 
lion pounds sterling, which is very nearly nine millions of 
dollars. 

Since that time, congress have gone into a calculation, 
and have estimated the expenses of the war department and 
the civil list of congress (exclusive of the civil list of tho 
several governments) at eight millions of dollars; and as tho 
remaining million will be fully sufficient for the civil list 
of the several states, the two calculations are exceedingly 
near each other. 

The sum of eight millions of dollars they have called upon 
the states to fund eh, and their quotas are as follows, which 
I shall preface with the resolution itself. 


u By the United State* in eonyreM auembled. 

Oetober SO, If SI. 

“ JSewlved, That the respective states be called upon to 
furnish the treasury of the United States with their quotas 
of eight millions of dollars, for the war department and civil 
list for the ensuing year, to be paid quarterly, in equal pro¬ 
portions, the first payment to be made on tne first day of 
April next. 

Jitsolvedi That a committee consisting of a member from 
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each state, be appointed to apportion to the several states 
the quota of the above aum. 

t£ November 2d, The committee appointed to ascertain 
the proportions of the several states of the monies to bo 
raised for the expenses of the ensuing year, report the fol¬ 
lowing resolutions: 

il That the aum of eight millions of dollars, as required to 
be raised by the resolutions of the 30th of October la^ he 
paid by the states in the following proportion; 


Xew-riftTnpatiire.. 

Massachusetts. 

Rhode Island. 

Connecticut .. 

KcTT-YOTk . 

New-Jersey. 

PearisjlT&nia., 

Delaware.. 

Maryland.. 

Yirgiuia. 

North Carolina. 

South Carolina. 

Georgia. 


. |3T3 P 508 

. 1,807,696 

... ................ 218.634 

.. 747,106 

. 878,568 

. 485,670 

. 1,120,704 

.. 112,086 

. 033,996 

. 1,807,504 

.. 622,677 

. 373,508 

.*. 24,005 


<8,000,000 


“ litsolved. That it be recommended to the several states, 
to pay taxes for raising their quotas of money for the United 
States, separate from those laid for their own particular use.” 

On these resolutions I shall offer several remarks. 

1st, On the sum itself, and the ability of the country. 

2d, On the several quotas, and the nature of a union. 
And, 

3d, On the manner of collection and expenditure. 

lHt, On the sum itself, and the ability or the country. As 
I know my own calculation is as low as possible, and as the 
sum called for by congress, according to their calculation, 
agreee very nearly therewith, I am sensible it cannot possibly 
be lower. Neither can it be done for that, unless there is 
ready money to go to market with; and even in that case, 
it is only by the utmost management and economy that it 
can be made to do. 

By the accounts which were laid before the British parlia¬ 
ment last spring, it appeared that the charge of only subsist¬ 
ing, that is, feeding their army m America, c03t annually 
four million pounds sterling, which is very nearly eighteen 
millions of dollars. Now if^ for eight millions, we can Iced, 
clothe, arm. provide for, and pay an army sufficient for our 
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defence, the very comparison shows that the money muBt be 
well laid out. 

It may be of Game use, cither in debate or conversation, 
to attend to the progress of the expenses of an army, because 
it will enable us to see on what part any deficiency will fall. 

The first thing is, to feed them and provide for the sick. 

Second to clothe them. 

Third, to arm and furnish them. 

Fourth, to provide means for removing them from place 
to place. And, 

Irifth. to pay them. 

The nrBt and second are absolutely necessary to them as 
men. The third and fourth are equally ae necessary to thorn 
as an army. And the fifth is their just due. Now if the 
auna which shall be raised should fall short, either by the 
several acts of the states for raisins: it, or by the manner of 
collecting it, the deficiency will fall on the fifth head, the 
soldiers’ pay, which would be defrauding them, and eternally 
disgracing ourselves. It would be a blot on the councils, 
the country, and the revolution of America, and a man 
would hereafter be ashamed to own that he had any hand 
in it. 

But if the deficiency should be still shorter, it would next 
fall on the fourth head, the means of removing the army 
*rom place to place ; and, in this case, the army must either 
standstill where it can be of no use, or seize ou horses, carts, 
wagons, or any means of transportation which it can lay 
hold of; and in this instance the country suffers. In short, 
every attempt to da a thing for less than it can be done for, 
is sure to become at last both a loss and a dishonor. 

But the country cannot bear it, say some. ThiH has been 
the most expensive doctrine that ever was held out, and cost 
America millions of money for no thin g. Can the country 
hear to be overrun, ravaged, and ruined by an enemy ? 
This will immediately follow where defence ie wanting, and 
defence will ever be wanting where sufficient revenues are 
not provided. But this is oiDy one part of the folly. The 
second is, that when the danger comes, invited in part by 
)ur not preparing against it, we have been obliged, in a 
lumber of instances, to expend double the sums to do that 
which at first might have been dene for half the money. 
But this is not all. A third mischief has been, that gram 

ail sorts, flour, beef, fodder* horses, carts, wagons, or what¬ 
ever was absolutely or imraeriia uiy wanted, have been taken 
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without pay. Now, I ask, why was all this done, but from 
that extremely weak and expensive doctrine, that the country 
could not boar it t That is, that she could not hear, in the 
first instance, that which would have saved her twice as 
much at last; or, in proverbial language, that she could not 
bear to pay a penny to save a pound ; the consequence of 
which has been, that she has paid a pound for a penny. 
Why are there so many unpaia certificates in almost every 
man’s hands, but from the parsimony of not providing suf¬ 
ficient revenues 1 Besides, the doctrine contradicts itself; 
because, if the whole country cannot bear it, how is it 
possible that a part should 1 And yet this has been the 
case: for those things have been had ; and they must bo 
had; but the misfortune is, that they have been obtained in 
a very unequal manner, and upon expensive credit, whcrcaa, 
with ready money, they might have been purchased for half 
the price, and nobody distressed. 

But there is another thought which ought to strike us, 
which is, how is the army to bear the want of food, clothing 
and other necessaries? The man who is at home, can turn 
himself a thousand ways, and find as many means of ease, 
convenience or relief: hut a soldier’s life admits of nono 
of thoso: their wants cannot be supplied from themselves : 
for an army, though it lb the defence of a state, is at the 
same time the child of a country, or must be provided for in 
every thing. 

And lastly, The doctrine is false. There are not three 
millions of people in any part of the universe, who live bu 
well, or have such a fund of ability as in America, The in¬ 
come of a common laborer, who is industrious, is equal to 
that of the generality of tradesmen, in England. In the 
mercantile line, I have not heard of one who could be Eaid 
to be a bankrupt Bince tk6 war began, and in England they 
have been without number, In America almost every far¬ 
mer lives on his own landa, and in England not one in a 
hundred does. In short, it seems as if the poverty of that 
country had made them furiouB, and they were determined 
to risk all to recover all. 

Yet, notwithstanding those advantages on the part of 
America, true it is, that had it not been for the operation of 
taxes for our necessary defence, we had sunk into a stare of 
sloth and poverty : for there was more wealth lost by neglect¬ 
ing to till the earth in the years 1776, ’77, *78, than the 
quota of taxcB e mounts to. flint which is lost by neglect. 
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of tliis kind, is lost for ever: whereas that which is paid, ana 
continues in the country, returns to us again; and at the 
same time that it provides us with defence, it operated not 
only os a spur, but as a premium to our industry. 

I shall now proceed to the second head, m on the sevtf'ol 
quota*) and, the nature of a union. 

There was a time when America had no other bond of 
union, than that of common interest and affection. The 
whole country flew to the relief of Boston, and, making her 
cause their own, participated in her cares and administered 
to hor wants. Tne fate of war, since that day, has carried 
the calamity in a ten-fold proportion to the southward; but 
in the mean time the union has "been strengthened by a legal 
compact of the stated, jointly and severally ratified, and that 
which before was choice, or the duty of affection, is now 
likewise the duty of legal obligation. 

Tho union of America is the foundation-stone of her inde¬ 
pendence ; the rock on which it is built; and is something 
so sacred in her constitution, that we ought to watch every 
word we speak, and every thought we think, that we injure 
it not, even by mistake. When a multitude, extended, or 
rather scattered, over a continent in the manner we were, 
mutually agree to form one common centre whereon the 
whole anal! move, to accomplish a particular purpose, all 
parts must act together and alike, or act not at all, and a 
stoppage in any one is a stoppage of the whole, at least for 
a time. 

Thus the several states have sent representatives to assem¬ 
ble together in congi'osa, and they have empowered that 
body, which thus becomes their centre, and are no other 
than themselves in representation, to conduct and manage 
the war, while their constituents at-home attend to the do¬ 
mestic cares of the country, their internal legislation, their 
farms, professions or employments: for it is only by reducing 
complicated things to method and orderly connexion that 
they can be understood with advantage, or pursued with 
success. Congress, by virtue of this delegation] estimates 
the expense, and apportions it out to the several parts of the 
empire according to their several abilities; and bere the 
debate must end, because each state has already had its 
voice, and the matter has undergone its whole portion of 
argument, and can no more be altered by any particular 
state, than a law of any state, after it has passed, can bo 
altered by any individual. For with respect to those things 
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which immediately concern the onion, and for which the 
union was purposely established, and is intended to secure, 
each state h to the United States what each individual is tc 
the state he livea in. A.nd it is on this grand point, this 
movement upon one centre, that out existence as a nation, 
q\\y happiness as a people, and our safety as individuals, 
depend. 

It may happen that some state or other may be somewhat 
over or under rated, but this cannot be much. The ex¬ 
perience which lias been had upon the matter, has nearly 
ascertained their Beveral abilities. But even in this case, it 
can only admit of an appeal to the United States, but can¬ 
not authorise any state to make the alteration itself, any 
more than our internal government can. admit an individual 
to do so in the case of an act of assembly j for if one state 
can do it, than may another do the same, and the instant 
this is done the whole is undone. 

Neither is it supposable that any single state can be a 
judge of alL the comparative reasons which may influence 
tlie'eollective body in arranging the quotas of the continent. 
The circumstances of the several states are frequently vary¬ 
ing, occasioned by the accidents of war and commerce, and 
it will often fall upon some to help Others, rather beyond what 
their exact proportion at another time might be; but even 
this assistance is as naturally and politically included in the 
idea of a union, as that of any particular assigned propor¬ 
tion; because we know not whose turn it may bo next to 
want assistance, for which reason that state is the wisest 
which sets the beat example. 

Though in matters of bounden duty and reciprocal affec¬ 
tion, it is rather a degeneracy from the honesty and ardour 
of the heart to admit anything selfish to partake in the 
government of out conduct, yet in cases where our duty, 
our affections, and our interest all coincide, it may he of 
some use to observe their union. The United States will 
become heir to an extensive quantity of vacant land, and 
their several titles to shares and quotas thereof, will naturally 
be adjusted according to their relative quotas during the 
war, exclusive of that inability which may unfortunately 
arise to any state by the enemy’s holding possession of a 
part; but as this is a cold matter of intorest, I page it by, 
and proceed to my third head, uts. 
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ON TEE HANNER OF COLLECTION AND EXFENDITCKE. 

It hath been our error, as well as our misfortune, to 
blend the affairs of each state, especially in money matters, 
with those of the United States; whereas, it is our ease, 
convenience and interest, £o keep them separate. The ex¬ 
penses of the United States for carrying on the war, and the 
expenses of each state for its own domestic government, are 
distinct things, and to involve them is a sonree of perplexity 
and a cloak for fraud. I love method, because I sec and 
am convinced of its beauty and advantage. Itfe that which 
makes all business easy and understood, and without which, 
everything becomes embarrassed and difficult. 

There are certain powers which the people of each state 
Have delegated to their legislative and executive bodies, and 
there are other powers which the people of every state have 
delegated to congress, among which is that of conducting 
the war, and, consequently, of managing the expenses at- 
fehding it; foT how else can that be managed, which con¬ 
cerns every state, but hy a delegation from each? When a 
state has furnished its quota, it has an undoubted right to 
know how it has l>eeu applied, and it is as much the duty 
of congress to inform the state of the one, as it is the duty 
of the state to provide the other. 

In the resolution of congress already recited, it is recom¬ 
mended to the several states to lay taxes for raising their 
quotas of money for the United States, separate from those 
laid for their own- particular use . 

This is a most necessary point to be observed, and the 
distinction should follow all the way through. They should 
be levied, paid and collected, separately, and kept separate 
in every instance. Neither have the civil officers of any 
state, or the government of that state, the least right to 
touch that money which the people pay for the support of* 
their army nud the war, any more than congress has to 
touch that which each state raises for its own use. 

This distinction will naturally be followed by another. It 
will occasion every state to examine nicely into the expenses 
oi its civil list, and to regulate, reduce, and bring it into 
better order than it has hitherto been ; because the money 
for that purpose must be raised apart, and accounted for to 
the public separately. But while the monies of both were 
blended, the necessary nicety was not observed, and the 
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poor soldier, who ought to have been the first, was tlio last 
who was thought of. • 

Another convenience will be, that the people, by paying 
the taxes separately, will know what they are for; and wiB 
likewise know that those which are for the defence of the 
country will cease with the war, or soon after. For although, 
as I have before observed, the war is their own, and for the 
support of their own rights and the protection of their own 
property, yet they have the same right to know, that they 
nave to pay, and it is the want of not knowing that is often 
the cause of disBatisfaction. 

Tills regulation of keeping the taxes separate has given 
rise to a regulation in the office of finance, by which it was 
directed, 

“That the receivers shall, at the end of every month, 
make out an exact account of the monieB received by them 
respectively, during such month, specifying therein the 
names of the persona from whom the same Bhall have been 
received, the dates and the snms; which account they shall 
respectively cause to be published in one of the newspapers 
of the state; to the end that every citizen may know how 
much of the monies collected from him, in taxes, is trans- 
milted to the treasury of the United States for the support 
of the war; and also, that it may be known what monies 
have been at the order of the superintendent of finance. It 
being proper and necessary, tuat, in a free country, the 
people should be as fully informed of the administration of 
their affairs as the nature of things will admit,” 

It is an agreeable thing to see a spirit of order and 
economy taking place, after such a series of errors and diffi¬ 
culties. A government or an administration, who means 
and actB honestly, has nothing to fear, and consequently has 
nothing to conceal; and it would be of use if a man tidy or 
quarterly account was to be published, as well of the expen¬ 
ditures as of the receipts. Fight millions of dollarB must 
be husbanded with an exceeding deal of eare to make it do, 
and, therefore, as the management must be reputable, thu 
publication would be serviceable, 

I have heard of petitions which have been presen ted to the 
assembly of this atate (and probably the same may have 
happened in other states) praying to have the taxes lowered. 
Now the only way to keep taxes low is, for the United States 
to have ready money to go to market with : and though the 
taxes to be raised for the present year will fall heavy, and 
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there will naturally be some difficulty in paying them, yet 
the difficultyt in proportion as money spreads about the 
country, Tyill every day grow Iosb, and in the end we shall 
save some millions of dollars by it. We see what a bitter, 
revengeful enemy we have to deal with, and any expense is 
cheap compared to their merciless paw. We have seen the 
unfortunate Carolinoans hunted like partridges on the moun¬ 
tains, and it is only by providing moans for our defence, that 
we shall be kept from the same condition. When we think 
or talk about taxes, we ought to recollect that we lie down 
in peace and Bleep in safety; that we can follow our farms 
or stores or other occupations, in prosperous tranquillity; 
and that these inestimable blessings are procured to us by 
the taxes that wc pay. In this view, our taxes arc pro¬ 
perly our insurance money; they are what we pay to be 
made safe, and, in strict policy, are the best money we can 
Lay out. 

It was my intention to offer some remarks on this impost 
Law of five per cent, recommended by congress, and to be 
established as a fund for the payment of the loan-office cer¬ 
tificates, and other debts of the United States ; but I have 
already extended my piece beyond my intention. And as 
this fund will make our system of finance complete, and is 
strictly just, and consequently requires nothing but honesty 
to do it, there ncodB but little to be said upon it. 

Common Sense. 

PkUa&lpkia, March *, 1788. 




hTUMBER XH. 

ON THE PRESENT STATE OF NEWS. 

Sdjoe the arrival of two, if not three packets, in quick 
succession, at New-York, from England, a variety of uncon¬ 
nected news has circulated through the country, and afforded 
as great a variety of speculation. 

That something is the matter in the cabinet and councils 
of our enemies, on the other side of the water, is certain— 
that they have run their length of madness, and arc under 
the necessity of changing their measures may easily be seen 
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into; but to what this rhange of measures may amount, or 
how far it may correspond with our interest, happiness and 
duty, is yet uncertain j and from what we haveldtherto ex¬ 
perienced, we have too much reason to suspect them in every 

I do not address this publication eo much to the people of 
America as to the British ministry, whoever they may be, 
for if it is their intention to promote any kind of negotia¬ 
tion, it is proper they should know beforehand, that the 
United States have as much honor as bravery; and that they 
are no more to be seduced from their alliance; that their 


line of politics informed and not dependant, like that of their 
enemy, on chance and accident. 

On our part, in order to know, at any time, what the 
British government will do, we have only to find out what 
they ought not to do, and this last will be their conduct 
Forever changing and forever wrong; too distant from Amer 
ica to improve in circumstances, and too unwise to foresee 
them; scheming without principle, and executing without 
probability, their whole line of management has hitherto 
been blunder and baseness. Every campaign has added 
to their loss, and every year to their disgrace: till unable to 
go on, and ashamed to go back, their politics have come to 
a halt, and all their fine prospects to a halter. 

Could our affections forgive, or humanity forget the 
wounds of an injured country—we might, under the influ¬ 
ence of a momentary oblivion, stand still and laugh. But 
they are engraven where no amusement can conceal them, 
and of a kind for which there is no recompense. Can ye 
restoro to us the beloved dead f Can ye say to the grave, 
give up the murdered? Can yc obliterate from our memo¬ 
ries those who are no more? Think not then to tamper 
with our feelings by insidious contrivance, nor suffocate ouj 
humanity by seducing ua to dishonor. 

In March 1780, 1 published part of the Crisis, No. Till, 
in the newspapers, but did not conclude it in the following 
papers, and the remainder has lain by me till the present 
day. 


There appeared about that time some disposition in the 
British cabinet to cease the further prosecution of the war, 
and as I had formed my opinion that whenever such a de¬ 
sign should take place, it would he accompanied with a dis¬ 
honor able proposition to America, respecting France, I had 
suppressed the remainder of that number, not to expose th« 
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baseness of any such proposition. But the arrival ol the 
next news from England* declared her determination to go 
on with the war* and consequently as the political object 1 
had then in view was not become a subject, It was unneces¬ 
sary in me to bring it forward* which is tho reason it was 
never published. 

The matter which I allude to in the unpublished part* I 
Bhall now make a quotation of* and apply it as the more en¬ 
larged stato of things* at this day* shall makb convenient or 
necessary. 

It was as follows: 

“By the speeches which have appeared from the British 
parliament, it is easy to perceive to what impolitic and im¬ 
prudent excesses their passions and prejudices have, in every 
instance* carried them during the present war. Provoked 
at the upright and honorable treaty between America and 
France, they imagined that nothing more was necessary to 
be done to prevent it? final ratification* than to promise* 
through the agency of their commissioners (Carlisle, Eden 
and Johnston) a repeal of their once offensive acts of parlia¬ 
ment. The vanity of tho conceit, was as unpardonable as 
the experiment was impolitic. And so convinced am I of 
their wrong ideas of America, that I shall not wonder, if in 
their last stage of political phrenzy, they propose to her to 
break her alliance with France* and enter into one with 
them. Such a proposition, should it ever be made* and it 
has been already more than once hinted at in parliament* 
would discover such a disposition to perfidiousness, and such 
disregard of honor and morals, as would add the finishing 
vice to national corruption.—I do not mention this to put 
America on the watch, but to put England on her guard, 
that she do not* in the looseness of her heart, envelope in 
disgrace every fragment of her reputation. 1 ’ Thus far the 
quotation. 

By the complexion of somo part of tho news which has 
transpired through the New-York papers, it seems probable 
that this insidious era in the British politics is beginning to 
make its appearance. I wish it may not; for that which is 
a disgrace to human nature, throws something of a shade 
over all the human character, and each individual feels his 
share of the wound that is given to the whole. 

The policy of Britain has ovor been to divide America in 
some way or other. In the beginning of the dispute, she 
practised every art to prevent or destroy the union of the 
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states, well knowing 1 that could she once get them to stand 
singly, she could conquer them unconditionally. Failing in 
this project in America, she renewed it in Europe; and, 
after the alliance had taken place, she made secret offers to 
France to induce her to give up America; aud what is still 
more extra ordinary, she at the same time made propositions 
to Dr. Franklin, then in Paris, the very court to which she 
was secretly applying, to draw off America from France. 
But this is not all. 

On the 14th of September, 1778, the British court, through 
their secretary, lord Weymouth, made application to the 
marquis d’Almodovar, the Spanish ambassador at London, 
to “ ask the m&diation” for these were the words, of the court 
of Spam, for the purpose of negociating a peace with France, 
leaving America £as I shall hereafter show) out of tha ques¬ 
tion. Spain readily offered her mediation, and likewise the 
city of Madrid as the place of conference, hut withal, pro¬ 
posed, that the United States of America should be invited 
to the treaty, and considered as independent during the time 
the business was negotiating. But this was not the view of 
England. She wanted to draw France from the war, that 
ahe might uninterruptedly pour out all her force and furr 
upon America; and being disappointed in this plan,as well 
through the open and generous conduct of op a in, as the 
detennination of France, she refused the mediation which 
she had solicited. 

I shall now give some extracts from the justifying memo¬ 
rial of the Spanish court, in which she lias set the conduct 
and character of Britain, with respect to America, in a clear 
and striking point of light. 

The memorial, speaking of the refusal of the British court 
to meet in conference, with commissioners from the United 
States, who were to be considered as independent during the 
time of the conference, says, 

(< It is a thing very extraordinary and even ridiculous, that 
the court of London, who treats the colonies as independent, 
not only in acting, but of right, during the war, should have 
a repugnance to treat them as such only in acting during a 
truce, or suspension of hostilities. The convention of Sara 
toga ; the reputing general Bnrgoyno as a lawful prisoner, 
in order to suspend nia trial; the exchange and liberation 
of other prisoners made from the colonies; the having 
named commissioners to go and supplicate the Americans, 
at their own doors, request peace of them, ;md treat with 
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them and the congress: and, finally, by a thousand other 
acts of this sort, authorized hy the court of London, which 
have been, and are true signs of the acknowledgment of 
their independence, 

“ In aggravation of all the foregoing, at the same time 
the British cabinet answered the king of Spain in the terms 
already mentioned, they were insinuating themselves at the 
court of France by means of secret emissaries, and making 
very great offers to her, to abandon the colonies and make 
peace with England. But there ifl yet more; for at this 
same time the English ministry were treating, by means of 
another certain emissary, with Dr. Franklin, minister pleni¬ 
potentiary from the colonies, residing at Paris, to whom they 
made various proposals to disunite them from France, and 
accommodate matters with England. 

£l From what has been observed, it evidently follows, that 
the whole of the British politics was, to disunite the two 
courts of Paris and Madrid, by means of the suggestions and 
offers which she separately made to them; and also to sepa¬ 
rate the colonies from their treaties and engagements entered 
into with France, and induce them to arm against the house 
of Bourbon, or more probably to oppress them when they 
found) from breaking their engagements, that they stood alone 
and vkthout protection, 

“ This, therefore, is the net they laid for the American 
states; that is to Bay, to tempt them with flattering and 
very magnificent promises to come to an accommodation 
with them, exclusive of any intervention of Spain or France, 
that the British ministry might always remain the arbiters 
of the fate of the colonies. 

“ But the Catholic king (the king of Spain} faithful on the 
one part of the engagements which bind him to the Most 
Christian king (the king of France} his nephew; just and 
upright on the other, to his own subjects, whom he ought to 
protect and guard against so many insult b ; and finally, full 
of humanity and compassion for the Americans and other 
individuals who suffer in the present war; he iB determined 
to pursue and prosecute it, and to make all the efforts in liis 
power, until he can obtain a solid and permanent peace, 
with full and satisfactory securities that it shall be observed.” 

Tlius far the memorial; a translation of which into Eng¬ 
lish, may be seen in full, under the head of State Papers, m 
the Annual Register, for 1779, p. 367. 

The extracts I have here given, serve to show the various 
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endeavors and contrivances of the enemy, to draw France 
from her connection with America, and to prevail on her to 
make a separate peace with England, leaving America 
totally out of the question, and at the mercy of a mcrcilesB, 
unprincipled enemy. The opinion, likewise, which Spain 
has formed of the British cabinet character, for meanness 
and perfidiouBneas, is so exactly the opinion of America, 
respecting it, that the memorial, in this instance, contains 
oar own statements and language; for people, however 
remote, who think alike, will unavoidably speak alike. 

Thus we see the insidious use which Britain endeavoured 
to make of the propositions of peace under the mediation of 
Spain. 1 shall now proceed to tlie second proposition under 
the mediation of the emperor of Germany and the empress 
of Russia ; the general outline of which was, that a congress 

the several powers at war, should meet at Vienna, in 1781, 
to settle preliminaries of peace. 

I could wish myself at liberty to make use of all the infor¬ 
mation which I am possessed of on thU subject, but as there 
is a delicacy in the matter, I do not conceive it prudent, at 
least at present, to make references and quotations in the 
same manner as I have done with respect to the mediation 
of Spnin, who published the whole proceedings herself; and 
therefore, what comes from me, on this part of the business, 
must rest on my own credit with the public, assuring them, 
that when the whole proceedings, relative to the proposed 
congress of Vienna, shall appeal - , they will find my account 
not only true, but studiously moderate. 

We know at the time this mediation wag on the carpet, 
the expectation of the British king and ministry rail high 
with respect to the conquest of America. The English 
packet which was taken with the mail on board, and carried 
mto l'Orient, in France, contained letters from lord G. Ger¬ 
maine to Sir Henry Clinton, which expressed in the fullest 
terms tho ministerial idea of a total conquest. Copies of 
tlioBC letters were sent to congress and published in the news¬ 
papers of last year. Colonel Laurens brought over the 
originals, some of which, signed in the hand writing of the 
then secretary, Germaine, arc now in my possession. 

Filled with these high ideas, nothing could be more inso¬ 
lent towards America than the language of the British court 
on the proposed mediation. A peace with France and 
Spain aim anxiously solicited ; but America, as before, was 
to be left to her mercy, neither would she hear any proposi- 
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tion for admitting an agent from tho United Stales into th# 
congress of Vienna. 

On the other hand, Prance, with an open, noble, and 
manly determination, and the fidelity of a good ally, would 
licar no proposition for a separate peace, nor even meet in 
congress at Vienna, without aD agent from America: and 
likewise that the independent character of the United States, 
represented by the agent, should be fully and unequivocally 
denned and settled before any conference should be entered 
on. The reasoning of the court of Franco on the several 
propositions of the two imperial courts, which relate to us, 
15 rather in the style of an American than an ally, and she 
advocated the cause of America as if bIic had been America 
herself.—Thus the second mediation, like the first, proved 
ineffectual. 

But since that time, a reverse of fortune has overtaken the 
British arms, and all their high expectations are daBhed to 
the ground. The noblo exertions to the southward under 
gen era! Greene; the successful operations of the allied anus 
m tho Chesapeake ; the loss of most of their islands in the 
We6t Indies, and Minorca in the Mediterranean ; the perse.-’ 
vering spirit of Spain against Gibraltar; the expected cap¬ 
ture of Jamaica; the failure of making a separate peace 
with Holland, and the expense of an hundred millions ster¬ 
ling, by which all these fine losses were obtained, have read 
them a loud lesson of disgraceful misfortune, and necessity 
has called on them to change their ground. 

In this situation of confusion and despair their present 
councils have no fixed character. It ifl now the hurricane 


months of British politics. Every day seems to have a storm 
of its own, and they are scudding under the hare poleB of 
hope. Beaten, hut not humble; condemned, but not peni¬ 
tent ; they act like men trembling at fate and catching at a 
straw. From this convulsion, in the entrails of their poli¬ 
tics, it is more than probable, that the mountain groaning 
in labor, will bring forth a mouse, as to its size, and a mon¬ 
ster in its make. They will try on America the same in¬ 
sidious artB they tried on France and Spain. 

We sometimes experience sensations to which language is 
not equal. The conception is too bulky to be boro alive, 
and in the torture of thinking, we stand dumb. Our feel- 

i * * _ii _ 1 1 _ _ ■ * i __ j ■ _j 
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the mind, and we look about for helps to show our thoughts 
by. Such must be the sensation of America, whenever 
Britain, teeming with corruption, shall propose to her to 
sacrifice her faith. 

But, exclusive of the wickedness, there is a personal 
offence contained in every such attempt. It is calling us 
viLlaius: for no man asks another to act the villain unless 
he believes him inclined to be one. No man attempts to 
seduce a truly honest woman. It is the supposed looseness 
of her mind that Btarts the thoughts of seduction, and be 
who offers it calls her a prostitute. Our pride is always 
hurt by the same propositions which offend our principles ; 
for when we are shocked at. the crime we are wounded by 
the suspicion of our compliance. 

Could I convey a thought that might serve to regulate the 
public mind, I would not make the interest of the alliance 
the basis of defending it. All the world are moved by in¬ 
terest, and it affords them nothing to boast of. But I would 
go a step higher, and defend it on the ground of honour and 
principle. That our public affairs have flourished under the 
alliance—that it was wieely made, and has been nobly ex¬ 
ecuted—that by its assistance wo are enabled to preserve 
our country from conquest, and expel those who sought our 
destruction—that it is our true interest to maintain it un¬ 
impaired, and that while we do 30 no enemy can conquer 
us, are matters which experience has taught us, and the 
common good of ouraelve6, abstracted from principles of 
faith and honor, would lead us to maintain the connex¬ 
ion. 

But over and above the mere letter of the alliance, we 
have been nobly and generously treated, and have had the 
same respect and attention paia to us, as if wc had been an 
old established country. To oblige and be obliged is fair 
work among mankind, and wc want an opportunity of 
showing to wie world that we aro a people sensible of kind¬ 
ness ana worthy of confidence. Character is to us, in our 
present circumstances, of more importance than interest. 
Wc arc a young nation, just stepping upon the stage of 
public life, and the eye of tho world is upon us to see how 
wc act. We have an enemy who is watching to destroy 
our repntation, and who will go any length to gain some 
evidence against us, that may serve to render our conduct 
suspected, and our character odious \ because, could she 
aecompliah tbiB, wicked as it is, the world would withdraw 
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From us, as from a people not to be trusted, and our task 
would then become aimcult. 

There is nothing which sets the character of a nation in a 
higher or lower light with others, than the faithfully ful¬ 
filling, or perfidiously breaking of treaties. They are thing b 
not to be tampered with: and should Britain, which seems 
very probable, propose to seduce America into such an act 
of baseness, it would merit from her some mark of unusual 
detestation. It ia one of those extraordinary instances in 
which we ought not to be contented with the bare negative 
of congress, because it is an affront on the multitude as well 
as on the government. It goes on the supposition that the 
public are not bonest men, and that they may be managed 
by contrivance, though they cannot be conquered by arms. 
But, let the world and Britain know, that we are neither 
to be bought nor sold. That our mind is great and fixed ; 
our prospect clear; and that we will support our character 
as firmly as our independence. 

But I will go still further; general Conway, who made 
the motion, in the British parliament, for discontinuing 
off&nsiv& war in America, ia a gentleman of an amiable 
character. We have no personal quarrel with him. But 
he feels not as we feel; he ia not in our situation, and that 
alone, without any other explanation, is enough. 

The British parliament suppose they have many friends in 
America, and that, when all chance of conquest is over, they 
will be able to draw her from her alliance with France. 
Now, if I have any conception of the human heart, they will 
fail in this more than in any thing that thoy have yet tried. 

This part of the business is not a question of policy only, 
but of honor and honesty \ and the proposition will have m 
it something so visibly low and base, that their partisans, 
if they have any, will be ashamed of it. Men are often 
hurt by a mean action who are not startled at a wicked one, 
and this will be such a confession of inability, such a decla¬ 
ration of servile thinking, that the scandal of it will ruin all 
theiT hopes. 

In short, we have nothing to do bnt to go on with vigor 
and determination. The enemy is yet in our country. They 
hold New-York, Charleston and Savannah, and the very 
being in those places is an offence, and a part of offensive 
war, and until they can be driven from them, or captured iu 
them, it would be folly in us to listen to an idle tale. J 
take it for granted that the British ministry are sinking 
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under the impossibility of carrying on the war. Let them 
then come to a fair and open peace with France, Spain, 
Holland and America, in tho manner that she ought to do; 
but until then, we can have nothing to say to them. 

Common Sense. 

PAilotepK*, May U, 17M. 




NUMBER XTTT. 

TO SIR GUT OARLETOK. 

It is the nature of compassion to associate with misior- 
tune; and I address this to you in behalf even of an enemy, 
a captain in the British service, now on his way to the head¬ 
quarters of the American army, and unfortunately doomed 
to death for a crime not his own, A sentence so extraordi¬ 
nary, an execution so repugnant to cvery'limuan sensation', 
ought never to be told without the circumstances which 
produced it: and as the destined victim is yet in existence, 
and in your hands rest hiB life or death, I shall briefly state 
the case, and the melancholy consequence. 

Captain Huddy, of the Jersey militia, was attacked in a 
small fort on Tom’s River, by a party of refugees in tho 
British pay and service, was made prisoner, together with 
his company, carried to New-York and lodged in the pro¬ 
vost of that city; about three weeks after wluch, he waa 
taken out of the provost down to the water-side, put into a 
boat, and brought again upon the Jersey shore, and there, 
contrary to the practice of all nations hut savages, was hung 
ap on a tree, and left hanging till found by our people, who 
took him down and buried him. 

The inhabitants of that part of the country where the 
murder was committed, sent a deputation to general Wash* 
ington with a full and certified statement of the fact. Struck, 
aB every human breast must be, with such brutish outrage, 
and determined both to punish and prevent it for the future, 
the general represented the case to general Clinton, who 
then commanded, and demanded that the refugee officer 
who ordered and attended the execution, and whose name i$ 
Lippincut, should ba delivered up aa a murderer; and in 
case of refusal, that the person of some British officer should 
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suffer in his stead. The demand, though not refused, bM 
not been complied with; and the melancholy lot (not by se¬ 
lection, but by casting lots) has fallen, upon captain Asgill, 
of the guardB, who, as I have already mentioned, is on his 
way from Lancaster to camp, a martyr to the general wick¬ 
edness of the cauBe he engaged in, and the ingratitude of 
those whom he served. 


The first reflection which arises on this black business is, 
what sort of men must Englishmen be, and what sort of 
order and discipline do they preserve in their anny, when 
in the immediate place of their head-quarters, and under 
the eye and nose of their commander'in-chief, a prisoner 
can be taken at pleasure from bis confinement, and Ins death 
made a matter of sport. 

The history of the most savage Indians does not produce 
instances exactly of this kind. They, at least, have a for¬ 
mality in their punishments. With them it is the horrid¬ 
ness of revenge, but with your army it is a still greater 
crime, the horriduess of diversion. 

The British generals, who have succeeded each other, from 
the time of general Gage to yourself, have all affected to 
speak in language that Urey have no right to. In their pro¬ 
clamations, their addresses, their letters to general Washing¬ 
ton, and their supplications to congress (for they deserve no 
other name) they talk of British honor, British generosity, and 
British clemency, as if those things were matters of fact; 
whereas, wc whose eyes arc open, who speak the same lan¬ 
guage with yourselves, many of whom were bom on the 
game spot with you, and who can no more he mistaken in 
your words than in your actions, can declare to all the 
world, that so far as our knowledge goes, there is not a more 
detestable character, nor a meaner or more barbarous enemy, 
than the present British one. With us, you have forfeited 
all pretensions tp reputation, and it is only holding you like 
a wild beast, afraid of your keepers, that you can be mada 
manageable. But to return to tuc point in question. 

Though I can think no man innocent who has lent his 
hand to destroy the country which he did not plant, and to 
ruin those that he could not enslave, yet, abstracted from all 
ideas of right and wrong on the original question, captain 
Asgill, in the present case, is not the guilty man. The 
villain and the victim are here separated characters. You 
hold the one and we the other. You disown, or affect to 
disown and reprobate the conduct of Lippincut, yet you give 
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him a sanctuary; and by 00doing you as effectually become 
the executioner of AuppU, as if you bad put the rope on liis 
neck, and dismissed him from the world. Whatever your 
feelings on this interesting occasion may he are best known to 
yourself. Within the grave of our own mind lies buried the 
fate of Asgill. He becomes the corpBe of your will, or the 
survivor of your justice. Deliver up the one, and you save 
the othoTj withhold the one, and tho other dieB by your 


choice. 

On our part the caBe is exceeding plain; an officer has 
been taken from hie confinement and murdered, and the mur¬ 
derer is within your lines , Your army has been guilty of a 
thousand instances of equal cruelty, but they have been 
rendered equivocal, and sheltered from personal detection. 
Here the crime is fixed; and is one of those extraordinary 
cases which can he neither denied nor palliated, and to which 
the custom of war does not apply; for it never could he 
supposed that such a brutal outrage would ever he com.' 
mitted- It is au original in the history of civilized barba¬ 
rians, and is truly British. 

On your port you are accountable to us for the personal 
safety of the prisoners within your walls. Here can be no 
mistake; they can neither be spies nor suspected aB Buch ; 
your security is not endangered, nor your operations sub¬ 
jected to miscarriage, by men immured within a duugeoti. 
They differ in every circumstance from men in the field, and 
leave no pretence for severity of punishment But if to the 
dismal condition of captivity with you, must be added tho 
constant apprehensions of death; if to bo imprisoned is so 
nearly to be entombed; and, if after all, the murderers ars 
to be protected, and thereby the crime encouraged, wherein 
do yo u differ from Indians, either in conduct or character! 

We can have no idea of your honor, or your justice, in 
any future transaction, of what nature it may be, while you 
shelter within your lines an outrageous murderer, and sacri¬ 
fice in his stead an officer of your own. If you have no 
regard to ns, at least spare the blood which it is your duty 
to save. Whether the punishment will be greater on him, 
who, in this case, innocently dies, or on him whom sad 
necessity forces to retaliate, is, in the nicety of sensation, an 
undecided question, It restB'with you to prevent the suf¬ 
ferings of both. You have nothing to do but to give up tho 
murderer, aud the matter ends. 

Bo*. to protect him, be he who lie may, is to patronise his 
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crime, and to trifle it off by frivolous and unmeaning in 
qniries, is to promote it. There is no declaration yon can 
make nor promise yon can give that will obtain credit. It 
is the man and not tho apology that ia demanded. 

Ton see yourself pressed on all sideB to spare the life of 
your own officer, for die lie will if yon withhold justice, The 
murder of captain Hnddy is an offence not to be borne with, 
and there is no security with which wo can have, that such 
actions or similar ones shall not be repeated, but by making 
the punishment fall upon youraelvea. To destroy the last 
security of captivity, and to take the unarmed, the unresist¬ 
ing pr I Boner to private and sportive execution, is carrying 
barbarity too high for silence. The evil must be put an 
end to; and the choice of persons rests with you. But if 
your attachment to the guilty ib stronger than to the inno¬ 
cent, you invent a crime that must destroy your character, 
and if the cauBe of your king needs to be so supported, for 
ever cease, sir, to torture our remembrance with the 
wretched phrases of British honor, British generosity, and 
British clemency. 

From this melancholy circumstance, learn, sir, a lesson of 
morality. The refugees are men whom your predece 3 Bors 
have instructed in wickedness, the better to fit them, to their 
master’s purpose. To make them useful, they have made 
them vile, and the consequence of their tutored villainy is 
now descending on the heads of their encourage!*. They 
have been trained like hounds to the scent of blood, and 
cherished in every species of dissolute barbarity. Their 
ideas of right and wrong are worn away in the constant 
habitude, of repeated infamy, till, like men practised in 
execution, they fed not the value of another’s life. 

The task before you, though painful, is not difficult; give 
np the murderer, aud save your officer, as the first outset of 
necessary reformation, 

CoHMoor Swot 

PUIi&lpU*, IT* «, 1731 
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NUMBER XIV. 

TO THE EARL OF SHELBURNE. 

My Lord,—A speech, 'which has been printed in several 
of the British and New-York newspapers, as coming from 
your lordship, in answer to one from the duke of Richmond, 
of the 10th of July last, contains expressions and opinions 
so new and singular, and so enveloped in mysterious reason¬ 
ing, that I address this publication to you, for the purpose 
of giving them a free and candid examination. The speech 
that I allude to is in these words : 

l 

<c .His lordship said, it had been mentioned in another 
place, that he had been guilty of inconsistency. To clear 
himself of this, he asserted that he still held the same 
principles in respect to American independence which 
he at first imbibed. He had been, and yet was of opinion, 
whenever the parliament of Great Britain acknowledges that 
point, the sun of England’s glory is set forever. Such were 
the sentiments he possessed on a former day, and such the 
sentiments he continued to hold at this hour. It was the 
opinion of lord Chatham, as well as many other able states¬ 
men. Other noble lords,however, think differently; and as 
the majority of the cabinet support them, he acquiesced in 
the measure, dissentiug from the idea; and the point is set¬ 
tled for bringing tho matter into the full discussion of par¬ 
liament, where it will be candidly, fairly, and impartially 
debated. The independence of America would end in the 
ruin of England ; and that a peace patched up with France, 
would give that proud enemy the means of yet trampling on 
this country. The sun of England’s glory ne wished not to 
see set forever; he looked for a spark at least to be left, 
which might in time light ns up to a new day. But if inde¬ 
pendence was to be granted, if parliament deemed that 
measure prudent, he foresaw, in his own mind, that England 
was undone. He wished to God that he had been deputed 
to congre-s, that he might plead the cause of that country 
as well as of this, ana that he might exercise whatever 
powers h^ possessed as an orator, to save both from rnin, in 
a conviction to congress, that, if their independence was 
signed, their liberties wero gone forever. 
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“ Peace, his lordship added, waB a deEirable object, but it 
must be an honorable ^eace, and not an humiliating one, 
dictated by France, or insisted on by America. It was very 
true, that this kingdom was net in a flourishing state, it was 
impoverished by war. But if we were not rich, it was evi¬ 
dent that France was poor. If we were straitened in our 
finances, the enemy were exhausted in their resources. This 
was a great empire; it abounded with brave men, who were 
able and willing to fight in a common cause; the language 
of humiliation should not, therefore, be the language of 
Great Britain. Hifl lordBhip said, that he was not afraid nor 
ashamed of those expressions going to America. There 
were numbers, great numbers there, who wero of the same 
way of thinking, in respect to that country being dependant 
on this, and who, with his lordship, perceived ruin and inde¬ 
pendence linked together.” 

Thus far the speech , on which I remark—That his lord¬ 
ship is a total stranger to the mind and sentiments of Ame¬ 
rica ; that he has wrapped himself up in fond delusion, that 
something less than independence may, under his adminis¬ 
tration, be accepted ; and he wishes himself sent to congress, 
to prove the most extraordinary of all doctrines, which is, 
that independence , the sublimest of all human conditions, is 
loss of liberty. 

In answer to which we may say, that in order to know 
what the contrary word cUpendtmce means, we have only to 
look back to those years of severe humiliation, when the 
mildest of all petitions could obtain no other notice than the 
haughtiest of all insults ; and when the base terms of uncon¬ 
ditional submission were demanded, or undistiuguishable de¬ 
struction threatened. It is nothing to us that the ministry 
have been changed, for they may be changed again. The 
guilt of a government is the crime of a whule country ; ana 
the nation that can, though but for a moment, think and act 
as England has done, can never afterwards be believed or 
trusted. There are cases in which it is as impossible to re¬ 
store character to life, as it is to recover the dead. It is a 
phenix that can expire but once, and from whose ashes there 
is no resorrection. Some offences arc of such a slight com¬ 
position, that they reach no further than the temper, and are 
created or cured dv a thought But the sin of England has 
struck the heart of America, and nature has not left ju our 
power to say we can forgive. 

Your lordship wishes Tor an opportunity to plead before 
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congress the cause of England and America, and' to save, as 
you say, both from ruin . 

That tlic country, which, for more than seven years has 
sought our destruction, should now cringe to solicit our pro- 
tec ton, ib adding the wretchedness of disgrace to the misery 
of disappointment; and if England has the least spark of 
supposed honor left, Jhat spark must he darkened by asking, 
and extinguished by receiving, the smallest favor from 
America ; for the criminal who owes hia life to the grace and 
mercy of the injured, is more executed by the living, than 
he wno dies. 

But a thouBandpleadingB, even from your lordship, can 
havo no effect. Honor, interest, and every sensation of the 
heart, would plead against you. "We are a people who think 
not as you think; and what is equally true, you cannot feel 
aB we feel. The situation of the two countries are exceed¬ 
ingly different. Ours has been the scat of war j yours baa 
seen nothing of it. The most wanton destruction has been 
committed iu our sight; the most insolent barbarity hashcen 
acted on our feelings. We can look round and see the re¬ 
mains of burnt and destroyed houses, once the fair fruit of 
hard industry, and now the striking monuments of British 
brutality. We walk over the dead whom we loved, in every 
part of America, and remember by whom thay fell. There 
is scarcely a village but brings to life some melancholy 
thought, and reminds us of what we have suffered, and of 
those we have lost by the inhumanity of Britain. A thou¬ 
sand images arise to us, which, from situation, you cannot 
see, and are accompanied by as many ideas which you can¬ 
not know; and therefore your supposed system of reasoning 
would ■apply to nothing, and all your expectations die of 
themselves. 

The question whether England shall accede to the inde¬ 
pendence of America, and which your lordship say a is to 
undergo a parliamentary discussion, is so very simple, 
and compoBod of so few cases, that it scarcely needs a 
debate. 

It is the only way out of an expensive and ruinous war, 
which has no object, aud without which acknowledgment 
there can he no peace. 

But your lordship says, the sun of Great Britain will net 
whenever she acknowledge# the independence of America .— 
"Whereas the metaphor would have heen strictly just, to 
have left tho sun wholly out of the figure, and have 
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ascribed, her not acknowledging it to the influence of the 
moon. 

But the expression, if true, is the greatest confession of 
disgrace that could be made, and furnishes America with 
the highest notions of sovereign independent importance, 
^Ir. Wedderburnc, about the year 1776, made use of an 
idea of much the same kind,— Relinquish America / says 
he— What is it but to desire a giant to shrink spor\tane&u,sly 
into a dwarf. 

Alas! arc those people who call themselves Englishmen, 
of so little internal consequence, that when America is gone, 
or shuts her eyes upon them, their sun is set, they can shino 
no more, but grope about in obscurity, and contract into 
insignificant animals 3 Was America, then, the giant of the 
empire, and England only her dwarf in waiting? Ib the 
case so strangely altered, that those who once thought we 
could not live without them, are now brought to declare 
that they cannot exist without us? Will they tell to the 
world, and that from their first minister of stato, that 
America is their all in all; that it is by her importance only 
that they can live, and breathe, and have a being? Will 
they, who long since threatened to bring us to tneir feet, 
oow themselves at ours, and own that without us they are 
not a nation ? Are they become so unqualified to debate on 
independence, that they have lost all idea of it themselves, 
and are calling to the rocks and mountains of America to 
cover their insignificance? Or, if America ib lost, iB it 
manly to sob over it like a child for its rattle, and invite the 
'uughter of the world by declarations of disgrace? Surely, 
a more consistent line of conduct would be to boar it without 
complaint; and to show that England, without America, 
can preserve her independence, and a suitable rank with 
other European powers. You were not contented while you 
had her, and to weep for her now is childish. 

But lord Shelburne thinks something may jet he done. 
What that something is, or how it is to be accomplished, ifl 
u matter in obscurity. By arms there is no hope. The 
experience of nearly eight years, with the expense of an 
hundred million pounds sterling, and the Iobs oi two armies, 
muBt positively decide that point. Besides, the British havo 
lost their interest in America with the disaffected. Every 
uart of it has been, tried. There is no new scene left for 
delusion: and the thousands who have been ruined by ad¬ 
hering to them, and have iiu-v to qmt the aettleinents which 
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'they had acquired, and he conveyed like transports to culti¬ 
vate the deserts of Augustine and Nova-Scot) a, has put an 
■end to all further expectations of aid. 

If you cast your eyes on the people of England, what have 
they to coneole themselves with for the millions expended! 
Or, what encouragement is there left to continue throwing 
good money after Dad? America can cany on the war for 
ten years longer, and all the charges of government included, 
for less than you can defray the charges of war and govern¬ 
ment for one year. And I, who know both countries, know 
well, that the people of America can afford to pay their 
share of the expense much better than the people of Eng¬ 
land cam Besides, it is their own estates and property, their 
own rights, liberties and government, that they are defend¬ 
ing ; and were they not to do it, they would deserve to lose 
all, and none would pity them. The fault would be their 
own, and their punishment just 

The British army in America care not how long the war 
lasts. They enjoy an easy and indolent life. They fatten 
on the folly of one country and the spoils of another; and, 
between their plunder and their pay, may go home rich. 
But the case is very different with lie laboring farmer, the 
working tradesman, and the necessitous poor in England, 
the sweat of whose brow goes day after day to feed, in 
prodigality and sloth, the army that is robbing both them 
and us. Removed from the eve of that country that sup¬ 
ports them, and distant from the government that employs 
them, they cut and carve for themselves, and there is none 
to call them to account 

But England will he ruined, says lord Shelburne, if 
America is independent. 

Then, I say, is England already ruined, for America ia 
already independent: and if lord Shelburne will notallow 
this, he immediately denies the fact which he infers. Besides, 
to make England the mere creature of America, is paying 
too great a compliment to us, and too little to himself. 

But the declaration is a rhapsody of inconsistency. For 
to say, as lord Shelburne has numberless times said, that the 
war against America is ruinous, and yet to continue the 
prosecution of that ruinous war for the purpose of' avoiding 
ruin, is a language which cannot be understood. Neither is 
it possible to see how the independence of America Id to 
accomplish the ruin of England after the war U over, and 
yet not affect it before. America cannot be more independ* 
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cut of her, uor a greater enemy to her, hereafter than she 
now lb; nor can England derive leas advantages from her 
than at present: why then is ruin to follow in Die best state 
of the CAse, and not m the worst ? And if not in the worBt, 
why is it to follow at all? 

. That a nation is to he ruined by peace and commerce, and 
fourteen or fifteen millions a-year less expenses than before, 
ib a new doctrine in politics, We have heard much clamor 
of national savings and economy ; but surely the true 
economy would be, to save the whole charge of a silly, foolish, 
and hcacUtrong war; because, compared with this, all other 
retrenchments are baubles and trifi.es. 

But is it possible that lord Shelburne can be Berio us in 
supposing that the Least advantage can be obtained by arms, 
or that any advantage can be equal to the expense or the 
danger of attempting it ? Will not the capture of one army 
after another satisfy him, must all become prisoners ? Must 
England ever be the sport of hope, and the victim of delu¬ 
sion ? Sometimes our currency was to fail; another time our 
army was to disband ; then whole provinces were to revolt, 
Such a general said this and that; another wrote so and bo ; 
lord Chatham waB of this opinion; and lord somebody else 
of another. To-day 20,000 Russians and 20 Russian ships 
of the line were to come; to-morrow the empress was abused 
without mercy or decency. Then the emperor of Germany 
was to be bribed with a million of money, and the king of 
Prussia was to do wonderful things. At one time it was, 
Lo hare I and then it was, Lo there! Sometimes this power, 
and sometimes that power, was to engage in the war, 
just as if the whole world was as mad and. foolish as 
Britain. And thus, from year to year, has every straw been 
eatched at, and every will-with-a-wisp led them a new 
l ance. 

This year a still newer folly is to take place. Lord SheL- 
burne wishes to be sent to congress, and he thinks that some¬ 
thing may be done. 

Are not the repeated declarations of congress, and which 
all America supports, that they will not even hear any pro¬ 
posals whotever, until the unconditional and unequivocal 
independence of America is recognised ; are not, I Bay, theBe 
declarations Answer enough? 

But for England to receive any thing from America now, 
after so many insults, injuries and outrages, acted towards 
■ls, would show such a spirit of meanness in hoT, that wo 
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could not but despise her for accepting it. And bo far from 
lord Shelburne’s coming here to solicit it, t would be the 
greatest disgrace we could do them to offer it. England 
would appear a wretch indeed, at this time of day, to ask or 
owe any tiling to the bounty of America. Has not the 
name of Englishmen blots enough upon it, without invent¬ 
ing more 1 iCven Lucifer would acorn to reign in heaven by 
permission, and yet an Englishman can creep for only an 
entrance into America. Or, has a land of liberty so many 
charms, that to be a door-keeper in it is better than to bo 
an English minister of state ? 

But what can this expected something be l Or, if obtained, 
what can it amount to, but new disgraces, contentions 
and quarrels? The people of America have for years accus¬ 
tomed themselves to think and speak so freely and con¬ 
temptuously of English, authority, and the inveteracy is so 
deeply rooted, that a person invested with any authority 
from that country, and attempting to exercise it here, would 
have the life of a toad under a harrow. They would look 
on him as an interloper, to whom their compassion permit¬ 
ted a residence. He would be no more than the Mungo of 
a farce; and if he disliked that, he must set off. It would be a 
station of degradation, debased by our pity, and despised by 
our pride, and would place England in a more contemptible 
situation than any she has yet been in during the war. We 
have too high an opinion of ourselves, ever to think of yield¬ 
ing again tne least obedience to outlandish authority; and 
for a thousand reasons, England would be the last country 
in the world to yield it to. She has been treacherous, and 
we know it. Her character is gone, and wo have seen the 
funeral. 

Surely eh ©loves to fish in troubled waters, and drink the 
cup of contention, or she would not now think of mingling 
her affairs with those of America. It would be like a fool¬ 
ish dotard taking to his arms the bride that despises him, or 
who has placed on hiB head the ensigns of her disgust. It ifl 
kissing the band that boxes his ears, and proposing to renew 
the exchange. The thought is as servile as the war is wicked, 
ami shows the last scene of the drama to be as inconsistent 
as the first. 

As America is gone, the only act of manhood is to let her 
yv. Your lordship had no hand in the separation, and you 
will gain no honor by temporising politics. Besides, there 
is something so exceedingly whimsical, unsteady, and even 
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insincere in the present conduct of England, that she ci 
hi bite herself in tho most dishonorable colors. 

On the second of August last, general Carleton and admi¬ 
ral Digby wrote to general Washington in these words; 

“The resolution 01 the house of commons, of the 27th of 
February last, has been placed in your excellency's hands, 
and intimations given at the Bame time that further pacific 
measures were likely to follow. Since which, until the 
present time, we have had no direct communications with 
England; "but a mail is now arrived, which brings us very 
important information. Wo aro acquainted, sir, by authority> 
that negotiations for a general peace have already com¬ 
menced at Paris, and that Mr. Grenville is invested with full 
powers to treat with all the parties at war, and is now at 
Paris in execution of his commission. And we are further, 
air, made acquainted, that his majesty y in, order to remove 
■any obstacles to that peace which he so ardently wishes to 
restore, has commanded his ministers to direct Mr. Grenville , 
that the independence of the Thirteen United Provinces, 
should be proposed by him in the first instance) instead of 
making it a condition of a general treaty. ” 


tue word oi your King, or ms mi meters, or enc parliament, 
good for? Must we not look upon you as a confederated 
body of faithless, treacherous men, whose assurances are 
fraud, and their language deceit? What opinion can we 
possibly form of you, but that you are a lost, abandoned, 
profligate nation, who sport even with your own character, 
and are to be held by nothing but the bayonet or the halter? 

To Bay, after this, that the su/n of Great Britain will be set 
whenever she acknowledges the independence of America, 
when the not doing it is the unqualified lie of government, 
can be no other than the language of ridicule, the jargon of 
inconsistency. There were thousands in America who pro 
dieted the delusion, and looked upon it as a trick of treachery, 
to take ua from our guard, and draw off our attention from 
the only system of finance, by which wo can bo called, or 
deserve to be called, a sovereign, independent people. The 
fraud, on your part, might be worth attempting, but the 
sacrifice to obtain it is too high. 

There are others who credited the assurance, because they 
thought it impossible that men who had theii* characters to 
eetalfiish, would begin it with a lie. The prosecution of the 
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war by the former ministry was savage and horrid; since 
which it has been mean, tricaiah, and delusive. The one went 
greedily into the passion of revenge, the other into the subtle 
ties of low contrivance; till, between the crimes ofboth, there 
is scarcely loft a man in America, be he whig or tory, who 
does not despise or detest the conduct of Britain. 

The management of lord Shelburne, whatever may be his 
views, is a caution to us, and must be to the world, never 
to regard British assurances- A perfidy so notorious cannot 
be hid. It stands even in the public papers of New-York, 
with the namcB of Carletou ana Digby affixed to it. It is a 
proclamation that the king of England, ie not to be believed; 
that the Bpirit of lying ib the governing principle of the 
ministry. It is holding up the character of the house of 
commons to public infamy, and warning all men not to credit 
them. Such are tho consequences which lord Shelburne’s 
management has brought upon his country. 

After the authorized declarations contained in Carleton 
and Digby’s letter, you ought, from every motive of honor, 
policy and prudence, to have fulfilled them, whatever might 
have been the event. It waB the leaBt atonement that yon 
could possibly make to America, and the greatest kindness 
yon could do to yourselves: for you will save millions by a 
general peace, and yon will lose aa many by continuing the 
war. 

COMUOS SlENBE. 

PkUadtlphiA, OA 2D, 1782. 

P. S. The manuscript copy oV this letter is sunt your lord 
ship, by the way of our head-quarters, to New-York, inclos¬ 
ing a late pamphlet of mine, addressed to the abbe Raynal, 
which will serve to give your lordship some idea of the prin¬ 
ciples and sentiments of America. 

0. S. 




NUMBER XV. 

“The times that tried men's souls,”* are over—and the 
greatest and complctcut revolntiou tho world ever knew, 
gloriously and happily accomplished, 

* “ Theje are the time* that try moif* BOoU.” Tha CrUia 17a L pnbllihe4 
Dftounber, 177s. 
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But to pass from the extremes of danger to safety—from 
the tumult of war to the tranquillity of peace, though sweet 
in'contemplation, requires a gradual composure of the senses 
to receive it. Even calmness has thepower of stunning, 
when it opens too instantly upon ua. The long and raging 
hurricane that should cease in a moment, would leave us in 
a state rather of wonder than enjoyment; and some 
moments of recollection must pass, before we could be cap¬ 
able of tasting the felicity of repose. There are but few in¬ 
stances, in which the mind is fitted for sudden transitions; 
it takes in its pleasures by reflection and comparison, and 
those must have time to act, before the relish for new scenes 
is complete. 

In the present case—the mighty magnitude of the object 
—the various uncertainties of fate it has undergone—the 
numerous and complicated dangers we have suffered or 
escaped—the eminence we now stand on, and the vast pros¬ 
pect before us, must all conspire to impress us with contem¬ 


plation. 

To see it in our power to mate a world happy—to teach 
mankind the art of being so—to exhibit, on the theatre of 
the universe, a character hitherto unknown—and to have, 
as it were, a new creation intrusted to our hands, are honors 
that command reflection, and can neither be too highly esti¬ 
mated, nor too gratefully received. 

In this pause then of recollection—while the storm is 
ceasing, ana the long agitated mind vibrating to a rest, let 
us look back on the scenes we have passed, and learn from 
experience what is yet to be done. 

Never, I eay, baa a country so many openings to happi¬ 
ness as this. Her setting out in life, like the rising of a fail' 
mornin g, was unclouded and promising. Her cause was 
good. Her principles just and liberal. Her temper serene 
and firm. Her conduct regulated by the nicest steps, and 
every thing about her wore the mark of honor. It is not 
every country (perhaps there is not another in the world) 
that can boast so fair an origin. Even the first settlement 
of America corresponds with the characrerof the revolution. 
Home, once the proud mistress of the universe, was originally 
a band of ruffians. Plunder and rapine made her rich, and 
her oppression of millions made her great. But America 
need never be aBhamed to tell her birth, nor relate the 


stages by which she rose to empire. 

The remembrance, then, of what is past, if it operates 
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u^htly, must inspire her with the most laudable of all am¬ 
bition, that of adding to the fair fame Bhe began with. The 
world has sBen her great in adversity. Struggling, without 
a thought of yielding, beneath accumulated difficulticB. 
Bravely, nay proudly, encountering distress, and riBing in 
resolution as the storm increased. All this is justly due to 
her, for her fortitude has merited the character. Let, then, 


the world see that she can hear prosperity : and that her 
honout virtue in time of peace, is equal to the bravest virtue 
in time of war. 


Sht is now descending to the Beenes of quiet and do¬ 
mes tit life. Not beneath the cypress shade of disappoint* 
mcut,but to Bnjoy in her own land,and under her own vine, 
the sweet of her labors, and the reward of her toil.—In tliiB 
situation, may sho never forget that a fair national reputa¬ 
tion is of as much importance as independence. That it 
possesses a charm that wina upon the world, and makes 
even enemies civil.—That it gives a dignity which is often 
superior to power, and commands reverence where pomp 
and Bplendor fail. 

It would he a circumstance ever to be lamented and never 


to he forgotten, were a single blot, from any cause what¬ 
ever, suffered to fall on a revolution, which to the end of 
time rnuBt be an honor to the age that accomplished it: 
and which has contributed more to enlighten the world, 
and diffuse a spirit of freedom and liberality among man¬ 
kind, than any human event (if this may be called one) that 
ever preceded it. 

It is not among the least of the cal ami ties of a long con¬ 
tinued war, that it unhinges the mind from those nice sen¬ 
sations which at other times appear so amiable. The con¬ 
tinued spectacle of wo blunts the finer feelings, and the 
necessity of bearing with the sight, renders it familiar. In 
like manner, are many of the moral obligations of society 
weakened, till the custom of acting by necessity becomes 
an apology, wheie it is truly a crime. Yet let but a 
nation conceive rightly of its character, and it will bo 
chastely just in protecting it. None never began with b 
fairer than America, and none can be under a greater obliga¬ 
tion to preserve it. 

The debt which America has contracted, compared with 
the cansc she has gamed, and the advantages to flow from 
it, ought scarcely to bo mentioned. She has it in herchoice 
to do, and to live as h&^py as she pleases. The world is > 
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her bauds. She has no foreign power to monopolize hw 
commerce, perplex her legislation, or control her prosperity. 
He struggle is over, which must one day have happened, 
and> perhaps, never could have happened at a better time.* 
And instead of a domineering master, she has gained an 
ally, whose exemplary greatness, and universal liberality, 
have extorted a confession even from her enemies. 

With the blessings of peace, independence, and an uni¬ 
versal commerce, the states, individually and collectively, 
will have leisure and opportunity to regnlate and establish 
their domestic concerns, and to put it beyond the power of 
calumny to throw the least reflection on their honor. Char¬ 
acter is much easier kept than recovered, and that man, if 
any such there be, who, from sinister views, or littleness of 


* That the revolution began at the exact period of time beet fitted to the 
purpose, in sufficiently proved by the event.—But the great hinge on which 
the whole machine turned, ie the Union of the States; and this union was 
naturally produced by the inability of any one state to support itself against 
any foreign enemy without the assistance of the rest. 

Had the states severally been less able than they were when the war began, 
their united strength would oot have been equal to the undertaking, and they 
must in all hiim&D probability have failed.—And, on the other baud, bad they 
severally been more able, they might not have seen, or, what is more, might 
not have felt, the necessity of uniting: and, either by attempting to Stand 
alone, or in small confederacies, would have been separately conquered. 

Now, as we cannot see a time (and many years must pass away before it 
can arrive) wben the strength of any one state, or several united, can be equal 
to the whole of the present United Stales, and as we have seen the extreme 
difficulty of collectively prosecuting the war to a successful issue, and pre¬ 
serving our national importance in the world, therefore, from the experience 
We have had, aiid the knowledge wc have gained, wo must, unices we make a 
waste of wisdom, be strongly impressed with the advantage, as well as the 
necessity of strengthening that happy union which has been our salvation, 
and without which we should have been a mined people. 

While I was writing this note, I cast my eye on the pamphlet, Common 
Sense, from which I shall make an extract, oa it exactly applies to the case. 
It ia u follows : 

“] have never met with i man, either in England or America, who hath 
not confessed it as his opinion that a separation between the countries would 
*(J(e place one time or other; and there is no instance in which we have 
shown less judgment, than in endeavoring U> describe, what we call, the ripe¬ 
ness or fitness of the continent for independence. 

14 As all men allow the measure, and differ only In their opinion of the 
time, let us, in order to remove mistakes, take a general survey of things, and 
endeavor, if possible, to find out the very time. But we need not to go far, 
the inquiry ceases lit once, for the time kaa found w. The general concur¬ 
rence, the glorious union of all things prove the fact, 

11 It is rot in numbers, but in a union, that our great strength lies. The con¬ 
tinent just arrived at that pitch of strength in which no single colony is able 
to support itself, and the whole, when united, can accomplish the matter; and 
either more cr teas than this, might he fatal In its effects.” 
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bouI, lends unseen his hand to injure it, contrives a wound 
it will never he in Iiib power to heal. 

Ae we have established an inheritance for posterity, let 
that inheritance descend, with every mark of an honorable 
conveyance. The little it will cost, compared with the 
worth of the states, the greatness of the object, and the value 
of national character, will be a profitable exchange. 

But that which must more forcibly strike a thoughtful, 
penetrating mind, and which includes and renders easy all 
inferior concerns, is the Union of the States. On this our 
great national character depends. It is this which muat 
give ua importance abroad and security at home. It is 
through this only, that wc are, or can be nationally known 
in the world; it is the fiag of the United States which ren¬ 
ders our shins and commerce safe on the seaa, or in a foreign 
port. Our Mediterranean passes must be obtained under 
the same style. All our treaties, whether of alliance, peace 
ot commerce, are formed under tho sovereignty of the United 
States, and Europe knows us by no other name or title. 

The division oi the empire into states is for our own con¬ 
venience, but abroad this distinction ceases. The affairs of 
each state are local. They can go no further than to itself. 
And were the whole worth of even the richest of them ex¬ 
pended in revenue, it would not be sufficient to support sove¬ 
reignty against a foreign attack. In short, we have no 
other national sovereignty than as United States. It would 
even he fatal for uh if we had—too expensive to be main¬ 
tained, and impossible to be supported. Individuals, or in¬ 
dividual states, may call themselves what they please; hut 
the world, and especially the world of enemies, is not to be 
held in awe l>y the whistling of a name. Sovereignty muat 
have power to protect all the parts that composo and consti¬ 
tute it; and as uxited states wo arc equal to the import¬ 
ance of the title, but otherwise we are not. Our union, well 
and wisely regulated and cemented, is the cheapest way of 
being great—the easiest way of being powerful, and the 
happiest invention in government which the circumstances 
of America can admit of. Because it collects from each 
state, that which, by being inadequate, can bo of no uso to 
it, and fonns an aggregate that serves for all. 

The btates of Holland are an unfortunate instance of the 
effects 01 ’’ndividual sovereignty. Their disjointed condition 
exposes them to numerous intrigues, losses, calamities and 
enemies; nun the almost hziposribility of bringing their 
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measures to a decision, and that decision into execution, ia 
to them, and would be to us, a source of endless misfortune. 

It is with confederated states as with individuals in soci¬ 
ety ; something must be yielded up to make the whole Becure. 
In this view of things we gain 1^ what we give, and draw 
an annual interest greater than the capital.—I ever feel my¬ 
self hurt when I hear the union, that great palladium of our 
Liberty and safety, the least irreverently spoken of. It is tho 
most sacred thing in the constitution of America, and that 
which every man should be most proud and tender of. Our 
citizenship in the United States is our national character. 
Our citizenship in any particular state is only our local dis¬ 
tinction. By the latter we are known at home, by the 
former to the world. Our great title is Amkkiqans -our in¬ 
ferior one varies with the place. 

So far as my endeavors could go, they have all been di¬ 
rected to conciliate the affections, unite the interests, and 
draw and keep the mind of the country together; and the 
better to assist in this foundation work of the revolution, I 
have avoided all places of profit or office, either in tho state 
I live in, or in the United (States; kept myself at a distance 
from all parties and party connexions, and even disregarded 
all private and inferior concerns: and when we take into 
view the great work which we have gone through, and feel, 
as we ought to feci, the just importance of it, we Bhall then 
see, that the little wranglings and indecent contentions of 
personal parley, are as dishonorable tf* our characters, as 
they are injurious to our repose. 

It was the cause of America that made me an author. 
The force with which it struck my mind, and the dangerous 
condition the country appeared to me in, by courting an 
impossible and an unnatural reconciliation with those who 
were determined to reduce her, instead of striking out into 
the only line that could cement and save her, a declaration 
of independence, made it impossible for me, feeling as I did, 
to be silent: and if, in the course of more than seven years, 
I have rendered her any service, I have likewise added 
something to the reputation of literature, by freely and dis¬ 
interestedly employing it in the great cause of mankind, 
and showing that there may he genius without prostitu¬ 
tion. 

Independence always appeared to me practicable and 
probable; provided the sentimout of the country could be 
formed miff held to the obioct: and there is no instance in 
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the world, where a people so extended, and wedded to 
former habits of thinking, and nndcr such a variety of cir¬ 
cumstances, were so instantly und effectually pervaded, by 
a turn in polities, a £ in the case of independence, and who 
supported theix opinion, undiminished, through such a 
succession of good and ill fortune, till they crowned it with 
success. 

But as the Beenes of war are closed, and every man pre¬ 
paring for home and happier times, I therefore take my 
leave of the subject, I have most sincerely followed it from 
beginning to end, and through all its turns and windings: 
and whatever country I may hereafter be in, I shall always 
feel an. honest pride at the part I have taken and acted, and 
a gratitude to nature and providence for putting it in my 
power to be of some use to mankind. 

Common Shu ax. 

Philadelphia, April 19,1^88 




NUMBER XVI. 

TO THE PEOPLE OF AMERICA. 

In “ Rivington^a New-York Gazette,” of December 6th, is 
a publication, under the appearance of a letter from Lon¬ 
don, dated September 30th; and is on a subject which 
demands the attention of the United States. 

The public will remember that a treaty of commerce be¬ 
tween tlie United States and England was set on foot la&t 
spring, and that until the said treaty could be completed, a 
bill wms brought into the British parliament by the then 
chancellor of the exchequer, Mr. Pitt, to admit and legalize 
(as the case then required) the commerce of the United 
State? into the British ports and dominions. But neither 
the one nor the other has been completed. The commercial 
treaty is either broken off, or remains ns it began; and the 
bill m parliament has been thrown aside. And iu lieu 
thereof, a selfish system of English politics has started up, 
calculated to fetter the commerce of America, by engross¬ 
ing to England the carrying trade of the American produce 
to the West India islands. 
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Among the advocates for this last measure is lord Shef* 
field, a member of the British parliament, who has published 
a pamphlet entitled “ Observations on the Commerce of the 
American States.” The pamphlet has two objects; the one 
is to allure the Americans to purchase British manufac¬ 
tures ; and the other to spirit up the British parliament to 
prohibit the citizens of the United States from trading to 
the West India islands. 

Yiewed in this light, the pamphlet, though in some parte 
dexterously written, is an absurdity. It offends, in the very 
act of endeavoring to ingratiate; and his lordship as a poli¬ 
tician, ought not to have suffered the two objects to have 
appeared together. The letteT alluded to, contains extracts 
from the pamphlet, with high encomiums on lord Sheffield, 
for laboriously endeavoring (as the letter styles it) “ to 
show the mighty advantages of retaining the carrying trade.” 

Since the publication of this pamphlet in England, the 
commerce ot the United States to the /West Indies, in 
American vessels, has been prohibited; and all intercourse, 
except in British bottoms, the property of, and navigated 
oy British subjects, cut off. 

That a country has a right to be as foolish as it pleases, 
haB been proved by the practice of England for many years 
past: in her island situation, sequestered from the world, 
she forgets that her whispers are heard by other nations \ 
and in ner plans of politics and commerce, she Beems not to 
know, that other votes are necessary besides her own, 
America would be equally aB foolish as Britain, were she to 
suffer so great a degradation on her flag, and such a stroke 
on the freedom of her commerce, to pass without a balance. 

We admit the right of any nation to prohibit the com¬ 
merce of another into its own dominions, where there are no 
treaties to the contrary; but as this right belongs to one 
side as well as the other, there is always away left to bring 
avarice And insolence to reason. 

But the ground of security which lord Sheffield has chosen 
to erect hie policy upon, is of a nature which ought, and I 
think must, awaken, in cveiy American, a just and strong 
sense of national dignity. Lord Sheffield appears to be 
sensible, that in advising the British nation ana parliament 
to engross to themselves so great a part of the carrying 
trade of America, he is attempti ng a measure which cannot 
succeed, if the politics of the United States be properly 
directed to counteract the abruption. 
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But, says he, in hifi pamphlet, “It will be along time 
before the American states can be brought to act as a nation, 
neither are they to be feared as such by us.” 

What is this more or leB& than to tell us, that while wo 
have no national system of commerce, the British will govern 
our trade by their own laws and proclamations as they 
please. The quotation discloses a truth too serious to be 
overlooked, and too mischievous not to be remedied. 

Among other circumstances which led them to this dis¬ 
covery, none could operate so effectually as the injudicious, 
uncandid and indecent opposition made by sundry persons 
in a certain state, to the recommendations of congress last 
winter, for an import duty of five per cent. It could not 
but explain to the British a weakness in the national power 
of America, and encourage them to attempt restrictions on 
her trade, which otherwise they would not have dared to 
hazard. Neither is there any state in the union, whose 
policy was more misdirected to its interest than the state I 
allude to, because her principal support is the carrying trade, 
which Britain, induced by the want of a well-centred power 
in the United States to protect and secure, is now attempt¬ 
ing to take away. It fortunately happened (and to no state 
in the union more than the state in question) that the terms 
of peace were agreed on before the opposition appeared, 
otherwise, there cannot be a doubt, that if the same idea of 
the diminished authority of America had occurred to them 
at that time as has occurred to them since, bnt they would 
have made the same grasp at the fisheries, as they have 
done at the carrying trade. 

It is surprising that an authority which can be supported 
with so much ease, and so little expense, and capable of 
*uck extensive advantages to the country, should be cavilled 
at by those whose duty it is to watch over it, and whoso 
existence as a people depends upon it. But this, perhaps, 
will ever he the case, till some misfortune awakens us into 
reason, and the instance now before us is but a gentle begin¬ 
ning of what America must expect, unless she guards lier 
union with nicer care and stricter honor. United, she is 
formidable, and that with the least possible charge a nation 
can be so: separated, she is a medley of individual nothings, 
subioct to tiie sport, of foreign nations.^ 

It is very probable that the ingenuity of commerce may 
have found imt a method to evade and supersede the inten- 
h'.'ia of th^ liritish, in interdicting the trade with the "West 
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India islands. The language of both being the same, ana 
their customs well understood, the vessels of one country 
may, by deception, pass for those of another. But this would 
be a practice too debasing for a sovereign people to stoop 
to, and too profligate not to be discountenanced. An illicit 
trade, under any shape it can be placed, cannot be carried 
on without a violation of truth. America is now sovereign 
and independent, and ought to conduct her affairs in a regu¬ 
lar style of character. She has the same right to say that no 
British vessel shall enter her porta, or that no British manu¬ 
factures shall be imported, but in American bottoms, the 
property of, and navigated by American subjects, os Britain 
has to say the same thing respecting the west Indies. Or 
she may lay a duty of ten, fifteen, or twenty shillings per 
ton (exclusive of other duties) on every British vessel coming 
from, any port of the West Indies, where she is not permitted 
to trade, the said tonnage to continue as long on her side as 
the prohibition continnes on the other. 

But it is only by acting in union, that the usurpations of 
foreign nations on the freedom of trade can be counteracted, 
and Be entity extended to the commerce of America. And 
when we view a flag, which to the eye is beautiful, and to 
contemplate its rise and origin inspires a sensation of sublime 
delight, our n ational honor must unite with our interest to 
prevent injury to the one, or insult to the other. 

fl nmnw Seetbsl 

Wwm lMctmbr », lfBI. 
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PART I. 

# 

Aiiotfo the incivilities by which nations or individuals 
provoke and irritate each other, Mr. Burke's pamphlet on 
the French revolution is an extraordinary instance. Neither 
the people of France, nor the national assembly, were 
troubling themselves about the affairs of England, or the 
English parliament; and why Mr. Burke should commence 
nn unprovoked attack upon them, both in parliament and 
in public, is a conduct that cannot be pardoned on the score 
of manners, nor justified on that of policy. 

There is scarcely an epithet of abuse to be found in the 
Englieh language, with which Mr. Burke has not loaded the 
French nation and the national a&6embly. Every thing 
which rancor, prejudice, ignorance or knowledge could sug¬ 
gest, are poured forth in tno copious fury of near four hun¬ 
dred pages. In the strain and on the plan Mr. Burke was 
writing, lie might have wrote on to as many thousand. 
"When the tongue or the pen is let loose in a phrenzy of 
passion, it is the man, ana not the subject that becomes 
exhausted. 

Hitherto Mr. Burke has been mistaken and disappointed 
in the opinions lie had formed on the affairs of France; but 
such is the ingenuity of his hope, ot the malignancy of his 
despair, that it furnishes him with new pretences to go on. 
There was a time when it was impossible to make Mr. 
Burke believe there would be any revolution in France. 
His opinion then was, that the French had neither spirit to 
undertake it, nor fortitude to support it; and now that there 
i^ uru’ ho seeks an escape by condemning it. 
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Not sufficiently content with abusing the national assem 
I)ly, a great part of his work is taken up with abusing Dr, 
Price (one or the beat hearted men that exist) and the two 
societies in England, known by the name of the Revolution 
and the Constitutional societies. 

Dr. Price had preached a sermon on the 4th of Novem¬ 
ber, 1789, being the anniversary of what ia called in Eng¬ 
land the revolution, which took place in 168$, Mr. Burke, 
speaking of this sermon, says, ‘ c the political divine proceeds 
dogmatically to assert, that, by the principles of the revolu¬ 
tion, the people of England have acquired three fundamental 
rights. 

1st, To choose our own governors. 

2d, To cashier them for misconduct. 

3d, To frame a government for ourselves.” 

Dr. Price does not say that the right to do these things 
exists in this or in that person, or in this or in that descrip¬ 
tion of persons, but that it exists in the whcile. —that it is a 
right resident in the nation. Mr. Burke, on the contrary, 
denies that such a right exists in the nation, either in whole 
or in part, or that it exists anywhere; and what is still 
more strange and marvellous, he says, that iC the people of 
England utterly disclaim such right, and that they will 
resist the practical assertion of it with their lives and for¬ 
tunes.” That men will take up arms, and spend their lives 
and fortunes not to maintain their rights, but to maintain 
that they have not righto, is an entire new species of dis¬ 
covery, and suited to the paradoxical genius of Mr. Burke. 

The method which Mr. Burke takes to prove that the 

S cople of England have no such rights, and that such rights 
o not exist m the nation, either in whole or in part, or any 
where at all, is of the same marvellous and monstrous kind 
with what he has* already said; for his arguments are, that 
the persons, or die generation of persons in whom they did 
exist, are dead, and with them the right is dead also. To 
prove this, he quotes a declaration made by parliament 
about an hundred years ago, to William and Mary, in these 
words: tc Tho lords spiritual and temporal, and commons, 
do, in the name of the people aforesaid—(meaning the peo¬ 
ple of England then living) most humbly and faithfully 
a‘Wl h it themselves, their heir# and posterity i ok ever.”— lie 
als quotes a clause of another act of parliament made in 
the ame reign, the terms of which, he says, t£ bind u&— 
(meaning the people of that day)—our hrir6 r and our poa 
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verity, to them, their heirs and posterity, to the end of 
time.” 

Hr. Butte considers his point sufficiently established by 
producing those clauses, which, he enforces by Baying that 
they exclude the right of the nation for ever / and not yet 
content with making such declarations, repeated over and 
over again, he further says, “that if the people of England 
possessed such a right before the revolution ” (which he 
acknowledges to have been the case, not only in England, 
but throughout Europe at an early period) “ yet that the Ena 
Ush nation did, at the time of the revolution, most solemnly 
renounce and abdicate it, for themselves, and for all their 
posterity for ever.” 

As Mr. Burke occasionally applies the poison drawn from 
his horrid principles (if it is not a profanation to call them 
by the name of principles) not only to the English nation, 
hut to the French revolution and tie national assembly, and 
charges that august, illuminated aud illuminating body of 
men with the epithet of usurpers, I shall, sans ceremonie, 
place another system of principles in opposition to hiB- 

The English parliament of 16S8, did a certain thing, which 
for themselves and their constituents, they had a right to 
do, and which appeared right should he done; hut, in addi¬ 
tion to this right, which thcypaase&sod by delegation, they set 
up another right l>y assumption, that of binding and control¬ 
ling posterity to the end of time. The case, therefore, divides 
itself into two parts; the right which they possessed by dele- 

f ation, and the right which they set up by assumption. The 
rst is admitted ; but with respect to the second, I reply :— 
There never did, nor never can exist a parliament, or any 
description of men, or any generation of men, in any coun¬ 
try, possessed of the right or the power of binding or con¬ 
trolling posterity to the " end of time,” or of commanding 
for ever how the world shall be governed, or who shall 
govern it; and therefore all such dauecB, acts, or declara¬ 
tions, by which the makers of them attempt to do what they 
Aavc neither the right nor the power to do, nor the power 
to execute, are in themselves null and void. Every age and 
generation must be as free to act for itself, in aU up 
the ages and generations which preceded it. The vanity 
and presumption of governing beyond the grave, is the most 
ridiculous and insolent of all tyrannies. Man lias no pro¬ 
perty in man; neither has any generation a property in the 
generations which are to follow. The parliament or the 
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people of 16$8, or of any other period, had no more right to 
dispose of the people of the present day, or to bind or to 
control them in any shape whatever , than the parliament or 
the people of the present day have to dispose of, bind or 
control those who arc to live an hundred or a thousand 
years hcncc. Every generation ia and must be competent 
to all the purposes Triiich its occasions require. It is the 
living and not the dead, that are to be accommodated, Wheu 
man ceases to be, his power and his wants cease with him: 
and having no longer any participation in the concerns of 
this world, ho has no longer any authority in directing who 
shall be its governors, or how its government shall be 
organized, or now administered. 

I am not contending for, nor against, any form of govern 
ment, nor for nor against any party, here or elsewhere. That 
which a whole nation chooses to do, it has a right to do. 
Mr. Burke denies it. "Where then docs the right exist? 1 
am contending for the right of the living and against their 
being witlud away, end cuiitrutlud and contracted for, by 
the manuscript-assumed authority of the dead; and Mr. 
Burke is contending fur the autlmriiy of the dead over the 
rights and freedom of the living. ’There was a time when 
kings disposed of tlicir crowns by will upon ibeir death-beds, 
and consigned the people like beasts of the Held, to what¬ 
ever miccessor they appointed. This ia now so exploded as 
scarcely to be remembered, and so monstrous as hardly to 
be'believed : but the parliamentary clauses upon which Mr. 
Burke builds his political church, are of the same nature. 

The laws of every country mu6t bo analogous to some 
common principle. In England, no parent or master, nor 
all the authority of parliament, omnipotent as it has called 
itself, can bind or control the personal freedom even of an 
individual beyond the age of twenty-one years: on what 
ground of right then could the parliament of 1G88, or any 
other parliament, bind all posterity for ever? 

Those who have quitted the world, and those who are not 
arrived yet in it, are as remote from each other as the utmost 
stretch of mortal imagination can conceive: what possible 
obligation then can exist between them, what rule or princi¬ 
ple can he laid down, that two nonentities, the one out of 
existence, and the other not in, and who never can meet in 
this world, that the one should control the other to the end 
of time? 
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(he pockets of the people without their consent; hut who 
authorized, and who could authorize the parliament of 168S 
to control and take away the freedom of posterity, and limit 
end confine their right of acting in certain cases for ever, 
who were not in existence to give or withhold their consent? 

A greater absurdity cannot present itself to the under¬ 
standing of man, than what Hr. Burke offers to his readers. 
He tells them, and he tells the world to come, that a certain 
body of men who existed a hundred years ago, made a law, 
and that there does not now exist in the nation, nor never 
will, nor never can, a power to alter it. Under how many 
subtleties, or absurdities, has the divine right to govern been 
imposed on the credulity of mankind: Mr. Burke has dis¬ 
covered a new one, and he has shortened his journey to 
Home, by appealing to the power of this infallible parlia¬ 
ment of former days ; and he produces what it has done ns 
of divine authority; for that power must be certainly more 
than human, which no human power to the end of time ean 
alter. 

But Mr. Burke has done some service, not to his cause, 
but to his country, by bringiug those clauses into public 
view. They serve to demonstrate how noecrsury it iB at all 
times to watch against the attempted encroachment of 
power, and to prevent its running to excess It is some 
what extraordinary that the offence for which James II. was 
expelled, that of setting up power by assumption! should 
be rc-aetcd under another shape and form* by the parliament 
that expelled him. It shows that the rights of man were 
hut imperfectly understood at the revolution ; for certain it 
it that the right which that parliament set up by assumption 
(for by delegation it had not, and could nothavo it, because 
none could give it) over the persons and freedom of posteritv 
for over, was of the same tyrannical unfounded kind which 
James attempted to Bet up over the parliament and the 
nation, and for which be was expelled. 

The only difference ib, (for in principle they differ not) 
that the one waa an usuiper over the living, and the other 
over the unborn; and as the one has no better authority to 
Stand upon than the other, both of them must be equally 
null ana void, and of tlo effect. 

From what or whence, does Mr. Burke prove the right of 
any human power to bind posterity for ever? He has pro¬ 
duced his clauses ; but he must produce also his proofs that 
tiueli a right existed, and show now it existed. If it ever 
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existed, it muBt now exist; for whatever appertains to the 
nature of man, cannot be annihil ated by man. It is the 
nature of man to die, and he will continue to die a? long as 
he continues to be born. But Mr. Burke has set up a sort 
of political Adam, in whom all posterity axe bound for ever ; 
he must therefore prove that hie Adam possessed such a 
power or such a right. 

The weaker any cord is, the less it will bear to be stretched, 
and the worse is the policy to stretch it, unices it is intended 
to break it. Had a person contemplated the overthrow of 
Mr. Burke's positions, he would have proceeded as Mr. 
Burke h$s done. He would have magnified the authorities, 
on purpose to have called the ripht oi them into question; 
ana the instant the question of right was started, the autho¬ 
rities must have been given up. 

It requires but a very small glance of thought to perceive, 
that although laws made in one generation often continue 
in force through succeeding generation h, yet they continue 
to derive their force from the consent of the living. A law 
not repealed continues in force, not because it cannot be 
repealed, but because it is not repealed; and the non-repeal¬ 
ing passes for consent. 

But Mr. Burke's clauses have not even this qualification in 
their favour. They become null, by attempting to become 
immortal. The nature of them precludes consent. They 
destroy the right which they might have, by grounding it on 
a right which they cannot nave. Immortal power is not a 
human right, and therefore cannot be a right of parliament. 
The parliament of 1688 might as well have passed an act to 
have authorized itself to live for ever, as to make their 
authority live for ever. All, therefore, that can he said 
of them is, that they are a formality of words, of as liiuih 
import, as if those who used them had addressed a con¬ 
gratulation to themselves, and, in the oriental style of 
antiquity, had said, 0 ! parliament, live for ever! 

The circumstances of the world are continually changing, 
and the opinions of men change also; and as government 
5b for the living, and not for the dead, it is theliving only 
that has any right in it. That which may be thought right 
and found convenient in one age, may be thought wroncr 
and found inconvenient in another. tin such cases, who is 
to decide, the living, or the dead? 

As almost one hundred pages of Mr, Burke's book aro 
employed upon these clauses, it will consequently follow, 
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that if the clauses themselves, so far as they set up an 
assumed^ usurped, dominion over posterity for ever, ara 
unauthoritative, and in their nature null and void, that all 
his voluminous inferences and declamation drawn there¬ 
from, or founded thereon, are null and void also: and on 
this ground I Test the matter. 

We now come more particularly to the affairs of France. 
Mr. Burke's hook lias the appearance of being written as in- 
It motion to the French nation ; but if I may permit myself the 
use of an extravagant metaphor, suited to the extravagance 
of the ease, it iB darkness attempting to illuminate light. 

While I am writing this, there is accidentally before me 
some proposals for a declaration of rights by the marquis de 
la Fayette (I ask hia pardon for using his former address, 
and do it only for distinction^ sake) to the national assembly 
on the 11th of July, 1789, three days before the taking of 
the Bastile; and I cannot hut be struck how opposite the 
sources are from which that gentloman and Mr. Burke 
draw their principles. Instead of referring to musty records 
and mouldy parchments, to prove that the rights of the 
living are lost, “ renounced and abdicated for ever” by 
those who are now no more, as Mr. Burke has done, M. de 
-a Fayette applies to the living world, and emphatically 
says, “ Call to mind the sentiments which nature has en¬ 
graved in the heart of every citizen, and which take a new 
force when they are solemnly recognized by all: for a na¬ 
tion to love liberty, it is sufficient that she knows it; and 
to be free it is sufficient that she wills it.” How dry, 
barren and obscuTC, is the source from which Mr. Burke la¬ 
bors ; and how ineffectual, though embellished with flowers, 
is all his declamation and his argument,’compared with 
these clear, concise and soul-animatmg sentiments : few and 
short as they aTe, they lead on to a vast field of generous 
and manly thinking, and do not finish, like Mr. Burke's 
periods, with music in the ear and nothing in the heart. 

As I have introduced the mention of M. dc la Fayette, 1 
will take the liberty of adding an anecdote respecting his 
farewell address to the congress of America in 1783, and 
which occurred fresh to my mind when I saw Mr. Burke's 
thundering attack on the French revolution.—if. dc la 
Fayette went to America at an early period of the war, and 
continued a volunteer in her service to the end. His con¬ 
duct throughout the whole of that enterprise is one of the most 
extraordinary that is to be found iu the history of a young 
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man, scarcely tlien twenty years of age. Situated in h 
country that was like the lap of sensual pleasure, and with 
the means of enjoying it, how few are there to be found that 
would exchange such a scene for the woods and wilderness 
of America, and pass the flowery years of youth in unpro¬ 
fitable danger and hardship I But such is the fact- When 
the war ended, and he was on the point of taking his final 
departure, he presented himself to congress, and contem¬ 
plating, in Ilia affectionate farewell, the revolution he had 
seen, expressed himself in these words: “May this great 
monument raised to Liberty , serve as a lesson to the oppressor, 
and an example to the oppressed /” When this address 
came to the hands of Dr. Franklin, who was then in France, 
he applied to count Vcrgcnncs to have it inserted in the 
French gazette, but never could obtain his consent. The 
fact was, that count Yergennes was an aristocratic despot, 
at home, and dreaded the example of the American revolu¬ 
tion in France, as certain other persons now dread the 
example of the French revolution in England; and Mr. 
Burke’s tribute of fear (for in this light it moat be con¬ 
sidered) runs parallel with count Ycrgennes’ refusal. But 
to return more particularly to his work. 

“We have seen (says Mr. Burke) the French rebel against 
a mild and lawful monarch, with more fury, outrage and 
insult, than any people has been known to raise against 
the most illegal usurper, or the most sanguinary tyrant.”^ 
This is one among a thousand, other instances, in which Mr. 
Burke shows that he is ignorant of the springs and prin¬ 
ciples of the French revolution. 

It was not against Louis XVI. but against the despotic 
principles of the government, that the nation revolted. 
These principles had not their origin in him, but in the 
original establishment, many centuries back; and they wero 
become too deeply rooted to be removed, and the Augean 
stable of parasites and plunderers too abominably filthy to 
be cleansed, by any thing short of complete and universal 
revolution. 

When it becomes necessary to do a thing, the whole heart 
should join in the measure, or it should not he attempted. 
That crisis was then arrived, and there remained no choice 
but to act with determined vigor, or not to act at all. Tho 
king was known to be the friend of the nation, and this cir¬ 
cumstance was favorable to the enterprise. Perhaps no man 
bred up in the style of an absolute King, ever possessed a 
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heart so Little disposed to the exercise of that species of 
power as the present kingr of France. But the principles of 
the government itself still remained the same. The mon¬ 
arch and monarchy were distinct and separate things; and 
it was against the established despotism of the latter, and 
not against the person or principles of the former, that tho 
revolt commenced, and the revolution has been carried on. 

Mi*. Burke docs not attend to this distinction between men 
Mid principles, and therefore he does not see that a revolt 
may take place against the despotism, of the latter, while 
there lies no charge of despotism against the former. 

Tile natural moderation of Louis XYI. contributed no¬ 
thing to alter the hereditary despotism of the monarchy. AH 
file tyrannies of former reigns, acted under that hereditary 
despotism, wore still liable to be revived in the hands of ft 
successor. It was not the respite of a reign that would 
satisfy France, enlightened as she was then become. A 
casual discontinuance of the practice of despotism, is not a 
discontinuance of its principles / the former depends on the 
virtue of the individual who is in immediate possession of 
the power; the latter, on the virtue and fortitude of the 
nation. In the case of Charles I. and James II. of England, 
the revolt was against the personal despotism of the men; 
whereas in France, it was against the hereditary despotism 
of tlie established government. But men who can consign 
over the rights of posterity for ever on the authority ot a 
inonldy parchment, like Mr. Burke, are not qualified to 
judge of this revolution. It takes in a field too vast for thei r 
views to explore, and proceeds with a mightiness of reason 
they cannot keep pace with. 

But there are many points of view in which this revolu¬ 
tion may he considered. When despotism has established 
itself for ages in a country, aa in France, it is not in the per¬ 
son of the king only that it resides. It has the appearance 
of being so in show, and in nominal authority; but it ia not 
ao in practice, and in fact. It has its standard everywhere. 
Every office and department lias itsdespotism, founded upon 
custom and usage. Every place lias its Bastile, and every 
Baatile its despot. The original hereditary despotism resi¬ 
lient in the person of the king, divides and sub-divides itself 
into a thousand shapes and forms, till at last the whole of it 
is acted by deputation.—This was the ense in France; and 
.against tltis species of despotism, proceeding on through an 
endless lahvrmth of office till the source of it is scarcely per- 
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ceptible, there is no mode of redress. It strengthens itself 
by assuming the appearance of duty, and tyrannizes undei 
tne pretence of obeying. 

When a man reflects on the condition, which France was in 
from the nature of her government, he will see other causes 
for revolt than those which immediately connect themselves 
with the poison or character of Louis XVI.—There were, 
if I may so express it, a thousand despotisms to he reformed 
in France, which had grown up under the hereditary des¬ 
potism of the monarchy, and become so rooted as to be in a 
great measure independent of it. Between the monarchy, 
tne parliament, ana the church, there was a rivaUhip of 
despotism: besides the feudal despotism operating locally, 
and the ministerial despotism operating everywhere. But 
Mr. Burke, by considering the king as the only possible ob¬ 
ject of a revolt, speaks as if France was a village, in which 
every thing that passed must he known to its commanding 
officer, and no oppression could be acted but what he could 
immediately control. Mr. Burke might have been in the 
Bastile his whole life, as well under Louis XVI, as Louis 
XXV. and neither the one or the other have known that 
such a man as Mr. Burke existed. The despotic principles 
of the government were the same in both reigns, though the 
dispositions of the men were as remote aa tyranny and 
benevolence. 

"What Mr. Burke considers as a reproach to the French 
revolution, that of bringing it forward under a reign more 
mild than the preceding ones, 1*8 one of its highest honors. 
The revolutions that have taken place in other European 
countries, have been excited by personal hatred. The rage 
was against the man, and he became the victim.—-But, m 
the instance of France, we see a revolution generated in the 
rational contemplation of the rights of man, and distin¬ 
guishing from the beginning between peraonB and principles. 

But Mr. Burke appears to have no idea of principled, 
when he is contemplating governments. “Ten years ago,” 
says he, “I could nave felicitated France on her having a 
government, without inquiring what the nature of that gov¬ 
ernment was or how it was administered.” Is this the jan- 
gna^e of a rational man? la it the language of a heart 
feeling as it ought to feel for the rights ana happiness of the 
human race ? On this ground, Mr. Burke must compliment 
every government in. the world, while the victims who suffer 
under them, whether sold into slavery or tortured out of 
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existence, are wholly forgotten. It is power, and not jivEii- 
ciples, that Mr. Burke venerates; and under this abomiua * 
bfe depravity, he is disqualified to judge between them. 
Thus much for his opinion as to the occasion of the French 
revolution. I now proceed to other considerations. 

I know a place in America called Point-no-Point ‘ t because 
as you proceed along the shore, gay and flowery as Mr. 
Burke’s language, it continually recedes, and presents itself 
at a distance a-nead ; and when you have got as far as you 
ean go, there ie no point at all. Just thus is it with Mr. 
Burke’s three hundred and fifty-six pages. It is therefore 
difficult to reply to him. But as the points that he wishes 
to establish may be inferred from what ho abuses, it is in 
his paradoxes that wc must look for his arguments. 

As to the tragic paintingH by which Mr. Burko has out¬ 
raged his own imagination, and seeks to work upon that of 
his readers, they are very well calculated for theatrical repre¬ 
sentation, where facts are manufactured for the sake of 
show, and accommodated to produce, through the weakness 
of sympathy, a weeping effect. But Mr. Burke should 
recollect that he is writing history, and not plays / and that 
liis readers will expect truth, and not the spouting rant of 
high-toned declamation. 

When we see a man dramatically lamenting in a publica¬ 
tion intended to be believed, that “ The age of chivalry is 
gone /” that 44 the glory of Europe is extinguished^ forever /’* 
that ' c the unbougnt grace of life (if any one knows what it 
is,) the cheap defence of nations , the nurse of manly senti¬ 
ment and heroic enterprise is gone/” And all this because 
the Quixotic age of cnivalric nonsense is gone, what opinion 
can wo form of his judgment, or what regard can we pay to 
his facts? In the rhapsody of his imagination, he has dis¬ 
co vered a world of windmills, and his sorrows are, that there 
are no Quixotes to attack them. But if the age of aris¬ 
tocracy, like that of chivalry, should fall, and they had 
originally some connexion, Mr. Burke, the trumpeter of the 
order, may continue his parody to the end, and finish with 
exclaiming— u Othello's occupation's gone /” 

Notwithstanding Mr. BurJcc’s horrid paintings, when the 
French revolution is compared with that of other countries, 
the astonishment will be, that it is marked with so few sacri¬ 
fices \ but this astonishment will cease when wc reflect that 
it was principle$> and not persons, that were the meditated 
objects of destruction. The mind of the nation was acted 
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Qpon by a higher stimulus than what the consideration or 
persons could inspire, and sought a higher conquest than 
could be produced by the downfall of an enemy.—Among 
the few who fell, there do not appear to be any that-were 
intentionally singled out. They, all of them had their fate 
hi the circumstances of the moment, and were not pursued 
with that long, cold-blooded, unabated revenge which pur 
sued the unfortunate Scotch, in the affair of 1745. 

Through the whole of Mr. Burke’s book I do not observe 
that the Bastilc is mentioned more than once, and that with 
a kind of implication as if he was sorry it is pulled down, 
and wished it was built up again. “ "We have rebuilt New¬ 
gate (says he) and tenanted the mansion ; and wc have 
prisons almost as strong as the Baa tile for those who dare to 
libel the queen of France.”* Aa to what a madman, like 
the person called Lord George Gordon, might say, and to 
whom Newgate is rather a bedlam than a prison, it is un¬ 
worthy a rational consideration. It was a madman that 
'ibelled—and that is sufficient apology, and it afforded an 
opportunity for confining him, which was the thing wished 
for: but certain it is that Mr. Burke, who does not call him¬ 
self a madman, whatever other people may do, has libelled, 
in the most unprovoked manner, and in the grossest style 
of tho most vulgar abuse, the whole representative authority 
of France; ana yet Mr. Burke takes his scat in the British 
house of commons!—From his.violence and his grief, his 
silence on some points and his excess on others, it is difficult 
not to believe that Mr. Burke is sorry, extremely sorry, that 
arbitrary power, the power of the pope and the Bastde, are 
pulled down. 

Not one glance of compassion, not one commiserating 
reflection, that I can find throughout his book, haa he be¬ 
stowed on those that lingered out the most wretched of lives, 
a life without hope, In the most miserable of prisons. It is 
painful to behold a man employing his talents to corrupt 
himself. Nature has been kinder to Mr. Burke than he hap 

9 Since writing the abore, two other places occur in Ur. Burke's pamphlet 
in which the name of Eastik is mentioned but in tlie Game manner. In the 
one, he introduce?) it in it sort of obscure question, ond aaks—* L Will any mil 
^tors who dow seTve such a king with but a decent appearance of rc.spec^ 
cordially obey the orders of those whom but the other day, in Lie name, they 
had committed f o the Hostile? 1 ' In the other the caking it mentioned ag 
implying criminality in the French guards who assisted in demolishing it — 
41 They nnFrt not / 1 says he T tfi forgot the talcing the king's castles At Paris. 4 * 
This is Jli\ Burke, who preteuda to write on conttirmioiul frer lorn, 
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to her. He is not affected by the reality of distress touching 
upon his heart, but by the showy resemblance of it striking 
his imagination. He pities the plumage but forgets tho 
dying bird. Accustomed to kiss the ariatocratical hand that 
hath purloined him from himself, lie degenerates into a com¬ 
position of art, and the genuine soul of nature forsakes him. 
Ilis hero or his heroine must be a tragedy-victim, expiring in 
show, and not the real prisoner of misery, sliding into death 
in the silence of a dungeon. 

As Mr. Burke has passed over the whole transaction of the 
Bastile (and hiB silence is nothing in his favour) and has 
entertained Iub readers with reflections on supposed facts, 
distorted into real falsehoods, I will give, since lie has not, 
some account of the circumstances which preceded that 
transaction. They will serve to show that leas mischief 
could scarce have accompanied such an event, when con¬ 
sidered with the treacherous and hostile aggravations of the 
enemies of the revolution. 

The mind can hardly picture to itself a more tremendous 
scene than what the city of Paris exhibited at the time of 
taking the Bastile, and for two days before and after, nor 
conceive the possibility of its quieting so soon. At a dis¬ 
tance, this transaction has appeared only as an act of heroism 
standing on itself: and the close political connexion it had 
with the revolution is lost in the brilliancy of the achieve¬ 
ment. But we are to consider it as the strength of the 
parties, brought man to man, and contending for the issue. 
Thu Bastile was to be either the prize or the prison of the 
assailants. The downfall of it included the idea of the 
downfall of despotism; and thiB compounded image was 
become as figuratively united, as Bunyan’s Doubting Castle 
and giant Despair. 

The national assembly before and at the time of taking 
the Bastile, were sitting at Versailles, twelve miles distant 
from Paris. About a week before the rising of the Paris¬ 
ians and their taking the Bastile, it was discovered that a 
plot was forming, at the head of which was the count 
d’ Artois, the king'H youngest brother, for demolishing the 
national assembly, seizing its members, and thereby crash¬ 
ing, by a coup de main , all hopes and prospects of forming 
a tree government. For the sake of humanity, as well as of 
freedom, it is well this plan did not succeed. Examples ara 
not wanting to show how dreadfully vindictive and cruel arc 
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all dd governments, when they are successful against what 
they call a revolt. 

This plan must have been some time in contemplation ; 
because, in order to carry it into execution, it was necessary 
to collect a large military force round Paris, and to cut on 
the communication between that city and the national assem¬ 
bly at Versailles. The troops destined for this service were 
chiefly the foreign troops in the pay of France, and who for 
this particular purpose, were drawn from the distant pro¬ 
vinces where they were then stationed. When they were 
collected, to the amount of between twenty-five and thirty 
thousaud, it was judged time to put the plan in execution. 
The ministry who were then in office, and who were friendly 
to the revolution, were instantly dismissed, and a new 
ministry formed of those who had concerted the project:— 
among whom was count de Broglio, and to his share was 
given the command of those troops. The character of this 
man, as described to me in a letter which I communicated 


to Mr. Burke before he began to write his book, and from 
an authority which Mr. Burke well knows was good, was 
that of “ a high-flying aristocrat, cool, and capable of every 
mischief.” 


While these matters were agitating, the national assembly 
stood in the most perilous and critical situation that a body 
of men can bo supposed to act in. They were the devoted 
victims, and they ltnow it. They had the hearts and wishes 
of their country on their side, but military authority they 
had none. The guards of Broglio surrounded the hall where 
the assembly sat, ready, at the word of command, to seize 
their persons, as had been done the year before to the parlia¬ 
ment in PariB. Had the national assembly deserted their 
trust, or had they exhibited signs of weakness or fear, their 
enemies had been encouraged, and the conntry depressed. 
When the situation they stood in, the cause they were 
engaged in, and the crisis then ready to burst which should 
determine their personal and political fate, and that of their 
country, and probably of Europe, are taken into one vbaw, 
none but a heart callous with prejudice, or corrupted by 
dependance, can avoid interesting itself in their success. 

The archbishop of Yicnnc was at this time president of the 
national assembly ; a person too old to undergo the scene 
that a few days, or a few hours, might bring forth. A man 
of more activity, and holder fortitude, was necessary ; and 
the national assembly clmse funder the form of vico-presi 
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■dent, for the presidency still rested in the archbishop) M. do 
la Fayette ; and this ib the only instance of a vice-president 
being' chosen. It was at the moment this storm was pend¬ 
ing, Jnly 11 , tliat a declaration of rights was brought for¬ 
ward by H. de la Fayette, and is the same which is alluded 
to in page 51. It was hastily drawn up, and makes only a 
part of a more extensive declaration of rights, agreed upon 
and adopted afterwards by the national assembly. The par¬ 
ticular reason for bringing it forward at this moment Q> f. de 
in Fayette has since informed me) was, that if the national 
assembly should fall in the threatened destruction that then 
surrounded it, some trace of its principles might have a 
chance of surviving the wreck. 

Every thing was now drawing to a crisis. The event was 
freedom or slavery. On one side an army of nearly thirty 
thousand men; on the other an unarmed body of citizens, 
for the citizens of Paris on whom the national assembly 
muBt then immediately depend, were as unarmed and un¬ 
disciplined as the citizens of London are now. The French 
guards had given strong symptoms of their being attached 
to the national cause ; but tneir numbers were small, not a 
tenth part of the force which Broglio commanded, and their 
officers were in the interest of Broglio. 

Matters being now ripe for execution, the new ministry 
made their appearance m office. The reader will carry in 
hia mind, that the Bastile was taken the 14th of July : the 
point of time I am how speaking to, is the 12th. As soon 
as the news of the change of ministry reached Paris in the 
afternoon, all the play-houses and places of entertainment, 
shops and houses, were shut up. The change of ministry 
was considered as the prelude of hostilities, and the opinion 
was rightly founded. 

The foreign troops began to advance towards the city. 
The prince de La mb esc, who commanded a body of German 
cavalry, approached hy the palace of Louis X V. which con¬ 
nects itscli with some of the streets. In hiB march he in¬ 
sulted and struck an old man with his sword. The French 
are remarkable for their respect to old age, and the insolence 
with which it appeared to be done, uniting with tho general 
fermentation they were in, produced a powerful effect, and 
a cry of to arms! to arms / spread itself in & moment over 
the whole city. 

Arms they had none, nor scarcely any who knew the use 
of them ; hut desperate resolution, when every hope is at 
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atake, supplies, for a while, the want of arms. Near where 
the prince de Lambosc was drawn up, were large piles of 
stones collected for building’ the new bridge, and with these 
the people attached the cavalry. A party of the French 
guards, upon hearing the filing, rushed from their quarters 
and joined the people; and night coming on, the cavalry 
retreated. 

The streets of Paris, being narrow, arc favourable for de¬ 
fence ; and the loftiness of the houses, consisting of many 
stories, from which great annoyance might be given, secured 
them a gain at nocturnal enterprises ; ana the night was spent 
in providing themselves with every sort of weapon they 
could make or procure: guns, swords, blacksmiths' ham¬ 
mers, carp enters^ axes, iron crow's, pikes, halberds, pitchforks, 
spits, clubs, &c. 

The incredible numbers with which they assembled the 
next morning, and the still more incredible resolution they 
exhibited embarrassed and astonished their enemies. Little 
did the new ministry expect such a salute. Accustomed to 
slavery themselves, they had no idea that liberty was capa¬ 
ble of such inspiration, or that a body of unarmed citizens 
would dare face the military force of thirty thousand men. 
If very moment of this day was employed in collecting arms, 
concerting plans, and arranging themselves in the best order 
which such an instantaneous movement could a i ford. 
Broglio continued lying around the city, but made no further 
advances this day, and the succeeding night passed with 
as much tranquillity as such a scene could possibly pro- 
duce. 

But the defence only was not the object of the citizens* 
They had a cause at state, on which depended their freedom 
or their slavery. They every moment expected an attack, 
or to hear of one made on the national assembly ; and in 
such a situation, the most prompt measures arc sometimes 
the best. The object that now presented itself, was the 
Baatile; and the eclat of carrying such a fortress in the face 
of such an army, conld not fail to strike terror into the new 
ministry, who had scarcely yet had time to meet. By 
some intercepted correspondence this morning, it was dis¬ 
covered that the major of Paris, M. de Flessclcs, who ap¬ 
peared to be in their interest, was betraying them; and from 
this discovery there remained no doubt that Broglio would 
reinforce the B as tile the ensuing evening. It was therefore 
neitesdarv to attack it that dav: but before this could be 
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done, it was first necessary to procure a better supply of 
anus than they were then possessed of. 

There was, adjoining to the city, a large magazine of 
arms deposited at the hospital of the invalids, which the 
citizens summoned to surrender ■, and as the place was not 
defensible, nor attempted much defence, they soon suc¬ 
ceeded. Thus supplied, they marched to attack the Bfistile; 
a vast mixed multitude of all ages and of all degrees, and 
armed with all sorts of weapons. Imagination would fail 
of describing to itself the appearance of such a procession, 
and of the anxiety for the events which a few hours or a 
few minutes might produce. What plans the ministry was 
forming, were as unknown to the people within the city, as 
what the citizens were doing was unknown to them ; and 
what movements Broglio mipht make for the support or 
relief of the place, were to the citizen a equally unknown. 
All was mystery and hazard. 

That the Bastilo was attacked with an enthusiasm of 
heroism, such only as the higheBt animation of liberty could 
inspire, and carried in the space of a few hours, is an event 
which the world is fully possessed of. I am not undertaking 
a detail of the attack, but bringing into view the conspiracy 
against the nation which provoked it, and which fell with 
the hostile. The prison to which the new ministry were 
dooming the national assembly, in addition to its being the 
high altar and castle of despotism, became the proper object 
to begin with. This enterprise broke up the new ministry, 
who began now to fly from the ruin they had prepared for 
others. The troops of Broglio dispersed, and himself fled also. 

Mr. Burke has spoken a great deal about plots, and lie 
hag never once spoken of this plot against the national as¬ 
sembly and the liberties of the nation ; and that he might 
not, he has passed over all the circumstances that might 
throw it in hie way. Tho exiles who have fled from France, 
whose cause he so much interests himself in, and from whom 
lie has had his lesson, fled in consequence of the miscarriage 
of this plot. No plot was formed against them: it was 
they who were plotting against others; and those who fell, 
met, not unjustly, the punishment they were preparing to 
execute. But will Mr. Burke gay that if this plot, con¬ 
trived with the subtlety of an ambuscade, had succeeded, the 
successful party would have restrained their wrath so soon 1 
Let the history of all old governments answer the question. 

Whom has the national assembly brought to the scaffold ? 
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None. They were themselves the devoted victims of this 
plot, and they have not retaliated; why then are they 
eliarged with revenue they have not acted? In the tre 
mendons "breaking forth of a whole people, in which all 
degrees, tempers and characters are confounded, and de¬ 
livering themselves by a miraele of exertion, from the 
destruction meditated against them, is it to be expected 
that nothing will happen ? When men are sore with the 
sense of oppressions, and menaced with the prospect of new 
once, is the calmness of philosophy, or the palsy of insen¬ 
sibility to be looked for ? Mr. Burke exclaims against 
outrage, yet the greatest is that which he has committed. 
His book is a volume of outrage, and not apologized for by 
the impulse of a moment, but cherished through a space of 
ten months; yet Mr. Burke had no provocation, no life, no 
interest at stake. 

More citizens fell in tins struggle than of their opponents; 
but four or five persona were seized by the populace, and 
instantly put to death ; the governor of the Bastile and the 
mayor of Paris, who was detected in the act of betraying 
them; and afterwards Foulon, one of the new ministry, ana 
Bcrthier, his son-in-law who had accepted the office of 
intendant of Paris. Their heads were stuck upon pikes, and 
carried about the city; and it is upon this mode of punish¬ 
ment that Mr. Burke builds a great part of hiB tragic 
scenes. Let us therefore examine how men came by the 
idea of punishing in this manner. 

They learn it uom the governments they live under ; and 
retaliate the punishments, they have been accustomed to 
behold. The neads stuck upon pikes which remained for 
years on Temple-bar diffored nothing in the horror of the 
scene from those carried about on the pikes at Paris : yet 
this was done by the English government. It may, per¬ 
haps, be said, that it signifies nothing to a man what is 
done to him after he is dead; but it signifies much to the 
living: it either tortures their feelings or hardens their 
hearts j and in either case, it instructs them how to punish 
when power falls into their hands. 

Lay then the axe to the root, and teach governments hu¬ 
manity. It is their sanguinary punishments which corrupt 
mankind. In England, the punishment in certain cases is, 
by hanging , drawing , and quartering / the heart of the 
sufferer is cut out, and held up to the view of the populace. 
Tn France, under the former government, the punishments 
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were not less barbarous. Who doeB not remember the exe¬ 
cution of Damien, torn to pieces by horses ? The effect of 
these cruel spectacles exhibited to the populace, ia to destroy 
tenderness or excite revenge; and by the base and fake idea 
of governing men by terror instead of reason > they become 
precedents. It is over tile lowest class of mankind that gov¬ 
ernment by terror is intended to operate, and it is on them 
that it operates to the worst effect. They have sense enough 
to feel that they arc the objects aimed at; and they inflict 
in their turn the cxamplcsol terror they have been instructed 
to practise. 

Ill ere are in all European countries a large class of peo¬ 
ple of that description which in England are called the 
mob” Of this class were those who committed the burn¬ 
ings and devastations in London in 1780, and of this class 
were those who carried the heads upon pikes m Paris. Fou- 
lon and Berthier were taken up in the country, and sent to 
Paris to undergo their examination at the hotel dc Yillc; 
for the national assembly, immediately on the new ministry 
coming into office, passed a decree, which they commum- 
catod to the king ana cabinet, that they jthe national assem¬ 
bly) would hold the ministry, of which Foul on was one> re¬ 
sponsible for the measures they were advising and pursuing; 
but the mob, incensed at the appearance of Foulon and Ber¬ 
liner, tore them from their conductors before they were car¬ 
ried to the hotel de Ville, and executed them on the spot. 
Whv then does Hr. Burke charge outrages of this kind upon 
a wkole people? As well may lie charge the riots and out¬ 
rages of 1780 on the whole people of London, or those in 
Ireland on all liis country. 

But everything we see or hear offensive to our feeiingB, 
and derogatory to the human character, should lead toother 
reflections than those of reproach. Even the beings who 
commit them have some claim to our consideration. Ilovr 
then is it that such vast classes of mankind as are distin¬ 
guished by the appellation of the vulgar, or the ignorant 
mob, are so numerous in all old countries? The instant wo 
ask ourselves this question, reflection finds an answer. They 
arise, as an unavoidable consequence, out of the ill construc- 
i lou of all the old govern men tp in Europe, England included 
with the rest. It is by distortedly exalting some men, that 
others are distortodly debased, till the whole is out of nature. 
A. vast mass of mankind are degraded ly thrown into the 
back ground nf the human picture, to bring forward, with 
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greater glare, the puppet-show of state and aristocracy. la 
the commencement of a revolution, those men are rather the 
followers of the camp than of the standard of liberty, and 
have j'ct to be instructed how to reverence it. 

I give to Mr. Burke all his theatrical exaggerations for 
facts, and I then ask him, if they do not estalui&li the cer¬ 
tainty of what I here lay down? Admitting them to he 
true, they show the necessity of the French revolution, as 
much as any one thing he could have asserted. These out¬ 
rages are not the effect of the principles of the revolution, 
hut of the degraded mind that existed before the revolution, 
and which the revolution is calculated to reform. Place 


them then to their proper cause, and take the reproach of 
them to your own side. 

It is to the honor of the national assembly, and the city 
of Paris, that during such a tremendous scene of arms and 
confusion, beyond the control of all authority, that they 
have been able by the influence of example and exhortation, 
to restrain so much. INcvcr was more pains taken to in¬ 
struct and enlighten mankind, and to make them see that 
their interest consisted in their virtue, and not iu their re¬ 
venge, than what have lieen displayed in the revolution of 
France.—I now proceed to make some remarks on Mr. 
Burke's account of the expedition to Versailles, on the 5th 
and 6th of October. 


I can consider Mr. Burke’s book in. scarcely any other light 
than a dramatic performance ; and lie must, I think, have 
considered it in the same light himself, by the poetical liber 
ties he has taken of omitting some facts, distorting otkei*, 
and making the machinery bend to produce a stage effect. 
Of this kind is his account of the expedition to Versailles. 
He begins this account by omitting the only facts which, as 
causes, are known to be true; every thing beyond these is 
conjecture even in Paris ; and he then works up a tale ac¬ 
commodated to liis own passions and prejudices. 

It is to be observed throughout Mr. Burke’s book, that h ) 
never speaks of plots against the revolution ; and it is from 
those plots that all the mischiefs have arisen. It suits his 
purpose to exhibit consequences without their causes. It is 
one of the arts of the drama to do so. If the crimes of 
men were exhibited with their suffering, the stage effect 
would sometimes be lost, and the audience would be inclined 
to approve where it was intended they should commiserate. 

Alter all the investigations that have been marie into thia 
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intricate affair (the expedition to Versailles,) it still remains 
enveloped in all that kind of mystery which ever uceompa 
nies events produced more from a concurrence of awkward 
circumstances, than from fixed design. While the charac¬ 
ters of men are forming, as is always the case in revolutions, 
there is a reciprocal suspicion and a disposition to misin¬ 
terpret each other; and even parties directly opposite in 
principle, will sometimes concur in pushing forward the 
same movement with very different views, and with the 
hopes of its producing very different consequences. A great 
deal of this may he discovered in this embarrassed affair, 
and yet the issue of the whole was what nobody had in 
view. 

The only things certainly known are, that considerable 
uneasiness M r as at this time excited in Paris, by the delay of 
the king in not sanctioning and forwarding the decrees of 
the national assembly, particularly that or the declaration 
of the. rights of man y and the decrees of the fourth of August, 
which contained the foundation principles on which the con¬ 
stitution was to be erected. The kindest, and perhaps tho 
fairest, conjecture upon this matter is, that some of tho 
ministers intended to make observations upon certain parts 
of them, before they were finally sanctioned and sent tu tlio 
provinces; but be thla as it may, the enemies of the revolu¬ 
tion derived hopes from the delay, and the friends of the 
revolution, uneasiness. 

During this state of suspense, the gardes du corps, which 
was composed, as such regiments generally are, of persons 
much connected with the court, gave an entertainment at 
Versailles (Oct. 1,) to some foreign regiments then arrived ; 
and when the entertainment was at its height, on a signal 
given, the gardes du corps tore the national cockade from 
their hats, trampled it under foot, and replaced it with a 
counter cockade prepared for the purpose. An indig¬ 
nity of this kind amounted to defiance. It was like declar¬ 
ing war; and if men will give challenges, they must 
expect consequences. Put all this Mr. Burke has carefully 
kept out of sight. He begins his account by saying; (< His¬ 
tory will record, that on the morning of the Gtli of October, 
1789, the king and queen, of France, after a day of confu¬ 
sion, alarm, dismay and slaughter, lay down under tlio 
pledged security of public faith, to indulge nature in. a few 
hours of respite, and troub.cd melancholy repose.” This is 
neither the sober style of history, nor the intention oi" it. 
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It 1 cavea every tiling to be guessed at, and mistaken One 
would at least think thei'e Had been a battle; and a battle 
there probably would have been, had it not been for tho 
moderating prudence of those whom Mr . Burke involves in 
his censures. By his keeping the gardes du corps out of 
eight Mr, Burke has afforded kirn self the dramatic licence 
of putting the king and queen in their places, as if the 
object of the expedition was against them.—But, to return 
to my account— 

Tliis conduct of the gardes du corps , as might well be 
expected, alarmed and enraged the Parisians: tne colors of 
the cause and the cause itself, were become too united to 
mistake the intention of the insult, and the Parisians were 
determined to call the gardes du corps to an account. There 
was certainly nothing of the cowardice of assassination in 
marching in the face of day to demand satisfaction, if such 
a phrase may be used, of a body of armed men who bad 
voluntarily given defiance. But the circumstance which 
serves to throw this affair into embarrassment is, that the 
enemies of the revolution appear to have encouraged it, as 
well as its friends. The one hoped to prevent a civil war, 
by 'checking it in time, and the other to make one. The 
hopes of those opposed to the revolution, rested in making 
the kin<* of their party, and getting him from Versailles to 
Metz, where they expected to collect a force, and set up a 
standard. W e have therefore two different object a presenting 
themselves at the same time, and to he accomplished by the 
same means; the one, to chastise the gardes du corps which 
was the object of the Parisians; the other, to render tho 
confusion or such a scene an inducement to the king to set 
off for Metz. 

On the 5th of October, a very numerous body of women, 
and men in the disguise of women, collected round the hotel 
de Ville, or town hall, at Paris, and set off for Versailles. 
Their professed object was the gardes du corps / but pru¬ 
dent men readily recollected that mischief is easier begun 
than endedand this impressed itself with the more force, 
from the suspicions already stated, and the irregularity of 
such a cavalcade. As soon therefore as a sufficient force 
could be collected, M. de la Fayette, by orders from the 
civil authority of Paris, set off after them at the head of 
twenty thousand of the Paris militia. The revolution could 
derive no benefit from confusion, and itF opposers mmht. 
By an amiable and spirited manner of address. He had 
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hitherto been fortunate in calming disquietudes, and in this 
ho was extraordinarily successful; to frustrate, therefore, the 
hopes of those who might seek to improve this scene into a 
sort of justifiable necessity for the king’s quitting Versailles 
and withdrawing to Metz, and to prevent, at the same time, 
the consequences that mi^ht ensue between the garden dtc 
corps and this phalanx of men and women, he forwarded 
expresses to the king, that he was on bis march to Versailles, 
by the orders of the civil authority of Paris, for the purpose 
of peace and proteetiou, expressing at the same time tho 
necessity of restraining the gardes da corps from firing on 
the people,* 

lie arrived at Versailles between ten and eleven o’clock 
at night. The gardes da corps were drawn up, and the 
people had arrived Some time before, but every thing had 
remained suspended. Wisdom and policy now consisted in 
changing a scene of danger into a happy event. M, de la 
Fayette became the mediator.between the enraged parties ; 
ana the king, to remove the uneasiness which had arisen 
from the delay already stated, sent for the president of the 
national assembly, and signed the declaration of the rights 
of man , and such other parts of the constitution as were in 
readiness. 

It whs now about one in the morning. Every thing ap¬ 
peared to be composed, and a general congratulation took 
place. At the beat of drum a proclamation was made, that 
the citizens of Versailles would give the hospitality of their 
houses to their fellow-citizens of Paris. Those who could 
not he accommodated in tilts manner, remained in the 
streets, or took up their quarters in the churches; and at 
two o’clock the king and queen retired. 

In this state matters passed until the break of day, when a 
a fresh disturbance arose from the censurable conduct of somo 
of both parties; for such characters there will be in all such 
scenes. One of the gardes da cotps appeared at one of the 
windows of the palace, and the people who had remained 
during the night in the streets accosted lum with reviling 
and provocative language. Instead of retiring, as in such a 
ease prudence would have dictated, he presented his musket, 
fired, and killed one of the Paris militia. The peace being 
thus broken, the people rushed into the palace in quest of 
the offender. They attacked the quarters of the gardes du 

* I am warranged in uaortinr this, as I hud it from Jl. de !& Favisttj, with 
Omrn I li:i*e lilu hnbiu of Nicndsliip for fourteen 
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corps within the pftlace, and pursued them through the 
avenues of it, and to the apartments of the ting. On this 
tumult, not the queen only, as Mr. Burke has represented 
it, but every person in the palace, was awakened and 
alarmed ; and M. de la Fayette had a second time to inter¬ 
pose between the parties, the event of which was, that the 
yardes du corps put on the national cockade, and the matter 
ended, as by oblivion, after the loss of two or three lives. 

During the latter part of the time in which this confusion 
was acting, the king and queen were in public at the bal¬ 
cony, and neither of them concealed for safety’s sake, as Mr. 
.Burke insinuates- Matters being thus appeased, and tran¬ 
quillity restored, a general acclamation broke forth, of Ic roi 
a Paris—le roi a Paris —the king to Paris. It was the 
shout ofpeace, and immediately accepted on the part of the 
king. By this measure, all future projects of trepanning 
the king to Metz, and setting up the standard of opposition 
to the constitution were prevented, and the suspicions extin¬ 
guished. The king ana his ‘family reached Paris in the 
evening, and were congratulated on tiheir arrival by AT, 
Bailley, the mayor of Paris, in the name of the citizens. 
Mr. Burke, who throughout Ids book confounds things, per¬ 
sons, and principles, has, in his remarks on M, Bailley’s 
address, confounded time also. lie censures H. Bailley for 
calling it, “ un bon jour” a good day. Mr. Burke should 
have informed himself, that this scene took up the space of 
two days, the day on which it began with every appearance 
of danger and mischief, and the day on which it terminated 
without the mischiefs that threatened ; and that it is to this 
peaceful termination that M. Bailley alludes, and to the 
arrival of the king at Paris. Hot less than three hundred 
thousand persons arranged themselves in the procession from 
Versailles to Paris, and not an act of molestation was com¬ 
mitted during the whole march. 

Mr. Burke, on the authority of M. Lally Tollendal, a 
deserter from the national assembly, says, that on entering 
Paris, the people shouted, “ tons Us eveques a la lantcme. 
All bishops to be hanged at the lantern or lamp posts. It 
was surprising that nobody should hear this but Lally Tol¬ 
lendal, and that nobody should believe it but Mr. Burke. 
It lias not the least connexion with any part of the transac¬ 
tion, and is totally foreign to every circumstance of it. The 
bishops have never been introduced before into any scene of 
Mr. Burke’s drama; why then are they, all at once, and 
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together, tout a coup et tous enmrMe^ introduced now ? Mr. 
Burke brings forward Lis bishops and Lis lantern, Like 
figures in a magic Lantern, and raises liisscencB by contrast 
instead, of connexion. But it serves to show with the rest of 
his book, what little credit ought to be given, where even 
probability is set at defiance, for the purpose of defaming j 
and with this reflection, instead of a soliloquy in praise 
of chivalry, as Mr. Burke has done, I close the account 
of the expedition to YersaiUes.* 

I have now to follow Mr. Burke through a pathless wilder¬ 
ness of rhapsodies, and a sort of descant upon governments, 
in which he asserts whatever he pleases, on the presumption 
of its being believed, without offering either evidence or 
reasons foi so doing. 

Before any thing can he reasoned upon to a conclusion, 
certain facta, principles, or data, to reason from, must be 
established, admitted, or denied. Mr. Burke, with Ins usual 
outrage, abuses the declaration of the rights of man , pub¬ 
lished by the national assembly of France, as the basis on 
which tne constitution of France is built- This he calls 
‘ paltry and blurred shectB of paper about the lights of man.'’ 
Does Sir. Burke mean to deny that man haa any rights? Jf 
ho does, then lib must mean tliatthere are no such things as 
rights any where, and that he has none himself; for who is 
there hi the world but man i But if Mr, Burks means to 
-id in it that man has rights, the question then will be* 
wlmt arc these rights, and how came man by them origi- 
na'ly. 

The error of those who reason by precedents drawn from 
antiquity, respecting the' rights of man, is, that the} 7 do not 
go far enough into antiquity. They do not go the whole 
way. They stop in some of the intermediate stages of an 
hundred or a thousand years, and produce what was then 
done as a rule for the present day. This is no authority at 
all. If we travel still lurther into antiquity, we shall find a 
directly contrary opinion and practice prevailing; and,if 
antiquity is to 'lie authority, a thousand such authorities 
may be produced, successively contradicting each other: bnt 
if we proceed on, we shall at Last come out right: we shall 
come to the time when man came from the hand of his 
maker. AYhat was he then ? Man. Man was his high ard 

* An account of the expedition to Versailles may bo seen in No. IS, of tb* 
' Revolution do Paris/ containing the even La from the 3d to the 10th of Oct* 
b<;r, 1*VJ. 
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onlj th.e, and a higher cannot be given him. But of titlei 
1 shall speak lie real ter. 

Wc have now arrived at the origin of man, and at the 
origin of his rights. As to the manner in which the world 
hoe been governed from that day to this,, it is no further any 
concern of ours than to make a proper use of the errors or the 
improvements which the history of it presents. Those who 
lived an hundred or a thousand years ago, were then moderns 
as we are now. They had their ancients and those ancients 
had others, and we also slmf 1 he ancients in our turn. If 
the mere name of antiquity is to govern in the affairs of life, 
the people who are to live an hundred or a thousand years 
hence, may as well take us for a precedent, as we make a 
precedent of those who lived an hundred ora thousand years 
ago. The fact id, that portions of antiquity, by proving 
every thing, establish not]ling. It is authority against 
authority all the way, till we come to the divine origin of 
the rights of man, at the creation. Hero onr inquiries find 
a resting-place, and our reason finds a home. If a dispute 
about the rights of man had arisen at the distance of an 
hundred years from the creation, it is to this source of 
authority they must have referred, and it is to the samo 
source of authority that we must now refer. 

Though I mean not to touch upon any sectarian principle 
of religion, yet it may be worth observing, that trie gene¬ 
alogy of Christ is traced to Adam. Why then not trace the 
rights of man to the creation of man? I will answer the 
question. Because there have been upstarts of govern¬ 
ment, thrusting themselves between, and presumptously 
working to un-mdke man. 

If any generation of men ever possessed the right of dic¬ 
tating the mode by which the world should be governed for 
ever, it was the nrst generation that existed; and if that 
generation did not do it, no succeeding generation can show 
any authority for doing it, nor set any up. The illuminat¬ 
ing and divine principles of the equal rights of man, (for it 
has its origin from the maker of man,) relates, not only to 
the living individuals, but to generations of men succeeding 
each other. Every generation is equal in rights to the gene¬ 
rations which preceded it, by the same rule that every in¬ 
dividual is horn equal in rights with Ills contemporary. 

Every history of the creation, and every traditionary 
account, whether from the lettered or unlettered world, how¬ 
ever they may vary in their op'nion <>r belief of certain par- 
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ticulara, all agree ia establishing one point, the unity of 
man / by which I moan that man. is alf of one degree, and 
consequently that all men are born equal, aud with equal 
natural rights, in the same mauncr as if posterity had been 
continued by creation instead of generation, the latter bcinjj 
only tbe mode by which the former is carried forward ; ana 
consequently, ever^ child bom into the world must be 
considered as deriving its existence from God. The world is 
as new to him as it was to the first man that existed, and his 
natural right in it is of the Barao kind. 

The Mosaic account of the creation, whether taken as 
divine authority, or merely historical, is fully up to this 
point, the unity or equality of man. The expressions admit 
of no controversy. “ Ana God said, Let us moke man in our 
own image. In the Image of God created he him; male 
aud female created he them.” The distinction of sexes ib 
pointed out, but no other distinction is even implied. If 
this be not divine authority, it is at least historical authority, 
and shows that the equality of man, so far from being a 
modem doctrine, is the oldest upon record. 

It is also to he observed, that all the religions known in 
the world are founded, so far as they relate to man, on the 
unify of man , as being all of one degree. Whether in 
heaven or in hell, or in whatever state roan may be sup- 
posed to exist hereafter, the good and the bad are the only 
distinctions. Nay, even the laws of governments are 
obliged to slide into this'principle, by making degrees to 
consist in crimes, and not in persons. 

It is one of the greatest of all truths, and of the highest 
advantage to cultivate. Ey considering man in this light, 
and by instructing him to consider himself in this light, 
it places him in a close connexion with all b is duties, whether 
to niB Creator, or to the creation, of which he is a part; and 
it is only when lie forgets hie origin, or to use a more fashion¬ 
able phrase, his birth and family, that he becomes dissolute. 
It is not among the least of the evils of the present existing 
governments in all parts of Europe, that mau, considered as 
man, is thrown back to a vast distance from his maker, and 
the artificial chasm filled up by a succession of barriers, or a 
sort of turnpike gates, through which he has to pass. I will 
quote Mr. Burke’s catalogue of barriers that ne has set up 
between man and his Maker. Putting himself in the char 
acter of a herald, he says— a "We fear God—we look with 
aioe to kings—with affection to parliaments—with duty to 
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magistrates—witli reverence to priests, and with respect to 
nobility.” Mr, Burke has 1'orgot to put in “ chivalry.” Ho 
has also forgot to put in Peter. 

The doty of man is not a wilderness of turnpike gates, 
through which he is to pass by tickets from one to the other. 
It is plain and simple, and consists but of two pointB. Hfe 
duty to God, which every man must feel; and with respect 
to his neighbor, to do as he would be done by. If those to 
whom power is delegated do well, they will be respected; if 
not they will be despised; and with regard to those to whom 
no power is delegated, but who assume it, the rational world 
can know nothing of them. 

Hitherto we have spoken only (and that but in part) of 
the natural rights of maru We liavc now to consider the 
civil rights of man, and to show how the one originates out 
of the otlier. Man did not cuter into society to become 
worm than he was before, nor to have le&s rights than ho 
nad before, but to have those rights better secured. His 
natural rights are the foundatlonol all has civil rights. Butin 
order to pursue this distinction with more precision, it is neces¬ 
sary to mark the different qualities of natural and civil rights. 

A few words will explain this. Katural rights are those 
which always appertain to man in right of his existence. 
OF this kind are all the intellectual rights, or rights of the 
mind, and also all those rights of acting as an individual 
for his own comfort and happiness, which are not injurious 
to the rights of others.—Civil rights are those which apper¬ 
tain to man in right of his being a member of society, 
rivery civil right has for its foundation some natural right 
nre-existing in the individual, but to which his individual 
power is not, in all cases, sufficiently competent. Of this 
kind are all those which relate to security and protection. 

From this short review, it will be easy to distinguish bfr 
tween that class of natural rights which man retains after 
entering into society, and those which he throws into common 
stock as a member of society- 

The natural rights, which he retains, are all those in which 
the power to execute is as perfect in the individual as the 
right itself. Among this class, as is before mentioned, are 
all the intellectual rights, or rights of the mind; conse¬ 
quently , religion is one of those rights. The natural rights 
which are not retained, are all those in which, though the 
right is perfect in the individual, the power to execute them 
is defective. They answer not his purposes. A man by 
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natural right, has a right to judge in his own cause; and so 
far as the right of the unind is concerned, he never surren¬ 
ders it* jut what avnileth it him to judge, if lie has not 
power to redress it? He therefore deposits tins right in the 
common stock of society, and takes trie arm of society, of 
which lie is a part, in preference and in addition to his own. 
Society grants him nothing. Evory man is u proprietor in 
society, and draws oil the capital as a matter of right. 

From these premises, two or three cortain conclusions will 
follow. 

1st, that every civil right grows out of a natural right; or, 
in other wordB, is a natural right exchanged. 

2d, That civil power properly considered as such, is made 
up of the aggregate of that clasB of the natural rights of 
man, which becomes defective in the individual in point of 
power, and answers not his purpose, but when collected to a 
locus, becomes competent to tho purpose of every one. 

3d, That the power produced by the aggregate of natural 
rights, imperfect in power in the individual, cannot be ap¬ 
plied to invade the natural rights which are retained in the 
individual, and in winch the power to execute is as perfect 
as the right itself'. 

We have, now, in a few words, traced man from a natural 
individual (o a member of society, and shown, or endeavored 
to show, the quality of the natural rights retained, and of 
those which are exchanged for civil rights. Let us now 
apply those principles to government. 

In easting our eyes over the world, it ib extremely easy to 
distinguish the governments which have arisen out of society, 
or out of the social compact, from those which have not; but 
to place this in a clearer light than a single glance may afford, 
it will be proper to take a review of tho several sources from 
which governments have arisen, and on which they have 
been founded. 

They may be all comprehended under three headB—iBt, 
Buperstition; 2d, power; 3d, the common interests of society, 
and the common rights of man. 

Tho first was a government of priest-craft, the second of 
conquerors, and the third of reason. 

When a set of artful men pretended, through the medium 
of oracles, to hold iatorcourse with the deity, as familiarly 
as they now march up the back stAirB in European courts, 
the world was completely under the government of super¬ 
stition. The oracles wer* consulted, and whatever the* 
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were made to flay, became the law ; and tins sort of govern¬ 
ment lasted juat as long as this sort of superstition lasted. 

After these a race of conquerors arose, whose government, 
like that of William the conqueror, was founded on power, 
and the sword assumed the name of a sccptrc. Govern¬ 
ments thus established, last- as long as the power to support 
them lasts ; but that they might avail themselves of every 
engine in their favor, they united fraud to force, and set up 
an idol which they called divine right , and which, in imita¬ 
tion of the pope who affects to be spiritual and temporal, 
and in contradiction to the founder ol the Christian religion, 
twisted itself afterwards into an idol of another shape, 
called church and state. The key of St. Peter, and tho 
key of the treasury, became quartered on one another, and 
the wondering, cheated, multitude, worshipped the invention. 

When I contemplate the natural dignity of man: when I 
feel (for nature has not been kind enough to me to blunt my 
feelings) for the honor and happiness of its character, I be¬ 
come irritated at the attempt to govern ma nkin d by force 
and fraud, as if they were all knaves and fools, and can 
scarcely avoid feeling disgust for those who are thus im¬ 
posed upon. 

We have now to review the governments which arise out 
of society, in contradistinction to those which arose out of 
superstition and conquest. 

It has been thought a considerable advance towards estab¬ 
lish!] ]g the principles of freedom, to say, that government 
is a compact between those who govern and those who are 
governed: but this cannot be true, because it is putting the 
effect before the cause : for as man must have existed before 
governments existed, there necessarily was a time when 
governments did not exist, and consequently there could 
originally exist no governors to form such a compact with. 
The fact therefore must be, that the individuals themselves, 
each in his own personal and sovereign right, entered into 
a compact with each other^ to produce a government: and 
this is the only mode in which governments have a right to 
be established ; and the only principle on which they have 
a right to exist. 

To possess ourselves of a clear idea of-what government 
is, or ought to be, we mast trace it to its origin. In doing 
tins, we shall easily discover that governments must have, 
arisen, either out of the people, or over the people. Mr. 
Burke baa made no distinction. He investigates nothing tc 
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its source, and therefore he confounds every thing: Imt ha 
lias signified his intention of undertaking at some future 
opportunity, a comparison between the constitutions of 
England and France. As he thus renders it a subject of 
controversy by throwing the gauntlet, I take him up on bis 
own ground. It is in high challenges that high truths have 
the light of appearing; and I accept it with the more 
readiness, because it affords me, at the same time, an oppor¬ 
tunity of pursuing the subject with respect to governments 
arising out of society. 

But it will he first necessary to define what is meant by a 
constitution. It is not sufficient that we adopt the word ; 
we must fix also a standard signification to it. 

A constitution is not a thing in name only, but in fact 
It has not an ideal, but a real existence; and wherever it 
cannot be produced in a visible form, there is none. A 
constitution is a thing antecedent to a government, and a 
government is only the creature of a constitution. The con¬ 
stitution of a country is not the act of its government, but 
of the people constituting a government. It is the body of 
elements, to which you can refer, and quote article by ar¬ 
ticle ; and contains the principles on which the government 
shall be established, the form in which it shall be organized, 
the powci^ it shall have, the mode of elections, the duration 
of parliaments, or by whatever name such bodies may be 
called ; the powers which the executive part of the govern¬ 
ment shall have ; and, in. fine, every thing that relates to the 
complete organization of a civil government, and the prin¬ 
ciple on which it shall act, and by which it shall he bound. 
A constitution, therefore is to a government, what the laws 
made afterwards by that government are to a court of judi¬ 
cature. The court of judicature does not make laws, neither 
can it alter them; it only acts in conformity to the laws 
made ; and the government is in like manner governed by 
the constitution. 

Can then Mr. Burke produce the English constitution ? 
If he cannot, we may fairly conclude, that though it has 
been so much talked about, no such thing as a constitution 
exists, or ever did exist, and consequently the people have 
yet a constitution to form. 

Hr, Burke will not, I presume, deny the position I have 
already advanced; namely, that governments arise either 
out of the people, or over the people. The English govern¬ 
ment is one of those which arose out of a conquest, and uot 
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out of society, and consequently it arose over the people; 
and though it has been much modified from the opportunity 
of circumstances, since the time of William the conqueror, 
the country has never yet regenerated itself, and it is there¬ 
fore without a constitution. 

1 readily perceive the reason why Mr. Burke declined 

f oing into the comparison between the English and the 
rench constitutions, because he could not but perceive, when 
he Bat down to the task, that no constitution was in exist¬ 
ence on bis side of the question. His book is certainly 
bulky enough to have contained all he could say on this 
subject, ana it would have been the best manner in which 
people could have judged of their separate merits. Why 
then has lie declined the only thing that was worth while to 
write upon \ Xt was the strongest ground he could take, if 
the advantages were on his side; but the weakest if they 
were not; and his declining to take it, is cither a sign that 
he could not possess it, or could not maintain it. 

ifr. Burke has said in his speech last winter in parlia¬ 
ment, that when the national assembly of France first met 
in three orders, (the tiers state, the clergy, and the noblesse) 
that France had then a good constitution. This shows, among 
numerous other instances, that Mr. Burke does not under¬ 
stand what a constitution is. The persons so met, were not 
a constitution^ but a convention to make a constitution. 

The present national assembly of France is, strictly speak¬ 
ing, the persona! social compact. The members of it are the 
delegates of the nation in its original character; future 
assemblies will be the delegates of thenation in its organized 
character. The authority of the present assembly is differ¬ 
ent to what the authority of future assemblies will be. The 
authority of the present one is to form a constitution : the 
authority of future assemblies will be to legislate according 
to the principles and forms prescribed in that constitution ; 
and if expericneo should hereafter show that alterations, 
amendments, or additions are necessary, the constitution will 
point out the mode by which sueh tilings shall he done, and 
not leave it to the discretionary power of the future govern¬ 


ment. 

A government on the principles on which constitutional 
governments, arising out of society, are established, cannot 
have the right of altering itself. If it had > it would he arbi¬ 
trary. It might make itself what it pleased; and wherever 
such a right is set up, it showB that there is no constitution. 
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The act by which the Euglieli parliament empowered itself 
to sit for seven years, shows there ie no constitution in Eng¬ 
land. It might, bv the same self authority, have sat any 
greater number of years or for life. The bill which thu 
present Mr, Pitt brought into parliament some years ago, 
to reform parliament, was on the same erroneous principle. 

The right of reform is in the nation in its original character, 
and the constitutional method would be by a general con¬ 
vention elected for tho purpose. There is moreover a para¬ 
dox in the idea of vitiated bodies reforming themselves. 

From these preliminaries I proceed to draw some com¬ 
parisons, I have already spoken of the declaration, of rights; 
and as I mean to be as concise as possible, I shall proceed 
to other parts of the French constitution. 

The constitution of France says, that every man who pays 
a tax of sixty bous per annum (2ff. and 6 a. English) is an 
elector. What article will Mr. Burke place against this ? 
Can any thing be more limited, and at the same time more 
capricious, than what the qualifications of the electors are in 
England ? Limited—because not one man in a hundred (I 
apeak much within compass) is admitted to vote: capricious— 
because the lowest character that can be supposed to exist, 
and who h&B not so much as the risible mcanB of an honest 
livelihood, is an elector in some places; while, in other 
places, the man who pays very large taxes, and with a fair 
known character, and the farmer who rents to the amount of 
three or four hundred pounds a year, and with a property on 
that farm to three or four times that amount, is not admit¬ 
ted to be an elector. Every thing is out of nature, ae Mr. 
Burke sny6 on another occasion, in this Btrange chaos, and all 
sorts of follies are blended with all sorts of crimes. William 
the conqueror, and liia descendants, parcelled out the country 
in tliie manner, and bribed one part of it by what they called 
charters, to hold the other parts of it the better subjected to 
their will. This is the reason why bo many charters abound 
in Cornwall. The people were averse to the government 
established at the conquest, and the towns were garrisoned 
and bribed to enslave the country. All the old charters are 
the badges of this conquest, and it is from this source that 
the capriciouaness of election ariscB. 

The French constitution says, that the number of represen¬ 
tatives for any place shall be in a ratio to the number of 
taxable inhabitants ot ejectors. What article will Mr. Burke 
place against this ? The comity of’ Turkshirc, which con* 
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taius near a million of souls, sends two county members \ 
and so does the county of Rutland, which contains not a 
hundredth part of that number. The town, of old. Saruin, 
which contains not three houses, aends two members; and 
tile town of Manchester, which contains upwards of sixty 
thousand souls, is not admitted to send any. la there any 
principle in these tliingE? Is there any tiling by which you 
can trace the marks of freedom or discover those of wisdom 3 
No wonder then Mr. Burke has declined the comparison, 
and endeavoured to lead his readers from the point, by a wild 
unsT&tematical display of paradoxical rhapsodies. 

The French constitution 6aya, that the national assembly 
shall be elected every two years. What article will Mr. 
Burke place against this? Why, that the nation has no 
right at all in the case; that the government is perfectly 
arbitrary with respect to this point; and he can quote for 
his authority, the precedent of a former parliament. 

The Freneh constitution says, there shall be no game 
laws; that the farmer on whose lands wild game shall be 
found (for it ia by the produce of those lands they are fcdl 
shall have a ri^ht to what he can take, That there shall 
be no monopolies of any kind, that all trades shall be free, 
arid every man free to follow any occupation by which he 
can procure an honest livelihood, and in any place, town, or 
city, throughout the nation. What will Mr. Burke say to 
this ? In England, game is made the property of those at 
whose expense it is not fed; and with respect to monopolies, 
the country 7 is cut up into monopolies. Every chartered 
town is an aristocratic monopoly in iteolf, and the qualifica¬ 
tion of electors proceeds out of those chartered monopolies. 
Is this freedom f Is this what Mr, Burke means by a con¬ 
stitution ? 

In these chartered monopolies a man coming from anothei 
part of the country, i& hunted from them as if he were a 
toreign enemy. An Englishman is not free in his own coun¬ 
try : every one of those places presents a barrier in hie way, 
and tells him he is not a freeman—that he has no rights. 
Within these monopolies, arc other monopolies. In a city, 
such for instance as Bath, which contains between twenty 
and thirty thousand inhabitants, the light of electing repre¬ 
sentatives to parliament is monopolized into about thirty-one 
persons. And within these monopolies are still others. A 
man, even of the same town, whose parents were not in cir¬ 
cumstances to give him on occupation, is debarred, in many 
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cases, from the natural right of acquiring one, be bis geuioi 
or industry what it may. 

Are these things examples to hold out to a country regen¬ 
erating itself from slavery, like France ? Certainly they are 
not; and certain am I, that when the people of England 
come to reflect upon them, they will, like Franco, annihilate 
those badges of ancient oppression, those traces of a con¬ 
quered nation. Ilad Mr. Burke possessed talents similar to 
the author “ On the Wealth of Nations” he would have 
comprehended all the parts which enter into, and, by assem¬ 
blage, form a constitution. He would have reasoned from 
minutiae to magnitude. It is net from Jiis prejudices only, 
but from the disorderly cast of his genius, that ho is unfitted 
for the subject be writes upon. Even his genius is without 
a constitution. It is a genius at random, and not a genius 
constituted. But he must say something—He has therefore 
mounted in the air like a balloon, to draw the eyes of the 
multitude from the ground they stand upon. 

Much is to be learned from the French constitution. Con¬ 
quest and tyranny transplanted themselves with William the 
conqueror, from Normandy into England, and the country 
is yet disfigured with the marks. May then the example of 
all France contribute to regenerate the freedom which a 
province of it destroyed ! 

The French constitution says, that to preserve the national 
representation from being corrupt, no member of the national 
assembly shall be an officer of government, a placeman or a 
pensioner. What will Mr. Burke place against this? I 
will whisper his answer: loave# and fishes. Ah! this gov¬ 
ernment of loaves and fishes has more mischief in it than 
people have yet reflected on. The national assembly has* 
made the discovery, and holds out an example to the world. 
Had governments agreed to quarrel on purpose to fleece 
their couatrics hy taxes, they could not have succeeded bef 
ter than they have done. 

Every tiling in the English government appears to me the 
reverse of what it ought to be, and of what it is said to be- 
The parliament, imperfectly and capriciously elected as it 
is, is nevertheless supjyowd to hold the national purse in trust 
for the nation ; but m the manner in which an English par¬ 
liament is constructed, it is like u mail being both mortgager 
and mortgagee: and in the case of misapplication of trust, 
it is the criminal sitting in judgment on himself. If those 
persons who vote the supplies arc the same persons who re- 
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ceive the BUpplies when voted, and arc to account for the 
expenditure of those supplies to those who voted them, it ie 
themselves accountable to iltemeeVoes, and the Comedy of 
Errors concludes with, the pantomime of Mush. Neither 
the ministerial party, nor the opposition will touch upon 
this case. The national purse is the common hack which 
each mounts upon. It is like what the country people call, 
“ Kide and tie—You ride a little way and then I. They 
order these things better in France. 

The French constitution says, that the right of war and 
peace is in the nation. Where else should it reside, but in 
those who arc to pay the expense f 

In England the right is said to reside in a metaphor, 
shown at the tower for sixpence or a shilling a-piece; so are 
the lions; and it would be a step nearer to reason to say 
it resided in them, for any inanimate metaphor is no more 
than a hat or a cap. We can all see the absurdity of wor¬ 
shipping Aaron's molten calf, or Nebuchadnezzar's golden 
image; but why do men continue to practise on themselves 
the absurdities they despise in others } 

It may with reason be said, that in the manner the Englist 
nation is represented, it matters not where this right resides, 
whether in the crown or in the parliament. War is the 
common harvest of all those who participate in the division 
and expenditure of public money, in all countries. Itiathe 
art of conquering at home: the object of it U an increase 
of revenue; and as revenue cannot be increased wit!tout 
taxes, a pretence must be made for expenditures. In re¬ 
viewing the history of the English government, its wars and 
taxes, an observer, not blinded by prejudice, nor warped by 
interest, would declare that taxes were not raised to carry 
on wars, but that wars were raised to carry on taxes. 

Mr. Burke, as a member of the house of commons, ib a 
part of the English government; and though he professes 
himself on enemy to war, he abuses the French constitution, 
which seeks to explode it- He holds up the English govern¬ 
ment as a model in all its parts, to France; but he should 
first know the remarks which the French make upon it. 
They contend, in favor of their own, that the portion of lib 
erty enjoyed in England, is just enough to enslave a coun¬ 
try by, more productively than by despotism ; and that as 
the real object of a despotism is revenue, a government so 
formed obtainB more than it could either by direct despotism 
■jt in a full state of freedom, and is, therefore, on the ground 
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of interest, opposed to both. They account also for the 
readiness which always appears in such povernmeuts for en¬ 
gaging in wars, by remarking on the different motives which 
produce them. In despotic governments, wars arc the effects 
of pride; but in those governments in which they become 
the means of taxation, they acquire thereby a more perma¬ 
nent promptitude. 

The French constitution, therefore, to provide against both 
those evils, has taken away from kings and ministers the 
power of declaring war, ana placed the right where die ex¬ 
pense must fall. 

When the question on the right of war and peace was 
agitating in the national assembly, the people of England 
appeared to be much interested in the event, and highly to 
applaud the decision. As a principle, it applies as much to 
one country as to another. William the conqueror, as a 
conqueror^ held this power of war and peace in himself, and 
his descendants have ever since claimed it as a right. 

Although Mr. Burke has asserted the right of the parlia¬ 
ment at the revolution to bind and control the nation and 
posterity for ever f he denies at the same time, that the par¬ 
liament or the nation has any* right to alter, what he calls, 
the succession of the crown, m any thing but in part, or by 
a sort of modification. By his taking this ground, he throws 
the ease back to the Norman conquest: ana by thus running 
a line of succession, springing from William the conqueror 
to the present day, he makes it necessary to inquire who and 
what William tho conqueror was, and where ho came from: 
and into the origin, history and nature of what are called 
prerogatives. Every thing must have had a beginning, and 
the fog of time and of antiquity should be penetrated to 
discover it. Let then Mr. Burke bring forward hia William 
of Normandy, for it is to this origin that his argument goes. 
It also unfortunately happens in running this line of suc¬ 
cession, that another line, parallel thereto, presents itself 
which is, that if the succession runs in a line of the con¬ 
quest, the nation rune in a line of being conquered, and it 
ought to rescue itself from this reproach. 

But it will perhaps be said, that though the power of do- 
elariug war descends into the heritage of the conquest, it is 
held in check by the right of the parliament to withhold the 
supplies. It will always happen, when a thing is originally 
wrong, that amendments do not make it right, and often 
happens that they do a3 much mischief one way as good 
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the other; ;md £’icU is the case here, for if the one rashly 
clares war as a matter of right, and the other peremptorily 
withholds the supplies as a matter of right, the remedy be¬ 
comes as bad or worse than the disease. The one forces the 
nation to a combat, and the other ties itB hands; but the 
move probable issue is, that the contrast will end in a collu- 
eion between the parties, and be made a screen to both. 

On this question of war, thicc things are to be considered; 
1st, the right of declarin'* it; 2d, the expense of supporting 
it; 3d, the mode of conducting it after it is declared. The 
French constitution places the right where the t'O'pensc must 
fall, and this union can l>e only in the nation. The inode 
of condnoting it, after it is declared, it consigns to the exe¬ 
cutive department. Were this the case in all countries, we 
should hear but little more of wars. 

Before £ proceed to consider other parts of the French 
institution, and by way of relieving the fatigue of 
argument, I will introduce an anecdote which I had from 
Dr. Franklin. 

While the doctor resided in France, as Minister from. 
America, during the war, he had numerous proposals made 
t</ him by projectors of every ;• niutry and of every kind, 
who wished to go to the land that floweth with milk and 
honey, America, and among the rest, there was one who 
offered himself to be king. He introduced his proposal to 
the doctor by letter, which is now in the hands of M. Beau¬ 
marchais, of Paris—stating, first, that as the Americans had 
dismissed or sent away their king, they would want another. 
Secondly, that himself was a Norman. Thirdly, that he 
was of a more ancient family than the dukes of Normandy, 
and of a more honorable descent, his line never having been 
bastardized. Fourthly, that there was already a precedent 
in England, of kings coming out of Normandy; and on 
these grounds he rested his oner, enjoining that the doctor 
would forward it to America. But as the doctor did not do 
this, nor yet send him an answer, the projector wrote a 
second letter; in which he did not, it is true, threaten to go 
over and conquer America, but only, with great dignity, 
proposed, that if his offer was not accepted, that an acknow¬ 
ledgment of about 30,000Z. might be made to him for hia 
generosity! Now, as all arguments respecting succession 
must necessarily connect that succession with some begin¬ 
ning, Mr. Burke’s arguments on this subject go to show, that 
there is no English origin of kings, and that they are de- 
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ecendants of the Norman lino in. right of the conquest. It 
may, therefore, bo of scrvico to his doetrino to make the 
story known, and to inform, him, that in case of that natural 
extinction to which all mortality is subject, kings may again 
be had from Normandy, on more reasonable terms than 
William the conqueror: and, consequently, that the good 
people of England, at the revolution of 1688, might nave 
dono much better, had such a gonerous Norman as this 
known their wants, and they hie. The cluvalric character 
which Mr. Burke 60 much admires, is certainly much easier 
to make a bargain with than a hard dealing Dutchman. But 
to return to the matters of the constitution— 

The French constitution says, there shall be no titles ; and 
of consequence, all that clasB of equivocal generation, which 
in some countrios is called “aristocracy™ and in others 
“ nobility" is done away, and the peer is exalted into the 
man, 

Titlos are but nicknames, and every nickname is a title. 
The thing is perfectly harmless in itself, but it marks a sort 
of foppory in the human character which degrades it. It 
renders man diminutive in things which are great, and the 
counterfeit of woman in things which aro little. It talks 
about its fine riband like a girl, and 6hows its yarter like a 
child. A certain writer, of some antiquity, says, “ When I 
was a cl old, I thought as a child ; but when I became a man, 
I put away childish things.” 

It is, properly, from tho olevated mind of France, that the 
folly of titlos ho3 been abolished. It has out-grown the 
baby-clothes of count and duke i and breeched itself in man¬ 
hood. Franco has not levelled, it has exalted- It has put 
down tho dwarf to set up tho man. The insignificance of a 
senseless word like duhe i county or earl , has ceased to please. 
Even those who possessed them have disowned the gibber¬ 
ish, and, as thoy outgrow tho rickets, have despised the 
rattle. The genuine mind of mau, thirsting for its uativo 
homo, society, contemns the gew-gawa that separate him 
from it. Titlos are like circles drawn by the magician’s 
wand, to contract tho sphere of man’s felicity. He lives 
immured within the Bastile of a word, and surveys at a dis¬ 
tance the envied life of man. 

Is it then any wonder that titles Bhould fall in. France? 
Is it not a greater wonder they should be kept up any where I 
\Vhut aro t hey ? What is their worth, nay (£ what is their 
amount?” When we think or speak of a judge y or a q eno- 
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rdlj wo associate with it the ideas of office and character j 
we think of gravity in the one, and bravery in the other; 
bnt when we use a word merely as a title, no ideas associate 
with it. Through all the vocabulary of Adam, there is not 
such an animal as a duke or a count; neither can we con¬ 
nect any certain idea to the words. Whether they mean 
strength or weakness, wisdom or folly, a child or a man, or 
a rider or a horse, is all equivocal. What respect then can 
be paid to that which describes nothing, and which means 
nothing? Imagination has given figure and character to 
centaurB, Batyrs, and down to all the fairy tribe; but titles 
baffle even the powers of fancy, aud are a chimerical non¬ 
descript. 

But this is not all—If a whole country is disposed to hold 
thorn in contempt, all their value is gone, and none will own 
them. It is common opinion only tliat makes them any 
thing or nothing, or worse than nothing. There is no neca^ 
slon to take titles away, for they take themselves away when 
society concurs to ridicule them. This species of imaginary 
consequence has visibly declined in every part of 'Europe, 
and it hastens to its exit cb the world of reason continues to 
rise. There was a time when the lowest class of what are 
called nobility, was more thought of than the highest is 
now, and when a man in armor riding through Christ undo in 
in search of adventures was more stared at than a modern 
duke. The world haa seen this folly fall, and it has fallen 
by being laughed at, and the farce of titles will follow its 
fate. Tne patriots of Franco have discovered in good time, 
that rank and dignity in society must take a new ground. 
The old one has mllen through. It must now take the sub¬ 
stantial ground of character, instead of the chimerical ground 
of titles: and they have brought their titles to the altar, and 
made of them a burnt-offering to reason. 

If no mischief has annexed itself to the folly of titles, Lhey 
would not have been worth a serious and formal destruction, 
bucIi aa the national assembly have decreed them: and this 
makes it necessary to inquire further into the nature and 
character of aristocracy. 

That, then ? which is colled aristocracy in some countries, 
and nobility m others, arose out of the governments founded 
upon conquest. It was originally a military order, for the 
purpose of supporting military government : (1'ot such were 
all governments founded in conquests) ana to keep up a 
succession of this order for tho purpose lor which it waa 
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establ shed, nil the younger branches of those families were 
disinherited, and the law of priinogcnitureship set up. 

The nature and character of aristocracy shows itself to us 
in this law. It is a law against every law of nature, and 
nature herself calls for its destruction. Establish family 
justice and aristocracy falls. By the aristocratical law of 
primogenituresliip, in a family of six children, five are ex¬ 
posed.—Aristocracy has never but one child. The rest are 
begotten to be devoured. They are thrown to the cannibal 
foT prey, and the natural parent prepares the unnatural 
repast. 

As every thing which is out of nature in man, affects, 
more or less, the interest of society, so does this. All the 
children which the aristocracy disowns (which are all, except 
the eldest) arc, in general, east like orphans on a parish, to 
be provided for by the public, but at a greater charge, tin- 
necessary offices and places in governments and courts are 
created at the expense of the public to maintain them. 

With what kind of parental reflections can the father or 
mother contemplate their younger offspring. By nature 
they are children, and by marriage they are neirs; but by 
aristocracy they are bastards ana orphans. They are the 
flesh and hlood of their parents in one line, and nothing akin 
to them in the other. To restore, therefore, parents to their 
children, and children to their parents—relations to each 
other, and man to society—and to exterminate the monster 
aristocracy, root and branch—the French constitution has 
destroyed the law of primogenitureship.. Here then lies the 
monster, and Mr. Burke, if lie pleases, may write its epitaph. 

Hitherto we have considered aristocracy chiefly m one 
point of view. We have now to consider it in anothor. 
Bnt wliether we view it before or behind, or aide ways, or 
any way else, domestically or publicly, it is still a monster. 

In France, aristocracy had one feature less in itB coun- 
teuance than what it has in some other countries. It did 
not compose a body of hereditary legislators. It was not 11 a 
corporation of aristocracy f for such 1 have heard M- de la 
Fayette describe an English house of peers. Let us then 
examine the grounds upon which the French constitution 
has resolved against having such a house in France. 

Because, in the first place, as is already mentioned, aris¬ 
tocracy is kept up by family tyranny and injustice. 

2nd, Because there is an unnatural unfitness in an aria- 
tocraey to be legislators for a nation. Their ideas of diatri- 
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buiwe justice are corrupted at the very source. Thuj cegin 
life trampling on all their younger brothers and sisters, and 
relations of every kind, and are taught and educated so to 
do. With what ideas of justice or honor can that man 
enter a house of legislation, who absorbs in his own person 
the inheritance of a whole family of children, or metes out 
some pitiful portion with the insolence of a gift? 

3d, Beeau.se the idea of hereditary legislators is as incon¬ 
sistent as that of hereditary judges, or hereditary juries; and 
as absurd as an hereditary mathematician, or an hereditary 
wise man j and as ridiculous as an hereditary poet-Iaureat. 

4th, Because a body of men, holding themselves account¬ 
able to nobody, ought not to be trusted by any body. 

5th, Because it is continuing the uncivilized principle of 
governments founded in conquest, and the base idea of 
man having property in man, and governing him by per¬ 
sonal right. 

6th, Because aristocracy has a tendency to degenerate the 
human species* By the universal economy of nature it is 
known, and by the instance of the Jews it ib proved, that 
the human species has a tendency to degenerate, in any 
small number of persons, when separated from the general 
stock of society, and intermarrying constantly with each 
other. It defeats even its pretended end, and becomes in 
time the opposite of what is noble in man. Mr. Burke talks 
of nobility; Let him show what it is. The greatest charac 
ters the world has known, have rose on the democratic floor. 
Aristocracy has not been able to keep a proportionate pace 
with democracy. The artificial noble shrinks into a dwarf 
before the noble of nature; and in a few instances (for there 
are some in all countries) in whom nature, as by a miracle, 
has survived in aristocracy, those men despise it . But it ia 
time to proceed to a new subject. 

The French constitution has reformed the condition of the 
clcTgy. It has raised the income of the lower and middle 
classes, and taken from the higher. None are now less than 
twelve hundred llvres, (fifty pounds sterling) nor any bighei 
than two or three thousand pounds. What will Mr. Burke 
place against this ? Hear what he says. 

He says, that “ the people ol England can aee, without 
pain or grudging, an archbishop precede a duke; they can 
see a bishop of Durham, or a bishop of Winchester in posses¬ 
sion of 10,000/. a-year; and cannot soe why it is in worse 
hands than estates to the like amount in the hands of ibi* 
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earl or that ’squire.” And Mr. Burke offers tliis os aD ex- 
a hit do to France. 

As to the first part, whether the archbishop precedes (he 
duke, or the duke the bishop, it is, I believe, to the people 
in general, somewhat like ikernhold and Hopkins, or Hop¬ 
kins and Stemhold; you may put which you please first: 
and as I confess that I do not understand the merits of 
this case, I will not contend it with Mr. Burke. 

But with respect to the latter, I have something to say, 
Mr. Burke lias not put the case right. The comparison is 
out of order by being put between the bishop and the carl, or 
the ’squire. It ought to be put between the bishop and the 
curate, and then it will stand thus: the people of England 
can see without grudging or pain , a bishop of Durham or a 
bishop of Winchester, in possession of ten thousand pounds 
a^y ear, and a curate on thirty or forty pounds fryear , or less. 
N o, sir, they certainly do not see these things without great 
pain and grudging. It is a case that applies itself to every 
man’s sense ot justice, and is one among many that calls 
aloud for a constitution. 

In Fiance, the cry of a the church! the church /” waa 
repeated as often a&’in Mr. Burke’s book, and as loudly as 
when the dissenters’ bill was before parliament; but the 
generality of the French clergy were not to be deceived by 
this cry any longer. They knew that whatever the pretence 
might be, it waa themselves who were one of the principal 
objects of it. It was the cry of the high beneficed clergy, to 
prevent any regulation of income taking place between those 
of ten thousand pounds a-year and the parish priest. They, 
therefore, joined their case to those of every other oppressed 
class of men, and by this union obtained redress. 

The French constitution has abolished tithes, that source 
of perpetual discontent between the tithe-holder and the 
parishioner. When land is held on tithe, it is in the condi¬ 
tion of an estate held between two parties; one receiving 
one tenth, and the other nine tenths of the produce; ana, 
consequently, on principles of equity, if the CBtate can be 
improved, and made to produce by that improvement double 
or treble what it did before, or in any other ratio, the expense 
of such improvement ought to be borne in like proportion 
between the parties who nre to share the produce. But this 
is not the casein tithes; the farmer bears the whole expense, 
and the titho-holder takes a tenth of the improvement, in 
addition to the original tenth, and hy this means erets the 
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value of two tenths instead of one. This is another case 
that calls for a constitution. 

The French constitution hath abolished or renounced 
toUraiion, and intoleration also, and hath established uni¬ 
versal right of conscience. 

Toleration is not the opposite of in toleration, hut is the 
counterfeit of it Both are despotisms. The one assumes 
to itself the right of withholding liberty of conscience, and 
the other of granting it. The one is the pope, armed with 
fire and fagot, and the other is the pope selling or granting 
indulgences. The former is church ana state, and the latter 
is church and traffic. 

But toleration may he viewed in a much stronger light. 
Man. worships not himself, but his maker: and the liberty 
of conscience which ho claims, is not for the service of him¬ 
self, hut of his God. In this case, therefore, we must neces¬ 
sarily have the associated idea of two beings; the mortal 
who renders the worship, and the iinm&rtal Icing who is 
worshipped- Toleration, therefore, places itself not between 
man and man, nor between church and church, nor between 
one denomination of religion and another, but between God 
and man: between the Deing who worships, and the being 
who is worshipped j and by the same act or assumed autho¬ 
rity by which it tolerates man to pay his worship, it pre^ 
sumptuously and blasphemously sets up itself to tolerate 
the Almighty to receive it. 

Were a bill brought into parliament, entitled, “ An act to 
tolerate or grant liberty to the Almighty to receive the 
worship of a Jew or a Imrk,” or “to prohibit the Almighty 
from receiving it,” all men would startle, and call it blas¬ 
phemy. There would he an uproar. The presumption of 
toleration in religious matters would then, present itself 
unasked j but the presumption is not the leas because the 
name of “ man ” only appears to those laws, for the associ¬ 
ated idea of the worshipper and the worshipped cannot be 

X rated. Who, then, art thou, vain dust and ashes J by 
tever name thou art called, whether a king, a bishop, a 
church or a state, a .parliament or any thing eke, that 
obtrudes t thine insignificance between the soul of man and 
his maker? Mind thine own concerns. If he believest not 
as chou believest, it is a proof that thou believest not as he 
believeth, and there is no earthly power can determine 
between you. 

With re?pect to what aro called lenominatione of religion. 
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if every one is left to jndgc of hie own religion, there is no 
eneh thing as a religion that is wrong; but if they are to 
judge of each others religion, there is no such tiling as r 
religion that, is right; and therefore all the world is right, 
or all the world is wrong. But with respect to religion 
itself, without regard to names, and as directing itself from 
the universal family of mankind to the divine object of all 
adcration, it is man bringing to his maker the fruits of 
his heart / and though these fruits may differ from each 
other like the fruits of the earth, the grateful tribute of 
every one is accepted. 

A* bishop of Durham, or a bishop of Winchester, or the 
archbishop who heads the dukes, will not refuse a tithc-6heaf 
of wheat, because it is not a cock of bay; nor a cock of 
hav. because it is not a sheaf of wheat; nor a pig because 
t is neither the one nor the other: but these same persons, 
under the figure of an established cl lurch, will not permit 
their maker to receive the varied tithes of man’s devotion. 

One of the continual choruses of Mr. Burke’s book, is 
,i church and state;” he does not mean some one particular 
church, or some one particular state, but any church and 
Btate*, and he uses tha term as a general figure to hold forth 
the political doctrine of always uniting the church with the 
state in every country, and he censures the national assem¬ 
bly for not having done this in France. Let us bestow a few 
thoughts on this subject. 

Alt religions are, in their nature, mild and benign, and 
united with principles of morality. They could not hav<* 
made proselytes at first, by professing any thing that was 
vicious, crnel, persecuting or immoral. Like every thing 
else, they had their beginning; and they proceeded by per¬ 
suasion/ exhortation, and example. How then is it that 
thev lose their native mildness, and become morose and 
intolerant ? 

It proceeds from the connexion which Mr. Burko recom¬ 
mends. By engendering the church with the state, a sort 
of mule animal, capable only of destroying, and not of 
breeding up, is produced, called, the church established try 
law. It is a Btranger, even from its birth, to any parent' 
mother on which it is begotten, and whom in tittle it kicks 
out and destroys. 

The inquisition in Spain does not proceed from the reli¬ 
gion originally professed, but from this mule animal, engen¬ 
dered between the church and the state. The burnings in 
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Simithficld proceeded from the Bame heterogeneous produo- 
tion ; and it was the regeneration of this strange annual iu 
England afterwards, that renewed rancor and irreligiou 
among the inhabitants, and that drove the people called 
Qualters and Dissenters to America, Persecution is not an 
original feature iu any religion; but it is always the strongly- 
marked feature of all law-religions, or religions established 
by law. Take away the law-establishment, and every reli¬ 
gion re-assiunes its original benignity. In America, a catho¬ 
lic priest is a good citizen, a good character, and a good 
neighbor; an episcopalian minister is of the same descrip¬ 
tion ; and this proceeds independent of men, from there 
being no law-establishment in America. 

If also we view this matter in a temporal sense, we Bhall 
see the ill ejects it has had on the prosperity of nations. 
The union of church and state has impoverisned Spain.— 
The revoking the edict of Nantz drove the silk manufacture 
from that country into England; and church and state are 
now driving the cotton manufacture from England to Ame¬ 
rica and France. Let then ilr. Burke continue to preach 
his anti-political doctrine of church and state. It will do 
some good. The national assembly will not follow his ad¬ 
vice, but will benefit by his folly. It was by observing tho 
ill effects of it in England, that America has been warned 
against it; and it is by experiencing them in France, that 
the national assembly have abolished it, and, like America, 
has established universal right of conscience, and universal 
right of citizenship .* 


* Whca in any country we see extraordinary circumstances taking place, 
they naturally lead any man who has a talent for observation and investigation, 
to inquire into the causes. The manufacturers of Manchester, Birmingham, 
nnd Sheffield, nre the principal manufacturers in England. From whence did 
tbi* nrixcT A. littlfl observation will explain the ease. The principal, and the 
generality of the inhabitants of those places, are not of what is called in Eng¬ 
land, the church established by law : and they, or their lbIheTS(for it is within 
but a few years) withdrew from the persecution of the chartered towns, where 
test-law 9 more particularly operate, and established a sort of asylum for ihcm- 
jcUca in those places. Ft wan the only asylum then olTWcd, for the rest of 
Europo was woree. But the case is now changing.—France and America bid 
all comers welcome, and initiate them into nil the rights of citizenship. Policy 
and interest, therefore, will, but perhaps too late, dictate in England what rea¬ 
son itod justice eon Id not. Those maDufiicturetA are withdrawing to other 
places. There is now erecting in Passey, three miles from Paris, a large cotton 
manufactory, and siveral arc already erected hi America. Soon after the reject¬ 
ing (he hill for repealing the test-law, one of the richest manufacturers in Eng* 
laud suld In my hearing, " England, (fir, is not a country for a Dissenter to live 
in.—wc mast so to Franco." These fire Truths, and it E* doing justice to both 
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1 will here cease the comparison with respect to the prin- 
cipl es of the French constitution, and conclude this part of 
the subject with a few observations on the organization of the 
formal parts of the French and English governments. 

The executive power in each country is in the hands of a 
person styled the Icing ; but the French constitution distin¬ 
guishes between the king and the sovereign: it considers 
ttie station of king as official, and places sovereignty in the 
nation. 

The representatives of the nation, which compose the na¬ 
tional assembly, and who arc the legislative power, originate 
In and from the people by election, as an inherent right in 
the people. In England it is otherwise; and this arises 
from the original establishment of what is called its monar¬ 
chy; for as By the conquest all the rights of the people or 
the nation were absorbed into the hands of the conqueror, 
and who added the title of king to that of conqueror, those 
same matters which in France arc now hold as rights in the 
oeople, or in the nation, arc held in England ab grants from 
what is called the cro^m. The parliament in England, in 
both its branches, was erected by patents from the descend¬ 
ants of the conqueror. The house of commons did not origi¬ 
nate as a matter of right in the people, to delegate or elect, 
but as a grant or boon. 

By the French constitution, the nation is always named 
before the king. The third article of the declaration of 
rights says, “The nation is essentially the source (or foun¬ 
tain') of all sovereignly,” Mr. Burke argues, that, in Eng¬ 
land, a king Is the fountain—that lie Is the fountain of all 
honor. But as this idea is evidently descended from the con¬ 
quest, I shall make no other remark upon it than that it is 
tnc nature of conquest to turn every thing upside down; 
and as Mr- Burke will not be refused the privilege of apeak- 
in twice, and as there are but two parts in the figure, the 

pnrti^ to tell them* It is chiefly the Dissenters that bare cat tied English 
manufacture* to tlic height they are now dt* and the dame men have it in their 
pouvr uj carry thorn awayj and though tliQ3C manufacturers would afterward* 
contiouo iu those plncrs, itic foreign market will be lost, Tborc frequently ap- 
prnr* in the London Gazette, extracts from certain acta to prevent machines, 
and as far as It can extend to persons, from going out of tha country. It ap¬ 
pear* from these that the ill effects of tha tcat-lair* and church-crtablishojeuL 
begin to bo much auspectoil; but the remedy of force can never supply tho 
remedy of reason. Id iLc progress of less than a century, all the unrepresented 
pari of Englnnd, of [ill denominations which la at least an hundred times tho 
oioht numerous, may begin to feel the necessity of a institution p and then all 
t^oee rnatLor* wjll come regularly before them. 
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fov/rUain and the 8pout y he Trill be right the second 
time. 

The French constitution puts the legislative before the 
executive ; the law before the king; la loi y le r<ri. This also 
is in the natural order of things; because laws must have 
existence, before they can have execution. 

A king in France docs not, in addressing himself to the 
national assembly, say, “ my assembly” similar to the phrase 
used in England of “ my parliament, neither can he use it 
consistent with the constitution, nor could it be admitted,. 
There may be propriety in the use of it in England, because, 
os is before mentioned, both houses of parliament originated 
out of what is called the crown, by patent or boon—and not 
out of the inherent rights of the people, as the national 
assembly does in France, and whose name designates its 


origin. 


The president of the national assembly docs not ask the 
king to grant to the assembly the liberty of speech^ as is the 
case with the English house of commons. The constitutional 
dignity of the national assembly cannot debase itself. Speech 
1&, in the first place, one of tho natural rights of man, alwayB 
retained; and with respect to the national assembly, the u&o 
of it is their duty, ana the nation is their authority . They 


of it is their duty, and the nation is their authority. They 
were elected by the greatest body of men exercising the 
right of election the European world ever saw. They 
sprung not from the filth of rotten boroughs, nor are they 
vassal representatives of aristocrat!cal ones. Feeling the 

a er dignity of their character, they support it. Their 
amentary language, whether for or against a question, 
is free, bold, and. manly, and extends to all the parts and 
circumstances of the case. If any matter or subject respect¬ 
ing the executive department, or the person who presides in 
it (the king,) comes before them, it is debated on with tho 
spirit of men, and the language of gentlemen; and their 
answer, or their address, is returned in the same style. 
They stand not aloft with the gaping vacuity of vulgar 
ignorance, nor bend with tho cringe of sycophantic insignifi¬ 
cance, TTie graceful pride of truth knows no extremes, and 
preserves in every latitude of life the right-angled character 
of man. 


Let us now look to the other side of the question. In the 
addresses of the English parliaments to their kings, we see 
neither the intrepid spirit of the old parliaments of France, 
nor the serene dignity of the present national assembly; 
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neither do wc see in them any thing of the style of English 
manners, which borders somewhat on bluntncss. Since then 
they are neither of foreign extraction, nor naturally of Eng¬ 
lish production, their origin must he sought for elsewhere, 
and tliat origin is the Norman conquest. They are evidently 
of the vassalage class of manners, and emphatically marie 
the prostrate distance that exists in no other condition of 
men than between the conqueror and the conquered. That 
this vassalage idea and style of speaking was not got rid of, 
even at the revolution of 1C88, is evident from the declara¬ 
tion of parliament to William and Mary, in these words: 
“ wc do most humbly and faithfully aubrnit ourselves, our 
heirs and posterity for ever.” Submission is wholly a vas* 
sal age term, repugnant to the dignity of freedom, "and an 
echo of the language used at the conquest. 

Ab the estimation of all things is by comparison, the revo¬ 
lution of 1GS3, however from circumstances it may have 
ocen exalted above its value, will find its level. It is already 
on the wane, eclipsed by the enlarging orb of reason, ana 
the revolutions of America and France, In less than another 
century, it will go, as well as Mr, Burke’s labors, “to the 
family vault of all the Capulets.” Mankind will then 
scarcely believe that a country calling itself free, would send 
to Holland for a man, and clothe birn with power, on pur 
pose to put themselves in fear of him, and give him almost 
a million sterling a-yuar for leave tn submit themselves and 
their posterity, like bondmen and bondwomen for ever. 

But there is a truth that ought to be made known; I 
have had the opportunity of seeing it: which is, that not¬ 
withstanding appearances^ there is not any description of 
men that despise monarchy so much as courtiers. But they 
well know, that if it were seen by others, as It is seen by 
them, the juggle could not be kept up. They arc in the 
condition of men who get their living by show, and to whom 
the folly of that show is so familiar that they ridicule it; 
but were the audience to be made *e wise, in this respect, 
as themselves, there would be an end to the show ana the 
profits with it. The difference between a republican and a 
courtier with respect to monarchy, is, that the one opposes 
monarchy believing it to be something, and the other laughs 
at it knowing it to be nothing. 

As I used BOTnetimea to correspond with Mr. Burke, be¬ 
lieving him then to be a man of sounder principle* than his 
hook shows him to be. 1 wrote to him last winter from Paris, 
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and gave liira an account bow prosperously matters wore 
going on. Among other subjects in that letter, I referred 
to the happy situation the national assembly 'were placed 
in; that they bad taken a ground on which their moral 
duty and their political interest were united. They have 
not' to hold out a language which they do not believe, for 
the fraudulent purpose of making others believe it. Their 
station requires no artifice to support it, and can only be 
maintained Iry enlightening mankind. It is not their in¬ 
terest to cherish ignorance, but to dispel it. They are not 
in the case of a ministerial or an opposition party in Eng¬ 
land, who, though they are opposed, are still united to keep 
up the common mystery. The national assembly must 



comes. 

In contemplating the French constitution, we see in it 
a rational order 01 things. The principles harmonize with 
the forms, and both with their origin. It may perhaps be 
said as an excuse for bad forms, that thc^ arc nothing more 


than forms; but this is a mistake. Forms grow out of 
principles, and operate to continue the principles they grow 
from. It is impossible to practise a bad form on any thing 
but a bad principle. It cannot be engrafted on a good one; 
and wherever the forms in any government ajre bad, it is a 
certain indication that the principles are bad also. 

1 will here finallv close t h is subject. I began it by re¬ 
marking that Mr. ' < Burke hud voluntarily declined going 
into a comparison of the English and French constitutions. 
He apologized (p. 241) for not doing it, by saying that he 
had not time, Air. lhirke’s book was upwards of eight 
months in hand, and it extended to a volume of three hun¬ 
dred and fifty-six pages, As his omission does injury to his 
cause, his apology makes it worse ; and men on the English 
Bids of the water will begin to consider, whether there is not 
some radical defect in what is called the English constitu¬ 
tion, that made it necessary in Air. Burke to suppress the 
comparison, to avoid bringing it into view. 

A3 Mr. Burke lias not written on constitutions, so neither 
has he written on the French revolution. He gives no ac¬ 
count of its commencement or Its progress. lie only ex¬ 
presses his wonder. “It looks,” says he, “to me as if I 
were in a great crisis, not of tile affairs of France alone, but 
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of all Europe, perhaps of more than Europe. All circum¬ 
stances taken together, the French revolution fa the most 
astonishing that has hitherto happened in the world.” 

As wise men are astonished at foolish things, and other 
people at wise ones, Iknow not on which ground to account 
for Mr. Burke’a astonishment; but certain it is that he does 
not understand the French revolution. It has apparently 
burst forth like a creation from a chaos, but it is no more 
than the consequences of mental revolution previously exist¬ 
ing In France. The mind of the nation had changed before¬ 
hand, and a new order of things has naturally followed a 
new order of thoughts.—I will here, as concisely as I 
can, trace out the growth of the French revolution, and 
mark the circumstances that have contributed to prodnee 
it. 

The despotism of Louis the XIV. united with the gaiety 
of his court, and the gaudy ostentation of his character, had 
so humbled, and at the same time so fascinated the mind of 
France, that the people appear to have lostall sense of their 
own dignity, in contemplating that of their grand monarch : 
and the whole reign of Louis XV. remarkable only for 
weakness and effeminacy, made no other alteration than 
that of spreading a sort of lethargy over the nation, from 
which it showed no disposition to rise. 

The only eigii6 which appeared of the spirit of liberty 
daring those periods, are to be found in the writings of the 
French philosophers. Montesquieu, president of the parlia¬ 
ment of Bordeaux, went ns far as a writer under a despotic 

f oYcrnment could well proceed: nnd boingohliged to divide 
imseif between principle and prudence, his mind often ap¬ 
pears under a veil, ana we ought to give him credit for 
more than ho has expressed. 

Voltaire, who waa both the flatterer and satirist of des¬ 
potism, took another line. His forte lay in exposing and 
ridiculing the superstitions which priest-craft, uni tea with 
state-craft, had interwoven with governments. It was not 
from the purity of his principles, or his love of mankind, (for 
satire wild philanthropy are not naturally concordant,) but 
from his Btrong capacity of seeing foly in its true shape, and 
his irresistible propensity to expose it, that he made those 
attacks. They were however as form id able as if the motives 
had boon virtuous; and he merits the thanks rather than 
the eBtcem of mankind. 

On the contrary, wo find In the writings of Rousseau and 
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abhe Raynal, a loveliness of sentiment in favor of liberty J 
that excites respect, and elevates the human faculties; yet 
having raised this animation, they do not direct its opera¬ 
tions, out leave the mind in love with an object, without 
describing the means of possessing St. 

Ti»e writings of Quisne, Turgot, and the friends of those 
authors, are of a serious hind; but tliev labored under the 
same disadvantage with Montesquieu; ttcir writings abound 
with moral maxims of government, but are rather directed 
to economise and inform the administration of the govern¬ 
ment, than the government itself. 

But all those writings and many others had their weight; 
and by the different manner in which they treated the sub¬ 
ject of government, Montesquieu by his judgment and 
knowledge of laws; Voltaire by his wit; Rousseau and 
ftavnal by their animation, and Quisne and Turgot by their 
moral maxims and systems of economy, readers of every 
class met with something to their taste, and a spirit of politi¬ 
cal inquiry began to diffuse itself through the nation at the 
time tiie dispute between England and the then colonies of 
America broke out. 

In the war which France afterwards engaged in, it is very 
well known that the nation appeared to be beforehand with 
the Freud i ministry. Each of them had its views; but those 
views were directed to different objects; tlie one sought 
liberty and the other retaliation on fin gland. The French 
officers and soldiers who after this went to America, were 
eventually placed in the school of freedom, and learned tire 
practice as well as the principles of it by heart. 

As it was impossible to separate the military events which 
took place in America from the principles of the American 
revolution, the publication of those events in France neces¬ 
sarily connected themselves with the principles that pro¬ 
duced them. Many of the facts were in themselves princi¬ 
ples; such as the declaration of American Independence, 
and the treaty of alliance between France and America, 
which recognized the natural rights of man, and justified 
resistance to oppression. 

The then minister of France, count Vergennes, was not 
the friend of America; and it is both justice and gratitude 
to say, that it was the queen of France who gave the cause 
of America a fashion at the French court. Count Vcrgennes 
was the personal and social friend of Dr. Franklin; and the 
doctor hud obtained by his sensible gracefulness, a amt of 
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influence over him; but with respect to principles, count 
Vergennes was a despot. 

The situation of Dr. Franklin as minister from America 
to France should he taken into the chain of cireumstances, 
A diplomatic character is the narrowest sphere of society 
that man can act in. It forbids intercourse Dy a reciprocity 
of suspicion; and a diplomatist is a sort of unconnected 
atom, continually repelling and repelled. But this was not 
the case with Dr. Franklin; he was not the diplomatist of a 
court, but of man. His character as a philosopher had been 
long established, and his circle of society in France waL 
universal. 

Count Yorgcnnes resisted for a considerable time the pub 
licatiou of the American constitutions in France, translated 
into the French language; but even in this he was obliged 
to give way to public opinion, and a sort of propriety in 
admitting to appear what lie had undertaken to defend. 
The American constitutions were to liberty, what a gram¬ 
mar is to language: they define its parts of speech, and 
practically construct them into syntax. 

The peculiar situation of the then marquis de la Fayette 
is another link: in the great chain. He served in America 
as an American officer, under a commission of congress, and 
by the universality of his acquaintance, was in close friend- 
ship with the civil government of America as well as with 
the military line. lie spoke the language of the country, 
entered into the discussions on the principles of government, 
and was always a welcome friend at any election. 

When the war closed, a vast reinforcement to the cause of 
liberty spread itself over France, by the return of the French 
officers and soldiers. A knowledge of the practice was then 
joined to the theory; and all that was wanting to give it real 
existence, was opportunity, Man, cannot, properly speak¬ 
ing, make circumstances for his purpose, but he always hoe 
it in his power to improve them when they occur: and this 
was the case in France. 

M. Neckar was displaced in May, 1781 ,* and by the ill 
management of the finances afterwards, and particularly 
during the extravagant administration of M. Oalonnc, the 
revenue of France which was nearly twenty-four millions 
sterling per year, was become unequal to the expenditures, 
not because the revenue had decreased, blit because the ex¬ 
penses had increased, and this was the circumstance which 
the nation laid hold of to bring forward a revolution. The 
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English minister, Mr. Pitt, has frequently alluded to the 
state of the French finances in hie budgets, without under 
standing the subject. Had the French parliaments been aa 
ready to register edicts for new taxes,' as an English par¬ 
liament is to grant them, there had been no derangement in 
the finances, nor yet any revolution; but this will better 
explain itself as I proceed. 

It will be necessary here to show how taxes were formerly 
raised in France. The king, or rather the court or ministry, 
acting under the use of that name, framed the edicts for 
taxes at their own discretion, and sent them to the parlia¬ 
ments to be registered; for until they wore registered by the 
parliaments, they were not operative. Disputes had long 
existed between the court and the parliament with respect 
to the extent of the parliament’s authority on this head. 
The court insisted that the authority of parliament went no 
farther than to remonstrate or show reason3 against the tax, 
reserving to itself the right of determining whether the 
reasons were well or ill-founded; and in consequence there¬ 
of, either to withdraw the edict as a matter of choice, or to 
order it to be registered. a6 a matter of authority. The par¬ 
liaments on their part insisted, that they had not only a 
right to remonstrate, but to reject; and On this ground they 
were always supported by the nation. 

But to return to the order of my narrative—M. Calonne 
wanted money; and as he knew the sturdy disposition of 
the parliaments with respect to new taxes, he ingeniously 
Bought either to approach them by a more gentle means than 
that of direct authority, or to got over their heads by a 
manoeuvre: and, for tins purpose, he revived the project of 
assembling a body of men from the several provinces, under 
the style of an “ assembly of the notables,” or men of note, 
who met in 1787, and were either to recommend taxes tc 
the parliaments, or to act as a parliament themselves. An 
assembly under this name had been called in 1687. 

As we axe to view this as the first practical step towards 
the revolution, it will he proper to enter into some par¬ 
ticulars respecting it. The assembly of the notables has in 
some places been mistaken for the states-general, but was 
wholly a different body; the states-general being always by 
election. The persons who composed the assembly of the 
notables were all nominated by the king, and consisted of 
one hundred and forty members. But as M. Calonne could 
nut. depend upon a majority of this assembly in bis favor, li# 
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very ingeniously arranged them in such & manner as to 
make forty-four a majority of one hundred and forty: to 
effect this he disposed of them into seven separate com¬ 
mittees of twenty members each. Every general question 
was to be decided, not by a majority of persons, but by a 
majority of committees; and, as eleven votes would make a 
majority in a committee, and four committees a majority of 
seven, M. Calonne bad good reason to conclude, that as 
forty-four would determine any general question, he could 
not be out-voted. But all his plans deceived him, and in 
the event became his overthrow. 

The rlien marquis dc la Fayette was placed in the second 
committee, of which count d*Artois was president * and as 
money matters was the object, it naturally Drought into view 
evjry circumstance connected with it. M. de la Fayette 
made a verbal charge against Calonne, for selling crown 
land to the amount of two millions of Uvres, in a manner 
that appeared to be unknown to the king. The count d’Ar- 
tois fas if to intimidate, for the Bastilc was then in being) 
asked the marquis, if he would render the charge in writing? 
He replied that he would. The count d J Artois did not de¬ 
mand it, but brought a message from the king to that pur¬ 
port. M. de la Fayette then, delivered in his charge in writ¬ 
ing, to he given to the king, undertaking to support it. No 
further proceedings were h ad upon this affair; but M. Calonne 
was soon after dismissed by the king, and went to England. 

As M. de la Fayette, from the experience he had had in 
America, was hotter acquainted with the science of civil 
government than the generality of the members who coni- 
poaed the assembly of the notables could then be, the brunt 
of the business fell considerably to his ah are. The plan of 
thoHC who had a constitution m view, was to contend with 
the court on the ground of taxes, and some of them openly 
professed their object. Disputes frequently arose between 
count d'Artoia and M. dc la Fayette upon various subjects. 
With respect to the arrears already incurred, the latter pro¬ 
posed to remedy them, by accommodating the expenses to 
the revenue, instead of the revenue to the expenses j and an 
objects of reform, he proposed to abolish the Baetilc, and all 
the state prisoners throughout the nation (the keeping of 
which was attended with great expense) and to suppress let- 
ires de cachet / but those matters were not then much at¬ 
tended to; and with respect to lettrcs de cachet , a majority 
of the nobles appeared to be in favor of them. 
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On the subject of supplying the treasury by new taxes, 
the assembly declined taking the matter on themselves, con¬ 
curring in the opinion that they had not authority. In a 
debate on the subject, H. de la Fayette said, that raising 
money by taxes could only be done by a national assembly, 
freely elected by the people and acting as their representa¬ 
tives. Do yon mean, said the count d 3 Artois, the states- 
genoral ? M. de la Fayette replied, that he did. Will yon, 
said the count d’Artois, sign wnat you say, tp be given to 
the king? The other rcpliod, that he not only would do 
this, but that he would go further, and say, that the effec¬ 
tual mode would be, for the king to agree to the establish¬ 
ment of a constitution. 


As one of the plans had thus failed, that of getting the 
assembly to act as a parliament, the other came into view, 
that of recommending. On this subject, the assembly 
agreed to recommend two new taxes to be enregistored by 
the parliament, the one a &tamp-act, and the other a terri¬ 
torial tax, or sort of land tax. The two have been* estimated 
at abont five millions sterling per annum. We have now 
to turn our attention to the parliaments, on whom the husi 
ness was again devolving. 

The archbishop of Toulouse (since archbishop of Sens, 
and now a cardinal) was appointed to the administration of 
the finances, soon after the digmigsion of Calorme. He was 
also made prime minister, an office that did not always 
exist in France. When this office did not exist, the chief of 


each of the principal departments transacted business imme¬ 
diately with the king; but when the prime minister was 
appointed, they did business only with him. The arch¬ 
bishop arrived to more Btatc-aiithority than any minister 
since the duke de Cholseuil, and the nation was strongly 
disposed in Mb favor; but by a lino of conduct scarcely to 
be accounted for, he perverted every opportunity, turned 
out a despot, and sunk into disgrace, and a cardinal. 

The assembly of the notables having broke up, the new 
minister sent the edicts for the two new taxes recommended 
by the assembly to the parliament, to he enregistered. 
They of course camo first before the parliament of Paris, 
who returned for answer; Thai with such a revenue as the 
nation then supported, the name of taxes ought not to he men¬ 
tioned, but for the pwrpote of reducing them / and threw 
both the edicts out.* 


* When tha English minister, Xr. Pitt, mentions the French finances agaui 
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On this refusal, the parliament waa ordered to Versailles, 
where in the usual form, the king held, what under the old 
government was called a bed of justice: and the two edicts 
were unregistered in presence of the parliament, by an order 
of state, in the manner mentioned, p. 53. On this, tlie par¬ 
liament immediately returned to Paris, renewed their session 
in form, and ordered the registering to be struck out, declar¬ 
ing that every thing done at Versailles was illegal. All the 
members of parliament were then served with iHtres dc 
sachet y and exiled to Trois; but as they continued ae inflex¬ 
ible in exile as before, and as vengeance did not supply tho 
place of taxc6, they were after a short time recalled to Paris, 
The edicts were again tendered to them, and the count 
d'Artois undertook to act aa representative for the king.-— 
For this purpose, lie came from Versailles to Paris, in a train 
of procession; and the parliament was assembled to receive 
him. But show and parade had lost their influence in 
France; and whatever ideas of importance he might set off 
with, ho had to return with those of mortification and dis¬ 
appointment. On alighting from Ins carriage to ascend the 
steps of the parliament house, the crowd (which was numer¬ 
ously collected) threw out trite expressions, saying, “This is 
monsieur d/Artois, who wants more of our money to spend.” 
The marked disapprobation which he saw, impressed him 
with apprehensions; and the word ausuirtnes, (to ww,) was 
given out by the officer of the guard who attended him. It 
was so loudly vociferated, that it echoed through the 
avenues of the house, and produced a temporary contusion : 
1 was then standing in oue of the apartments through which 
lie had to pass, and could not avoid reflecting how wretched 
is the condition of a disrespected man. 

He endeavoured to impress the parliament by great words, 
ami opened hia authority by saying, “ The king, our lord ana 
master,” The parliament received him very coolly, and 
with their usual determination not to register the taxes; and 
in this manner the interview ended. 

After this a now subject took place : in the various debates 
and contests that arose between the court ami the parlia¬ 
ments on the subject of taxes, the parliament of Paris at last 
declared, that although it had been customary for parlia¬ 
ments to cnregister edicts for taxes as a matter of conveni¬ 
ence, the right belonged only to the states-genoral: and that, 

in the EngTih parliament. it would be well that bn noticed thia u ia tfr 
ample, 
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therefore, the parliamcu to corn I no longer witn propriety 
continue to debate on wliat it had not authority to act. Tha 
kin£> after this, came to Paris, and held a meeting with the 
parliament, in which he continued from ten in the morning 
till about six in the evening; and, in a manner that appear¬ 
ed to proceed front liim, as if uncon6ultcd upon with the 
cabinet or the ministry, gave his word to the parliament, 
that the state s-general should he convened. 

But, after tins, another scene arose, on a ground different 
from all the former. The minister and the cabinet were 
averse to culling the states-general: they well knew, that 
if the stated-general were assembled, that themselves must 
fall; and the ting had not mentioned any time , they 
hit on a project calculated to elude, without appearing to 
oppose. 

For this purpose, the court set about making a sort of 
constitution itself: it was principally the work of M« 
Lamoignon, keeper of the seals, who afterwards shot him¬ 
self. The arrangement consisted in establishing a body 
under the name of a cour plenicre , or full court, in which 
were invested all the power that the government might have 
occasion to make use of. The persons composing this court 
o be nominated by the king ; the contended right of taxar 
tion was given up on the part of the king, and a new crimi¬ 
nal code of laws, and law proceedings, was substituted in 
die room of the former. The thing, in many points, con¬ 
tained better principles than those upon which the govern¬ 
ment had hitherto been administered: but, with respect to 
the cour plenierCy it was no other than a medium through 
which despotism was to pass, without appearing to act 
directly from itself. 

The cabinet had high expectations from their new contri¬ 
vance. The persons who were to compose the cour plenicre> 
were already nominated; and as it was necessary to carry a 
fair appearance, many of the beet characters in the nation 
were appointed among the number. It was to commence 
on the 8th of May, 1788: but an opposition arose to it, on 
two grounds—the one as to principle, the other as to 
form. 

On the ground of principle it was contended, that govern¬ 
ment hiul not a right to alter itself j and that if the practice 
was once admitted it would grow into a principle, and be 
made a precedent for any future alterations the government 
might wish to establish ; that the right of altering the gov- 
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ernment was a national right, and not a right of government, 
And on the ground of form, it was contended that the cour 
pleniere was nothing more than a large cabinet. 

The then dukes de la Kochefoucault, Luxembourg, de 
NoailleB, and many others, refused to accept the nomination, 
and strenuously opposed the whole plan. ’When the edict 
for establishing this new court was sent to the parliaments 
to be creregistered, and put into execution, they resisted also. 
The parliament of Paris not only refilled, but denied the 
authority ; and the contest renewed itself between the parli¬ 
ament and the cabinet more strongly than ever* While the 
parliament was sitting in debate on this subject, the ministry 
ordered a regiment of soldiers to surround the house, and 
form a blockade. The members sent out for beds and pro¬ 
vision, and lived as in a besieged citadel; and as this had no 
effoct, the commanding officer was ordered to enter the 
parliament house and seize them, which he did, and some 
of the priucipal members were shut up in different prisons. 
About the same time a deputation of persons arrived from 
the province of Britanny, to remonstrate against the estab- 
lislimont of the cour pleniere j and those the archbishop sent 
to the Bnstilc. But the spirit of the nation was not to be 
overcome ; and it was so fully sensible of the strong ground 
it had taken, that of withholding taxes, that it contented 
itself with keeping up a sort of quiet resistance, which effec¬ 
tually overthrew all the plans at that time formed against it. 
Tho project of the cour pleniere was at last obliged to be 

f riven up, and the prime minister not long afterwards fol- 
owod ita fate; and M. "Neckar was recalled into office. 

The attempt to establish the cour pleniere had an effect 
upon the nation which was not anticipated. It was a sort 
of new form of government, that insensibly served to put 
the old one out of sight, and to unhinge it from the super¬ 
stitious authority of antiquity. It was government dethron¬ 
ing government; and the old one, by attempting to make a 
new one, mode a chasm. 1 

The failure of this scheme renewed the subject of conven¬ 
ing the fiUtes-gencral: and this gave rise to a new scries of 
polities. There was no settled form for convening the 
etates-general; all that it positively meant, was a deputation 
from what was then, called the clergy, the nobility, and the 
commons; but their numbers, or their proportions, had not 
been always the some. They bad been convened only on 
extraordinary occasions, tho last of which was in 1GJ4 ; their 
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numbers were then in equal proportions, and they voted by 
orders. 

It could not well escape the sagacity of M. Neckar, that 
the mode of 1G14 would answer neither the purpose of the 
then government, nor of the nation. As matters were at 
that time circumstanced, it would have been too contentious 
to argue upon anything. The debates would have been 
endless upon privileges and exemptions, in which neither the 
wants of the government, nor the wishes of the nation for 
a constitution, would have been attended to. But as he did 
not choose to take the decision upon himself, he summoned 
again the assembly of the notables, aud referred it to them. 
This body was in general interested in the decision, being 
chiefly of the aristocracy and the high paid clergy; and they 
decided in favor of the mode of 1614. This decision was 
against the sense of the nation, and also against the wishes 
of the court; for the aristocracy opposed itself to both, and 
contended for privileges independent of cither. The sub' 
ject was then taken up by the parliament, wbo recommended 
that the number of the commons should be equal to the 
other two \ and that they should all ait in one house, and 
\ ote in one body. The number finally determined on was 
twelve hundred ; six hundred to be chosen by the commons 
(and this was less than their proportion ought to have been 
when their worth and consequence is considered on a national 
scale), three bundled by the clergy, and three hundred by 
the aristocracy; but with respect to the mode of assembling 
thorn selves, whether together or apart, or the manner in 
which they should vote, those matters were referred.* 

* Hr, Burke, (and I must take the liherty of telling him that he is unac 
qiuinted with French affairs,) speaking upon this subject, soys, “The first 
thing that struck me in rilling the staies-gcneral, wai i great departure from 
the ancient course and he soon after says, "From the moment I read the 
list, I saw distinctly, and very nearly as it has happened, all that was to follow," 
Mr. Burke certaiDly did not soe all that was to follow. 1 have endeavored to 
impress him, as well before as alter the stalcs-general met, that there would 
be a revolution; but wft* not able to make him see it, neither would be be- 
lievc it. Ilow then ho could distinctly See all the parts, when the whole was 
out of sight, is heyond iny comprehension. And with respect to the “de¬ 
parture from the ancient course,” besides the natural weakness of lb* 
remark, it shows that he is unacquainted with circumfiLancea. The departure 
n*ns necessary, from the experience hnd upon it, that the ancient course was 
a bed one. The stateg.general of 10H were called at the commencement of 
ihe civil war in the minority of Louis XTII.; but by the clash of arranging 
trivm by orders, they Increased the confuiiou they were called to compose. 
The author of V Tntrifjtie du Cabinet. [Intrigue of the Cabinet,) i*h'» vrots 
before any revolution wm thought of in Franco, speaking of the states-general 
of IOU, «ays, "They held the nubile in suspense five months ■ and by tk« 
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The election that followed, was not a contested election, 
hut no animated one, The candidates were not men, but 
principles. Societies were formed in Paris, and committees 
of correspondence nnd communication established throughout 
the nation, for the purpose of enlightening the people, and 
explaining to them the principles of civil government; and 
so orderly was the election conducted, that it did not give 
rise even to the rumour of tumult. 

The stntcs-gcncral were to meet at Versailles in April. 
ITS9, but did not assemble till May. They located them¬ 
selves in three separate chambers, or rather the clergy and 
the aristocracy withdrew each into a separate chamber. 
The majority of the aristocracy claimed what they call the 
privilege of voting as a separate body, and of giving their 
consent or their negative in that manner ; and many of the 
bishops and high-beneliced clergy claimed the same privilege 
on the part of their order. 

The tiers Hat (as they were called) disowned any know¬ 
ledge of artificial orders and privileges; and they were not 
only resolute on this point but somewhat disdainful. They 
began to consider aristocracy as a kind of fungus growing 
out of the corruption of society, that could not be admitted 
even as a branch of it; and from the disposition the aristo¬ 
cracy had shown, by upholding Ultra* dc each cl, and in sundry 
other instances, it was manifest that no constitution could he 
formed by admitting men in any other character than as 
national men. 

After various altercations on tins head, the tiers Hat , or 
commons, (as they were then called) declared themselves 
(on a motion made for that purpose by the abbe Sieves,) 
“the liuutES extat i v e s of the nation; and that the two 
orders could he considered hut as deputies of corporations, 
and could only have a deliberative voice hut when they 
assembled in a national character , with the national rtpre- 
sentalivcs'' This proceeding extinguished the style of dots 
qeneraux or Btates-general, and erected i# into the style it 
now beaxB, that of V assemblee national? or national assembly. 

This motion was not made in a precipitate manner: it 
was the result of cool deliberation, and concerted between 

questions agitated therein, and tlie heat with ivhieli they ivere put, it 
up pears that the great (?*.i grandx) thought more to satisfy their particular 
pmsiorui, than to procure the pood of the nation ; Jind the whole time passed 
away in altercations, ’creraonies anil parade." I'lnlrigue du Cabinet, rot I 
p. S2fl. 
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the national representatives and the patriotic members of the 
two chambers, who saw into the folly, mischief, and injustice 
of artificial prhhlcgod distinctions. It was become evident, 
that no constitution, worthy of being called by that name, 
could be established on any tiling les3 than a national ground. 
The aristocracy had hitherto opposed the despotism of the 
court, and affected the language of patriotism; hut it op- 
posed it as its rival; (as the English barons opposed Mug 
John,) and it now opposed the nation from the same motives. 

On carrying this motion, the national representatives, us 
had been concerted, sent an invitation to the two chambers, 
to unite with them in a national character, and proceed to 
business. A majority of the clergy, chiefly of the parish 
priests, withdrew from the clerical chamber, and joined the 
nation ; and forty-five from the other chamber joined in like 
manner. There is a sort of secret history belonging to this 
last circumstance, which is necessary to its explanation ; it 
was not judged prudent that all the patriotic members of the 
chamber, styling itself the nobles, should quit it at once ; and 
in consequence of this arrangement, they drew off by degrees, 
always leaving some, as well to reason the case, as to watch 
the suspected. In a little time, the numbers increased from 
forty-live to eighty, and soon after to a greater number ; 
which with a majority of the clergy, and tlio whole of the 
national representatives, put the malcontente in a very 
diminutive condition. 

The king, who, very different to the general class called 
by that name, is a man of a good he\rt, showed himself dis¬ 
posed to'recommend a union of the three chambers, on the 
grouud the national assembly had taken ; hut the malcon¬ 
tents exerted themselves to prevent it, and began now to 
have another project in view. Their numbers consulted of 
a majority of the aristoeratieul chamber, and a minority of 
the clerical chamber, chiefly of bishops and high benenced 
clergy; and these men were determined to put every thing 
at issue, as well strength as by stratagem. They had no 
objection to a constitution; but it must be such an one as 
themselves should dictate, and suited to their own views and 
particular situations. On the other hand, the nation dis¬ 
owned knowing any thing of them hut as citizens, and was 
determined to shut out all such upstart pretensions. Tho 
more aristocracy appeared, the more it was despised; there 
way a visible imbecility and want of intellects in the majority, 
a sort of je pc xcuii ytioi. that while it affected to be more 
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than citizen, was less than man. It lost ground more from 
contempt than from hatred; and was rather jeered at as an 
ass, than dreaded as a lion. ThU is the general character of 
aristocracy, or what are called nobles or nobility, or rather 
.no*abiIitv, in all countries. 

The plan of the malcontents consisted now of two things; 
either to deliberate and vote by chambers (or orders,) more 
especially on all questions respecting a constitution (by which, 
the aiistocratical chamber would liave had a negative on 
any article of the constitution) or, in cose they could not 
accomplish this object, to overthrow the national assembly 
entirely. 

To effect one or the other of these objects, they began now 
to cultivate a friendship with the despotism thev haa hither¬ 
to attcinnted to rival, and the count d 1 Artois tccame theii 
chief The king (who has since declared himself deceived 
into their measures) held, according to the old form, a bedof 
justice^ in which he accorded to the deliberation and vote 
par tete (by head) upon several objects; but reaervod the 
"deliberation and vote upon all questions respecting a con- 
stitution to the three chambers separately. TIub declaration 
of the king was made against the advice of M. Neekar, who 
now began to perceive that lie was growing out of fashion 
at conrt, and that another minister was in contemplation. 

As the form of sitting in separate chambers was yet ap¬ 
parently kept up, though essentially destroyed, the national 
representatives, immediately after this declaration of the 
king, resorted to their chambers, to consult on a protest 
against it; and the minority of the chamber (calling itself 
the nobles) who had joined the national cause, retired to a 
private house, to consult in like manner. The malcontents 
had by this tunc concerted their measures with, the court, 
which count d’Artois undertook to conduct; and as they 
saw, from the discontent which the declaration excited, and 
the opposition making against it, that they^ould not obtain 
a control over the intended constitution by a separate vote, 
they prepared themselves for their final object—that of con¬ 
spiring against the national assembly, and overthrowing it. 

The next morning, the door of the chamber of the national 
assembly was shut against them, and guarded by troops; 
and the members were refused admittance. On this they 
withdrew to a tennis-ground in the neighbourhood of Ver¬ 
sailles, as the most convenient place they could find, and, 
.after renewing their sesaion, took an oath never to separate 
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from each other, under any circumstances whatever, death 
excepted, until they had established a constitution. As the 
experiment of shutting up the house had no other effect than 
that of producing a closer connexion in the members, it wa& 
opened again tlic next day, and the public business re-com¬ 
menced in the usual place. 

"We now are to havo in view the forming the new minis¬ 
try, which was to accomplish the overthrow of the national 
assembly. But as force would he necessary, orders were 
issued to assemble thirty thousand troops, the command of 
which was given to Broglio, one of the new-intended minis¬ 
try, who was recalled from the country for this purpose. 
But as some management, was necessary to keep this plan 
concealed till the moment it should be ready for execution, 
it is to this policy that a declaration made by the count 
cTArtois must be attributed, and which is here proper to be 
introduced. 

It could not but occur, that while tho malcoutents con¬ 
tinued tc resort to their chambers separate from the national 
assembly, that more jealousy wouidBe excited than if they 
were mixed with it, and that the plot might be suspected. 
But as they had taken their ground, and now wanted a pre¬ 
tence for quitting it, it was nectary that one should be de¬ 
vised. This was effectually accomplished by a declaration 
made by count d’Artois, that “ if they took no part in the 
national assembly , the life of the king would bo endangered,” 
on which they quitted their chambers, and mixed with the 
assembly in one oody. 

At the time this declaration was made, it was generally 
treated as a piece of absurdity in the count d’Artois, and 
calculated merely to relieve the outstanding members of tho 
two chambers from the diminutive situation they were put 
in} and if nothingmore had followed, this conclusion would 
have been good. But aB things best explain themselves by 
events, this apparent union waB only a cover to the ma¬ 
chinations that were socrctly going on, and the declaration 
accommodated itBelf to answer that purpose. In a little 
time the national assembly found itself surrounded by troops, 
and thousands daily arriving. On this a very strong decla¬ 
ration waB made by the national assembly to the king, re¬ 
monstrating on the impropriety of the measure, and demand¬ 
ing the reason. The king, who was notin the secret of this 
business, as himself afterwards declared, gave substantially 
for answer, that he had no other object in view than to pre- 
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scrrc public tranquillity, which appeared to "be much dis¬ 
turbed. 

But in a few days from this time, the plot unravelled 
itself. M. Ifeckar and the ministry were displaced, and a 
new one formed of the enemies of the revolution ; and Brog¬ 
lie, with between twenty-five and thirty thousand foreign 
troops, was arrived to support them. The mash was now 
thrown oil’, and matters were come to n crisis. The event 
was, that in the space of three days, the new ministry and 
all their abettors found it prudent to fly the nation; the 
Bastile was taken, and Brogno and his foreign troops dis 
persed; as is already related in a former yai’t of this work. 

There are some curious circumstances m the history of 
this short-lived ministry, and this brief attempt at a counter¬ 
revolution. The palace of Versailles, where the court was 
sitting, was not more than four hundred yaids distant from 
the hall where the national assembly was sitting. The two 
places were at this moment like the separate head-quarters 
of two combatant enemies; yet the court was as perfectly 
ignorant of the information which had arrived from Paris to 
tne national assembly, as if it had resided at a liiiiulml 
miles distance. The then marquis de la Payette, who (as 
has been already mentioned) was chosen to preside in the 
national assembly on this particular occasion, named, by 
order of the assembly, three successive deputations to the 
king, on the day, and up to the evening on which the Bastile 
was taken, to inform and confer with him on the state of 
affairs; but the ministry, who knew not so much as that it 
was attacked, precluded all communication, and were solac¬ 
ing themselves how dexterously they had succeeded: but in 
a few hours the accounts arrived so thick and fast, that they 
had to start from their desks and run: some Bet off in one 
disguise, and some in another, and none in their own char¬ 
acter. Their anxiety now was to outride the news, lest they 
should be stopped, which, though it flew fast, flew not so fast 
as themselves. 

It is worth remarking, that the national assembly neither 
pursued those fugitive conspirators, nor took any notice of 
them, nor sought to retaliate in any shape whatever. Occu¬ 
pied with establishing a constitution, founded cn the rights 
of man and the authority of the people, the only authority 
oq which government has a right to exist in any country, 
the national assembly felt none of those moan passions which 
mark the character of impertinent governments, founding 
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themselves on their own authority, or on the absurdity of 
hereditary succession. It is the faculty of the human mind 
to become ".\t it contemplates, and to act in unison with 
its object. 

The conspiracy being thus dispersed, one of the first works 
of the national assembly, instead of vindictive proclamations, 
as has beeu the case with other governments published a 
declaration of the rights of man, as the basis on which the 
new constitution was to be built, and which is here sub¬ 
joined. 

Declaration of the rights of man and of citizens: by the 

national assembly of France. 

“The representatives of the people of France, formed into 
a national assembly, considering that ignorance, neglect, or 
contempt of human rights, are the sole causes of public mis¬ 
fortunes, and corruptions of government, have resolved to set 
forth, in a solemn declaration, these natmal, imprescriptible, 
and unalienable rights: that this declaration being con 
stantly present to the minds of the body social, they may be 
ever kept attentive to their rights and their duties: that the 
acts of the legislative and executive powers of government, 
being capable of being every moment compared with the 
end of political institutions, may be more respected: and 
also, that the future claims of the citizens, being directed by 
simple and incontestable principles, may always tend to the 
maintenauce of the constitution and the general happiness. 

“For these reasons the national assembly doth recognize 
and declare, in the prcscn.ee of the Supreme Being, and with 
the hope of his blessing and favor, the following sacred rights 
of men and of citizens; 

“ I. Men arc bom and always continue free and equal in 
respect of their rights. Civil distinctions, therefore, can only 
be founded on public utility. 

“ II. The end of all political associations is the preserva¬ 
tion of the natural and imprescriptible rights of man; and 
these rights are liberty, property, security, and resistance of 
oppression. 

“ III. The nation is essentially the source of all sove¬ 
reignty : nor can any individual or any body of mcn^ be 
entitled to any authority which is not expressly derived 
from il. 

(< IV. Political liberty consists in the power of doing what 
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over does not injure another. The exercise of the natural 
rights of every man has no ether limits than those winch are 
necessary to secure to every other mail the free exercise of the 
same rights; and these limits are determinable only by law. 

tl V. The law ought to prohibit only actions hurtful to 
society. What is not prohibited by the law, should not he 
hindered; nor should any one be compelled to that which 
the law does not require. 

“ VI The law is an expression of the will of the com¬ 
munity. All citizens have a right to concur, either person¬ 
ally, or by their representatives, in ita formation. It should 
be the same to all, whether it protects or punishes; and all 
being equal in its sight, are equally eligible to all honors, 

£ laces, ond employments, according to their different abi¬ 
des, without any other distinction than that created by 
their virtues and talents. 

“ VII. No man should be accused, arrested, or held in con¬ 
finement, except in cases determined by the law, and accord¬ 
ing to the forms which it has prescribed. All who promote, 
solicit, execute, or causo to be executed, arbitrary orders, 
ought to be punished; and eveiy citizen called upon or ap¬ 
prehended by virtue of the law, ought immediately to obey, 
and not render himself culpable by resistance. 

“ VIII. The law ought to impose no other penalties than 
such as are absolutely and evidently necessary; and no one 
ought to be punished, but in virtue of a law promulgated 
before the offence and legally applied. 

“ IX. Every man being presumed innocent till he has been 
convicted, whenever his detention becomes indispensable, all 
rigor to him, more than is necessary to secure his pernon, 
ought to l>e provided against by the law. 

“ X. No man ought to be molested on account of his 
opinions, not even on account of his religious opinions, pro¬ 
vided his avowal of them docs not disturb the public order 
established by the law. 

tk XI. The unrestrained communication of thoughts and 
opinions being one of the most precious rights of man, every 
citizen may speak, write, and publish freely, provided he is 
re.*. ]longiblc for the abuse of tins liberty in cases determined 
by the law. 

XII. A public force being necessary to give security to 
the rights of men and of citizens, that force is instituted for 
the benefit of the community, and not for the particular 
benefit of the persons with whom it is intrusted. 
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" XIII. A common contribution being necessary for tho- 
flnpport of the public force, ami for defraying the other 
expenses of government, it ought to bo divided equally 
among the members of tho community, according to their 
abilities. 

“ XIV. Every citixcn has a right, either by himself or hi& 
representative, to a free voice in determining the necessity 
ofpublie contributions, the appropriation of them, and their 
amount, mode of assessment, and duration. 

“ XV. Every community has a right to demand of all it* 
agents an account of their conduct. 

“XVI Every community in which a separation of 
powers and a security of rights is not provided for, wants a 
constitution. 

“ XVII. The right to property being inviolable and 
sacred, no one ought to he deprived of it, except in cases of 
evident public necessity legally ascertained, ana on condition 
of a previous just indemnity.” 

Observations on the declaration of rights. 

The three first articles comprehend in general ter m s the 
whole of a declaration of rights; all tho succeeding articles 
cither originate out of them, or follow as elucidations. The 
4th, 5th, and 6th, define more particularly what is only 
generally expressed in the 1st, 2d, and 3d. 

The 7th, 8th, 9th, 10th, and 11th, articles are declaratory 
of principles upon which laws shall be construed conform¬ 
able to rights already declared. But it is questioned by 
some very good people iii France, as well as in other coun¬ 
tries, whether the 10th article sufficiently guarantees the 
right it 1 b intended to accord with; besides which, it takes 
on from the divine dignity of religion, and weakens its ope¬ 
rative force upon the mind to make it a subject of human 
laws. It then presents itself to man, like light intercepted 
by a cloudy medium, in which the source of it is obscured 
from his sight, and ho sees nothing to reverence in the dusky 
rays. 4 

* There is a single idea, which, if it strikes rightly upon the mind, either in 
a legal or a religious sense, will prevent any nan or any body of men, or any 
government, from going wrong on the subject of religion; which is, that 
before any human institutions of government were known in the world, then* 
ousted, if I may ao erprew it, a compict between God and man, from Hie 
beginning of time ; and that as the relation and condition which man in hij* 
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The remaining articles, beginning with the twelfth, are 
substantially contained in the principles of the preceding 
nrticles; but, in the particular situation in which France 
then was, having to undo what was wrong, as well as to 6Ct 
up what was right, it was proper to be more particular than 
in another condition of tilings would bo necessary. 

"While the declaration of rights was before the national 
assembly, some of its members remarked, that if a declara¬ 
tion of rights was published, it should be accompanied by a 
declaration of duties. The observation discovered a mind 
that reflected, and it only erred by not reflecting far enough. 
A declaration of rights is, by reciprocity, a declaration of 
duties also. Whatever is my right as a man, is also the 
right of another; and it becomes my duty to guarantee, as 
well as to possess. 

The three first articles are the basis of liberty, as well in¬ 
dividual as national* nor can any country be called free, 
whose government does not take its beginning from tho 
principles they contain, and continue to preserve them pure: 
and the whole of the declaration of rights is of more value 
to the world, and will do more good, than all the laws and 
statutes that have yet been promulgated. 

In the declaratory exordium which prefaces the declara¬ 
tion of rights, we see the Bolemn and majeBtic spectacle of a 
nation opening its commission, under the auspices of its 
Creator, to establish a government; a scene so new, and so 
transcendency unequalled by any thing in the European 
world, that the name of a revolution is inexpressive of its 
character, and it rises into a regeneration oi man. What 
are the present governments of Europe, but a scene of ini¬ 
quity and oppression! What is that of England? Does 
not its own. inhabit ante eay, it is a market where every man 
has his price, and where corruption, is common traffic, at the 
expense of a deluded people i No wonder, then, that the 
French revolution is traduced. Had it confined itself merely 
to the destruction of flagrant despotism, perhaps Mr. Burke 

[□dividual person a lands Id toward* his Maker cannot be changed, by any hu¬ 
man lows or human authority, that religious devotion, which is a part of tbia 
compact, cannot §o much a* bo made a subject of human laws; and that all 
laws must conform themselves to this prior eiLstinp compact, and not assume 
to make tho compact conform lo the laws, winch, besides being human, are 
subsequent thereto. The flret act of man, when he looked around and saw 
himself a creature which ho did not make, and a world furnished for bis re¬ 
ception, mufti hare been devotion; and demotion oust ever continue sacred 
to every individual man, as it appear* right to him; &nd governments do mla« 
ch ief by interfering 
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and some others had been silent. Their cry now is, “It baa 
gone too far:” that is gone too far for them. It stares cor¬ 
ruption in the face, and the venal tribe are all alarmed. 
Their fear discovers itself in their outrage, and they arc but 
publishing the groans of a wounded vice. But from sucb 
opposition, the French revolution, instead of suffering, re¬ 
ceives homage. The more it is struck, the more sparks will 
it emit; ana the fear is, it will not be struck enough. It 
has nothing to dread from attacks. Truth has given it an 
establishment; and time will record it with a name as last¬ 
ing as its own. 

Having now traced the progress of the French revolution 
through most of its principal stages, from its commence¬ 
ment to the taking ot the Bastile, and its establishment by 
the declaration ot rights, I will close the subject with the 
energetic apostrophe of H. dc la Fay otto— May this great 
monument raised to liberty , serve as a lesson to the oppressor, 
and cm example to the oppressed l * 




MISCELLANEOUS CHAPTER. 

To prevent interrupting the argument in the preceding 
part ot this work, or the narrative that follows it, I reserved 
some observations to be thrown together into a miscellaneous 
chapter; by which variety might not be censured for con¬ 
fusion. Mr. Burke’s book is all miscellany. His intention 
was to make an attack on the French revolution: but in¬ 
stead of proceeding with an orderly arrangement, he lias 
stormed it with a mob of ideas, tumbling over and destroy¬ 
ing one another. 

But this confusion and contradiction in Mr. Burke's book, 
is easily accounted for. When a man in any cause attempts 
to steer his course by any thing else than some popular truth 
or principle, lie is sure to be lost. It is beyona the eompasB 
of his capacity, to keep all the parts of an argument to¬ 
gether, and make them unite in one issue, by any other 
means than having his guide always in view. Neither 

• See p, IS of thia work.—N. B> Since the taking the Bastile, the occur¬ 
rences have been published; but the natters recorded in this narrative Are 
prior to that juried, and some of them, as may eaeily be seen, can bo but 
very little known. 
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memory nor invention will supply the want oi it. The 
fonuer fails him, and the latter betrays him. 

Xotwitkstanding the nonsense, for it deserves no better 
name, that Mr. Burke has asserted about hereditary rights, 
and hereditary succession, and that a nation hag not a right 
to form a government for itself, it happened to fall in nis 
way to give some account of what government is. “ Govern¬ 
ment,” says he, a ig a contrivance of human wisdom.’* 

Admitting that government is a contrivance of human 
wisdom, it must necessarily follow, that hereditary suc¬ 
cession, and hereditary rights (as they are called) can make 
no part of it, because it is impossible to make wisdom here¬ 
ditary ; and, on the other hand, iluti cannot be a wise con¬ 
trivance, which in its operation may commit the govern¬ 
ment of a nation to the wisdom, of an idiot. The ground 
which Hr. Burko now takes ie fatal to every part of his 
cause. The argument changes from hereditary rights to 
hereditary wisdom; and tho question ia, who is the wiseBt 
man '( fie must now show that ovory one in the line of 
hereditary succession was a Solomon, or his title is not good 
to be a king. What a stroke has Mr. Burke now made l to 
use a sailor’s phrase he has mobbed the deck , and scarcely 
left a name legible in the list of kings; and he has mowed 
down and thinned tho house of peers, with a scythe as for* 
midable as death and time. 

But Mr. Burke appears to have been aware of this retort, 
and he has taken care to guard against it, by making gov¬ 
ernment to be not only a contrivance of human wisdom, Dut 
a monopoly of wisdom. He puts the nation as fools on one 
side, and places I113 government of wisdom, all wise men of 
Gotham, on the other side; and he then proclaims, and says, 
that “ men have a eight that iJteir wants should be provided 
for by this wisdom” Having thus made proclamation, he 
next proceeds to explain to them what their wants arc, and 
also what their rights are. In this he has succeeded dex¬ 
terously, for he makes their wants to be a want of wisdom; 
but as this is but cold comfort, he then informs them, that 
they have a light (not to any of the wisdom) but to be gov¬ 
erned by it; and in order to impress them with a solemn 
reverence for thiB monopoly-government of wisdom, and of 
its vast capacity for all purposes, possible or impossible, 
right or wrong, he proceeds with astrological, mysterious 
importance, to tell them its powers in these words—“ The 
rights of men in government are their advantages: and 
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these ore often in balances between differences of good; and 
in Compromises sometimes between good and evil, and some¬ 
times between evil and evil. Political reason is a computing 
principle / adding, subtracting, multiplying, and dividing, 
morally and not metaphysically or mathematically, true 
moral demonstrations.” 

As the wondering audience whom Mr. Burke supposes 
himself talking to, may not understand all this jargon, I will 
undertake to be its interpreter. The meaning then, good 
people, of all this, is, that government is governed by no 
principle whatever / that it can make evil good , or good 
evil, just as it pleases. In short , that government is arbi¬ 


trary power. 

But there are some things which Mr. Burke has forgot¬ 
ten; 1st, he has not shown where the wisdom originally 
came from \ and, 2d lie has not shown hy what authority it 
first began to act. In the manner ho introduced the mat¬ 
ters, it is cither government stealing wisdom, or wisdom 
stealing government. It is without an origin, and its powers 
without authority. In short, it is usurpation. 

Whether it he from a 6ense of shame, or from a con¬ 
sciousness of some radical defect in government necessary 
to be kept out of sight, or from both, or from some other 
cause, I undertake not to determine; but so it is, that a 
monarchical reasoner never traces government to ita source, 
or from its Bource. It is one of the shibboleths by which he 
may he known. A thousand years hence, those who shall 
live in America, or in France, will look back with contem¬ 
plative pride on the origin of their governments, and say, 
this was the work of our glorious ancestors / But what can 
a monarchical talker say ? What has he to exult in ? Alas ! 
he has nothing. A certain something forbids him to look 
back to a beginning, lest some robber, or some ftobin Hood, 
should rise from the long obscurity of time, and say, / am 
the origin. Hard as Mr. Burke labored under the regency 
bill and hereditary succession two yearn ago, and much as 
he dived for precedents, he still had not boldness enough to 
bring up William of Normandy and say, t here is Ike head of 
the list , there is the fountain oj honor , the son of a prostitute, 
and the plunderer of the English nation. 

The opinions of men, with respect to government, are 
changing fast in all countries. The revolutions of America 
and France have thrown a beam of light over the world, 
which reaches into man. The enormoou expense of govern 
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Tnenta have provoked people to think by making them fed; 
and when once the vail begins to rend, it admits not of re- 
repair. Ignorance is of a peculiar nature: once dispelled, it 
is impossible to re-establish it. It is not originally a thing 
of itself, hut is only the absence of knowledge; and though 
mail may be kept ignorant, he cannot be made ignorant. 
The mind, in discovering truths, acts in the same manner ns 
it acts through the eye in discovering an object; when once 
any object has been seen, it is impossible to put the mind 
back to the 6ame condition it was in before it saw it. Those 
who talk of a counter-revolution in France, show how little 
they understand of man. There does not exist in the com¬ 
pass of language, an arrangement of words to express so 
much as the means of effecting a counter-revolution. Tho 
means must he an obliteration of knowledge; and it has 
never yet been discovered how to make a man unknow his 
knowledge, or unthink his thoughts. 

Mr. Burke is laboring in vain to Btop the progress of 
knowledge; and it comes with the worse grace from him, as 
there Is a certain transaction known in the city, which rend¬ 
ers him suspected of being a pensioner in a fictitious name. 
This may account for some strange doctrine he has advanced 
in his book, which, though he points it at the Revolution 
society, is effectually directed against the whole nation. 

“ The king of England,” says he, “ holds hie crown (for it 
does not belong to the nation, according to Mr. Burke) in 
contempt of the choice of the Revolution society, who have 
not a single vote for a king among them, either individually 
or collectively } and his majesty’s heirs, each in his time and 
order, will come to the cro vmifli’W the same contempt of their 
choice, with which his majesty has succeeded to that which 
he now wears.” 

As to who is king of England or elsewhere, or whether 
there is any at all, or whether the people choose a Cherokee 
thief, or a UeBsian hussar for a king, is not a matter that I 
trouble myself about, he that to themselves ; but with respect 
to the doctrine, so far as it relates to the rights of men and 
nations, itia as abominable as anything ever uttered in the 
most enslaved country under heaven. "Whether it sounds worse 
to my ear, by not being accustomed to hear such despotism, 
than it does to the ear of auotber person, I am not bo well a 
judge of: but of its abominable principle, I am at no lots 
to judge. 

It is not the Revolution society that Air. Burko means; it 
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is the nation, as well in its original, as in its representative 
character; and lie has taken care to make himself under* 
stood, by saying, that they have not a vote either collectively 
or individually. The Revolution Bociety is composed of 
citizens of all denominations, and of members of hotn houses 
of parliament, and consequently, if there is not a right to 
vote in any of the characters, there can be no right to any, 
either in the nation or in its parliament. This Ought to be 
a caution to every country, how it imports foreign families 
to be kings. It is somewhat curious to observe, that although 
the people of England have been in the habit of talking 
about the kings, it is always a foreign honae of kings; hating 
foreigners, yet governed by them. It is now the house oi 
Brunswick, one of the petty tribes of Germany. 

It has hitherto been the practice of the English parlia¬ 
ments, to regulate what was called the succession, (taking it 
for granted, that the nation then, continncd to accord to the 
form of annexing a monarchical branch to its government; 
for without this, the parliament could nothavehad authority 
to have sent either to Holland or to Hanover, or to impose 
a king upon a nation against its will.) And this must be 
the utmost limit to which parliament can go upon the case ; 
but the right of the nation goes to the whole case, because it 
is the right of changing the whole form of government. The 
right of a parliament is only a right in trust, a right by 
delegation, and that but from a very small part of the nation.; 
and one of its houses has not even thiH. But the right ci 
the nation is an original right, as universal as taxation. The 
nation is the paymaster of every thing, and every thing must 
conform, to its general will. 

I remember taking notice of a speech in what is called the 
English house of' peers, by the then Earl of Shclhoume, and 
I think it was at the time he waB minister, which is appli¬ 
cable to this case. I do not directly charge my memory 
with every particular; but the words and the purport as 
nearly as I remember, were these: that the form, of govern¬ 
ment was a matter wholly at the will of a nation at all times : 
that if it chose a monarchical form, it had a right to have it 
so, and if it afterwards chose to be a republic,, it had aright to 
be a republic, and to say to a king, we ha/ve no longer any 
occasion for you. 

When Mr. Burke says that “hia majesty^ heirs and suc¬ 
cessors, each in their time and order, will come to the crown 
with the same contempt of their choice with which hie 
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majesty has succeeded to that he wears, it is saying too 
much even to the humblest individual in the country ; part 
of whose daily labor goes towards mating up the million 
sterling a-year which the country gives* a person it styles a 
king. Government with insolence, is despotism ; but when 
contempt is added, it becomes worse \ and to pay for con¬ 
tempt is the excess of slavery. This species of government 
comes from Germany ; and reminds me of what one of the 
Brunswick soldiera told me, who was taken prisoner by the 
Americans in the late warj “Ah!” said he, “ America is a 
fine free country, it is worth people’s fighting for; I know 
the difference by knowing my own ; in my country, if the 
prince say, eat straw, we eat straw.”-^God help that country, 
thought I, be it England or elsewhere, whose liberties are 
not to be protected by German principles of government and 
princes of Brunswick. 

As Mr. Burke sometimes speaks of England, sometimes of 
France, and sometimes of the world, and of government in 
general, it is difficult to answer his book without apparently 
meeting him on the same ground. Although principles of 
government arc general subjects, it is next to impossible, in 
many cases, to separate them from the idea of place and 
circumstance ; ana the more so when circumstances are put 
for arguments, which is frequently the case with Mr. Burke. 

In the former part of Mb book, addressing himself to the 
people of Franco, he says, “ no experience has taught us, 
(meaning the Englishthat in any other course or method 
than that of an hereditary crown } can our libcrtieH be regu¬ 
larly peipetuated and preserved sacred as our hereditary 
right. I ask Mr. Burke who is to take them away 1 M. de 
la Fayette, in speaking of France, says, “ For a nation 
to be free , it is sufficient that she. with it.” But Mr. Burke 
represents Engl and as wanting capacity to take care of itself; 
and that its liberties must be taken care of by a king, hold¬ 
ing it in “ contempt.” If England is sunk to this, it is pro- 
paring Itself to eat straw, as in Hanover or in Brunswick. 
But besides the folly of tne declaration, it happens that the 
facts are all against Mr. Burke. It was by the government 
being hereditary , that the liberties of the people were endan¬ 
gered. Charles I. and James H. are instances of this truth; 
yet neither of them went so far os to hold the nation in 
contempt. 

As it is sometimes of advantage to the people of one coun¬ 
try, to hear what those of other countries have to say respect* 
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ing it, it is possible that the people of France may ltaro 
something from Mr. Burke’s book, and that the people ot 
England may also learn something from the answers it will 
occasion. When nations fall ont about freedom, a wide field 
of debate is opened. The argument commences with the 
rights of wax, without its evils ; and as knowledge is tho 
object contended for, the party that sustains the defeat 
obtains the prize. 

Mr. Burke talks about what he calls an hereditary crown., 
as if it wero some production of nature; or as if, like time, 
it had power to operate not only independently, hut in spite 
of man; or as if it were a thing or a subject universally 
consented to. Alas! it has none of those properties, but is 
the reverse of them all. It is a thing of imagination, the 
propriety of which is more than doubted, and the legality of 
which in a few years will be denied. 

But, to arrange this matter in a clearer view than what 
general expressions can. convey, it will be necessary to 
state the distinct headB under which (what is called) an 
hereditary crown, or, more properly speaking, an hereditary 
success ion to the government of a nation, can be considered, 
which are, 

let. The right of a particular family to establish itself. 

2d. The right of a nation to establish a particular family. 

With respect to the jvrst of these heads, that of a family 
establishing itself with hereditary powers on its own autho¬ 
rity, and independent of the consent of a nation, all men 
will concur in calling it despotism ; and it would be trespass¬ 
ing on their understanding to attempt to prove it. 

But tlie second head, that of a nation establishing a par¬ 
ticular family with hereditary powers does not present itself 
as despotism on tho first reflection ; but if men will permit 
a second reflection to take place, and carry that reflection 
forward but one remove out of their own persons to that of 
their offspring, they will then see that hereditary succession 
becomes in its consequences the same despotism to others, 
which they reprobated for themselveB. It operates to pre¬ 
clude the consent of the succeeding generation, and the 
preclusion of consent is despotism. When the person who at 
any time shall be in possession of a government, or those 
who stand in succession to him, shall say to a nation, I hold 
this power in “contempt” of you, it signifies not on what 
authority lie pretends to say it It is no relief, but an aggra¬ 
vation to a person in slavery, to reflect that he was sold by 
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his parent; and as that which heightens the criminality of 
an act cannot be produced to prove the legality of it, here¬ 
ditary succession cannot be established as a legal thing. 

In order to arrive at a more perfect decision on this liead, 
it will be proper to consider the generation which undertakes 
to establish a family with hereditary power s, separately from 
the generations which arc to follow ; and also to consider 
the character in which generation acts with reBpeet 

to succeeding generations. 

The generation which selects a person, and puts him at 
the head of its government, either with the title of king, or 
any other distinction, actB its owl choice , be it wise or fool¬ 
ish, as a free agent for itself. The person so set up is not 
hereditary, but selected and appointed; and the generation 
who sets nim up, docs not live under an hereditary govern¬ 
ment, but under a government of its own ehoice ana estab¬ 
lishment. Were the generation who sets him up, and the 
person so set up, to live for ever, it never could become 
hereditary succession : hereditary succession can only follow 
on death of the first parties. 

As therefore hereditary succession is out of the question 
with respect to the Jirxt generation, we have now to con¬ 
sider the character in which that generation acts with respect 
to the commencing generation, and to all succeeding ones. 

It assumes a character, to which it has neither right nor 
title. It changes itself from a legislator to a testator , and 
affects to make its will, which is to have operation after the 
demise of the makers, to bequeath the government; and it 
not only attempts to bequeath, but to establish on the suc¬ 
ceeding generation a new and different form of government 
under which itself lived. Itself, as is before observed, lived 
not under an hereditary government, but under a govern¬ 
ment of its own choice and establishment; and it now ab- 
tempts by virtue of a will and testament, (and which it has 
not authority to make,) to take from the commencing gene¬ 
ration, and all future ones, the rights and free agency by 
which itself acted. 

But exclusive of the right which any generation has to 
act collectively as a testator, the objects to which it applies 
itself in this case* are not within the compass of any law, or 
of any will or testament. 

The rights of men in society, are neither devisable, nor 
transferable, nor amrikilable, but are descendable only; and 
it is not in thB power of any generation to intercept finally, 
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and cut off the descent. If the present generation, or any 
other, are disposed to be slaves, it does not lessen the right 
of the succeeding gen eration to be free: wrongs cannot have 
a legal descent. Wken Mr. Burke attempts to maintain, 
that the English nation did , at the revolution of 1G8H, most 
solemnly renounce and abdicate their rights for theja&dves, 
and for aU their posterity for ever, he speaks a language 
that merits not reply, and which can only excite contempt 
for his prostitute principles, or pity for hus ignorance. 

In whatever light hereditary succession, as growing out 
of the will and testament of some former generation, pre¬ 
sents itself, it is an absurdity. A cannot make a wilt to 
take from B bis property, and give it to C; yet thiB is the 
manner in which (wnat k called) hereditary succession by 
Law, operates. A certain former generation made a will to 
take away the rights of the commencing generation and all 
future ones, and convey those rights to a third person, who 
afterwards comes forward, and tells them, in Mr. Burke's 
language, that they have no rights, that their rights aro 
already bequeathed to him, and that he will govern in con¬ 
tempt of them. From such principles, and such ignorance, 
good Lord deliver the world I 

But, after all, what is this metaphor, called a crown, or 
rather, what is monarchy ? Is it a thing, or iB it a name, or 
is it a fraud ? Is it a u contrivance of liuman wisdom, or 
human craft, to obtain money from a nation under specious 
pretences ? Is it a thing ueeoasary to a nation i If it is, in 
what does that necessity consist, what service does it per¬ 
form, what is its business, and what are its merits ? Doth 
the virtue consist in the metaphor, or in the man ¥ Doth 
the goldsmith that makes the crown, make the virtue also ? 
Doth it operate like Fortunatus’s wishing cap, or Harle¬ 
quin's wooden sword? Doth it make a man a conjurer! 
In fine, what is it? It appears to be a something going 
much out of fashion, falling into ridicule, and rejected in. 
some countries both as unnecessary and expensive. In 
America it is considered as an absurdity, and in France it 
has so far declined, that the goodness of the man, and the 
respect for his personal character, are the only things that 
preserve the appearance of its existence. 

If government be what Mr. Burke describes it, “a con¬ 
trivance of human wisdom, 11 t might ask him, if wisdom 
was at such a low ebb in England, that it was become 
necessary to import it from Holland and from Hanover I 
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But i will do the country the justice to say, that that was 
not the case; and even if it was, it mistook the cargo. The 
wisdom of every country, when properly exerted, is suffix 
cient for all its purposes: and there could exist no moro 
real occasion in England to have sent for a Dutch atadtholder, 
or a German elector, than there was in America to have 
done a similar thing. If a country does not understand its 
own affairs, how is a foreigner to understand them, who 
knows neither its laws, its manners, nor its language? If 
there existed a man so transcend an tly wise above all others, 
that his wisdom was necessary to instruct a nation, ^omc 
reason might be offered for monarchy; but when we cast 
our eyes about a country, and observe how every part un¬ 
derstands its own affairs; and when wc look around the 
world, and see that of all men in it, the race of kings are 
the most insignificant in capacity, our reason cannot tail to 
ask ua—What are those men kept for ? 

If there is any thing in monarchy which we people of 
America do not understand, I wish Mr, Burke would be so 
kind as to inform us. I see in America, a government ex¬ 
tending over a country ten times as large as England, and 
conducted with regularity for a fortieth part of the expense 
which government costs in England. If I ask a man in 
America, if he wants a king, he retorts, and asks me if I 
take him for an idiot. How is it that this difference hap 
pens: are wc more or less wise than others? I see in 
America, the generality of the people living in a style of 
plenty, unknown in monarchical countries; and I sec that 
the principle of its government, which is that of the equal 
rights of man, is making a rapid progress In the world. 

If monarchy is a useless thing, why is it kept up any 
where ? And if a necessary thing, how can it be dispensed 
with? That civil government is necessary, all civilized 
nations will agree in; but eivil government is republican 
government. All that part of the government of England 
which begins with the office of constable, and proceeds 
through tne department of magistrate, quarter-session, and 
general assize, including the trial by jury, is republican 
government. Nothing of monarchy appears in any part of 
it, except the name which William the conqueror imposed 
upon the English, that of obliging them to call him “ their 
sovereign lord the king,” 

It is easy to conceive, that a band of interested men, such 
ae placemen, pensioners, lords of the bed-chamber, lords of 
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the kitchen, lords of the necessary-house, and the Xo:d 
knows what besides, can find as many reasons for monarchy 
as their salaries, paid at the expense of the country, amount 
to j but if I ask the farmer, the manufacturer, the merchant, 
the tradesman, and down through all the occupations of life 
to the common laborer, what service monarchy is to him, he 
can give me no answer. If I ask him what monarchy is, he 
believes it is something like a sinecure. 

Notwithstanding the taxes of England amount to almost 
seventeen millions a-yoar, said to be for the expenses of 
government, it is still evident that the sense of the nation is 
left to govern itself, and does govern itself by magistrates and 
juries, almost at its own charge, on republican principles, 
exclusive of the expense of taxes. The salaries of the judges 
are almost the only charge that is paid out of the revenue. 
Considering that all the internal government is executed by 
the people, the taxes of England ought to be the lightest oi 
any nation in Europe; instead of which, they are the con- 
trary. As this cannot be accounted for on the score of civil 
government. the subject necessarily extends itself to the 
monarchical part. 

When the people of England sent for George I. (and it 
would puzzle a wiser man than Mr. Burke to discover for 
what he could bo wanted, or what service he could render) 
they ought at Least to have conditioned for the abandonment 
of Hanover. Besides the endless German intrigues that 
must follow from a German elector’s being king of England, 
there is a natural impossibility of uniting in the same person 
the ^principles of freedom and the principles of despotism, or, 
as it is called in England, arbitrary power. A German 
elector is, in his electorate, a despot: how then should it be 
expected that he should he attached to principles of liberty 
in one country, while his interest in 'another was to be sup¬ 
ported by despotism ? The union cannot exist; and it might 
easily have been foreseen, that German electors would make 
German kings, or- in Mr. Burke’s words, would assume 
government with <( contempt.” The English have been in 
the habit of considering a ting of England only in the cha¬ 
racter in which he appears to them ; whereas the same per¬ 
son, while the connexion lasts, has a home-seat in another 
country, the interest of which is at variance with their own, 
and the principles of the government in opposition to each 
other. To such a person England will appear as a town- 
residenco, and the electorate as the estate. The English 
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may wish> as I boliove they do, success to the principles of 
liberty in France, or in Germany; but a German elector 
trembles for the fa to of despotism in his electorate; and the 
duchy of Mecklenburg, where the present queen’s family 
governs, is under the same wretched Btate of arbitrary power, 
and the people in slavish vassalage. 

There never was a time when it became the English to 
watch continental intrigues more circumspectly than at the 
present moment, and to distinguish the politics of the electo¬ 
rs tu from the politics of the nation. The revolution of 
France has entirely changed the ground with respect to 
England and France, as nations : but the German despots, 
with Prussia at tlicir head, are combining against liberty ; 
and the fondness of Mr. Pitt for office, and the interest which 
all his family connexions have obtained, do not give suf¬ 
ficient security againsL this intrigue. 

As everything which passes in the world becomes matter 
for history, I will now quit this subject, and take a concise 
review of the state of parties and politics in England, as Mr. 
Burke lias clone in France, 

"Whether the present reign commenced with contempt, I 
leave to Mr. Burke: certain, however it is, that it had 
strongly that appearance. The animosity of the English 
nation, it is very well remembored, ran high : and, had the 
true principles of liberty been as well understood then as 
they now promise to be, it is probable the nation would not 
have patiently submitted to so much. George I. and II. 
were sensible of a rival in the remains of the Stuarts: and 
as they could not but consider themselves as standing on 
their good behaviour, they had prudence to keep their Ger¬ 
man principles of government to themselves; but as the 
Stuart family wore away, the prudence became less neces¬ 
sary. 

The contest between rights, and what were called prero¬ 
gatives, continued to heat the nation till some time after the 
conclusion of the American revolution, when all at once it 
fell a calm; execration exchanged itself for applause, and 
court popularity sprung up like a mushroom in fcne night. 

To account for this sudden transition, it is proper to ob¬ 
serve, that there are two distinct species of popularity ; the 
one excited by merit, the other by resentment* As the 
nation had formed itself into two parties, and each was 
extolling the merits of its parliamentary champions for and 
against toe prerogati ve, nothing could operate to give a more 
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general shock :an an immediate coalition of the champions 
themselves. The partisans of each being thus suddenly 
left in the lurch, and mutually heated with disgust at the 
measure, felt no other relief than in uniting in a common 
execration again et both. A higher stimulus of resentment 
being thus excited than what, Sie contest on prerogatives 
had occasioned, the nation quitted all former objects of 
rights and wrongs, and sought only that of gratification,— 
The indignation at the coalition, bo effectually superseded 
the indignation against the- court, ub to extinguish it: and 
without any change of principles on the part of the court, 
the Bamc people who had reprobated its despotism, united 
with it, to revenge themselves on the coalition parliament. 
The case was not, which they liked best—but, which they 
hated most; and the least hated passed for love. The dis¬ 
solution of the coalition parliament, as it afforded the means 
of gratifying the resentment of the nation, could not fail 
to be popular; and from hence arose the popularity of the 
court. 

Transitions of this kind exhibit to ub a nation under the 
government of temper, instead of a fixed and steady prin¬ 
ciple ; and having once committed itself, however rashly, it 
feels itself urged along to justify by continuance its first 
proceeding. Measures which at other times it would cen¬ 
sure, it now approves, and acta persuasion upon itself to 
suffocate its judgment. 

On the return of a new parliament, the new minister, Mr. 
Pitt, found himself in a secure majority; and the nation 
gave him credit, not out of regard to himself, but because 
it had resolved to do it ont of resentment to another. He 
introduced himself to public notice by a proposed reform 
of parliament, which in its operation would have amounted 
to a public justification of corruption. The nation was to 
be at the expense of buying up the rotten boroughs, whereas 
it ought to punish the peisons who deal in the traffic. 

Passing over the two bubbles, of the Hutch business, and 
the million a-yeur to sink the national debt, the matter 
which is most prominent, is the affair of the regency. Never 
iu the course of my observation, was delusion more success¬ 
fully acted, nor a nation more completely deceived. But, 
to make this appear, it will be necessary to go over the cir¬ 
cumstances. 

Mr. Fox had stated in the house of commons, that the 
prince of "Wales, as heir in succession, had a right in him* 
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self to assume the government. This was opposed by Mr. 
Pitt; and, bo far as the opposition was confined to the doc¬ 
trine, it was just. But the principles which Mr. Pitt main¬ 
tained on the contrary side, were as had, or worse, in their 
extent than those of Mr. Fox; because they went to estab¬ 
lish an aristocracy over the nation, and over the small 
representation, it has in the house of commons, 

Whether the FngliEh form of government be good or bad, 
is not in this case fiie question ; but, taking it as it stands, 
without regard to its merits or demerits, Mr. Pitt was further 
from the point than Mr. Fox. 

It is supposed to consist of three parte; while, therefore, 
the nation is disposed to continue this form, the parts have 
a national standing^ independant of each other, and are not 
the creatures of each other. Had Mr. Fox passed through 
parliament, and said, that the person alluded to claimed on 
the ground of the nation, Mr. Pitt must then have contended 
for (what lie called) the right of the parliament, against the 
right of the nation. 

By the appearance which the contest made, Mr. Fox took 
the hereditary ground, and Mr. Pitt the parliamentary 
ground ; but the fact is, they both took hereditary ground, 
and Mr. Pitt took the worst of the two. 

What is called the parliament, is made up of two houses; 
one of which is more hereditary, and more beyond the con¬ 
trol of the nation, than what the crown (as it is called) is 
supposed to he. It is an hereditarv aristocracy, assuming 
and asserting indefeasible, irrevocable rights and authority, 
wholly independent of the nation. Where then was the 
merited popularity of exalting this hereditair power over 
another hereditary power less independent of the nation than 
what itself assumed to be, and of absorbing tlia rights of 
the nation into a house over which it has neither election nor 
control ? 

The general impulse of the nation was ri^ht; but it acted 
without reflection. It approved the opposition made to tho 
right set up by Mr. Fox without perceiving that Mr. Pitt 
was supporting another indefeasible right, more remote from 
the nation in opposition to it. 

With respect to the house of commons, it is elected but 
by a small part of the nation ; but were the election as uni¬ 
versal as taxation, which it ought to be, it would still be 
only the organ of the nation, and cannot possess inherent 
rights. When the national assembly of France resolves a 
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matter, the resolve is made in right of the nation; hut, Mr. 
Pitt, on all national questions, so far as they refer to the 
house of commons, absorbs the right of the nation into the 
organ, and makes the organ into a nation, and the nation 
itself into a cipher. 

In a few words, the question on the regency was a ques¬ 
tion on a million a-ycar, which is appropriated to the execu¬ 
tive department: and Mr. Pitt could not possess himself of 
any management of this sum, without setting up the supre 
macy of parliament; and when this was accomplished, it 
was indifferent who should he regent, as he must ne regent 
at his own cost. Among the curiosities which this conten¬ 
tious debate afforded, was that of making the great seal into 
a king; the affixing of which to an act, was to he royal au¬ 
thority. If, therefore, roval authority is a great seal, it con¬ 
sequently is in itself nothing; and a good constitution would 
be of infinitely more value to the nation, than what the three 
nominal powers, as they now stand are worth. 

The continual use of the word constitution in the English 
parliament, allows that there ia none; and that the whole Lb 
merely a form of government without a constitution, and 
constituting itself with what powers it pleases. If there 
was a constitution, it certainly would be referred to; and the 
debate on any constitutional point, would terminate by pro¬ 
ducing the constitution. One member says, this is constitu¬ 
tional ; another says, that is constitutional—To-day it is one 
thing; to-morrow it ia something else—while the maintain¬ 
ing the debate proves there is none. Constitution is now 
the cant word of parliament, turning itself to the cur of the 
nation. Formerly it was the universal supremacy and the 
omnipotence of parliament. But since the progress of lib¬ 
erty in France, those phrases have a despotic harshness in 
their note; and the English parliament has caught the fash¬ 
ion from tho national assembly, but without the substance, 
of speaking of a constitution. 

As the present generation of people in England did not 
make the government, they arc not accountable for any of 
its defects; bnt that Booncr or later it must come into their 
hands to undergo a constitutional reformation, is as certain 
na that the same thing has happened in France. If France, 
with a revenue of nearly twenty-four millions sterling, with 
an extent of rich and fertile country above four times larger 
than England, with a population of twenty-four millions of 
inhabitants to support taxation, with upwards of ninety mil- 
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linns sterling of gold anti silver circulating in the nation, ami 
with a debt loss than the present debt of Eng'aud—still 
found it necessary, from whatever cause, to eonit) to a settle¬ 
ment of its affairs, it solves the problem of funding for both 
countries. 

It is out of the question, to say how long, what is called 
the English constitution, lias lasted, and to argue from thence 
her long it is to last; the question is how long can the fund¬ 
ing system last 3 It is a thin" but of modern invention, and 
has not yet continued beyond the life of a man; yet, in that 
short space it has so far accumulated, that, together with 
the current expenses, it requires an amount of taxes at least 
equal to the whole landed rental of the nation in acres, to 
defray the animal expenditures. That a government could 
not always have gone on by the same system which has been 
followed for the la6t seventy yearB, must be evident to 
every man; and for the same reason it cannot always go 
on. 

'The funding system 5 b not money ; neither is it, properly 
speaking, credit. It, in effect, creates upon paper the sum 
which it appears to borrow, and lays on a tax to keep the 
imaginary capital alive by the payment of interest, and 
scndB the annuity to market, to be sold for paper already in 
circulation. If any credit is given, it is to the disposition of 
the people topay the tax, ana not to the government which 
lays it on. When this deposition expires, what is supposed 
to he the credit of government expires with it. The instance 
of France, under the former government, shows that it is 
impossible to compel tlie payment of taxes by force, when 
a whole nation is determined to take its Btmid upon that 
ground. 

Mr. Burke, in his review of the finances of France, states 
the quantity of gold and silver in France, at about eighty- 
eight millions sterling. In doing this he has, I presume, 
divided by the difference of exchange, instead of the stan¬ 
dard of twenty-four livres to a pound sterling; for M. 
Keekaris statement, from which Mr. Burke’s is taken, is two 
thousand two hundred millions of litres, which is upwards 
of ninety-one millions and a half sterling. 

H. Neckar, in France, and Mr. George Chalmers of the 
office of trade and plantation in England, of which lord 
Ilawkesbury ia president, published nearly about the same 
time (1780) an account of the quantity of money in each 
nation, from the returns of the mint of each nation. Mr. 
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Chalmcm, from the returns of the English mint at the lower 
of London, states the quantity of money in England, in¬ 
cluding Scotland and Ireland, to be twenty millions ster¬ 
ling.* 

]\1. Neckarf says, that the amount of money hi France, re¬ 
joined from the old coin which was called in, was two 
thousand live hundred millions of livres, (upwards of one 
hundred and four millions sterling,) and, after deducting for 
waste, and what may be in the w cst-Indics, and other possi¬ 
ble circumstances, states the circulating quantity at home, to 
be ninety-one millions and a half sterling ; but, taking it as 
Mr. Burke has put it, it is sixty-eight millions more than the 
national quantity in England. 

That the quantity of money in France cannot be undeT 
this sain, mav at once be seen from the State of the French 
revenue, without referring to the records of the French mint 
for proofs. The revenue of France prior to the revolution, 
was nearly twenty-four millions sterling; and as paper had 
then no existence in France, the whme revenue was col¬ 
lected upon gold and silver; and it would have been im¬ 
possible to have collected such a quantity of revenue upon 
a lc&s national quantity than M. Nectar has stated. Before 
the establishment of paper in England, the revenue wae 
about a fourth part of the national amount of gold and sil¬ 
ver, as may lie known by referring to the revenue prior tc 
king William, and the quantity of money stated to be in tlia 
nation at that time, which was nearly as much as it is now. 

It can be of no real service to a nation, to impose upon it¬ 
self, or to permit itself to be Imposed upon ; but the preju 
dices of some, and the imposition of others, have alwayB re 
presented France as a nation possessing but little money 
whereas the quantity is not only more than four times wha' 
the quantity is in England, hut is considerably greater on a 
proportion of numbers. To account for this deficiency on 
the part of England, some reference should be had to the 
English system of funding. It operates to rauLtiply paper, 
and to substitute It in the room of money,in various shapes; 
and the more paper is multiplied, the more opportunities are 
afforded to export the specie; and it admits of a possibility 
(by extending it to small notes) of increasing paper, till 
dicre is no money left 

* Bee Batimnte of (ho conap»r*tlYB Strength of Great Britain, by Go*. 
Chulmen. 

t See Administration of the Pinnace* of Fro#*. vH. iii. by If. Xaclua*. 
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l know this is not a pleasant subject to English reader® ; 
but the matters I am goin<* to mention are so important id 
themselves, as to requiro the attention of men interested in 
money transactions of a public nature. There is a cir¬ 
cumstance stated by M. iTeckar, in lna treatise on the ad¬ 
ministration of the nnanccBj which has never been attended 
to in England, but which forms the only basis whereon to 
estimate the quantity of money (gold and silver) which 
ought to be in evezy nation in Europe, to preserve a relative 
proportion with other nations. 

Lisbon and Cadiz are the two portB into which (money) 
gold and silver from South America are imported, ana 
which afterwards divides and spreads itself over Europe by 
means of commerce, and increases the quantity of money in 
all parts of Europe. If, therefore, the amount of the annual 
importation into Europe can be known, and the relative 
proportion of the foreign commerce of the several nations by 
which it is distributed can be ascertained, they give a rule, 
sufficiently true, to ascertain the quantity of money which 
ought to be found iu any nation at any given time. 

M. Neckar shows from the registers ot Lisbon and Cadiz, 
tliat the importation of gold and silver into Europe, is five 
millions sterling annually. lie has not taken it on a single 
year, but on an average of fifteen succeeding years, from 
17C3 to 1777, both inclusive: in which time, the amount 
was one thousand eight hundred million livreB, which is 
seventy-five millions sterling.* 

From the commencement of tho Hanover succession in 
1714, to the time Mr. Chalmers published, is seventy-two 
years; and the quantity imported into Europe, in that time,, 
would ho three hundred and sixty millions sterling. 

If the foreign commerce of Great Britain he stated at a 
sixth part of what the whole foreign commerce of Europe 
amounts to (which is probably an inferior estimation to what 
the gentlemen at tho exchange would allow) the proportion 
which Britain should draw Dy commerce, of this sum, to 
keep herself on a proportion with tho rest of Europe, would 
be also a sixth part, which is Bixty millions sterling; and if 
the same allowance for waste and accident be made for 
England, which II. I7eckar makes for France, the quantity 
remaining after these deductions, would be fifty-two mil¬ 
lions, ana this sum ought to have been in the nation (at the 
time Mr. Chalmers published) in addition to the sum which 

* A dcninUt ration of the Finances of Franco, voL iiL 
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was in. the nation at the commencement cf the Hanover 
succession, and to have made in the whole at least sixty-six 
millions stealing; instead of which there were but twenty 
millions, which iB forty-six millions below its proportionate 
quantity, 

As the quantity of gold and silver, imported into Lisbon 
and Cadiz is mare easily ascertained than that of any com¬ 
modity imported into England; and as the quantity of money 
coined at the Tower of London, is still more positively known, 
the leading facts do not admit of a controversy. Either, 
therefore, the commerce of England is unproductive of profit, 
or the gold and silver which it brings xn, leak continually 
away by unseen means, at the average rate of about three 
quarters of a million a-year, which in the course of seventy- 
two years, accounts for the deficiency; and its absence is 
supplied by paper * 

* Whether the English commerce does not bring in money, or whether the 
government sends* it out after it is brought in 1 La a matter which the jyartiea 
concerned can best explain; hut that the deficiency exiat*, ia not in the power 
of cither to disprove. While Dr, Price, Mr. Eden, (now Auckland,) Mr. Chal¬ 
mers, and others, were debating whether the quantity of money waa greater 
or less than at the revolution, the circumstance was not adverted to, that 
since the revolution, there cannot have been less then four bundled millions 
sterling imported into Europe; and therefore the quantity in England ought 
at least to have been four time ft greater than it was at the revolution, to be on 
n proportion with Europe- What England is now doing by paper, is what 
she should have been able to do by solid money, if gold and silver bad come 
into the nation in the proportion it ought, or had not been aent cut; and she 
is endeavoring to restore by paper, the balance she has lost by money. It is 
certain, that the gold and silver which arrive annually id the register-ships to 
Spain and Portugal, do not remain in those countries. Taking the value half 
in gold and half in silver it la about four hundred tecs annually; and from 
the number of ships and galleons employed in the trade of bringing those 
metals from South-America to Portugal and Spain, the quantity sufficiently 
proves itaelf, without referring to the registers. 

In the situation England new is, it ia impossible she can increase in money. 
High taxes not only lessen the property of the individuals, but they lessen 
also the money capital of the nation, by inducing smuggling, which can only 
be carried on by gold and silver. By the politics which the British govern¬ 
ment have carried on with the inland powers of Germany and the continent* 
it has made an enemy of all the maritime powers, and is therefore obliged to 
keep up a large navy; hut though the navy ia built id England, the naval 
stores must be purchased from abroad, and that from countries where the 
greatest part must be paid for m gold and silver. Some fallacious rumors 
have been set afloat in England to induce a belief of money, and, among 
others, that of the French refugees bringing great quantities The idea is 
ridiculous. The general part of the money in Francs is silver; &od it would 
take upwards cf twenty of the largest broad wheel wagons, with ten horse# 
each, to remove one million sterling of silver. In it then to be supposed, that 
4 few people fleeing on horseback or In post-chaises, in & secret manner, and 
having the French cuetom-hoime to pan, and the sea to erou p could bring 
even a sufficiency for their own expenses ? 
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The revolution of France ia attended with many novel 
circumstances, not only in the political sphere, hut in the 
circle of money transactions. Am ong others, it shows that 
a government may be in a state of insolvency, arid a nation 
rich. So far as the fact ia confined to the late government 
of France, it was insolvent; because the nation would no 
longer support its extravagance, and therefore it could no 
longer support itself—but with respect to the nation all the 
means existed. A government may be said to be insolvent 
every time it -applies to a nation to discharge ita an'carp.. 
The insolvency of the late government of France, and the 
present government of England, differed in no other respect- 
than as the disposition of the people differ. The people of 
France refused their aid to the old government, ana tliepeo- 
ple of England submit to taxation without inquiry. What 
is called the crown in England Las been insolvent several 
times; the last of which, publicly known was in May 1777, 
when it applied to the nation to discharge upwards of 
600,000?. private debts, which otherwise it could not pay. 

It was the error of Mr. Pitt, Mr. Burke, and all those who 
were unacquainted with the affairs of France, to confound 
the French nation with the French government. The 
French nation, in effect, endeavored to render the late gov¬ 
ernment insolvent, for the purpose of taking government 
into its own hands: and it reserved its means for the Bupport 
of the new government. In a country of such vast extent 
and population a a France, the natural means cannot be 
wanting; and the political means appear the inatant the 
nation is disposed to permit them, when Mr. Burke, in a 
speech last winter in the British parliament, cast his eyes 
over the map of Europe t and saw a chasm that once roos 
France, he talked like a dreamer of dreams. The same 
natural France existed aa before, and all the natural means 
existed with it. The only chasm was that which the extinc¬ 
tion of despotism had left, and which was to be filled up 
with a constitution more formidable in resources than the 
power which had expired. 

millions of monej arc spoken of, it ghoul d be recollected, (hat iuoh 
Rum* can only accumulate in q country by Aow degrees, and a long procession 
of time- The most frugal system that England could no* adapt, would not 
recover in a century the balance she Iira lo*t in money aince the commencement 
of the Hanover sucocssioti. She in seventy millions behind France, and she 
innst bo, in some considerable proportion behind er^ry country in Europe, be- 
the return^ of the English mint do not show an increase of money, while 
the registers of Lisbon and Cadiz rHotv n? European Increase betwoto throe 
and four hundred willioui sterling. 
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Although the French nation rendered the late government 
insolvent, it did not permit the insolvency to act towards the 
creditors; and the creditors, considering the nation as the 
real paymaster, and the government only as the agent, 
rested themselves on the nation, in preference to the govern¬ 
ment. This appears greatly to disturb Mr. Burke, as the 
precedent is fatal to the policy by which governments have 
supposed themselves secure. They have contracted debts, 
with A view of attaching what is called the monied interest 
of a nation to their support; hut the example in France 
shows, that the permanent security of the creditor is in the 
nation, and not in the government; and that in all possible 
revolutions that may linppen in governments, the means 
are always with the nation, and the nation always in exist¬ 
ence. Mr. Bnrke argues, that the creditors ought to have 
abided the fate of the government, which they trusted; but 
the national assembly considered them as the creditors of 
the nation, not of the government—of the master, and not 
of the steward. 

Notwithstanding the late government could not discharge 
the current expenses, the present government has paid off a 
great part of the capitals This has been accomplished by 
two means; the one hy lessening the expenses of govern¬ 
ment, and the other by the sale of the monastic and ecclesi¬ 
astical landed estates. The devotees and penitent de¬ 
bauchees, extortioners and misers of former days, to ensnro 
themselves a better world than that they were about to 
leave, had. bequeathed immense property in trust to the 
priesthood for pioua use #; and the priesthood kept it for 
themselves. The national assembly has oi-dcred it to bo sold 
for the good of the whole nation,.and the priesthood to V 
decently provided for. 

In consequence of the revolution, the animal interest ot 
the debt of France will be reduced at least six millions stcr* 
ling, by paying off upwards of one hundred millions of the 
capital; which, with lessening the former expenses of gov¬ 
ernment at least three millions, will place France in a situa¬ 
tion worthy the imitation of Europe. 

Upon a whole review of the subject., how vast is the con¬ 
trast ! While Hr. Burke has been talking of a general bank¬ 
ruptcy in France, the national assembly have been paying 
oil tlic capital of the national debt; and while taxes nave 
increased nearly a million a-year in England, they have 
Lowered several millions a-year in France. Not a word has 
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either Ur. Burke or Mr. Pitt said about French affairs, or 
the state of the French finances, in the present session of 
parliament. The subject begins to bo too well understood, 
and imposition serves no longer. 

There is a general enigma running through the whole uf 
Mr. Burke’s hook. He writes in a rage against the national 
assembly; but what is he enraged about ? If hie assertions 
were as true as they are groundless, and if France, by her 
revolution, had annihilated her power, and become what 
he calls a cAojm, it might excite the grief of a Frenchman, 
(considering himself as a national man,) and provoke his rage 
against the national assembly; but why should it excite the 
rage of Mr. Burke ? Alas 1 It is not the nation of France 
that Mr. Burke means, but the muri and every court in 
Europe, dreading the same fate, is in mourning. He writes 
neither in the character of a Frenchman nor an Englishman, 
but in the fawning character of that creature, known in all 
countries, bb a friend to none, a courtier . Whether it be the 
court of Versailies, or the court of St. James, or of Carlton 
house, or the court in expectation, signifies^ not; for the 
caterpillar principles of all courts and courtiers are alike. 
They form a common policy throughout Europe, detached 
and separate from the interest of the nations, ana while they 
appear to quarrel, they agree to plunder. Nothing can be 
more terrible to a court or courtier, than the revolution of 
France. That which ie a blessing to nations, is bitterness to 
them; and, as their existence depends on the duplicity of a 
country, they tremble at the approach of principle, and 
dread the precedent that threatens their overthrow. 


tn 


CONCLUSION. 

Reason and ignorance, the opposites of each other, influence 
the great hulk of mankind. If either of these can be ren¬ 
dered sufficiently extensive in a country, the machinery of 
government goes easily on. Reason shows itself, and igno¬ 
rance submits to whatever is dictated tp it. 

The two modes of government which prevail in the world, 
are, 1st, government by election and representation; 2d, 
government by hereditary succession. The former is "cne- 
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rally known by the name of republic; the latter by that of 
monarchy and aristocracy. 

Those two distinct and opposite forms, erect themselves on 
the two distinct and opposite bases of reason and ignorance. 
Ah the exercise of government requires talents and abilities, 
and as talents and abilities cannot have hereditary descent, 
it is evident that hereditary succession requires a belief from 
man, to which his reason cannot subscribe, and which can 
only be established upon his ignorance; and the more igno¬ 
rant any country is, the better it is fitted for this species of 


government. 

On the contrary, government in a well constituted republic, 
requires no belief from man beyond what his reason autho¬ 
rizes. He sees the rationale or the whole system, its origin, 
and its operation; and as it is best supported when best un¬ 
derstood, the human faculties actwithboldness, and acquire, 
under this form of government, a gigantic manliness. 

As, therefore, each of those forms acts on a different basis, 
the one moving freely by the aid of reason, the other by 
ignorance; we nave next to consider, what it is that gives 
motion to that species of government which is called mixed 
government, or, as it is sometimes ludicrously styled, a gov¬ 
ernment of this, tha£> and t'other. 

The moving power in this species of government is, of 
necessity, corruption. However imperfect election and re¬ 
presentation may be in mixed governments^ they still give 
exertion to a greater portion of reason than is convenient to 
the hereditary part; and therefore it becomes necessary to 
buy the reason up. A mixed government is an imperfect 
every-thing, cementing and soldering the discordant parte 
together, bv corruption, to act as a whole. Mr. Burke 
appears highly disgusted, that France, since she had resolved 
on a revolution, aid not adopt what he calls “ a British 
constitutionand the regret which he expresses on this 
occasion, implies a suspicion, that the British constitution 
needed something to keep its defects in countenance. 

In mixed governments, there is no responsibility; the 
parts cover each other till responsibility is lost; and the 
corruption which moves the machine, contrives at the same 
time its own escape. When It is laid down as a maxim, that 
a kititf can do no wrong, it places him in a state of similar 
security with that of idiots and persons insane, and respon¬ 
sibility is out of the question, with rospect to himself. It 
then descends upon the minister. wLo shelters himself under 
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A majority in parliament, wlucb, by places, pensions, and 
■corruption, he can always command; and that majority 
justifies itself by the same authority with which it protects 
the minister. In this rotatory motion, responsibility ig 
thrown off from the parts, and from the whole. 

"When there is a part in a government which can do no 
wrong, it implies that it does nothing; and is only the 
machine of another power, "by whose advice and direction it 
acts. What is supposed to be the king, in mixed govern¬ 
ments, Is the cabinet; and as the cabinet is always a part of 
the parliament, and the members justifying in one charac¬ 
ter what they act in another, a mixed government becomes a 
continual cmgma ; entailing upon a country, hy the quantity 
of corruption necessary to solder the parts, the expense of 
supporting all the forms of government at once, and finally 
resolving itself into a government by committee; in which 
the advisers, the actors, the approvers, the justifiers, the 
persons responsible, and the persona not responsible, are the 
same person. 

By this pantomimical contrivance, and change of scene 
and character, the parts help each other out m matters, 
which, neither of them singly, would presume to act "When 
money is to be obtained, the mass of variety apparently dis¬ 
solves, and a profusion of parliamentary praises passes be¬ 
tween the parte. Each admires, with astonishment, the 
wisdom, the liberality and disinterestedness of the other; 
and all of them breathe a pitying sigh at the burdens of the 
nation. 

But in a well-conditioned republic, nothing of this solder¬ 
ing, praising and pitying, can take place; the representation 
being equal throughout the country, and complete in itself, 
however it may be arranged into legislative and executive, 
they have all one and the same natural source. The parts 
are not foreigners to each other, like democracy, aristocracy, 
and monarchy. As there arc no discordant distinctions, 
there is nothing to corrupt by compromise, nor confound by 
contrivance. Public measures appeal of themsolves to the 
understanding of the nation, ana, resting on their own 
merits, disown any flattering application to vanity. The 
continual whine of lamenting the burden of taxes, however 
successfully it may be practised in mixed governments, h 
inconsistent with the senac and spirit of a republic. If taxes 
arc necessary, they are of course advantageous; and if they 
require an apology, the apnlocry itself implies an iinDeauli 
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ment. Why then is man tlms imposed upon, or why doer 
he impose upon himself. 

When men are spoken of as kings and subjects, or when 
government is mentioned under distinet or combined heads 
of monarchy, aristocracy, and democracy, what is it that 
reasoning man is to understand by the terms ? If there 
really existed in the world two more distinct and separate 
dementi of human power, we should then see the several 
origins to which those terms would descriptively apply ; but 
as there is but one species of man, there can be but one 
element of human power, and that element is man himself. 
Monarch}', aristocracy, and democracy are but creatures of 
imagination; and a thousand such maybe contrived as well 
as three. 


From the revolutions of America and France, and the 
symptoms that have appeared in other countries, it Is evident 
fiat the opinion of the world is changing with respect to 
tv stems of government, and that revolutions are not within 
the compass of political calculations. The progress of time 
and circumstances, which men assign to the accomplishment 
of great changes, is too mechanical to measure the force of 
the mind, and the rapidity of reflection, by which revolu¬ 
tions are generated ; all the old governments have received 
a shock from those that already appear, and which were once 
more improbable, and are a greater subject of wonder, than 
a general revolution in Europe would be now. 

When we survey the wretched condition of man, under 
the monarchical and hereditary systems of government, 
dragged from his home by one power, or driven by another, 
and impoverished by taxes more than by enemies, it becomes 
evident that those systems are bad, and that a general revo¬ 
lution in the principle and construction of governments ib 
necessary. 

What is government more than the management of the 
affairs of a nation? It is not, and from its nature cannot he, 
tbe property of any particular man or family, hut of the 
whole community at whose expense it ie supported; and 
though by force or contrivance it has been usurped into an 
inheritance, the usurpation cannot alter the right of things., 
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Sovereignty, as a matter of right, appertains to the nation 
only, and not to any individual; ana a nation lias at all 
times an inherent, indefeasible right to abolish any form of 
government it finds inconvenient, and establish such as 
accords with its interest, disposition, and happiness. The 
romantic and barbarous distinctions of men into kings and 
subjects, though it may suit the condition of courtiers can¬ 
not that of citizens; and is exploded by the principle upon 
which governments are now founded. Every citizen is a 
member of the sovereignty, and as such can acknowledge no 
personal subjection; and his obedience can be only to the 
taws. 

When men think of what government is, they must neces- 
Barily suppose it to possess a knowledge of aU the objects 
and matters upon which its authority is to he exercised. 
In this view of government, the repnblican system, as es¬ 
tablished by America and Prance, operates to embrace the 
whole of a nation : and the knowledge necessary to the in¬ 
terest of all the parte, is to be found in the centre, which 
the parts by representation form: but the old governments 
are on a construction that excludes knowledge as well as 
happiness; government by monks, who know nothing of 
the world beyond the walls of a convent, is as consistent ar 
government by kings. 

What were formerly called revolutions, were little more 
than a change of persons, or an alteration of local circum¬ 
stances. They rose and fell like things of conrse, and had 
nothing in their existence or their fate that could influence 
beyond the spot that produced them. But what we now 
see in the world, from the revolutions of America and France, 
are a renovation of the natural order of things, a system of 
principles os universal as truth and the existence of man, 
and combining moral with political happiness and national 
prosperity. 

u I. Men are born, and always continue, free and equal, 
in respect to their rights. Civil distinctions, therefore, can 
be founded only on public utility. 

“II. The end of all political associations is the preserva¬ 
tion of the natural ana imprescriptible rights of man, and 
these rights arc liberty, property, security, and resistance of 
oppression. 

“ III. The nation is essentially the source of all sovereignty; 
nor can any individual, or any body of men, be entitled to 
.any authority which is not expressly derived from it.” 
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Id these principles there is nothingto throw a nation inW 
confusion, by in naming ambition. They are calculated to 
call forth wisdom ana abilities, and to exercise them for 
the public good, and not for the emolument or aggrandize¬ 
ment of particular descriptions of men or families. Mo¬ 
narchical sovereignty, the enemy of mankind and the source 
of misery, is abolished; and sovereignty itself is restored to 
its natural and original place, the nation.—Were this the 
case throughout Europe, the cause of wars would be taken 
away. 

It is attributed to Henry IV. of France, a man of an cn 
larged and benevolent heart, that he proposed, about die 
year 1620, a plan for abolishing war in Europe. The plan 
consisted in constituting an European congress, or, as the 
French authors style it, a pacific republic; by appointing 
delegates from the several nations, who were to act, as a 
court of arbitration, in any disputes that might arise be¬ 
tween nation and nation. 

Had such apian been adopted at the time it was proposed, 
the taxes of England and France, as two of the parties, 
would have been at least ten millions sterling annually, to 
each nation, less than they were at the commencement of 
the French revolution. 

To conceive a cause why such a plan has not been adopted, 
(and that instead of a congress for the purpose of preventing 
war, it has been called only to terminate a war, after a 
fruitless expense of several years,) it will he necessary to 
consider the interest of governments as a distinct interest to 
that of nations. 

Whatever is the • cause of taxes to a nation, becomes also 
the means of revenue to a government. Every war ter¬ 
minates with an addition of taxes, and consequently with 
an addition of revenue; and in any event of war, m the 
manner they are now commenced and concluded, the power 
and interest of governments are increased. War, therefore, 
from its productiveness, as it easily furnishes the pretence 
of necessity for taxes and appointments to places and offices, 
becomes the principal part of the system of old governments; 
and to establish any mode to abolish war, however advan¬ 
tageous it might be to nations, would be to take from such 
government the most lucrative of its branches. The frivo¬ 
lous matters upon which war is made, show the disposition 
aud avidity of governments to uphold the system of war, 
and betray the motives upon whicn they act 
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Why are not republics plunged into war, but because the 
nature of their government docs not admit of an interest dis¬ 
tinct from that of the nation ? Even Holland, though an ill- 
conetructed republic, and with a commerce extending over 
the world, existed nearly a century without war: and the 
instant the form of government was changed in Trance, the 
republican principles of peace, and domestic prosperity and 
economy, arose with the new government; and the same 
consequences would follow the same causes in other nations. 

As war is the system of government on the old construc¬ 
tion, the animosity which nations reciprocally entertain, is 
nothing more than what the policy of their governments ex¬ 
cite, to keep up the spirit of the system. Each government 
accuses the other of perfidy, intrigue and ambition, as a 
means of heating the imugination of their respective nations, 
and incensing them to hostilities. Man is not the enemy of 
in an, but through the medium of a false system of govern¬ 
ment. Instead,, therefore, of exclaiming against the ambi¬ 
tion of kings, the exclamation should he directed against the 
principle of such governments; and instead of seeking to 
reform the individual, the wisdom of a nation should apply 
itself to reform the system. 

Whether the forms and maxims of governments which are 
still in practice, were adapted to the condition of the world 
at the period they were established, is not in this case the 
question. The older they are the less correspondence can 
they have with the present state of things. Time, and 
change of circumstances and opinions have the same pro¬ 
gressive effect in rendering modes of government obsolete, as 
they have upon customs and manners. Agriculture, com¬ 
merce, manufactures, and the tranquil arts, by which tho 
prosperity of nations is best promoted, require a different 
.system of government and a different species of knowledge 
to direct its operations, to what might have been the former 
con d i ti on o f the worl d. 

As it ia not difficult to perceive, from the enlightened 
state of mankind, that the hereditary governments are verg¬ 
ing to their decline, and that revolutions on the broad basis 
of national sovereignty, and government by representation., 
are making their way m Europe, it would be an act of wis¬ 
dom to anticipate their approach, and produce revolutions 
by reason and accommodation, rather than commit them 
to the issue of convulsions. 

From what wo now see, nothing of reform in the politicaj 
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world ought to be held improbable. It is an age of revolt 
tions, in which ever j thing may be looted for. The intrigue 
of courts, by which the system of war is kept up, may pro¬ 
voke a confederation of nations to abolish it: and an Euro¬ 
pean congress to patronize the progress of free government, 
and promote the civilization of nations with each other is an 
event nearer in probability, than once were the revolnliom 
and alliances of r ranee and America, 



RIGHTS OF MAN, 

PART II. 

OMBINING PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE. 




TO M. DE LA FAYETTE* 


ArrttR an acquaintance of nearly fifteen years, in difficult 
situations in'America, and various consultations in Europe, 
I led a pleasure in presenting you this small treatise, in 
gratitude for your services to my beloved America, and as 
a testimony of my esteem for the virtues, public and private, 
which I know you to possess. 

The only point upon which I could ever discover that wc 
differed, was not as to principles of government, but as 
to time. For my own part, J think it equally as injur ions 
to good principles to permit them to linger, as to push them 
on too last. That which you suppose accomplishable in 
fourteen or fifteen years, I may believe practicable in a 
much shorter period. Mankind, as it appears to me, are 
always ripe enough to understand their true interest, pro¬ 
vided it De presented clearly to their understanding, and 
that in a manner not to create suspicion by any thing like 
self-design, nor to offend by assuming too much. Where we 
would wish to reform we must not reproach. 

When the American revolution was established, 1 felt a 
disposition to sit serenely down and enjoy the calm. It did 
not appear to me that any object could afterwards arise 
great enough to make me quit tranquillity, and feel as I had 
teh before. But when principle, and not place, is the ener¬ 
getic cause of action, a man, 1 find, is every where the 
same. 

I am now once more in the public world; and a« I have 
not a right to contemplate od bo many years of remaining 
life as you have, I am resolved to labour as fast as I can; and 
as I am anxious for your aid and your company, I wish you 
to hasten your principles and overtake me. 

If you make a campaign the ensuing spring, which it is 
most probable there will be no occasion for, I will come and 
join you. Should the campaign commence, I hope it will 
terminate in the extinction of German despotism, and in 
establishing the freedom of all Germany. When France 
shall be surrounded with revolutions, she will be in peace 
and safety, and her taxes, as well as thoBe of Germany, will 
consequently become less. 

Your sincere, 

Affectionate friend, 

Thomas Pahtx. 

London February 9, 1791. 
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When I began the chapter entitled the Conclusion, in the 
former part of the Rights of Han, published last year, it 
was my intention to have extended it to a greater length : 
but in casting the whole matter in mynaind which I wishea 
to add, I found that I must either make the work too bulky, 
or contract iny plan too much. I therefore brought it to a 
close as soon as the subject would admit, and reserved what 
I had further to say to another opportunity. 

Severe 1 other reasons contributed to produce this deter¬ 
mination. 1 wished to know the manner in which a work, 
written in a style of thinking and expression at variance 
with what had been customary in England, would be re¬ 
ceived, before I proceeded further. A great field was 
opening to the view of mankind by means of the French 
revolution. Hr. Burke’s outrageous opposition thereto 
brought the controversy into England, lie attacked prin¬ 
ciples which he knew (from information) I would contest 
with him, because tbey are principles I believe to be good, 
and which I have contributed to establish, and conceive 
my6elf bound to defend. Had he not urged the controversy, 
I Lad rnoBt probably been a silent man. 

Another reason for deferring the remainder of the work 
was, that Hr. Burke promised in his first publication to 
renew the subject at another opportunity, and to make a 
comparison of what be called the English and French con¬ 
stitutions. I therefore held myself in reserve for him. Ho 
has published two works since, without doing this; which 
iie certainly would not have omitted, had the comparison 
beeD in his favour. 

In his last work, his Appeal from the New to the Old 
Whigs,” he lias quoted about ten pages from the Rights of 
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Han, and having given himself the trouble of doing thia, 
B&ys, “ he shall not attempt in the smallest decree to refnte 
them,” meaning the principles therein contained, 1 am 
enough acquainted with Mr. Burke, to know, that he would 
if he could* But instead of contesting them, he immedi¬ 
ately after consoles himself with saying that [t he has done 
his part.”—He has not done his part. He has not per¬ 
formed his promise of a comparison of constitutions. He 
started a controversy, lie gave the challenge, and has fled 
from it; and he is now a case in point with his own op in- 
ion, that “ the age of chivalry is gone /” 

The title, as well as tho substance of his last work, his 
Appeal, is his condemnation. Principles most rest on their 
own merits, and if they are good, they certainly will. To 
put them under the shelter of other men’s authority, as Mr. 
Burke has done, serves to bring them into suspicion. Mr. 
Burke fe not very fond of dividing his honors, hut in this he 
iB artfully dividing the disgrace. 

But who are those to whom Mr. Burke has appealed 1 A 
Bet of childish thinkers and half-way politicians uom in the 
last century ; men who went no further with any principle 
than as it suited their purpose as a party ; the nation sees 
nothing in such works, or such politics, worthy its attention. 
A little matter will move a party, but it must be something 
great that moves a nation. 

Though I sec nothing in Mr. Burke’s Appeal worth tak¬ 
ing notice of, there is, however, one expression upon which 
I shall offer a few remarks.—After quoting largely from the 
Rights of Man, and declining to contest the principles con¬ 
tained in that work, he says, “ This will most probably he 
done (if such 'writings shall oe thought to deserve any other 
refutation than that of criminal justice) hy others, who may 
think with Mr. Burke and with the same zeal ” 

In the first place, it has not been done by anybody. Not 
less, I believe, than eight or ten pamphlets, intended as 
answers to the former part of the Rights of Man have been 
published by different persons, and not one of them, to my 
knowledge, nas extended to a second edition, nor are even 
the titles of them so much as generally remembered. As I 
am averse to annecessarily multiplying publications, I have 
answered none of them. And as I believe that a man may 
write himself out of reputation when nobody else can do it, 
I am careful to avoid that rock. 

But as I decline unnecessary publications on the one hand, 
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so would I ayoid anything that looked like sullen pride on 
the other. If Mr. Burke, or any person on his side the 
question, will produce an answer to the Bights of Man, that 
snail oxtond to an half, or even a fourth part of the number 
of copica to which the Rights of Man extended, I will reply 
to his work, But, until this he done, I shall so far take the 
sense of the public for my guide (and the world knows lam 
not a flatterer) that what they do not think worth while to 
read, is not worth mine to answer. I suppose the number 
of copies to which the first part of tho Rights of Man ex¬ 
tended, taking England, Scotland, and Ireland, is not less 
than between forty and fifty thousand. 

I now come to remark on the remaining part of the quo¬ 
tation I have made from Mr, Burke. 

“ If,” says he, u such writings shall bo thought to deserve 
any other refutation than that of criminal justice.” 

Pardoning the pun, it must ho criminal justice indeed 
that should condemn a work as a substitute for not being 
able to refute it. Tho greatest condemnation that could be 
passed upon it would do a refutation. But, in proceeding 
by the method Mr. Burke alludes to, the condemnation 
would in the final event, pass upon the criminality of the 
process and not upon the work, and in this case, I had rather 
bo the author, than be either the judge or the jury that 
should condemn it. 

But to como at once to the point. I have differed from 
some professional gentlemen on the subject of prosecutions, 
and I since find they are falling into my opinion, which I 
shall here state as fully, but as concisely ae Tcan. 

I will first put a case with respect to any law, and then 
compare it with a government, or with what in England is, 
or has been called a constitution. 

It would be an act of despotism, or what m England ia 
called arbitrary power, to make a law to prohibit investigat¬ 
ing the principles, good or bad, on which such a law, or any 
other is founded. 

If a law be bad, it is one thing to oppose the practice of it, 
but it is quite a different thing to expose its errors, to reason 
on its defects, and to show cause why it should be repealed, 
or why another ought to be substituted in its place. I have 
always held it an opinion (making it also my practice) that 
it is better to obey a bad law, making use at the same time 
of every argument to show its errors, and procure its repeal, 
than forcibly to violate it; because the precedent of break- 
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Lag a bad Law might weaken the force, and lead to a discro 
tionary violation of those which are good. 

The case ia the same with respect to principles and forma 
of government or to what are called constitutions, and the 
parts of which they are composed. 

It is for the good of nations, and not for the emolument 
or aggrandizement of particular individuals, that govern¬ 
ment ought to be established, and that mankind are at the 
expense of supporting it. The defects of every government 
ana constitution both as to principle and form, must, on a 
parity of reasoning, be as open to discussion as the defects 
of a law, and it is a duty which every man owes to society 
to point them out. When those defects and the means of 
remedying them, are generally seen by a nation, that nation 
will reform its government or its constitution in the one case, 
as the government repealed or reformed the law in the other. 
The operation of government is restricted to the making and 
the administering of laws; hut it is to a nation that the right 
of forming or reforming, generating or regenerating consti¬ 
tutions and governments belong; and consequently those 
subjects, as subjects of investigation, are always before a 
country ay a matter of right , and cannot, without invading 
the general rights of that country, he made subjects for 
prosecution. On this ground I will meet Mr. Burke when¬ 
ever he pleases. It is better that the whole argument shonld 
come out, than to seek to stifle it. It was himself that 
opened the controversy, and he ought not to desert it. 

I do not believe that monarchy and aristocracy will con¬ 
tinue seven years longer in any of the enlightened countries 
of Europe. If better reasons can be shown for them than 
against them, they will stand; if the contrary, they will not. 
Mankind are not now to he told they Bhall not think, or they 
shall not read; and publications that go no further than to 
investigate principles of government, to invite men to reason 
and to reflect, and to show the errors and excellencies of differ¬ 
ent systems, have a right to appear. If they do not excito 
attention, they are not worth the trouble of a prosecution; 
and if they do, the prosecution will amount to nothing, since 
it cannot amount to a prohibition of reading. This would 
be a sentence on the public, instead of the author, and would 
also he the most effectual mode of making or hastening 
revolutions. 

On all cases that apply universally to a nation, with res¬ 
pect to systems of government, a jury of twelve men ifl not 
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competent to decide. Where there are no witnesses to be 
examined, no facta to be proved, and 'where the whole mat¬ 
ter ia before the whole jraulic, and the mcritB or demerits of 
it resting on their opinion; and where there is nothing to he 
known in a court, hut what every body knows out of it, 
every twelve men are equally as good a iuiy as the other, 
a n d would most probably reverse each other’s verdict; or, 
from the variety of their opinions, not be able to form one. 
It ia one case whether a nation approve a work, or a plan; 
but it is quite another case whether it will commit to any 
such jury the power of determining whether that nation has 
a right to, or shall reform its government, or not. I men¬ 
tion these cases, that Mr. Burke may sec I have not written 
on government without reflecting on what is law, as well as 
on wliat are rights.—The only effectual jury in such cases 
would be a convention of the whole nation fairly elected; 
for, in all such cases, the whole nation is the vicinage. 

As to the prejudices which men have from education and 
habit, in favour of any particular form or system of govern¬ 
ment, those prejudices nave yet to stand the test of reason 
and reflection. In fact such prejudices arc nothing, Uo 
man is prejudiced in favour of a thing knowing it to be 
wrong. He is attached to it on the belief of its being right; 
and when he sees it is not bo, the prejudice will he gone. 
We have but a defective idea of what prejudice is. It might 
be said that until men think for themselves the whole is pre¬ 
judice and not ojnnion, * for that only is opinion which is the 
result of reason and reflection. I offer this remark, that Mr. 
Burke may not confide too much in what has been, the cus¬ 
tomary prejudices of the country. 

But admitting governments to be changed all over Europe, 
it certainly may be done without convulsion or revenge. It 
is not worth making changes or revolutions, unless it be for 
some great national benefit, and when this shall appear to 
a nation, the danger will bOj as in America and France, 
to those who oppose; and with this reflection I close my 
preface. 

Thomas Pawx. 

London, 3, lTM- 
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What Archimedes said of the mechanical pevrera, may be 
applied to reason and liberty: tc Had we” said he, apla<+ 
to stand upon, we wight raise the world.” 

The revolution in America presented in politics what wae 
only theory in mechanics. So deeply Tooted were all the 
government a of the old world, and ao effectually had the 
tyranny and the antiquity of habit established itself over the 
mind, that no beginning could be made in Asia, Africa oi 
Europe, to reform the political condition of man. Freedom 
had been lmnted round the globe: reason was considered 
as rebellion; and the slavery of fear had made men afraid 
to think. 


But such is tho irresistible nature of truth, that all it asks, 
and all it wants, is the liberty of appearing. The sun needs 
no inscription to distinguish him from darkness, and no 
sooner did the American governments display themselves to 
the world, than despotism folt a shock, and man began to 
contemplate redress. 

The independence of America, considered merely as a 
separation from England, would have been a matter but of 
little importance, had it not been accompanied by a revolu¬ 
tion in the principles and practice of government. She 
made a stand, not for herself only, but Tor the world, and 
looked beyond the advantages which she could receive. 
Even the HcsBian, though hired to fight against her, may 
live to blese his defeat; and England, condemning the- 
viciousnoes of its government, rejoice in its miscarriage. 
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A* America was the only spot in the political world where 
the principles of universal reformation could begin, so also 
was it tlie best In the natural world. An assemblage of cir¬ 
cumstances conspired, not only to give birth, but to add 
gigantic maturity to its principles. The scene which that 
country presents to the eye of the spectator, has something 
in it which generates and enlarges great ideas. Nature 
appears to him in magnitude. The mighty objects he be* 
holds, act upon his mind by enlarging it, and he partakes of 
the greatness he contemplates. Its first settlers were emi¬ 
grants from different European nations, and of diversified 
professions of religion, retiring from the governmental per¬ 
secutions of the old world, and meeting m the new, not os 
enemies, bnt as brothers. The wants which necessarily 
accompany the cultivation of a wilderness, produced among 
them a state of society, which countries long harassed by the 
quarrels Und intrigues of governments, had neglected to 
cherish. In such a situation man becomes what he ought to 
be. He sees hia species, not with the inhuman idea of a 
natural enemy, but as kindred; and the example shows to 
the artificial world, that man must go back to nature for 
information. 

From the rapid progress which America makes in every 
species of improvement, it is rational to conclude that if the 
governments of Asia, Africa and Europe, had begun on a 
principle similar to that of America, or had they not been 
very early corrupted therefrom, those countries must by this 
time have been in a far superior condition to what they are. 
Age after age has passed away, for no other purpose than to 
behold their wretchedness. Could we suppose a spectator 
who knew nothing of the world, and who was put into it 
merely to make his observations, he would take a great part 
of the old world to be new, just struggling with the diffi¬ 
culties and hardships of an infant settlement. He could not 
suppose that the bordeB of miserable poor, with which old 
countries abound, could be any othor than those who had 
not yet been able to provide for themselves. little would 
he think they were the consequence of what in such coun¬ 
tries is called government. 

If, from the more wretched parts of the old world, we 
look at those which are in an advanced state of improve¬ 
ment, wo Btill find the greedy hand of government thrusting 
itself into every corner and crevice of industry, and grasp¬ 
ing the spoil of the multitude. Invention is continually 
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exercised, to furnish new pretences for revenue and taxation. 
It watches prosperity as its prey, and permits none to escape 
without a tribute. 

As revolutions have begun, (and as the probability is 
always greater against a thing beginning, than of proceed¬ 
ing after it has begun) it is natural to expect that other 
revolutions will follow. The amazing and still increasing 
expenses with which old governments are conducted, the 
numerous wars they engage in or provoke, the embarrass¬ 
ments they throw in the way of universal civilization and 
commerce, and the oppression and usurpation, acted at home, 
have wearied out the patience, and exhausted the property 
of the world. In such a situation, and with such examples 
already existing, revolutions arc to be looked for. They are 
become subjects of universal conversation, and may be con¬ 
sidered ns the order of the day. 

If systems of government ean be introduced less expensive, 
and more productive of general happiness, than those which 
have existed, all attempts to oppose their progress will in 
the end prove fruitless. Reason, like time, will make its 
own way, and prejudice will fall in the combat with interest. 
If universal peace, harmony, civilization and commerce are 
ever to be the happy lot of man, it cannot be accomplished 
but by a revolution in the present system of governments. 
All the monarchical governments are military^ War is 
their trade, plunder and revenue their objects. While such 
governments continue, peace has not the absolute security of 
a day. What is the history of all monarchical governments 
but a disgustful picture of human wretchedness, and the ac¬ 
cidental respite of a few years’ repose 1 Wearied with war, 
and tired with human butchery, they sat down to rest and 
called it peace. This certainly is not the condition that 
heaven intended for man; and if this be monarchy , well 
might monarchy be reckoned among the sins of the Jews. 

The revolutions which formerly took place in the world, 
had nothing in them that interested the nulk of mankind. 
They extended only to a change of persons and measures, 
but not of principles, and rose or fell among the common 
transactions of the moment. What we now behold, may not 
iinpioperlybe called a (< counter revolution Conquest and 
tyranny, at some early period, dispossessed man of his rights, 
and he is now recovering them. And as the tide of human 
affairs has its ebb and now in directions contrary to each 
other, so also is it in this. Government founded on a moral 
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theory, on a system of universal peaoe^ on the indefeasible^ 
ftereditary rights of man , is now revolving from west to east 
ty a stronger impulse than the government of the sword re¬ 
volved from east to west. It interests not particular indi¬ 
viduals but nations in its progress, and promises a new era. 
to the human race. 

The danger to which the success of revolutions is most 
exposed, is that of attempting them before the principles on 
which they proceed, and the advantages to result from them, 
are sufficiently understood. Almost every thing appertain¬ 
ing to the circumstances of a nation has been absorbed and 
confounded under the general and mysterious word govem- 
wwft/, Though it avoids taking to its account the errors 
it commits, and the mischiefs it occasions, it fails not to 
arrogate to itself whatever has the appearance of prosperity. 
It robs industry of its honors, by pedantically making 
itself the cause of its effects; and purloins from the general 
character of man, the merits that appertain to him 


as a 


social being. 

It may therefore be of use in this day of revolutions, to 
discriminate between those things which are the effect of 
government, and those which are not. This will best be 
done by taking a review of society and civilization, and the 
consequences resulting therefrom, as things distinct from 
what are called governments. By beginning with this inves¬ 
tigation, we shall he able to assign effects to their proper 
causes, and analyze the mass of common errors. 




CHAPTER I. 

OF SOCIETY AND CIVILIZATION. 

A cheat part of that order which reigns among mankind 
is not the effect of government. It had its origin in the 

f rinciplcs of society, and the natural constitution of man. 
t existed prior to government, and would exist if the for¬ 
mality of government was abolished. The mutual depend¬ 
ence and reciprocal interest which man has in man, and all 
the parts of a civilized community upon each other, create 
that great chain of connexion which holds it together. Tha 
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land holder, the fanner, the manufacturer, the merchant, the 
tradesman, and every occupation prosper b by the aid which 
each receives from the other, and from the whole. Com¬ 
mon interest regulates their concerns, and forms their laws; 
aid the laws which common usage ordains, have a greater 
influence than the laws of government. In fine, society per 
forms for itself almost everything which is ascribed to gov¬ 
ernment. 

To understand the nature and quantity of government 
proper for man, it is necessary to attend to his character. 
As nature created him for social life, Bhe fitted him for the 
station aim intended. In all cases she made hie natural 
wants greater than his individual powers. No one man is 
capable, without the aid of society, of supplying his own 
wants ; and those wants acting upon every individual, im¬ 
pel the whole of them into Bociety, as naturally as gravita¬ 
tion acts to a centre. 

But she has gone further. She haB not only forced man 
into society by a diversity of wants, which tne reciprocal 
aid of each otner can supply, but she haB implanted in him 
a system of social affections, which, though not necessary tc 
his existence, are essential to his happiness. There is no 
period in life when this love for society ceases to act. It be¬ 
gins and ends with onr being. 

If we examine, with attention, into the composition and 
constitution of man, the diversity of talents in different men 
for reciprocally accommodating the wantB of each other, hia 
propensity to society, and consequently to preserve the ad¬ 
vantages resulting from it, we shall easily discover, that a 
great part of what is called government is mere imposi¬ 
tion. 

Government is no further necessary than to supply the few 
oases to which society and civilization arc not conveniently 
competent; and instances are not wanting to show that 
every thing which government can usefully add thereto, ha a 
been performed by the common consent of society, without 
government. 

For upwards of two years from the commencement of the 
American war, and a longer period, in several of the Amen- 
can states, there were no established forma of government. 
The old governments had been abolished, and the country 
was too much occupied in defence, to employ its attention 
in establishing new governments ; vet, during this interval, 
order and harmony were preservea as inviolate as in any 
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country in Europe. There is a natural aptness in man, and 
more bo in society, because it embraces a greater variety of 
abilities and resources, to accommodate ltBelf to whatever 
situation it is in. The instant formal government is 
abolished, society begins to act. A general association 
takes place, and common interest produces common secu¬ 
rity* 

So far is it from being true, as has been pretended, that 
tho abolition of any formal government is the dissolution of 
society, it acts by a contrary impulse, and brings the latter 
the closer together. All that part of its organization which 
it had committed to its government, devolves again upon 
itself, and acts through its medium. When men, as well 
from natural instinct as from reciprocal benefits, have- 
habituated themselves to social and civilized life, there is 
always enough of its principles in practice to carry them 
through any changes they may find necessary or convenient 
to mate in their government. In short, man is so naturally 
a creature of society, that it is almost impossible to put him 
out of it. 

Formal government makes but a small part of civilized 
ife ; and when oven the best that human wisdom can devise 
ia established, it is a thing more in name and idea, than in 
fact It is to the great and fundamental principles of 
society and civilization—to the common usage universally 
consented to, and mutually and reciprocally maintained—> 
to the unceasing circulation of interest, which passing through 
its innumerable channels, invigorates the whole mass of 
civilized man—it is to these things, infinitely more than any 
thing which even the beet instituted government can per¬ 
form, that the safety and prosperity of the individual and 
of the whole depends. 

The more perfect civilization is, the less occasion has it for 
government, because the more does it regulate its own 
affairs, and govern itself; but bo contrary is the practice of 
old governments to the reason of the case, that the expenses 
of (hem increase in the proportion they ought to diminish. 
It is but few general laws that civilized life requires, and 
those of such common usefulness, that whether they are en¬ 
forced by the forms of government or not, the effect will bo 
nearly the same. If we consider what the principles are 
that first condense man into society, and what the motives 
that regulate their mutual intercourse afterwards, we shall 
find, by the time we arrive at what is called government, 
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that nearly the whole of the business is performed, by the 
natural operation of the parts upon eacli other. 

Man, with respect to all those matters, is more a creature 
of consistency than he is aware of, or than governments 
would wish him to believe. All the great laws of society 
are laws of nature. Those of trade and commerce, whether 
with respect to the intercourse of individuals, or of nations, 
are laws of mutual and reciprocal interest. They arc foh 
lowed and obeyed, because it is the interest of the parties so 
to do, and not on account of any formal laws their govern¬ 
ments may impose or interpose. 

But how often is the natural propensity to society dis¬ 
turbed or destroyed by the operations of government! 
When the latter, instead of being engrafted on the princi¬ 
ples of the former, assumes to exist for itself, and acts by 
partialities of favor and oppression, it becomes the cause of 
the mischiefs it ought to prevent. 

If wo look back to the riots and tumults, which at various 
times have happened in England, wc shall find, that they 
did not proceed from the want of a government, but that 
government was itself the generating cause; instead of con* 
solidating society, it divided it; it deprived it of its natural 
cohesion, and engendered discontents and disorders, which 
otherwise would not have existed. In those associations 
which men promiscuously form for the purpose of trade, or 
of any concern, in which government la totally out of the 
question, and in which they act merely on the principles of 
society, we see how naturally the various parties unite; and 
this snows, by comparison, that governments, ao far from 
being aLwaya the cause or means of order, are often the 
destruction of it. The riots of 1780 had no other source than 
the remains of those prejudices, which the government itself 
had encouraged. But with respect to England there are also 
other causes. 

Excess and inequality of taxation, however disguised in 
the means, never fail to appear in their effect. As a great 
mass of the community are thrown thereby into poverty and 
discontent, they are constantly on the brink of commotion: 
and, deprived, as they unfortunately are, of the means or 
information, are easily heated to outrage. Whatever the 
apparent cause of any riots may be, the real one is always 
want of happiness, ft shows that something Is wrong in 
the ByBtem of government, that injures the felicity by which 
society is to bB preserved. 
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Bat aa fact is superior to reasoning, the instance of America 
presents itself to confirm these observations. If there is a 
country in the world, where concord, according to common 
calculation, would be least expected, it is America. Made 
up, as it is, of people from different nations,* accustomed to 
different forms ana habits of government, speaking different 
languages, and more different in their modes of worship, it 
would appear that the union of such a people was impracti- 
cable ; out by the simple operation of constructing govern¬ 
ment on the principles of society and the rights of man, 
every difficulty retires, and all the parts are brought into 
cordial unison. There, the poor are not oppressed, the rich 
are not privileged. Industry is not mortified by the splendid 
extravagance of a court rioting at its expense. Their taxes 
are few, because their government is just; and as there is 
nothing to render them wretched, there is nothing to engen¬ 
der riots and tumultB. 

A metaphysical man, like Mr. Burke, would have tortured 
his invention to discover how such a people could be gov¬ 
erned. He would have supposed that some must be man¬ 
aged by fraud, others by force, and all by some contrivance; 
that genius must be hired to impose upon ignorance, and 
show and parade to fascinate the vulgar. Lost in the abun¬ 
dance of his researches, he would have resolved and re-re* 
solved, and finally ovorlooked the plain and easy road that 
lay directly before him. 

One of the great advantages of the American revolution 
has been, that it led to a discovery of the principles, and laid 
open the imposition of governments. All the revolutions 
till then had been worked within the atmosphere of a court, 
and never on the great floor of a nation. The parties were 
always of the class of courtiers; and whatever was their 
rage for reformation, they carefully preserved the fraud of 
the profession. 

* Thai part of America which Is generally called New-England, including 
New-HninpshJre, IfnasacliDoetlQ, Rhode Island, and Connecticut, is peopled 
chiefly by English descendants. Ia Ihe state Of Now-York about half are 
Dutch, the rest English, Scotch, and Irish. Id New-Jersey a mixture of Eng¬ 
lish and Dutch with some Scotch and Irish. In PeiuiBjlTaim about one third 
are English, another Germans, nnd the remainder Scotch and Irish, with somo 
Swedes. Tie states to the southward have a greater proportion of English 
than the middle states, but in nil of them there is a mixture ; and besides those 
enumerated, there are a considerable number of French, and some few of all 
the European nations, lying on the coast. The most numerous religious 
denomination arc the Freabyterisns; but no ooe sect is catablishcd above 
another, nnd all men rire equally citiiaaa. 
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l*i all cases they took care to represent government as a 
thing made up of mysteries, which only themselves under* 
stood : and they hid from the understanding of the nation, 
the only thing that was beneficial to know, namely, that 
government is nothing more than a national association acting 
on the principles of society. 

Having thus endeavored to show, that the social and 
civilized state of man is capable of performing within itself, 
almost every thing necessary to its protection and govern¬ 
ment, it will be proper, on the other n and, to take a review 
of the present old governments, and examine whether their 
principles and practice are correspondent thereto. 


■»i 

CHAPTER IL 

ON THE OBIOQT OF THE PEES ENT OLD OOVEENVENTB, 

It is impossible that such governments as have hitherto 
existed in the world, could have commenced by any other 
means than a total violation of every principle, sacred and 
moral. The obscurity in which the origin of all the present 
old governments is buried, implies the iniquity and disgrace 
with which they began* The origin of the present govern¬ 
ments of Amonca and France,will ever be remembered, be¬ 
cause it is honorable to record it; but with respect to the 
rest, even flattery has consigned them to the tomb of time, 
without an inscription. 

It could have been no difficult thing in the early and soli¬ 
tary ages of the world, while the chief employment of man 
was that of attending flocks and herds, for a banditti of 
ruffians to overrun a country, and lay it under contribution. 
Thwir power being thus established, the chief of the band 
contrived to lose the name of robber in that ol monarch ; 
and hence the origin of monarchy and kings. 

'Hie origin of the government of England, so for as it 
relates to what is called its line of monarchy, being one ot 
the latest, is perhaps the best recorded. The hatred which 
the Xorrnan invasion and tyranny bogat, must have been 
deeply rooted in the nation, to have outlived the contrivance 
to obliterate it. Though not a courtier will talk of the cur¬ 
few bell, not a village m England has forgotten it. 
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i'hose bands of robbers having parcelled out the world, 
and divided, it into dominions, began, as is naturally tha 
case, to quarrel with each other. What at first was obtained 
by violence, was considered by others as lawful to be taken, 
and a second plunderer succeeded the first. They alternately 
invaded the dominions which each had assigned to himself, 
and the brutality with which they treated each other explains 
the original character of monarchy. It was r uffi an 
ruffian. The conqueror considered the conquered 
prisoner, but his property. He led him in triumph rattling 
in chains, and doomed him, at pleasure, to slavery or death. 
As time obliterated the history of their beginning, their suc¬ 
cessors assumed new appearances, to cut off the entail of 
their disgrace, but their principles and objects remained the 
same. What at first was plunder assumed the softer name 
of revenue; and the power they originally usurped, they 
affected to inherit. 

From such beginning of governments, what could be ex¬ 
pected, but a, continual system of war and extortion ? It has 
established itself into a trade. The vice is not peculiar to 
one more than to another, but is the common principle of alL. 
There does not exist within such governments a stamina 
whereon to ingraft reformation; and the shortest and most 
effectual remedy is to begin anew. 

What scenes of horror, what perfection of iniquity, 
present themselves in contemplating the character, and 
reviewing the history of such governments ! If we would 
delineate human nature with a baseness of heart, and hypo¬ 
crisy of countenance, that reflection would shudder at and 
humanity disown, it is kings, courts, and cabinets, that must 
sit for the portrait. Man, aa he is naturally, with all his 
faults about him, is not up to the character. 

Can we possibly suppose that if government had originated 
in a right principle, and had not an interest in pursuing a 
wrong one, thahthe world could have been in the wretched 
and quarrelsome condition we have seen it ? What induce¬ 
ment has the farmer, while following the plough, to lay 
aside his peaceful pursuits and go to war with the farmer of 
another country? Or what inducement has the manufac¬ 
turer ? What is dominion to them, or to any class of men in 
a nation ? Does it add an acre to any man’s estate, or raise 
its value? Arc not conquest and defeat each of the same 
price, and taxes the never-failing consequence ? Though 
this reasoning may bo good to a nation, it is not so to a 


torturing 
not as his 
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government. War is the faro-table of governments, and 
nations the dupes of the game. 

If there is any thing to wonder at in this miserable scene 
of governments, more than might be expected, it is the pro¬ 
gress which the peaceful arts of agriculture, manufactures, 
and commerce have made, beneath such a long accumulat¬ 
ing load of discouragement and oppression. It serves to 
show that instinct in animals does not act with stronger 
impulse than the principles of society and civilization ope¬ 
rate in man, Under all discouragements, he pursues nifl 
object, and yields to nothing but impossibilities. 


CHAPTER UI. 

OF TUB OLD AND NEW BY STEMS 07 QOYEBNKENT. 

Nothino can appear more contradictory than the prin¬ 
ciples on which the old governments began, and the con¬ 
dition to which society, civilization and commerce, are 
capable of carrying mankind. Government, on the old 
system, is an assumption of power, for the aggrandizement 
of itself; On the new, a delegation of power for the common 
benefit of society. The former supports itself by keeping 
up a system of war; the latter promotes a system of peace, 
as the true means of enriching a nation. The one en¬ 
courages national prejudices; the other promotes universal 
society as the means of universal commerce. The one 
measures its prosperity by the quantity of revenue it ex 
torts; the other provee its excellence, by the small quantity 
of taxes it requires. 

Mr. Burke iias talked of old and new whigs. If he can 
amuse himself with childish names and distinctions, I shall 
not interrupt his pleasure. It is not to him, hut to the 
Abbe ISieyes, that I address this chapter. I am already en¬ 
gaged to the latter gentleman, to discuss the subject of 
monarchical government; and a& it naturally occurs in com¬ 
paring the olu and new systems, I make this fcho opportunity 
of presenting to him my observations. I shall occasionally 
take Mr. Burke in my way. 

Though it might be proved that the system of government 
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now called the new, is the most ancient in principle of all 
that have existed, being founded on the original inherent 
rights of man: yet, as tyranny and the sword hare sus¬ 
pended the exercise of those rights for many centuries past, 
it serves better the purpose of distinction to call it the new^ 
than to claim the right of calling it the old. 

The first geueral distinction between those two systems, 
is, that the one now called the old is htreditai'y, either in 
whole or in pail; and the new is entirely representative. It 
rejects all hereditary government: 

1st, As being an imposition on mankind. 

2d, As inadequate to the purposes for which government 
is necessary. 

With respect to the first of these heads—It cannot be 
proved by what right hereditary government could begin: 
neither does there exist within the compaSB of mortal power, 
a right to establish it. Man has no authority over posterity 
in matters of personal right; and therefore, no man, or body 
of men, had, or can have, a right to set up hereditary 
government. Were even ourselves to come again into 
existence, instead of being succeeded by posterity, we have 
not now the right of talcing from ourselves the rights which 
would then be ours. On what ground, then, do we pretend 
to take them from others! 

All hereditary government is in its nature tyranny. An 
heritable crown, or an heritable throne, ot by what other 
fanciful name such things may be called, have no other sig¬ 
nificant explanation than that mankind are heritable pro¬ 
perty. To inherit a government, is to inherit the people, as 
if they were flocks and herds. 

With respect to the second head, that of being inadequate 
to the purposes for which government is necessary, we have 
only to consider what government essentially is, and com¬ 
pare it with the circumstances to which hereditary govern¬ 
ment is subject? 

Government ought to be a thing always in full maturity. 
It ought to be so constructed as to be superior to all the 
accidents to which individual man is subject: and, therefore, 
hereditary succession, by being subject to them. aU t is the 
most irregular and imperfect of all the systems of govern¬ 
ment. 

We have heard the rights of man called a levelling sys¬ 
tem : but the only system to which the word leveUtng is 
truly applicable, is the hereditary monarchical system. It is 
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a syBtem of mental levelling. It indiscriminately admits 
every species of character to the Bame authority, vice and 
virtue, ignorance and wisdom, in short, every quality, good 
or bad, is put on the same level. Kings succeed each other, 
not as rationale, but aB animals. Can we then be surprised 
at the abject state of the human mind in monarchical coun¬ 
tries, when the government itself is formed on such an abject 
levelling system ?—It has no fixed character. To-day it is 
one thing; and to-morrow it is something else. It changes 
with the temper of every succeeding individual, and is sub¬ 
ject to all the varieties of each. It is government through 
the medium of passions and accidents. It appears under 
all the various characters of childhood, decrepitude, dotage, 
a thing at nurse, in leading strings, and on crutches. Ii 
reverses the wholesome order of nature. It occasionally 
puts children over men, and the conceits of non-age over 
wisdom and experience. In short, we cannot conceive a 
more ridiculous figure of government, than hereditary suc¬ 
cession, in all its cases, presents. 

Could it be made a decree in nature, or au edict regis¬ 
tered in heaven, and man could know it, that virtue and 
wisdom should invariably appertain to hereditary succes¬ 
sion, the objections to it would be removed ; but when we 
see that nature acts as if she disowned and sported with the 
hereditary system ; that the mental characters of successors, 
in all countries, are below the average of human under¬ 
standing ; that one is a tyrant, another an idiot, a third 
insane, and some all three together, it is impossible to attach 
confidence to it, when reason in man has power to act. 

It ia not to the abbe Sieyea that I need apply this reason¬ 
ing j he hap already saved me that tronble by giving his 
own opinion on the case. “ If it be asked,” says be, “ what 
is my opinion with respect to hereditary right, I answer, 
without hesitation, that, in good theory, an hereditary 
transmission of any power or office, can never accord witn 
the laws of true representation. Hereditary ship iB, in this 
sense, as much an attaint upon principle, as an outrage upon 
society. But let ujb,” continues he, 4 ‘refer to the history of 
all elective monarchies and principalities; is there one in 
which the elective mode is not worse than the hereditary 
succession 

As to debating on which is the worst of the two, it is ad¬ 
mitting both to he bad; and herein we are agreed. The 
preference which tho abbe Hv siven, is a condemnation of 
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the thing he prefers. Such a mode of reasoning on such a 
subject is inadmissibb, because it finally amounts to an 
accusation of providence, ns if she had left to man no other 
choice with respect to government, than between two evils, 
the best of which he admits to be, K an attaint vpon pn/n* 
cipUy and an outrage upon society?* 

Massing over, for the present, all the evils and mischiefs 
which monarchy has occasioned in tho world, nothing can 
more effectually prove its uselessness in a state of ciml 
government, than making it hereditary. Would we moke 
any office hereditary that required wisdom and abilities to 
fill it? And where wisdom and abilities are not necessary, 
such an office, whatever it may be, is superfluous or insig¬ 
nificant. 

Hereditary succession is a burlesque upon monarchy. It 
puts it in the most ridieuIoaB light, by presenting it as an 
office which any child ot idiot may fill. It requires some 
talents to be a common mechanic; but to be a king, requires 
only the animal figure of a man—a sort of brcatliing auto¬ 
maton. This sort of superstition may last a few yenrs 
more, but it cannot long resist the awakened reason and 
interest of man. 

As to Mr. Burke, he ia a stickler for monarchy, not alto¬ 
gether as a pensioner, if he is one, which I believe, but as a 
political man. He has taken up a contemptible opinion ol 
mankind, who, in their turn, arc taking up the same of him. 
He considers them as a herd of beings that must be governed 
by fraud, effigy, and show; and an idol would bo as good a 
figure of monarchy with him, as a man. I will, however, do 
him the justice to say, that, with respect to America, he 
has been very complimentary. He always contended, at 
least in my hearing, that the people of Am erica were more 
enlightened than those of England, ox of any country ia 
Europe; and that therefore the imposition of show was not 
necessary in their governments. 

Though the comparison between hereditary and elective 
monarchy, which the abbe bad made, is unnecessary to the 
caBe, because the representative system rejects both; yet 
were I to make the comparison, I should decide contrary to 
what he has done. 

The civil wars which have originated from contested her©' 
ditary claims, are more numerous, and have been more 
dreadful, and of longer continuance, than those which have 
been occasioned by election. All the civil wars in France 
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arose from the hereditary system; they were either produced 
by hereditary claims, or by the imperfection of the hereditary 
form, which admits of regencies, or monarchy at nurse. 
With respect to England, its history is full of the same mis- 
fortunes. The contests for succession between the houses ot 
York and Lancaster, lasted a whole century; and others of 
a similar nature have renewed themselves since that period. 
Those of 1715 and 1745, were of the same kind. The suc¬ 
cession-war for the crown of Spain embroiled almost half of 
Europe. The disturbances in Holland are generated from 
the hcroditaiyahip of the etadtholder. A government calling 
iteelf free, with an hereditary office, is uke a thorn in tho 
flesh, that produces a fermentation which endeavors to dis¬ 
charge it. 

But I might go further, and place also foreign wars, of 
whatevor kind, to the same cause. It is by adding the 
evil of hereditary succession to that of monarchy, that a 
permanent family interest is created, whose constant objects 
are dominion and revenue. Poland, though an elective 
monarchy, has had fewer wars than those which are heredi¬ 
tary ; and it is the only government that has made a volun¬ 
tary essay, though but a small one, to reform the condition 
of the country. 

Having thus glanced at a few of the defects of the old, 
or hereditary systems of government, let ns compare it with 
the new or representative system. 

Tho representative system takes society and civilization for 
its bosisl nature, reason, and experience for its guide. 

Experience, in all ages, and m all countries, nas demon¬ 
strated, that it is impossible to control nature in her distri¬ 
bution of.mental powers. She gives them as she pleases. 
Whatever is the rule by which she, apparently to us, scatters 
them among mankind, that rule remains a secret to man. It 
would be as ridiculous to attempt to fix the liereditarysliip 
of human beauty, as of wisdom. 

Whatever wisdom constituency is, it is like a seedless 
plant; it may be reared when it appears; but it cannot be 
voluntarily produced. There is alwayB a sufficiency some¬ 
where in the general mass of society for all purposes; but 
with respect to the parts of society, it is continually changing 
its place. It rises m one to-day, in another to-morrow, and 
has most probably visited in rotation every family of the 
earth, and again withdrawn, 

Ar tins is tin; order of nature, the order of government 
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must necessarily follow it, or government willj as wc see it 
does, degenerate into ignorance. The hereditary system, 
therefore, is as repugnant to human wisdom, as to human 
rights; and is as absurd as it is unjust. 

As the republic of letters brings forward the beat literary 
productions, by giving to genius a fair and universal chance j 
so the representative system of government is calculated to 
produce the wisest laws, by collecting wisdom where it can 
t>e found. I smile myself when I contemplate the ridicu¬ 
lous Insignificance into which literature and all the sciences 
would sink, were they made hereditary; and I carry the 
same idea Into governments. An hereditary governor is as 
inconsistent as ar hereditary author. I know not whether 
Homer or Euclid had sons; but I will venture an opinion, 
that if they had, and had left their works unfi nished, those 
sons could not have completed them. 

Do we need a stronger evidence of the absurdity of here¬ 
ditary government, than is seen in the descendants of those 
men, in any line of life, who once were famous 1 Is there 


scarcely an instance in which there is not a total reverse of 
the character ? It appears as if the tide of mental faculties 
flowed as far aft it could in certain channels, and then forsook 
Its course, and arose in others. How irrational then is tho 
hereditary system which establishes channels of power, in 
company with which wisdom refuses to flow 1 By continu¬ 
ing this absurdity, man is in perpetual contradiction with 
himself; he accepts, for a king, or a chief magistrate, 
or a legislator, a person whom he would not elect for & 
constable. 


It appears to general observation, that revolutions create 
genius and talents ; but those events do no more than bring 
them forward. There exists in man, a mass of sense lying 
in a dormant state, and which, unless something excites it 
to action, will descend with him, in that condition, to the 
grave. As it ia to the advantage of society that the whole 
of its faculties should be employed, the construction of gov¬ 
ernment ought to be such as to bring forward, by a quiet 
and regular operation, all that extent of capacity which 
never mils to appear in revolutions. 

This cannot take place in the insipid state of hereditary 
government, not only because it prevents, but because it 
operates to benumb. When the mmd of a nation is bowed 
down by any political superstition in its government^ such 
as hereditary succession is, it loses a considerable portion of 
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its powera or all other subjects and objects. Hereditary 
succession requires the same obedience to ignorance, as to 
wisdom * and when once the min d can bring itself to pay 
this indiscriminate reverence, it descends below the stature 
of mental manhood. It is fit to be great only in little 
things. It acts a treachery upon itself, and suffocate the 
sensations that urge to detection. 

Though the ancient governments present to us a miserable 
‘picture of the condition of man, there is one which above all 
others exempts itself from th^ general description. I mean 
the democracy of the Athenians. We see more to admire 
and leas to condemn, in that great, extraordinary people, 
than in any thing which lustory affords. 

Mr. Eurke is so little acquainted with constituent prin¬ 
ciples of government, that he confounds democracy and re¬ 
presentation together. Representation was a thing un¬ 
known in the ancient democracies. In those the mass of 
the people met and enacted laws (grammatically speaking) 
in the first person. Simple democracy was no other than 
the common hall of the ancients. It signifies the/brm, ae 
well as the public principle of the government. As these 
democracies increased in population, and the territory ex¬ 
tended, the simple dcinocratical form became unwieldy and 
impracticable; and as the system of representation was not 
known, the consequence was, they either degenerated con 
vulsively into monarchies, or became absorbed into such as 
then existed. Had the system of representation been then 
understood, as it now is, there is no reason to believe that 
those forms of governraent, now called monarchical or aris- 
tocratical, would ever have taken place. It was the want 
of some method to consolidate the parts of society, after it 
became too populous, and too extensivo for the simple de- 
mocraticai form, and also the lax and solitary condition of 
shepherds and herdsmen in other parts of the world, that 
afforded opportunities to those unnatural modes of govern¬ 
ment to begin. 

As it is necessary to clear away the rabbish of errors, into 
which the subject of government has been thrown, I shall 
proceed to remark on some others. 

It has always been the political craft of courtiers and court 

g overnments, to abuse something which they called repub- 
eanism; but what republicanism was, or is, they never 
attempt to explain. Let us examine a little into this case. 
The only forms of government are, the democrat! cqI, the 
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aristocratical the monarchical, and what is now called the 
representative. 

what is called a republic, is not any particular form, of 
government. It is wholly characteristieal of the purport, 
matter, or object for which government ought to be insti¬ 
tuted, and on which it is to be employed, res^publica, the 
public affairSj or the public good; or, literally translated, 
the public thing. It is a word of a good original, referring 
to what ought to be the character and business of govern¬ 
ment ; and in this sense it is naturally opposed to the word 
monarchy, which has a base original signification. It means 
arbitrary power in an individual person; in the exercise of 
which, himself \ and not the res-pubUca, ia the object 

Every government that does not act on the principle of a 
republic, or, in other words, that does not make the res - 
publico, its whole and sole object, is not a good government, 
rtepublican government is no other than government estab¬ 
lished and conducted for tho interest of the public, as well 
individually as collectively. It is not necessarily connected 
with any particular form, hut it most naturally associates 
with the representative form, os being best calculated to 
secure the end for which a nation is at tho expense of sup¬ 
porting it. 

Various fonnB of government have affected to style them¬ 
selves republics. Poland calls itself a republic, out 10 in 
fact an hereditary aristocracy, with what is called an elective 
monarchy. Holland calls itself a republic, which is chiefly 
aristocratical, with an hereditary atadtholdership. But the 
government of America, which is wholly on the system of 
representation, is the only real republic in character and 
practice, that now exists. ItB government has no other ob¬ 
ject than the public business of the nation, and therefore it 
ia properly a republic; and the Americans have taken care 
that Mw, and no other, shall be the object of their govern¬ 
ment, by thoir rejecting every thing hereditary, and esta¬ 
blishing government on the system or representation only. 

Those who have said that a republic ia not a form of gov¬ 
ernment calculated for countries of great extent, mistook, in 
the first place, the business of a government, for a form of 
government; for the respublica equally appertains to every 
extent of territory and population. And, in the second 
pJ *ce, if they meant any thing with respect to form, it was 
the simple democrat!cal form, snch aa was tho mode of gov- 
filament in the ancient democracies, in which there was no 
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representation. The cose, therefore, is not that a republic 
cannot be extensive, but that it cannot he extensive on tho 
simple democratic form; and the question naturally presents 
itself, What is the best form of government foi* conducting 
the KCS’PUBLiciA or public business of a nation y after it 
hr comes too extensive and 'populous for the simple deinocrath 
cal form f 

It cannot ho monarchy, because monarchy is subject to an 
objection of the same amount to which the democratical 
form was subject. 

It is possible that an individual may lay down a system 
of principles, on which government shall be constitutionally 
established to any extent of territory. This is no more than 
an operation of the mind acting by its own powers. Hut 
the practice upon those principles, as applying to tho various 
and numerous circumstances of a nation, its agriculture, 
manufactures, trade, commerce, &c., require a knowledge, 
of a different kind, and which can bo had only from the 
various parts of society. It is an assemblage of practical 
knowledge, which no one individual can possess; and there¬ 
fore the monarchical form is as much limited, in useful prac¬ 
tice, from the incompetency of knowledge, as was the demo¬ 
cratical form, from the multiplicity of population. The one 
degenerates, by extension, into confusion; the other into 
ignorance and incapacity, of which all the great monarchies 
are an evidence* The monarchical form, therefore, could 
not be a substitute for the democratical, because it has equal 
inconveniences. 

Much less could it when made hereditary. This is the 
most effectual of all forms to preclude knowledge. Neither 
could the high democratical mind have voluntarily yielded 
itself to be governed by children and idiots, and all the mot¬ 
ley insignificance of character, which attends such a mere 
animal system, the disgrace and the reproach of reason and 
of man. 

As to the aristocrat!cal fom ; it has the same vices and 
defects with the monarchical, except that the chanco of 
abilities is better from the proportion of numbers, but 
there is atill no security for tho right use and application 
of them.* 

Referring, then, to the original simple democracy, it 
affords the true data from which government on a largo 

* For a character of aristocracy, the reader is referred to Rights of lifts, 
fort L p. iS tt aeq. 
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scale can begin. It ie> incapable of extension, not from its 
principle, but from tlie inconvenience of its form; and 
monarchy aud aristocracy from their incapacity. Retaining, 
then, democracy as the ground, and rejecting the corrupt 
systems of monarchy ana aristocracy, the representative sys¬ 
tem naturally presents itself; remedying at once the defects 
of the simple democracy as to form, and the incapacity of 
the other two with regard to knowledge. 

Simple democracy was society governing itself without 
the use of secondary means. By ingrafting representation 
upon democracy, we arrive at a system of government capa¬ 
ble of emhracing and confederating all the various interests 
arid every extent of territory and population; and that also 
with advantages as much superior to hereditary government, 
as the republic of letters is to hereditary literature. 

It is on this system that the American government was 
founded. It is representation ingrafted upon democracy. 
It has settled the form by a scale parallel in all casee to tho 
extent of the principle. What Athens was in miniature, 
America will be in magnitude. The one was the wonder of 
the ancient world—the other is becoming the admiration 
and model of the present. It is the easiest of all the forma 
of government to be understood, and the most eligible in 
practice; and excludes at once the ignorance and insecurity 
of the hereditary mode, and the inconvenience of the simpl& 
democracy. 

It is impossible to conceive a system of government capa 
ble of acting over such an extent of territory, and such a 
circle of interests, as is produced by tho oporation of repre¬ 
sentation. France, great and populous as it is, is hut a spot 
in the capaciousness of the system. It adapts itself to all 
possible cases. It is preferable to simple democracy even in 
small territories. Athens, by representation, would have 
surpassed her own democracy. 

That which is called government, or rather that which we 
ought to conceive government to be, U no more than some 
common centre, in which all thepartsof society unite. This 
cannot be established by auy method so conducive to the 
various interests of the community, as by the representative 
system. It concentrates the knowledge necessary to the in¬ 
terests of the parts, and of the whole. It pi aces government 
in a State of constant maturity. It is, as has already been 
observed, never young, never old. It is subject neither to 
nonage nor dotage. It is never in the cradle nor on crutches. 
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It admits not of a separation between knowledge and power, 
and is superior, as government ought always to be, to all the 
the accidents of individual man, and is therefore superior to 
what ia called monarchy, 

A nation is not a body, the figure of which iB to he repre¬ 
sented by the human tody; but is like a body contained 
within a circle, having a common centre, in which every ra¬ 
dius meets; and that centre is formed by representation. To 
connect representation with what is called monarchy, is 
eccentric government. Representation is of itBelf the dele¬ 
gated monarchy of a nation, and cannot debase itself by 
dividing it with another. 

Hr. Burke has two or three timeB in his parliamentary 
speeches, and in his publications, made use of a jingle of 
words that conveyed no ideas. Speaking of government, he 
. Bays, “ It is better to have monarchy for its basis, and repub¬ 
licanism for its corrective, than republicanism for its basis, 
and monarchy for its corrective. If he means that it is 
better to correct folly with wisdom, than wisdom with folly, 
I will no otherwise contend with him, than to say, it would 
be much better to reject the folly altogether. 

But what is this thing which Mr. Buvke calls monarchy? 
Will he explain it: all mankind can understand what repre¬ 
sentation is; and that it must necessarily include a variety 
of knowledge and talents. But what security is there for 
the same qualities on the part of monarchy t Or, when this 
monarchy is a child, where then is the wisdom ? What docs 
it know about government? Who then is the monarch ? or 
where is the monarchy ? If it is to be performed by regency, 
it proves to be a fares. A regency is a mock Bpecics of re- 

g uhLic, and the whole of monarchy deserves no better appel- 
ition. It iB a thing as various as imagination can pflint. 
It has none of the stable character that government ought 
to possess. Every succession is a revolution, and every re¬ 
gency a eounter-revolution. The whole of it ib a scene of 
perpetual court cabal and intrigue, of which Mr. Burke is 
himself an instance. 

Whether I have too little sense to Bee, or too much to be 
imposed upon: whether I have too much nr too little pride, 
or of anything else, I leave out of the question; but certain 
it is, that what is called monarchy, always appears to me a 
aillv, contemptible thing. I compare it to something kept 
behind a curtain, about which there is a great dual of bustle 
and fuss, and a wonderf 11 ! n'* of seeming solemnity; but 
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when, by any accident, the curtain happens to bft open and 
the company aee what it is, they burst into laughter. 

In the representative system of government, nothing like 
this can happen. Like the nation itself, it possesses a per¬ 
petual stamina, as well of body as of mind, and presents itself 
on the open theatre of the world in a fair and manly manner. 
Whatever are its excellencies or its defects, they are visible 
to all. It exists not by fraud and mystery ; it deals not in 
cant and sophistry; hut inspires a language, that, passing 
from heart to heart, is felt and understood. 


We must shut our eyes against reason, we must basely 
degrade our understanding, not to see the folly of what is 


called monarchy. Nature is orderly in all her works; hut 
this is a mode of government that counteracts nature. It 
turns the progress of the human faculties upside down. 
It subjects age to he governed by children, and wisdom by 
folly. 

On the contrary, the representative system is always 
parallel with the order and immutable laws of nature, and 
meets the reason of man in every part. For example : 

In the American federal government, more power is dele* 
gated to the president of the United States, than to any 
other individual member of congress. He cannot, therefore, 
be elected to this office under the age of thirty-five years. 
By this time the judgment of man becomes matured, and he 
has lived long enough to become acquainted with men and 
things, and the country with him . But on the monarchical 
plan (exclusive of the numerous chances there are against 
every man bom into the world, of drawing a prize in the 
lottery of human faculties.) the next in succession, whatever 
he may he, is put at the head of a nation, and of a govern¬ 
ment, at the age of eighteen years. Does this appear like an 
act of wisdom? Is it consistent with the proper dignity and 
the manly character of a nation! Where is the propriety of 
calling such a lad the father of the people ?—-In all other 
cases, a person is a minor until the a^e of twenty-one yearn. 
Before this period he is not trusted with the management of 
an. acre of laud, or with the heritable property of a flock of 
sheep, or an herd of swine; but wonderful to tell! he may 
at the age of eighteen years, he trusted with a nation. 

That monareny is all a bubble, a mere court artifice to 
procure money is evident (at least to me) in every character 
in which it can be viewed. It would be almost impossible, 
on the rational system of representative government, to make 
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out a bill of expenses to such an enormone amount as this 
deception admits. Government is not of itself a very charge¬ 
able institution. The whole expense of the federal govern- 
ment of America, founded, as I have already said, on the 
system of representation, and extending over a country 
nearly ten times as large as England, is hut six hundred 
thousand dollars, or one hundred and thirty thousand pounds 
sterling. 

I presume that no man in his sober senses will compare 
the character of any of the kings of Europe, with that of 
general Washington. Yet, in France, and also in England, 
the expense of the civil list only, for the support of one man, 
is eight times greater than the whole expense of the federal 
government or America. To assign a reason for this appears 
almost impossible. The generality of people in America, 
especially the poor, are more able to pay taxes, than the 
generality of people either in France or England. 

But the case is, that the representative system diffuse* 
such a body of knowledge throughout the nation, on the sub¬ 
ject of government, as to explode ignorance and preclude 
imposition. The craft of courts cannot be acted on that 
ground. There iB no place for mystery ; no where for it to 
begin. Those who are not in the representation, know as 
much of the nature of business as those who are. An offec' 
tat ion of mysterious importance would there be scooted. 
Nations can have no secrets; and the secrets of courts, like 
those of individuals, are always their defects. 

In the representative system, the reason for every thing 
must publicly appear. Every man is a proprietor in govern¬ 
ment, and considers it a necessary part of his business to 
understand. It concerns his interest because it affects his 
property. He examines the cost, and compares it with the 
advantages; and above all, he does not adopt the slavish 
custom of following what in other governments are called 
Uad&ra. 

It can only be by blinding the understanding of man, and 
making him believe that government la some wonderful 
mysterious thing, that excessive revenues are obtained. 
Monarchy is well calculated to ensure *Hh end. It is the 
popery ot government; a thing kept up to amuse the igno¬ 
rant, and quiet them into paying taxes. 

The government of a free country, properly speaking, is 
not in the persons, but in the lawB. The enacting of those 
requires no great expense; and when they are administered. 
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the whole of civil government is performed—the rest is all 
court contrivance. 




CHAPTER rV. 

OH 0 OH a T IT c TIOH 6 . 

Teat moil mean distinct and aeparate things whon they 
talk of const; tu turns and of governments, ia evident; or, why 
are those tcrmB distinctly and separately need ? A const; tu* 
tion is not the ac t of a go vernm ent, but of a people constituting 
a government; and government without a constitution, is 
power without a right. 

All power exercised over a nation must have some begin¬ 
ning. It must be either delegated, or assumed. There are 
no other sources. All delegated power is trust, and all 
assumed power is usurpation. Time does not alter the nature 
and quality of either. 

In viewing this subject, the case and circumstances of 
America present them selves as in the beginning of a world ; 
and our inquiry into the origin of government is shortened, 
by referring to the facts that have arisen in our .day. Wo 
have no occasion to roam for information into the obscure 
held of antiquity, nor hazard ourselves upon conjecture. Wo 
are brought at once to the point of seeing government begin* 
as if we nad lived in the beginning of time. The real volume, 
not of history, but of facta, is directly before us, unmutilated 
by contrivance, or tho errors of tradition. 

I will here concisely state the commencement of the 
American constitutions; by which the difference between 
constitutions and governments will sufficiently appear. 

It may not be improper to remind the reader, that the 
United States of America consist of thirteen states, each of 
which established a government for itself, after the declara¬ 
tion of independence, of die fourth of July, 1Y70. Each 
state acted independently of the rest, in for min g its govern¬ 
ment; but the same general principle pervades the whole. 
When the several state governments were formed, they pro¬ 
ceeded to form the federal government, that acts over tho 
whole in all matters which concern the interest of the whole. 
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or which relate to the intercourse of the sovoral states with 
each other, or with foreign nations. I will begin with giv¬ 
ing an instance from one of the state governments (that of 
Pennsylvania) and then proceed to the federal govern 
merit. 

The state of Pennsylvania, though nearly of the same ex 
tent of territory with. England, was then divided into twelve 
counties. Each of those comities had elected a committee at 
the commencement of the dispute with the English govern¬ 
ment ; and as tho city of Philadelphia, which also liad its 
committee, was the most central for intelligence, it became 
the centre of communication to the several county commit¬ 
tees. When it became necessary to proceed to tbe forma' 
tion of a government, the committee of Philadelphia pro¬ 
posed a conference of all the county committees to he held 
m that city, and which met tho latter end of July, 1776. 

Though tnese committees had been elected by the people, 
they were not elected expressly for the purpose, nor invested 
with the authority of forming a constitution : and as they 
could not, consistently with the American idea of rights, 
assume such a power, they could only confer upon the 
matter, and put it into a tram of operation. The conferees, 
therefore did no more than state the case and recommend 
to the several counties to elect six representatives for each 
county, to meet in convention at Philadelphia, with powers 
to form a constitution and propose it for public consider¬ 
ation. '*■ 

This convention, of which Benjamin Franklin was presi¬ 
dent, having met and deliberated, and agreed upon a consti¬ 
tution, they next ordered it to he published, not as a thing 
established, but for the consideration of the whole people, 
their approbation or rejection, and then adjourned to a 
stated time. When the time of adjournment was expired, 
the convention re-assembled ; and as the general opinion of 
the people in approbation of it was then known, the consti¬ 
tution was signed, sealed, and proclaimed on the authority 
of the people t and the original instrument deposited as a 
public record. The convention then appointed a day for 
the general election of the representatives who were to com¬ 
pose the government, and the time it should commence \ 
and having done this, they dissolved, and returned to their 
several homes and occupations. 

In this constitution were laid down, first, a declaration of 
rights. Then followed the form which the government 
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should have, and the powers it should possess—the autliorit? 
of courts of judicature and of juries—the manner in which 
elections Bhould he conducted, and the proportion of repre¬ 
sentatives to the number of electors—the time which each 
succeeding assembly should continue, which was one year— 
the mode of levying, and of accounting for the expenditure, 
of public money—of appointing public officers, &c. 

No article of this constitution could be altered or infringed 
at the discretion of the government that was to ensue. It 
was to that government a law. But as it would have been 
unwise to preclude the benefit of experience, and in order 
also to prevent the accumulation of errors, if any Bhould be 
found, and to preserve an unison of government with the 
circumstances of the 6tate at all times, the constitution pro¬ 
vided, that, at the expiration of every seven years, a con¬ 
vention should he elected; for the express purpose of revis¬ 
ing the constitution, and making alterations, additions, 
or abolitions therein, if any such should be found neces¬ 
sary. 

Here we sec a regular process—a government Issuing out 
of a constitution, formed by the people in their original 
character; and that constitution, serving, not only as an 
authority, but as a law of control to the government. It 
was the political bible of the state. Scarcely u family was 
without it. Every member of the government had a copy ; 
and nothing was more common, when airy debate arose 
on the principle of a bill, or on the extent of any species of 
authority, than for the members to take the printed consti* 
tutioD out of their pocket, and read the chapter with which 
such matter in debate was connected. 

Having thug given an instance from one of the states, I 
will show the proceedings by which the federal constitution 
of the United States arose and was formed. 

Congress, at its two first meetings, in September 1774, 
and Hav 1775, was nothing more than a deputation from 
the legislatures of the several provinces, afterwards states ; 
and had no other authority than what arose from common 
consent, aud the necessity of its acting as a public body. 
In every thing which related to the internal affairs of Ante- 
rica, congress went no further than to issue recommendations, 
to the several provincial assemblies, who at discretion 
adopted them or not. Nothing on the part of congress waa 
com^alsive; yet, in this situation, it was more faithfully and 
affectionately obeyed, than was any government in Europe. 
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Hi is instance, like that of the national assembly of France, 
sufficiently showB, that the strength of government does not 
consist in any thing within itself, hut m the attachment c f 
a nation, and the interest which the people feel in support¬ 
ing it. When this ia lost, government is but a child in 
power; and though, like the old government of France, 
it may harass individuals for a while, it hut facilitates its 
own fall. 

After the declaration of independence, it became consis¬ 
tent with the principle on which representative government 
is founded, that the authority of congress shoula be defined 
and established. Whether that authority should he more or 
less than congress then discretionatoly exercised, was not 
then the question. It was merely the rectitude of the 
measure. 

For this purpose the act, called the act of confederation 
(which was a sort of imperfect federal constitution) was 
proposed, and, after long deliberation, was concluded m the 
yeaT 1781. It was not the act of congress, because it is 
repugnant to the principles of representative government 
that a body should give power to itself. Congress first 
informed the several states of the powers which it conceived 
were necessary to he invested in the union, to enable it to 
perform the duties and Bervices required from it; and the 
states severally agreed with each other, and concentrated in 
congress those powera. 

It may not be improper to observe, that in both those 
instances (the one of Pennsylvania, and the other of the 
United States) there is no such thing as the idea of a com¬ 
pact between the people on one aide, and tho government 
on the other. The compact was that of tho people with 
each other, to produce and constitute a government To 
suppose that any government can be a party to a compact 
with the whole people, is to suppose it to have existence 
before it can have a right to exist. The only instance in 
which a compact can take place between the people and 
those who exercise the government, is, that the people shall 
pay them, while they choose to employ them. 

Government ia not a trade which any man or body of men 
has a right to Bet up and exercise for his own emolument, 
but is altogether a trust, in right of tho Be by whom that 
trust is delegated, and by whom it ia always resumable. It 
has of itself no rights; they are altogether duties. 

Having thus given two instances of the original formation 
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of a constitution, I will show the manner in which "both have 
been changed since their first establishment. 

The powers vested, in the governments of the several 
states, by the state constitutions, were found, upon experi¬ 
ence, to he too great; and those vested in the federal 
government, by tne act of confederation, too little. The 
defect was not in the principle* but in the distribution of 
power. 

Numerous publications, in pamphlets and in the newspn- 

S ere, appeared on the propriety and necessity of new-model- 
ng the federal government. After some time of public 
discussion, carried on through the channel of tire press, and 
in conversations, the state of Virginia, experiencing some 
inconvenience with respect to commerce, proposed holding 
a continental conference; in consequence of which, a depu¬ 
tation from five or six of the state assemblies met at Anna¬ 
polis in Maryland, in 1786. This meeting, not conceiving 
itself sufficiently authorized to go into the business of a 
reform, did no more than stato their general opinions of the 
propriety of the measure, and recommend that a convention 
of all the states should he held the year following. 

This convention met at Philadelphia, in May 1737, of 
which general Washington was elected president. He was 
not at that time connected with any of the state governments, 
or with congress. He delivered up his commission when 
the war ended, and since then had lived a private citizen. 

The convention went deeply into all the subjects; and 
having, after a variety of debate and investigation, agreed 
among themselves upon the several parts of a federal con¬ 
stitution, the next question was, the manner of giving it 
authority and practice. 

For this purpose, they did not, like a cabal of courtiers, 
send for a Dutch Btadtholdcr, or a German elector; hut they 
referred the whole matter to the sense and interest of the 
country. 

They first directed that the proposed constitution should 
be published. Second, that each state should elect a con¬ 
vention expressly for the purpose of taking it into conside¬ 
ration, and of ratifying or rejecting it; and that as soon as 
tlie approbation and ratification of any nine states should 
be givon, that those states should proceed to the election of 
then* proportion of members to the new federal government; 
nnd that the operation ,of it should then begin, and the for¬ 
mer federal government cease. 
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The several states proceeded accordingly to elect their 
conventions ; some of those conventions ratified the consti¬ 
tution by very large majorities, and two or three unani¬ 
mously. In others, there were much debate and division of 
opinion. In the Massachusetts convention, which met at 
Boston, the majority was not above nineteen or twenty, in 
about three hundred members; but aueh is the nature of 
representative government, that it quietly decides all mat¬ 
ters by majority. After the debate in the Massachusetts 
convention was closed, and the vote taken, the objecting 
members rose and declared, “ That though they had argued 
and voted against it t because certain parts appeared to them 
in a different light to witat they appeared to other members j 
yet 7 as the vote had been decided tn favor of the constitution 
as proposed, they should give it the same practical support as 
if they had voted for itff 

As soon as nine states had concurred, (and the rest fol¬ 
lowed in the order their conventions were elected,) the oid 
fabric of the federal government was taken down, and a new 
one erected, of which general "Washington is president. In 
this place I cannot help remarking, that the character and 
services of this gentleman are sufficient to put all those men 
called kings to shame. While they are receiving from the 
sweat and labors of mankind a prodigality of pay, to which 
which neither their abilities nor their services can entitle 
them, he is rendering every service in his power, and refus¬ 
ing every pecuniary reward. He accepted no pay as com- 
mander-m-chief; he accepts none as president or the United 
States. 

After the new federal constitution was established, the 
state of Pennsylvania, conceiving that some partB of its own 
constitution required to be altered, elected a convention for 
that purpose. The proposed alterations were published, and 
the people concurring therein, they were established. 

In forming those constitutions, or in altering them, little 
or no inconvenience took place. The ordinary course of 
things was not interrupted, and the advantages have been 
much. It is always the interest of a far greater number of 
people in a nation, to have things right, than to let them 
remain wrong; and when public matters arc open to debate, 
and the public judgment free, it will not decide wrong, 
unless it decides too nastily. 

In the two instances or changing the constitutions, the 
government then in being were not ocfcorB either way. 
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Government has no right to make itself a party in any 
debate respecting the principles or modes of forming, or of 
changing constitutions. It is not for the benefit of thoso 
who exercise the powers of government, that constitutions, 
and the governments issuing from them, are established. 
In all those matters, the right of judging and acting are in 
those who pay, and not in those who receive. 

A constitution is the property of a nation, and not of 
those who exercise the government. All the constitutions 
of America are declared to be established on the authority 
of the people. In France, the word nation is used instead 
of the people] but in both cases, a constitution is a thing 
antecedent to the government, and always distinct there¬ 
from. 


In England, it is not difficult to perceive that every thing 
has a constitution, except the nation. Every society and 
association that is established, first agreed upon a number 
of original articles, digested into form, which are its consti¬ 
tution. It then appointed its officers, whose powers and 
authorities are described in that constitution, and the 


government of that society then commenced. Those officers, 
by whatever name they are called, have no authority to add 
to, alter, or abridge the original articles. It ia only to the 
constituting power that this right belongs. 

From the want of understanding the difference between 
a constitution and a government, T)r. Johnson, and all 
writers of his description, have always bewildered them¬ 
selves. They could not but perceive, that there must neces¬ 
sarily be a controlling power somewhere, and they placed 
this power in the discretion of the persons exercising the 
government, instead of placing it in a constitution formed 
by the nation. When it is in a constitution, it has the 
nation for its support, and the natural and the political con¬ 
trolling powers are together. The laws which are enacted 
by governments, control men only as individuals, but the 
nation, through its constitution, controls the whole govern¬ 
ment, and has a natnral ability so to do. The final con¬ 
trolling power, therefore, and the original constitutingpower, 
are one and the flame power. 

Dr. Johnson could not have advanced such a position in 
any country where there was a constitution] and he is him¬ 
self an evidence that no such thing as a constitution exists 
in England. But it may be put as a question, not improper 
to be investigated, that if a constitution does not exist. 
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how came the idea of its existence so generally esta¬ 
blished ? 

In order to decide this question, it is necessary to con¬ 
sider a constitution in botn. its cases: 1st, as creating a 
government and giving it its powers: 2d, as regulating and 
restraining the powers so given. 

If we begin with "William of Normandy, we find that the 
government of England was originally a tyranny, founded 
on an invasion and conquest of the country. This being 
admitted, it will thou appear that tho exertion of the nation, 
at different periods, to abate that tyranny, and rend or it 
less intolerable, has been credited for a constitution, 

Magna Chart a, as it was called, (it is now like an ah 
manac of the same date,) was no more than compelling tho 
government to renounce a part of its assumptions. It did 
not create and give powers to government in the manner a 
constitution does; but was, as far as it went, of the nature 
of a re-conquest, and not of a constitution; for, could the 
nation have totally expelled the usurpation, as France lias 
done its despotism, it would then have had a constitution 
to form. 

The history of the Edwards and the Henries, and up to 
the commencement of the Stuarts, exhibits as many instances 
of tvranny as couM be acted within the limits to which the 
nation had restricted it. The Stuarts endeavored to pass 
those limits, and their fate is well known. In all those 
instances wc ace nothing of a constitution, but only of re¬ 
strictions on assumed power. 

After this, another "William, descended from the same 
stock, and claiming from the same origin, gained possession; 
and of the two evils, James and William, the nation pre¬ 
ferred what it thought the least; since, from the circum¬ 
stances, it must take one. The act, called the Bill of Bights, 
comes here into view. What is it but a bargain, which the 
parts of the government made with each other, to divido 
power, profit, and privileges? You shall have so mnch, 
and I will have the rest; and with respect to the nation, it 
said, for your share , you shall have the right of petitioning. 
Th i6 being the case, the bill of rights is more properly a bul 
of wrongs, and of insult. As to what is called the conven¬ 
tion-parliament, it was a thin" that made itself, and then 
made the authority by which it acted. A few persona got 
together, and called themselves hy that name. SovoraJ af 
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them had never been ejected, and none of them lor that 
purpose. 

From the time of William, a species of government arose, 
issuing out of this coalition hill of rights j and more so, Bince 
the corruption introduced at the Hanover succession, by the 
agency oi Walpole: that can he described by no otheT name 
than a despotic legislation. Though the partgmay einbarraas 
each other, the whole has no bounds; and the only right it 
acknowledges out of itself, is the right of petitioning. Where 
then is the constitution that either gives or restrains power? 

It is not because a part of the government is elective, that 
makes it less a despotism, if the persons so elected, possess 
afterwards, as a parliament, unlimited powers. Election, ’n 
this case, becomes separated from representation, and the 
candidates are candidates for despotism. 

I cannot believe that any nation, reasoning on its own 
rights, would have thought of calling those things a consti¬ 
tution) if the cry of constitution had not been set up by the 
government. It has got into circulation like the words bore, 
and quiz, by being chalked up in speeches of parliament, ae 
those words were on window-shutters and door posts; but 
whatever the constitution may be in other respects, it has 
undoubtedly been the most productive machine for taxation 
that was ever incited. The taxes in France, under the new 
constitution, are not quite thirteen shillings per head,* and 
the taxes in England, under what is called its present con¬ 
stitution, are forty-eight shilling s and sixpence per head, 
men, women, and children, amounting to nearly seventeen 
millions sterling, besides the expense of collection, which ia 
upwards of a million more. 

In a country like England, where the whole of the civil 
government is cxccutea by the people of every town and 
county, hj means of parish officers, magistrates, quarterly 
sessions, juries, and assize, without any trouble to what is 
called government, or any other expenBe to the revenue than 


* The whole amount of the assessed taxes of France, for the present year, ia 
three hundred millions of francs, which ia twelve millions nod a half sterling; 
■nd the incidental Lues are estimated at three millions, making ia the whole 
fifteen millions and a half; which among twenty *foiir millions of people, Is 
not quite thirteen shillings per head. France has lessened her taxes since the 
revolution, nearly nine millions sterling annually. Before the revolution, tbs 
city of Paris paid a duty of upwards Of thirty per cent, on oil articles brought 
into the city. This tax wad collected at the city gates. It wu taken off oa 
ihe first of last May, and the gates taken dowa. 
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the salary of the judges, it is astonishing how such a man 
of taxes can be employed. Not even the internal defence 
of tho country is paid out of the revenue. On all occasions, 
whether real or contrived, recourse is continually had tc 
new loans and to new taxes. No wonder, then, that a ma¬ 
chine of government so advantageous to the advocates of a 
court, should be so triumphantly extolled 1 No wonder that 
St, James’s or St. Stephen’s should echo with the continual 
cry of constitution I No wonder that the French revolution 
should be reprobated, and the res-publica treated with re¬ 
proach 1 The red book of England, like the red book of 
France, will explain the reason!* 

I will now, by way of relaxation, turn a thought or 
two to Mr. Burke. I ask his pardon for neglecting him so 
long. 

“America,” says he, (in his speech on the Canada consti¬ 
tution bill.) (< never dreamed of such absurd doctrine as the 
Rights of Man.” 

Mr. Burke is such a bold presumer, and advances hie as¬ 
sertions and premises with such a deficiency of judgment, 
that, without troubling ourselves about principles of philoso¬ 
phy or politics, the mere logical conclusions they produce, 
arc ridiculous. For instance: 


If governments, as Mr. Burke asserts, are not founded 
on the rights of man , aDd are founded on any rights at all, 
they consequently must be founded on the rights of some¬ 
thing that is not man. What, then, is that something ? 

Generally speaking, we know of no other creatures that 
inhabit tho earth than man and beast’ and in all cases, 
where only two things offer themselves, and one most be 
admitted, a negation proved on any one, amounts to an affir¬ 
mative on the other; and therefore, Mr. Burke, by proving 
against the rights of man, proves in behalf of the beast; ana 
consequently, proves that government is a beast: and as 
difficult things sometimes explain each other, we now seo 
the origin of keeping wild beasts in the Tower; for they 
certainly can be of no other use than to show the origin of 
the government. They are in the place of a constitution. 
O t John Bull, what honors thou hast lost by not being a 
wild beast. Thou mightest, on Mr. Burke’s system, haw 
been in the Tower for fife. 


* Wbtit was called the Uwrt rougt, or the red bosk. In fnnoe, wu Mt u< 
icily similar to tho court calendar in England ; but It iuffldently ahovtd bo* 
a great part of tbo taxee were lavished. 
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If Mr. Burke’s argument* hare not weight enough to keep 
one serious, the fault is leas mine than his; and as I am 
willing to make an apology to the Teadcr for the liberty I 
have taken, I hope Mr. Burke will also make his for giving 
the cause. 

Having thus paid Mr. Burke the compliment of remem¬ 
bering him, I return to the subject. 

From the want of a constitution in England, to restrain 
and regulate the wild impulse of power, many of the laws 
are irrational and tyrannical, and the administration of them 
vague and problematical. 

The attention of the government of England (for I rathei 
choose to call it by this name, than the English government) 
appears, since its political connexion, with Germany, to have 
been bo completely engrossed and absorbed by foreign 
affairs, and the means of raising taxes, that it seems to exist 
for no other purposes. Domestic concerns are neglected; 
and, with respect to regular law, there is scarcely such a thing. 

Almost every case must now be determined by some pre¬ 
cedent, be that precedent good or bad, or whether it properly 
applies or not; and the practice has become so general, as 
to suggest a suspicion, that it proceeds from a deeper policy 
than at first sight appears. 

Since the revolution of America, and more so since that 
of France, this preaching up the doctrine of precedents, 
drawn from times and circumstances antecedent to those 


events, lias been the studied practice of the English govern¬ 
ment. The generality of those precedents are founded on 
principles and opinions the reverse of what they ought to 
be; and the greater distance of time they are drawn from, 
the more tiny are to be suspected. But by associating those 
precedents with a superstitious reverence for ancient things, 
as monks show relics and call them holy, the generality of 
mankind are deceived into the design. Governments now 
act as if they were afraid to awaken a single reflection in 
man. They are softly leading him to the sepulchre of prh 
cedents, to deaden hie faculties and call his attention from 
the scene of revolutions. They feel that he is arriving at 
knowledge faster than they wish, and their policy of prece¬ 
dents is the barometer of their fears. This political popery, 
like the ecclesiastical popery of old, has haa its day, and is 
hastening to its exit- The ragged relic and the anti- 


hastening to its exit- The ragged relic and the anti¬ 
quated precedent, the monk and the monarch will moulder 
together. 
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Government by precedent, without any regard to tlie 
principle of the precedent, U one of the vilest systems that 
can be set up. In numerous iustancca, the precedent ought 
to operate as a warning, and not us an example, and requires 
to be shunned instead of imitated ; but instead of this, pre¬ 
cedents are taken in the lump and pnt at once for constitu¬ 
tion and for law. 

Either the doctrine of precedent is policy to keep a man 
in a state of ignorance, or it is a practical confession that 
wisdom degenerates in governments aa governments increase 
in age, and caa only hobble along by the stilts and crutches 
of precedents. IIow is it that the same persons who would 
proudly be thought wiser than their predecessors, appear at 
the same time only as the ghosts of departed wisdom ? How 
strangely is antiquity treated I To answer some purposes, it 
is spoken of as the times of darkness and ignorance, and to 
answer others it is put for the light of the world- 

If the doctrine of precedents is to be followed, the expenses 
of government need not continue the same. "Why pay men 
extravagantly who have but little to do ? If evci^ thing that 
can happen is already in precedent, legislation is at an end, 
and precedent, like a dictionary, determines every case. 
Either, therefore, government lias arrived at its dotage, and 
requires to be renovated, or all the occasions for exercising 
its wisdom have occurred. 

We now see all over Europe, and particularly in England, 
the curious phenomenon of a nation looking one way, and a 
government the other.; the one forward, and the other back¬ 
ward. If governments arc to go on by precedent, while 
nations go on by improvement, they must at last come to a 
final separation, and the sooner, and the more civilly they 
determine this point, the better it will be for them.* 

Having thus spoken of constitutions generally, as tilings 
distinct Irom actual governments, let us proceed to consider 
the parts of which a constitution Ib composed. 

* In England, the improvement! In Agriculture, useful Atts, manufactures, 
And commerce, have been made in opposition to tbe genius of its government, 
which la that of following precedents. It la from the enterprise and industry 
of the Individuals, and their numerous Association^) in which, tritely speaking, 
government in neither pUIow nor bolster, that these improvements have pro¬ 
ceeded. No man thought about the government, or who was in, or who was 
out, when he was planning or executing those things; and all ho nad to hope, 
with respect to government, that it woold let him alone. Three or four 
very silly ministerial newspapers are continually offending against the spirit of 
national Improve mane, by ascribing it to a minister. They may with aa ttidco 
irutli. ascribe this book to a minister 
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Opinions differ more on this subject, than with reejJCCt to 
the whole. That a nation ought to have a constitution, as 
a rule for the conduct of its government, is a simple question 
in which all men, not directly courtiers, will agree. It is 
only on the component parts that questions and opinions 
multiply. 

But this difficulty, like every other, will diminish when put 
into a train of being rightly understood. 

The first thing is, that a nation nas a right to establish a 
constitution. 

Whether it exercises thiB right in th© most judicious man¬ 
ner at first, is quit© another case. It exercises it agreeably 
to the judgment it possesses; and by continuing to do so, all 
errors will at last be exploded. 

When this right is established in a nation, there is no fear 
that it will be employed to its own injury. A nation can 
have no interest in being wrong. 

D O 

Though all the constitutions of America are on one gene¬ 
ral principle, yet no two of them are exactly alike m their 
component parts, or in the distribution of the powers which 
they give to the actual governments. Some are more and 
others less complex. 

In forming a constitution, it is first necessary to consider 
•what are the ends for which government is necessary: 
secondly, what are th© best means, and the least expensive, 
for accomplishing those ends. 

Government is nothing more than a national association; 
and the object of this association is the good of all, as well 
individually as collectively. Every man wishes to pursue 
his occupation, and to enjoy the fruits of his labors, and the 
produce of his property.In peace and aaiety, and with the 
least possible expense, when these things are accomplished, 
all the objects for which government ought to he established 
are answered. 

It has been customary to consider government under three 
distinct general heads. The legislative, the executive, and 
the judicial. 

But if we permit our judgment to act unencumbered by 
the habit of multiplied terms, w© can perceive no more than 
two divisions of power, of which civil government is com¬ 
posed, namely, that of legislating, or enacting laws, and 
that of executing or administering them. Every thing, 
therefore, appertaining to civil government, classes itself 
under one or other of these twe divisions. 
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So far as regards the execution of the laws, that which is 
called the judnual power, is strictly and properly the exe¬ 
cutive power of every country* It is that power to which 
every individual has an appeal, and which causes the laws 
to he executed; neither have wo any other clear idea with 
respect to the official execution of the laws. In England, 
and also in America and France, this power begins with the 
magistrate, and proceeds up through all the courts of judi¬ 
cature. 


I leave to courtiere to explain what is meant by calling 
monarchy the executive power. It is merely a name in 
which acts of government are done; and any other, or none 
at nil, would answer the same purpose. Laws have neither 
more nor less authority on this account. It must he from 
the justness of their principles, and the interest which a 
nation feels therein, that they derive support; if they re¬ 
quire any other than tins, it is a Bign that something in the 
system of government is imperfect. Laws difficult to be 
executed cannot he generally good. 

With respect to the organization of the legislative power , 
different modes have been adopted in different countries. 
In America it is generally composed of two houses. In 
France it consists but of one, but in both countries, it la 


wholly by representation. 

The case is, that mankind (from the long tyranny of as¬ 
sumed power) have liad so few opportunities of making the 
necessary trials on modes and principles of government, in 
order to discover the best, that government is hut now &e- 
ginning to he known , and experience is yet wanting to deter¬ 
mine many particulars. 

The objections against two houses are, first, that there Is 
an inconsistency in any part of a whole legislature, coming 
to a final determination hy vote on any matter, whilst that 
matter y with respect to that whole, is yet only in a train of 
deliberation, and consequently open to new illustrations. 

2d, That by taking the vote on each, as a separate body, 
it always admits of the possibility, and is often the case in 
practice, that the minority governs the majority, and that, 
in some instances, to a great degree of inconsistency. 

3d, That two houses arbitrarily checking or controlling 
each other, is inconsistent; because it cannot be proved, op 
the principles of just representation, that either should bo 
wiser or better than the other. They may check in the wrong 
as well as in the right; and therefore, to give the powei 
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where we cannot give the wisdom to uee it, nor be assured 
of its being rightly used, renders the hazard at least equal 
to the precaution,* 

The objection against o single house is, that it is always in 
a condition of committing itself too soon. But it should at. 
the same time be remembered that when there is a constitu¬ 
tion which defines the power, and establishes the principles 
within which a legislature shall act, there is already a more 
effectual check provided, and more powerfully operating, 
than any other check can be* For example, 

Were a bill to be brought into any of the American, legis¬ 
latures, similar to that which was passed into an act by the 
English parliament, at the commencement of the reign of 
George I. to extend the duration of the assemblies to a longer 
period than they now sit, the check is in the constitution, 
which iu effect says, thus far shalt thou go and no further. 

But in order to remove the objection against a single house, 
(that of acting with too quick au impulse) and at the same 
time to avoid the inconsistencies, in some cases absurdities, 
arising from the twe houses, the following method has been 
proposed as an improvement on both. 

1st, To have but one representation. 

2d, To divide that representation, by lot, into two or three 
parte. 

3d, That every proposed bill shall first be debated in those 
parts, by succession, that they may become hearers of each 
other, but without taking any vote. After which the whole 
representation to assemble, for a general debate and deter¬ 
mination, by vote. 

To this proposed improvement has been added another, 
for the purpose of keeping the representation in a state of 
constant renovation; which is, that one third of the repre- 

' With respect to the two homes, of which the English parliament Is com* 
posed, they appear to be effectually influenced into ones end, as a legislature, 
to have oo temper of its own. The minister, whoever he at any time may he, 
touches it os with an opium wand, and it sleeps obedience. 

But If we look at the distinct abilities of toe two houses, the difference will 
appear bo gre&L, ae to show the inconsistency of placing power where tliire 
can be do certainty of the judgment to use it. Wretched an the state of 
representation U in England, it is manhood compared with what is called the 
house of lords; and so little fs iLria nick-named bones regarded, that the 
people scarcely inquire at any time what it la doing. It appears also to be 
most under influence, and the furthest removed from the general interest of 
the Dation. In the debate on engaging in the Russian and Turkish war, the 
majority in the house of peers in fa^-tr of it was upwards of ninety, when In 
the other house, which was more tuou double its numbers, the majority wu 
filly-three. 
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scntation of each country shall go out at the expiration of 
one year, and the numoor be replaced by new elections. 
Another third at the expiration of the second year, replaced 
in like manner, and every third year to he a general 
election.* 


The proceedings on Ur. Fox’s bill, respecting the rights of juries, merits 
sko io be noticed. The persons called tbe peers ; were not the objects of that 
bill. The* arc already in possession Of more privileges than that bill gave to 
others. Tbev are their own jury, and if any one of that house were prose* 
eg ted for a libel, be would not suffer, even upon conviction, for the first offence. 
Such inequality in laws ought not to exist in any country. The French con¬ 
stitution says, that the la a? tt tin tame to every individttal, whether to proUtf or 
to pnnitk. AH are equal \n it* tight. 


Cut in whatever manner the separate parts of' a constitu¬ 
tion may be arranged, there is one general principle that 
distinguishes troedotu from slavery, which is, that all heredi¬ 
tary government over a people is to them a species of slavery^ 
and representative government is freedom,. 

Considering government in the only light in which it 
should be considered, that of a national association, it 
ought to be eo constructed as not to he disordered by any 
accident happening among the parts; and therefore, no 
extraordinary power, capable of producing each an effect, 
should be lodged in the hands of any individual. The 
death, sickness, absence, or defection of any one individual 
in a government, ought to be a matter or no more conse¬ 
quence, with respect to the nation, than if the same circum¬ 
stance had taken place in a member of the English parliament, 
or the French national assembly. 

Scarcely anything presents a more degrading character 
of national greatness, than its being thrown into confusion 
by any thing happening to, or acted by an individual; and 
the ridiculousness of the scene is often increased by the 
natural insignificance of the person by whom it is occasioned. 
Were a government so constructed, that it could not go on 
unless a goose or a gander were present in the senate, the 
difficulties would be just as great and as real on the flight or 
sickness of the goose or the gander, as if they were e ailed % 
king. We laugh at individuals for the silly difficulties they 


* Aa to the state of representation In England, It Is too absurd to be reaeMed 
upon. Almost all tbs represented parts arc decreasing in population, and the 
tnreproeeotcd parts are increasing;, A general convention of the nation k 
neo e eaary to takn the whole state 0? its government into consideration 
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make to themselves, without perceiving that the greatest jt 
all rfdiculons things are acted in governments.* 

All the constitutions of America are on a plan that excludes 
the childish embarrassments which occur in monarchical 
countries. No suspension of government can there take 
place for a moment, from any circumstance whatever. The 
system of representation provides for every thing, and is the 
only system in which nations and governments can always 
appear in their proper character. 

As extraordinary power ought not to be lodged in the 
hands of any individual, so ought there to he no appropria¬ 
tions of publie money to any person beyond what his 
services in a state may be worth. It signifies not whether 
a man he called a president, a king, an emperor, a senator, 
or by any other name, which propriety or folly may do vise, 
or arrogance assume; it is only a certain service he can 
perform in tlie state; and the service of any such individual 
m the routine of office, whether such office be called mon¬ 
archical, presidential, senatorial, or by any other name or 
title, can never exceed the value of ten thousand pounds 
a-year. All the great services that are done in the world 
are performed by volunteer characters, who accept no pay 
for them; bnt the routine of office is always regulated to 
such a general standard of abilities as to be within the com¬ 
pass of numbers in every country to perform, and therefore 
cannot merit very extraordinary recompense. Government , 
says Swift, is a, plain thing , a/nd fitted to the capacity of 
many heads . 

It is inhuman to talk of a million sterling a-yoar, paid out 
of the public taxes of any country, for the support of any 
individual, whilst thousands, who aro forced to contribute 

* It is related, that in the canton of Berne, in Switzerland, it had been cue- 
tomary, from time immemorial, to keep a bear at the public expense, and the 
people had been taught to believe, that if (bey b&d not a. bear, they should all 
he undone. It happened some years ago, that the bear, then iu being, wi! 
taken sick, and died too suddenly to bare his place immediately supplied with 
arother. During the interregnum the people discovered, that the corn grew 
and the vintage flourished, and the sun and inoon continued to rise an a set, 
and every thing vent on the same as before, and, taking courage from these 
circumstances, they resolved uot to keep any more bears: for, said they, “a 
bear is a very voracious, expensive animal, and we were obliged to pull out his 
claws, lest he should hurt the citizen*/' 

The story of the hear of Berne was related in some of the "French newspa¬ 
per*, at the titde of the flight of Louis XVI. and the application of it to mon¬ 
archy could not he mistaken id France ; bnt it aeeuiB, that the arifltocraey of 
Berne applied it to tliempires, and have since prohibited the roarluig of French 
tm* we p:\Der*. 
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thereto, are pining with want, and struggling with misery 
Government does not consist in a contrast between prisons 
and palaces, between poverty and pomp \ it is not instituted 
to rob tlio needy of his mite, and increase the wretchedness 
of the wretched.—But of this part of the subject I shall 
speak hereafter, and confine myself at present to political 
observations. 

"When extraordinary power and extraordinary pay are 
allotted to any individual in a government, he becomes the 
centre, round which every kind of corruption generates and 
forms. Give to any man a million a year, and add thereto 
the power of creating and disposing of places, at the expense 
of a country, and the liberties of that country are no longer 
secure. "What is' called the splendor of a throne, is no othei 
than the corruption of thC state. It is made up of a hand 
of parasites, living in luxurious indolence, out of the public 
taxes. 

"When oneo such a vicious system is established, it becomes 
the guard and protection of all inferior abuses. The man 
who is in the receipt of a million a-year Ib the laBt person to 
promote a spirit ot reform, lest, in the event, it should reach 
to himself. It is always his interest to defend inferior abuses, 
as so many outworks to protect the citadel; and in this 
species of political fortification, all the parts have such a 
common dependance, that it is never to be expected they 
will attack each other.* 


* It 13 scarcely possible Lo touch on Any subject, that will not suggest ah 
allusion to booqb corruption in government The 9]mile of ^fortifications 
an fortunately involves with it a circumstance, which is directly in point with 
the matter above alluded to. 

Among the numerous instances of abuse which have been acted or pro¬ 
tected hy government*, ancient or modern, there is not a greater tha.u that 
of quartering a msn and his heirs upoo the public, to be maintained at its 
eipeu&e. 

Humanity dictates a provision for the poor—but by wh;it right, moral or 
political, dees any government assume to say, that the person coiled the Duke 
□ f Richmond, shall be maintained by the public? Yet, if common report in 
imc, not a beggar in London can purchase his wretched pittance oT coal, 
without paying toward? the civil list of the Duke of Richmond Were the 
whole produce of this imposition hut u shilling a-ycar, the iniquitous principle 
would he still iho same—but when 5t amounts, ^ ft j^ said to Ho, to not less 
than twenty thousand pounds per cmn., the enormity in too serious to be per* 
milled lo Lcmuiii,—'This is one of ibe effects of monarchy uud aristocracy. 

Ill stating this case, t nm led by do personal dislike. Though T think It 
mean in any man to Lire upon the public; the vice originates in the govern¬ 
ment; and so general is it become, that whether the parlies are in the minis¬ 
try or in the opposition, it makes no difference, they are sure of the gUAianUs 
of each other. 
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llonarohy would not have continued so many ages in the 
world liad it not been for the abuses it protects. It is the 
master fraud, which sholtora all others. By a dmi tting a 
participation of the spoil, it makes itself friends ; and when 
it ceases to do this, it will ceaeo to be the idol of courtiers. 

Aa the principle on which constitutions are now formed, 
rejects all hereditary pretensions to government, it also 
rejects all that catalogue of assumptions known by the name 
of prerogatives. 

If there is any government where prerogatives might 
with apparent safety he intrusted to any individual, it is in 
the federal government of America. The president of the 
United States of America ib elected only for four years. 
He is not onl v responsible in the general sense of the word, 
but a particular mode is laid dowh in the constitution for 
trying him. He cannot he elected under thirty-five years of 
age; and he must be a native of the country. 

In a comparison of these cases with the government of 
England, the difference when applied to the latter amounts 
to an absurdity. Iu England, the person who exercises this 
prerogative is often a ioroigner; always half a foreigner, 
and always married to a foreigner. He is never in full 
natural or political connexion with the country, is not res¬ 
ponsible for any thing, and becomes of age at eighteen 
years; yet such a person is permitted to form foreign alli¬ 
ances, without even the knowledge of the nation; and to 
make war and peace without its consent. 

But this is not all. Though such a person cannot disposo 
of the government, in the manner of a testator, he dictates 
the marriage connexions, which, in effect, accomplishes a 
great part of the same end. He cannot directly bequeath 
half the government to Prussia, but he can form a marriage 
partnership that will produce the same effect. Under such 
circumstances, it is happy for England that she is not situ¬ 
ated on the continent, or she might, like Holland, fall under 
the dictatorship of Prussia. Holland, by marriage, is a* 
effectually governed by Prussia, as if the old tyranny of 'be¬ 
queathing the government had been the means. 

The presidency in America, (or, os it is sometimes called, 
the executive,) 13 the only office from which a foreigner is 
excluded; and in England, it is the only one to which he i? 
admitted. A foreigner cannot be a member of parliament 
but he may be what is called aking. If there is any reason 
for excluding foreigners, it ought to be from those offices 
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where most mischief can be acted, and where, by uniting 
every bias of interest and attachment, the trust is best 
seenred. 

Bat as nations proceed in the great busing of forming 
constitutions, they will examine with more precision into the 
nature and business of that department winch is called die 
executive. What the legislative and judicial departments 
arc, every one can sec ; but with respect to what, m Europe, 
is called the executive, as distinct from those two, it is either 
a political superfluity, or a chaos of unknown things. 

Some kind of official department, to which reports shall he 
made from different parts of the nation, or from abroad, to 
be laid before the national representatives, is all that is 
necessary; but there is qp consistency in calling this the 
executive; neither can it lie considered in any other light 
than as inferior to the legislature. The sovereign authority 
in any country is the power of making laws, and every thing 
else is au official department. 

Next to the arrangement of die principles and the organi¬ 
zation of the several parts of a constitution, is the provieioD 
to be made for the supportof the persons to whom the nation 
shall confide the administration of the constitutional powers. 

A nation can have no right to the time and services of any 
person at his own expense, whom it may choose to employ 
or intrust in any department whatever; neither can any 
reason be given for making provision for the support of any 
one part of the government and not for the other. 

But, admitting that the honor of being intrusted with any 
part of a government, is to he considered a sufficient reward, 
it ought to be so to every person alike. If the members of 
the legislature of any country axe to serve at their own 
expense, that which is called the executive, whether mon¬ 
archical, or by any other name, ought to servo in like manner. 
It is inconsistent to pay the one, and accept theserviee of the 
other gratis. 

In America, every department in the government is 
decendy provided For; but no one is extravagantly paid. 
Every member of congress, and of the state assemblies, is 
allowed a sufficiency for hie expenses. Whereas, in England, 
a most prodigal provision is made for the support of one 
part of the government, and none for the other; the con¬ 
sequence of which is, that the one ia furnished with the 
means of corruption, and the other ia put into the condition 
of being corrupted. Loss thon a fn-.rtb part of such expense, 
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applied as it U in America, would remedy a great part of the 
corruption, 

Another reform in the American constitutions is, the ex¬ 
ploding all oaths of personality. The oath of allegiance is 
to the nation only. The putting any individual as a figure 
fora nation is improper. The happiness of a nation is the 


lor a nation is improper, ine happiness oi a nation is the 
first object, and therefore the intention of an oath of allegi¬ 
ance ought not to be obscured by being figuratively takeu, 
to, or in tbe name of, any person. The oath, called the civic 
oath, in France, viz. the “nation, the law f and the hingf 
is improper. If taken at all, it ought to be as in America, 
to the nation only. The law may or may not be good ; but, 
in this place, it can have no other meaning, than as being 
conducive to the happiness of the nation, and therefore is 
included in it. Tho remainder of the oath is improper, on 
the ground that ail personal oaths ought to be abolished. 
They are the remains of tyranny on one part, and slavery on 
the other; and the name of the Creator ought not to be in¬ 
troduced to witness the degradation of his creation; or if 
taken, as is already mentioned, as figurative of the nation, it 
is in this place redundant. But whatever apology may be 
made for oaths at the first establishment of a government, 
they ought not to be permitted afterwards. If a government 
requires the support of Oaths, it is a sign that it is not worth 
supporting, and ought not to bo supported. Hake govern¬ 
ment what it ought to be, and it will support itself. 

To conclude this part of tbc subject. One of the greatest 
improvements that has been made for tbe perpetual security 
and progress of constitutional liberty is tbe provision which 
the new constitutions make for occasionally revising, alter- 
ingand amending them. 

The principle upon which Mr. Burke formed his political 
creed, that “ of binding and controlling postoritg to the aid 
of time y and renouncing and abdicating the right* of all 
posterity for ever” is now become too detestable to be made 
a subject of debate; and, therefore, 1 pass it over with no 
other notice than exposing it. 

Government is butnow Beginning to be known. Hitherto 
it has been the mere exercise of power, which forbade all 
effectual inquiry into rights, an cLgrou nd g d itself wholly on 
possession. While the enemy or liberty was its jud^e, the 
progress of its principles must have been small indeed. 

The constitutions of America, and also that of France, 
have either fixed a period for their revision, or laid down 
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the mode by which improvements shall be made. It is per¬ 
haps impossible to establish any thing that combines prin¬ 
ciples with opinions and practice, which the progiess of 
circumstances, through a length of years, will not in some 
measure derange, or render inconsistent; and, therefore, to 
prevent inconveniences accumulating, till they discourage 
reformations or provoke revolutions, it is best to regulate 
them as they occur. The rights of man are the rights of all 
generations of men, and cannot be monopolized by any. 
Tliat which is worth following, will he followed for the sake 
of its worth ; and it is in this that its security lies, and not 
in any conditions with which it may he incumbered. When 
a man leaves property to his heirs, lie does not connect it 
with an obligation that they shall accept it. "Why then 
should we do otherwise with respect to constitutions? 

The best constitution that could now he devised, consis¬ 
tent with the condition of the present moment, may be lar 
short of that excellence whicn a few years may afford. 
There is a morning of reason rising upon man f on the sub¬ 
ject of government, that has not appeared "before. As the 
barbarism of the present old governments expiree, the moral 
condition of nations, with respect to each other, will be 
changed. Man will not be brought up with the savage 
idea of considering his species as enemies, because the acci* 
dent of birth gave the individuals existence in countries 
distinguished by different nameB ; and as constitutions have 
always some relation to external as well as to domestic cir¬ 
cumstances, the means of benefiting by every change, for¬ 
eign or domestic, should he a part of every constitution. 

We already see an alteration in the national disposition 
of England and France towards each other, which, when 
we look; back only a few years, is itself a revolution. Who 
could have foreseen, or who would have believed, that a 
French national assembly would ever have been a popular 
toast in England, or that a friendly alliance of the two 
nations should become the wish of either? It shows, that 
man, were he not corrupted by governments, is naturally 
the friend of man, and that human nature is not of itself 
vicious. That spirit of jealousy and ferocity, which the 
governments of tne two countries inspired, and which they 
rendered subservient to the purpose of taxation, is now 
yielding to the dictates of reason, interest, and humanito 1 . 
The trade of courts is beginning to bo understood, and the 
affectation of mystery, with p" 1 the artificial sorcery by 
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which they ImpoBed upon mankind, ia on the decline. It 
has received iis death wound; and though it may linger, it 
will expire. 

Government ought to he as much open to improvement 
as any thing which appertains to man, instead of which it 
has been monopolized from age to ago, by the most ignorant 
and vicious of the human race. Need any other proof 
of their wretched management, than the excess of debt and 
taxes with which eveiy nation groans, and the quarrelB into 
which they have precipitated the world 1 

Just emerging from such a barbarous condition, it is too 
soon to determine to what extent of improvement govern¬ 
ment may yet be carried. For what we can foresee, all 
Europe may form bnt one grand republic, and man be free 
of the whole. 




CHAPTER V. 

WATS AND MEANS OF FMFKOVINO THE QONDTITON OF E DEO PE 
INTERSrEKSKD WITH MISCELLANEOUS OBSERVATIONS. 

In contemplating a subject that embraces with equatorial 
magnitude the whole region of humanity, it is impossible to 
confine the pursuit in any one single direction. It takes 
ground on every character and condition that appertains to 
man, and blends the individual, the nation, and the worid. 

From a small Bpark, kindled in America, a flame has arisen, 
not to be extinguished. Without consuming, like the ultimo 
ratio regmihj it winds its progress from nation to nation, and 
conquerp by a silent operation. Man finds himself changed, 
he scarcely perceives how, He acquires a knowledge or his 
rights by attending justly to his interest, and discovers in 
the event, that the strength and powers of despotism consist 
wholly in the fear of resisting it, and that, in oraor “ to be free, 
it is sufficient that he wills it” 

Having in all the preceding parts of thin work endeavored 
to establish a system of principles as a basis on which gov¬ 
ernments ought to be erected, I shall proceed in this, to the 
ways and means of rendering them into practice. But in 
order to introduce this part of the subject.with more propriety 
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and stronger effect, some preliminary observations, dedncible 
from, or connected with those principles, are necessary. 

Whatever the form or constitution of government may be, 
it ought to have no other object than the general happiness, 
"When, instead of this, it operates to create and increase 
wretchedness in any of the parts of society, it is on a wrong 
system, and reformation is necessary. 

Customary language has classed the condition of man 
under the two descriptions of civilized and uncivilized life. 
To the one it has ascribed felicity and affluence; to the 
other, hardship and want. But, however our imagination 
may be impressed by painting and comparison, it is never¬ 
theless true, that a great portion of mankind, in wlmt are 
called eivilized countries, are in a state of poverty and 
wretchedness, far below the condition of an Indian. I speak 
not of one country, but of all. It is so in England, it is so 
all over Europe. Let ns inquire into the cause. 

It lieB not in any natural defect in the principles of civili¬ 
zation, but in preventing those principles having an univer¬ 
sal operation; the consequence of which is, a perpetual sys¬ 
tem of war and expense, that drains the country and defeats 
the general felicity of which civilization is capable. 

All the European governments (France now excepted,) 
arc constructed, not on the principle of universal civilization, 
but on the reverse of it. So far as those governments relate 
to each other, they arc in the same condition as we conceive 
of savage uncivilized life; they put themselves beyond the 
law, ub well of God as of man, and are, with respect to 
principle and reciprocal conduct, like bo many individuals in 
a state of nature. 

The inhabitants of every country, under the civilization 
of lawB, easily associate together; but governments being in 
an uncivilized state, and almost continually at war, they 
pervert the abundance which civilized life produces, to carry 
on the uncivilized part to a greater extent. By thus ingraft¬ 
ing the barbarism of government upon the internal civiliza¬ 
tion of a country, it draws from the latter, and more espe¬ 
cially from the poor, a great portion of those earnings which 
should be applied to their subsistence and comfort. Apart 
from all rcnectiona of morality and philosophy, it is ft 
melancholy fact, that more than one fourth of the labor 
of mankind is annually consumed by this barbarous gvs* 
tern. 

What lias served to continue this evil, is the pecuniary 
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advantage, which all the governments of Europe have found 
in keeping up this state of uncivilization. It affords to them 
pretences for power and revenue, for which there would he 
neither occasion nor apology, if the circle of civilization 
were rendered complete. Civil government alone, or the 
government of laws, is not productive of pretences for many 
taxes; it operates at home, directly under the eye of the 
country, and precludes the possibility of much imposition. 
But when the scene is laid on the uncivilized contention of 
governments, the field of pretences is enlarged, and the 
country, being no longer a judge, is open to every imposition 
which governments please to act. 

Xot a thirtieth, scarcely a fortieth part of the taxes which 
are raised in England, are cither occasioned by, or applied 
to the purposes of civil government. It is not difficult to 
sec that the whole which the actual government does in this 
respect, is to enact laws, and that the country administers 
ana executes them, at its own expense, by means of magis¬ 
trates, juries, sessions, and assize, over and above the taxes 
which it pays. 

In this view of the case, we have two distinct characters 
of government; the one, the civil government, or the gov¬ 
ernment of Laws, which operates at home; the other, the 
court or cabinet government, which operates abroad on the 
rude plan of uncivilized life ; the one attended with little 
charge, the other with boundless extravagance; and so dis : 
tinct are the two, that if the latter were to sink, as it were 
by a sudden opening of the earth, and totally disappear, the 
former would not be deranged. It would still proceed, be¬ 
cause it is the common interest of the nation that it should, 
and all the means arc in practice. 

Be volutions, then, have for their object, a change in the 
moral condition of governments, and with this change the 
burden of public taxes will lessen, and civilization will he 
left to the enjoyment of that abundance, of which it is now 
deprived. 

In contemplating the whole of this sutgect, I extend my 
views into the department of commerce. In all my publican 
tiona, where the matter would admit, I have been an. advo¬ 
cate for commerce, because I am a friend to its effects. It 
is a pacific system, operating to unite mankind, by render¬ 
ing nations, as well as individuals, useful to each other. Aa 
to mere theoretical reformation, I nave never preached it up, 
The most effectual process is that of improving the condition 
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of mao by means of his interest j and it is on this ground 
that I take my stand. 

If commerce were permitted to act to the universal extent 
it is capable of, it would extirpate tlie Bystem of war, and 
produce a revolution in the uncivilized state of governments. 
The invention of commerce has arisen since those govern¬ 
ments began, and is the greatest approach towards universal 
civilization, that has yet been made by any meanB not im¬ 
mediately flowing from moral principles. 

Whatever has a tendency to promote the civil intercourse 
of nations, by an exchange of benefits, is a subject as worthy 
of philosophy as of politics. Commerce is no other than the 
traffic of two persons, multiplied on a scale of numbers; and 
by the same rule that nature intended the intercourse of 
two, she intended that of all, For this purpose she has dis¬ 
tributed the materials of manufactures and commerce, in 
various and distant parts of a nation and of the world ; and 
as they cannot he procured by war so cheaply or so comrao- 
diously as by commerce, she has rendered the latter the 
means of extirpating the former. 

As the two arc nearly the opposites of each other, conse¬ 
quently, the uncivilized state of European governments is 
injurious to commerce. Every kind of destruction or embar¬ 
rassment serves to lessen the quantity, and it matters but 
little in what part of the commercial world the reduction 
begins. Like blood, it cannot be taken from any of tho 
parts, without being taken from the whole mass in circulation, 
and all partake of the loss. When the ability in any nation 
to buy ia destroyed, it equally involve*! the seller. Could 
the government of England destroy the commerce of all 
other nations, she would most effectually ruin her own. 

It is possible that a nation may be the carrier for the 
world, but she cannot be the merchant. She cannot be the 
seller and the buyer of her own. merchandize. The ability 
to buy must reside out of herself; and, therefore, the pros¬ 
perity of any commercial nation is regulated by the pros¬ 
perity of the rest. If they are poor, she cannot be rich; and 
her condition, be it what it may, is an index of the height 
of the commercial tide in other nations. 

That the principles of commerce, and its universal opera¬ 
tion may be understood, without understanding the practice, 
is a position that reason will not deny: and it is on this 
ground only that I argue the subject. It is one thing in 
the counting-house, in tho world it is another. With re- 
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Bpect to its operation, it must necessarily to contemplated 
as a reciprocal thing, that only one half its powers resides 
within the nation, and that tne whole is as effectually de¬ 
stroyed by destroying the half that resides without, as if the 
destruction had heen committed on that which is within, for 
neither can act without the other. 

"When in the last, as well as in the former wars, the com 
merce of England sur.Jc, it was because the general quantity 
was lessened everywhere; and it now rises because com* 
merce is in a rising state in every nation. If England, at 
this day, imports and exports more than at any other period, 
the nations with which she trades must necessarily do the 
same; lmr imports are their export*, and vice versa . 

There can be no such thing as a nation flourishing alone 
in commerce ; she can only participate ; and the destruction 
of it in any part must noccasarily affect all. When, there¬ 
fore, governments arc at war, the attack is made upon the 
common stock of commerce, and the consequence is tho 
same as if each had attacked his own. 

The present increase of commerce is not to be attributed 
to ministers, or to any political contrivances, but to its own 
natural operations in consequence of peace. The regular 
markets had been destroyed, tbc channels of trade broken 
up, and the high road of the seas infested with robbers of 
every nation, and the attention of the world called to other 
objects. Those interruptions have ceased, and peace has 
restored the deranged condition of things to their proper 
order.* 

It is worth remarking, that every nation reckons the 
balance of trade in its own favor ; and therefore something 
must be irregular in the common ideas upon this subject. 

The fact, however is true, according to what is called a 
balance; and it is from this cause that commerce is u:river- 
sally supported. Every nation feels the advantage, or it 
would abandon the practice: bat the deception lies in tho 
mode of making up the accounts, and attributing what are 
called profits to a wrong cause. 

* In America the Increase of commerce ib greater in proportion than La 
England. It 1 b p at this time, at least one half more than at any period prior to 
the revolution. The greatest number of vessel* cleared oat of tho port of 
Philadelphia, before the commencement of the wu, was between eight and 
Time hundred. In the year 1788, the number was upwards of twelve hundred. 
Ab the state of FennAjlvania is estimated M an eighth port of the United 
States in population, the whole number of ve§&el9 must now be nearly ten 
thousand. 
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Mr. Pitt has sometimes amused himself, by showing what 
lie called a balance of trade from the custom-louse hooks. 
Tliis mode of calculation, not only affords no rule that is 
true, hut one that is false. 

In the firet place, every cargo that departs from the 
custom-house, appears on the hooka as an export; and 
according to the custom-house balance, the losses at sea, and 
by foreign failures, are all reckoned on the aide of the profit, 
because they appear ae exports. 

Second, Because the importation by the smuggling trade 
does not appear on the custom-house books, to arrange 
against the exports. 

No balance, therefore, os applying to superior advantages, 
can be drawn from these documents; and if wo examine the 
natural operation of commerce, the idea is fallacious: and 
if true, would soon be injurious, The great support of com¬ 
merce consists iu the balance being a level of benefits among 
all nations. 

Two merchants of different nations trading together, will 
both become rich, and each makes the balance in hta own 
favor; consequently they do not get rich out of each other; 
and it is the same with respect to the nations in which, thev 
reside. The case mu6t be, that each nation umsi get ricn 
out of its own means, and increase that riches by something 
which it procures fioin another in exchange. 

If a merchant in England sends an article of English 
manufacture abroad, which costs him a shilling at homo, 
and imports something which sells for two, he makes a 
balance of one shilling in hi& own favor r but this is noi 
gained out of the foreign nation, or the foreign merchant 
for lie also does the same by the article ho receives, and 
neither has a balance of advantage upon the other. The 
original value of the two articles in tneir piopcr countries 
were but two shillings j but by changing their places, they 
acquire a new idea of value, equal to double what they had 
at first, and that increased value is equally divided. 

There is no otherwise a balance on foreign than on do¬ 
mestic commerce. The merchants of London and Newcastle 
trade on the same principle, aa if they resided in different 
nations, and make tneir balances in the same manner: yet 
London does not get rich out of Newcastle, any more than 
Newcastle out of London: but coals, the merchandize of 
Newcastle, have an additional value at London, and London 
merchandize has the same at Newcastle. 
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Though the principle of all commerce is the same, the 
domestic, in a national view, is the part the moat beneficial; 
because tho whole of the advantages, on both sides, rest 
within tho nation ; whereas, in foreign commerce, it ia only 
a participation of one half. 

The most unprofitable of all commerce, is that connected 
with foreign dominion. To a few individuals it may be 
beneficial, merely because it is commerce ; but to the nation 
it is a loss. The expense of maintaining dominion more 
than absorbs the profits of any trade. It does not increase 
the general quantity in the world, but operates to lessen it; 
and as a greater mass would be afloat by relinquishing do¬ 
minion, the participation without the expense would be more 
valuable than a greater quantity with it. 

But it is impossible to engross commerce by dominion; 
and therefore it ia still more fallacious. It cannot exist in 
confined channels, and necessarily breaks out by regular or 
irregular means that defeat the attempt, and to succeed 
would be still worse. France, since the revolucion, has been 
more than indifferent as to foreign possessions; and other 
nations will become the same when they investigate the sub¬ 
ject with respect to commerce. 

To the expense of dominion is to be added chat of navies, 
and when the amount of the two is subtracted from the- 
profits of commerce, it will appear, that what is called the 
balance of trade, even admitting it to exist, is not enjoyed 
by the nation, but absorbed by the government. 

The idea of having navies for the protection of commerce, 
is delusive. It is putting the means of destruction for the 
means of protection. Commerce needs no other protection 
than the reciprocal Interest which every nation feels in sup¬ 
porting it—it is common stock—it exists by a balance of 
advantages to all; and the only interruption it meets, is from 
the present uncivilized state of governments, and which ia 
its common interest to reform,* 

Quitting this subject, I now proceed to other matters.— 
As it ia necessary to include England in the prospect of a 
general reformation, it is propeT to inquire into tne defects 

* When I saw Hr- mode of o&tirn&tin^ tho bailee of trade, iiv 

ono of hip parliamentary speeches, be appeared to rna to know nothing 
or the nature and Interest of commerce; and no man hag more wantonly 
tortured it than himself. During a period of pence, it has been &htwklc<t 
with the calaiuities of war. Three times has it been thrown Into stagna^ 
lion, und the vessels? nn Trimmed tjy iiiipr^Kfling', within lsaa than four years 
uf peace* 
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•of its government. It is only by each nation reforming its 
own, tliat the whole can bo improved, and the full benefit of 
reformation enjoyed. Only partial advantages can flow 
from partial reforms. 

France and England are the only two countries in Europe 
where a reformation in government could have successfully 
begun. The one secure by the ocean, and the other by the 
immensity of its internal strength, could defy the malig¬ 
nancy of foreign despotism. But it is with revolutions as 
with commerce, the advantages increase by their becoming 
g^ieral, and double to either what each would receive 
alone. 

Ah a new system is now opening to the view of the world, 
the European courts are plotting to counteract it. Alliances, 
contrary to all former systems, are agitating, and a common 
interest of courts is forming against the common interest of 
man. The combination draws a line that runs throughout 
Europe, and presents a case bo entirely new, as to exclude 
all calculations from former circumstances. "White despot¬ 
ism warred with despotism, man had no interest in the 
contest; but in a cause that unites the soldier with the 
citizen, and nation with nation, the despotism of courts, 
though it feels the danger, and meditates revenge, is afraid 
to strike. 

Xo question has arisen within the records of history that 
pressed with the importance of the present. It is not 
whether this or that party shall be in or out, or whig or 
tory, or high or low stiall prevail; but whether man shall 
inherit his rights, and universal civilization take place?— 
Whether the fruits of his labor shall be enjoyed by himself, 
or consumed by the profligacy of governments ?—Wlicthei 
robbery shall be barn shed from courts, and wretchedness 
from countries ? 

When, in countries that are called civilized, we see age 
going to the work-house, and youth to the gallows, some¬ 
thing must he wrong in the system of government. It 
would seem, by the exterior appearance of such countries, 
that all was happiness; but there lieB hidden from the eye 
of common observation, a mass of wretchedness that has 
scarcely any other change, than to expire in poverty or 
infamy. Its entrance into life is marked with tlie presage 
of its fate; and udtil this is remedied, it is in vain to 
punish. 

Civil government does not exist by executions; but in 
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making that provision for the instruction of youth, and the 
support of age, as to exclude, as much aa possible, profligacy 
from the one, and despair from the other. Instead of this, 
the resources of a country are lavished upon kings, upon 
courts, upon hirelings, impoBtore and prostitutes; and even 
the poor themselves, with all their wants upon them, are 
compelled to support the fraud that oppresses them. 

Why is it, that scarcely any are executed but the poor 1 
The fact is a proof, among other things, of a wretchedness in 
their condition. Bred up without morals, and cast upon the 
world without a pro&pect, they are the exposed sacrifice of 
vice and legal barbarity. The millions that are superfluously 
wasted upon governments are moro than sufficient to reform 
those evils, and to benefit the condition of every man in a 
nation, not included in tho purlieus of a court. This I hope 
to make appear in the progress of this work. 

It is the nature of compassion to associate with misfortune. 
In taking up this subject, I seek no recompense—I fear no 
consequences. Fortified with that proud integrity, that 
disdains to triumph or to yield, I will advocate the rights 
of man. 

At an early period, little more than sixteen years of age. 
raw and adventurous, and heated with tho false horoism of 
a master * who had served in a man of war, I began the 
carver of my own fortune, and entered on board the priva¬ 
teer Terrible, captain Death. From this adventure I was 
happily prevented by the affectionate and moral remon¬ 
strance of a good father, who, from his own habits of life, 
being of tho Quaker profession, must have begun to look 
upon me as lost. But the impression, much as it effected at 
the time, began to wear away, and I entered afterwards in 
the privateer, King of Prussia, captain Mendez, and went in 
her to sea. Yet, from such a beginning, and with all the 
inconveniences of early life against me, I am proud to say, 
that with a perseverance undismayed by difficulties, a disin¬ 
terestedness that compels respect, I have not only contributed 
to raise a new empire in the world, founded on a new system 
of government, but I have arrived at an eminence in politi¬ 
cal literature, the most difficult of all lines to succeed and 
excel in, which aristocracy, with all its aids, has not been 
able to reach or to rival. 

Knowing my own heart, and feeling myself, as I now do, 

• Her, William Knowles, master of the grammar aphool at Thetford, In Nov 
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niperior to all tlie tkirmish of party, the inveteracy of in¬ 
terested or mistaken opponents, 1 answer not to falsehood or 
abuse, but proceed to the defects of the English government.* 

■ politics and self-interest bare been m uniformly connected, that the world, 
from bring so often deceived, haa a right to he suspicious of public character!; 
hut with regard to mycclf, I aw perfectly easy on this head. I did not, at my 
first getting out in public life nearly seventeen years ago, turn my thoughts to 
subject* of gorcmiTimt from motives of interest—and my conduct from that 
moment to this, proves the fact. I saw an opportunity in which I thought 1 
could da some good, and I followed exactly what my heart dictated. I neither 
read books, nor studied othor peopled opinions. I thought for tnyflalf. Tha 
civsc nus this: 

During the suspension of the old governments in America, both before and 
ax the breaking Out of hostilities, I was struck with the order and decorum with 
which every tiling was conducted; and impressed with the idea, that a littlo 
more than what society naturally performed, was all the government that was 
necessary, and that monarchy und aristocracy were frauds and impositions 
upon mankind. On those principles I published the pamphlet Common Sense. 
The succor it mot with proa beyond any thing eince the invention of printing. 
I gave a copy-right to crcry state in the union, and the demand ran to not 
less than one hundred thousand copies £ continued the subject in the same 
manner, under the title of The Crisis, till the complete establishment of the 
revolution 

After the declaration of Independence], congress, unanimously and unknown 
to me, appointed me secretary in the foreign department This was agreeable 
to me. because it gave mo an opportunity of seeing Into the abilities or foreign 
courts, nnd their manner of doing business. But a misunderstanding arising 
between congress and mo, roapocting one of their commLasioncrG, then in 
Europe, Mr Silas Deane. I resigned the office. 

When the war ended, [ went from Philadelphia to Bordentown, on the c&at 
bonk of tbo Delaware, where I hare a email place. Congress waa at this time 
at Princeton, fifteen miles distant; and general Washington's headquarters 
were at Rocky-Hill, within the neighborhood of congress, for tbo purpose of 
resigning hi! commission (the object for which ho accepted it being accom¬ 
plished) and of retiring to private life. While bo was on this business, he 
wrote mo the letter which I here subjoin. 


Rocky-Hill, Bcpt 10, 17811, 

I hare learned since I have been at this place, that you arc at Bordentown. 
Whether for the sake of retireraont or economy, I know not. Be it for either, 
for both, or whatever it may, if you will come to this place and partake with 
me, 1 shall be exceedingly happy to see you. 

Your presence may remind congress of your past services to this country* 
and if it is in my power to impress them, command my beat exertions with 
freedom, as they will bo rendered cheerfully by ono, who entertains a lively 
tense of the importance of your works, and who, with much pleasure, subscribe* 
himself, Your dinccro friend, 

Q . CTjjhixqtuh. 

During the war, in the latter end of the year 1760,1 formed to myself the 
design of coming over to England, and communicated it to general Groene, 
who was then la Philadelphia, on his route to the southward, general Wash¬ 
ington being then at too great a distance to communicate will] immediately, 
1 was strongly impressed with the idea that if 1 could get over to England, 
without being known, and only remain Jo safety till 1 could got out a public* 
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I begin with charters and corporations. 

It is a perversion of terms to say, that a charter ^ives 
rights. It operates by a contrary effect, that of taking nghte 
away. Rights are inherently in all the inhabitants; out 
charters, by annulling those rights in the majority, leave 
the right, by exclusion, in the hands of a few. If char¬ 
ters were constructed so as to express in direct terms, 11 that 
every inhabitant , who is not a member of a corporation^ 
shall not exercise the right of voting such charters would 
in the face be charters, not of rights, but of exclusion. The 
effect is the same under the form they now stand; and the 
only persons on whom they operate, aro the persons whom 
they exclude. Those whose rights are guaranteed, by not 
being taken away, exercise no other rights than as members 
of the community they are entitled to without a charter; 
and therefore, all charters have no other than an indirect 
negative operation. They do not give rights to A, but they 
make a difference in favor of A, by taking away the rights 
of B, and consequently are instruments of injustice. 

EIod, I could open the eyes of the couotry with respect to the madness and 
Btupidilj of its government. I saw that the parties in parliament had pitted 
themselves os far as they could go, aad could make do new impression? on 
each other. General Greene entered fully into my views, but the affair of 
Arnold and Andre happening just after, be changed hie mini), and, under 
strong apprehensions for my safety, wrote to mo very preeeingly from Anna' 
polls, in ifaryland, to give up the design, which, with some reluctance, I did. 
Soon after this I accompanied colonel Laurens (son of Mr. Laurens, who was 
then in the Tower) to France, On business from congress. We landed at 
1’Orient, and while I remained there, he being gone forward, a circumstance 
occurred that renewed my former design. An English packet from Falmouth 
to New York, with government despatches on board, was brought into 
rOricnt. That a packet should be taken, is no very extTnOrdinnTy tiling ; hut 
that the despatches should be taken with it will scarcely be credited, as 
they arc always slung at the cabin window, in a bag loaded with canoou ball, 
and ready to be sunk in a moment The fact, however, ia ns I have stated it, 
for the despatches came into my hands, and I read them. The capture, as 
I was informed, succeeded by the following stratagemthe captain of the 
privateer Madame, who spoke English, on coming up with the packet, passed 
himself for the captain of an English frigate, nod invited the captain of tho 
packet on board, which, when done, to sent some of his hands and secured the 
mail Hut be the circumstauccB ot the capture what they may, 1 speak with 
certainty as to the despatches. They were sent up to Paris, to count Verge ti¬ 
nea, and when colonel Laurens and myself returned to America, we took the 
originals to congraa, 

Hj these despatches I saw further into the stupidity of the English cabinet 
than I otherwise could have done, and I renewed my former design. Hut 
colonel Lauren* wn& so unwilling to return alone, more especially, as Among 
other mattcre, he had a charge of upward* of two hundred thousand pounds 
sterling in money, that [ gave in to his wishes, and finally gave up my plan. 
Hut 1 am r ow certain, that if I could have executed it, it would not hare beet, 
•altogerhci un^iTcessfLil. 
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But charters and corporations hare a more extensive evil 
effect than what rotates merely to elections. They aro 
EonrceS of endless contention in the places where they exist; 
and they lessen tlic common rights of national society. A 
native of England, under the operations of thcBc chatters 
and corporations, cannot he said to he an Englishman in the 
full sense of tho word. He is not free of the nation, in the 
same manner that a Frenchman is free of France, and an 
American of America. His rights are circumscribed to the 
town, and, in some cases, to the parish of hiB birth ; and in 
all other parts, though in his native land, he must undergo 
a local naturalisation by purchase, or he is forbidden or ex¬ 
pelled the place. This species of feudality is kept up to 
aggrandize the corporations to the ruin of the towns; and 
the effect is visible. 

The generality of corporation towns aro in a state of soli¬ 
tary decay, and prevented from further ruin only by some 
circumstances in their situation, such as a navigable river, 
or a plentiful surrounding country. As papulation is one 
of the chief sources of wealth, (for without it land itself has 
no value,} every thing which operates to prevent it must 
lessen the value of property; and as corporations have not 
only this tendency, but directly this effect, they cannot but 
be mjuriims. If any policy were to be followed, instead of 
that of general freedom, to every person to settle where he 
chose (as in France or America,) it would bo more consis¬ 
tent to give encouragement to new comers, than to preclude 
their admission by exacting premiums from them.* 

The persona most immediately interested in the abolition 
of corporations, are the inhabitants of the towns where cor¬ 
porations are established. The instances of Manchester, 
Birmingham, and Sheffield, show, by contrast, the injury 
which tnoseGothic institutions are to property and commerce. 
A few examples may bo found, such as that of London, 

” It is difficult to account for the origin of charter nnd corporation towns, 
unless suppose Uiern to have arisen out of T or haring been connected with 
some species of garrison services. The timed in which they began to justify this 
idea. Tho generality of those towns have been garrisons, and the corpora¬ 
tions were charged with the care of the gates of the towns, when do military 
garrison was present. Their refusing or granting rvdmUsicm to strangers, 
which has produced the custom of giving. selling, nnd buying freedom, boa 
more of the nature of garrison authority than civil government. Soldiers ars 
free of all corporations throughout the nation, by tha aarnc propriety that 
every soldier is free of orcrj garrison, a Lid no cibcr persona are. He can fol¬ 
low any employment, with the permission of bia officers, iu any corporation 
Ihrouphnnt the option. 
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whose natural and commercial advantages, ow.ng to its aitua 
tion on the Thames, is capable of bearing up against tho 
political evils of a corporation; bnt in almost all other cnees 
the fatality is too visible to be doubted or denied. 

Though the whole nation is not so directly affected by the 
depression of property in corporation towns as the mnabi 
tantfl themselves, it part akes of the coo sequences. By less¬ 
ening the value of property, the quantity of national com* 
merce is curtailed. Every man is a customer In proportion 
to his ability j and as all parts of a nation trade with each 
other, whatever affects any of the parts, must necessarily 
communicate to the whole. 

As one of the houses of the English parliament is, in a 
great measure, made up by elections from these corporations; 
and as it is unnatural that a pure stream would flow from a 
foul fountain, its vices are but a continuation of the vices 
of it,3 origin. A man of moral honor and good political 
principles, cannot submit to the mean drudgery and dis¬ 
graceful arts, by which such elections are carried. To be a 
successful candidate, he must be destitute of the qualities 
that constitute a just legislator: and being thus disciplined 
to corruption by the mode of entering into parliament, it is 
not to be expected that the representative should be better 
than the man. 

Mr. Burke, in speaking of the English representation, has 
advanced as bold a challenge as ever was given in the days 
of chivalry. “Our representation,*’ says lie, “haa been 
founder /"idly adequate to all the purposes for which a repre¬ 
sentation of the people can be desired or devised. I defy,” 
continues he, “ the enemies of our constitution to show the 
Contrary.” This declaration from a man, who has been in 
constant opposition to all the measures of parliament the 
whole of ms political life, a year or two excepted, is most 
extraordinary, and, comparing him with himself, admits of 
no other alternative, than that be acted against his judgment 
as a member, or has declared contrary to it as an author. 

But it is not in the representation only that the defects lie, 
and therefore I proceed in the next place to aristocracy. 

What is called the house of peers, ie constituted on a ground 
very similar to that, against which there is a law in other 
cases. It amounts to a combination of persons in one com¬ 
mon interest. No reason can be given, why a house of le^ifr 
lation should be composed entirely of men whose occupation 
consists in letting lauded property, tMn why it should ba 
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composed of those who hire, or of brewers, or bakers, or any 
other separate class of men. 

Hr. ifurke calls this house, w the great ground and pillar 
df security to the landed interest” Let us examine this idea. 

What pillar of security doea the landed interest require, 
more than any other interest in the state, or what right has 
it to a distinct and separate representation from the. general 
interest of a nation. 1 The only use to be made of this power, 
(and which it has always maae,} is to ward off taxes from 
itself, and throw the burden upon such articles of consump¬ 
tion by which itself would be least affected. 

That this has been the consequence (and will always be the 
consequence of constructing governments on combinations,) 
i6 evident, with respect to England, from the history of its 
taxes. 

Kot withstanding taxes have increased and multiplied upon 
eveiy article of common consumption, the land tax, which 
more particularly affects this “ pillar,” has diminished. In 
1798, the amount of the land-tax was 1,950,000£. which is 
ha lf a million less than it produced almost a hundred yearn 
ago, no twit list and i rig the rentals are in many instance doubled 
since that period. 

Before the coming of the Hanoverians, the taxes were di¬ 
vided in nearly equal proportions between the land and arti¬ 
cles of consumption, the land bearing rather the largest 
share; but since that, era, nearly thirteen millions annually 
of new taxes have been thrown upon consumption. The 
consequence of which has been a constant increase in the 
number and wretchedness of the poor, and in the amount of 
the poor-rates- Yet here again the burden does not fall in 
equal proportions on the aristocracy with the rest of tlie 
community. Their residences, whether in town or country, 
are not mixed with the habitations of the poor.—They live 
apart from distress, and the expense of relieving it. It is in 
manufacturing towns and laboring villages that those burdens 
press the heaviest; in many of which it is one class of poor 
supporting another. 

Several of the most heavy and productive taxes are so 
contrived, as to give an exemption to this pillar, thus stand* 
ing in its own defence. The tax upon beer browed for sale 
does not affect the aristocracy, who brew their own beer free 
of this duty. It falls only on those who have not conven- 
icncy or ability to brew, and who must purchase it in small 
quantities. But what will mankind think of the justice of 
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taxation, when thej know, that this tax alone, from which 
the aristocracy are from circumstances exempt, is nearly 
equal to the whole of the land-tax, being in the year 1788, 
and it ia not less now, 1,666,152?, and with its proportion of 
the taxes on malt and hops, it exceeds it. That a Bingle ar¬ 
ticle thus partially consumed, and that chiefly by the work¬ 
ing part, should be subject to a tax equal to that on the 
whole rental of a nation, iB, perhaps, a fact not to be paral¬ 
leled in the history of revenues. 

This is one of the consequences resulting from a house of 
legislation, composed on the ground of a combination of 
common interest ; for whatever their separate politics as to 
parties may be, in this they are united. Whether a combi¬ 
nation acts to raise the price of an article for sale, or the 
rate of wages ; or whether it acts to throw taxes from itself 
upon another class of the community, the principle and the 
effect are the same: and if the one be illegal, it will be 
difficult to show that the other ought to exist. 

It is no use to say, that taxes arc first, proposed in the 
hotiBe of commons; for ax the other house has always a 
negative, it can always defend itself; and it would be ridi¬ 
culous to suppose that ita acquiescence in the measures to 
be proposed were not understood beforehand. Besides 
which, it has obtained so much influence by borough traffic, 
and so many of its relations and connexions are distributed 
on both sides of the commons, as to give it, besides an abso¬ 
lute negative in the house, a prepondcrancy in the other, in 
all matters of common concern. 

It is difficult to discover what is meant by the landed in¬ 
terest , if it does not raeao a combination of aiistocratical 
landholders, opposing their own pecuniary interest to that 
of the farmer, and every branch of trade, commerce, and 
manufacture. In all other respects, it is the only interest that 
needs no partial protection. It enjoys the general protec¬ 
tion of the world. Every individual, high or low, is inter¬ 
ested in the fruits of the earth ; men, women, and children, 
i>f all ages and degrees, will turn out to assist the farmer, 
ratiier than a harvest should not be got in; and they will 
not act thus by any other property. It is the only one for 
which the common prayer of mankind is put up, and the 
only one that can never fail from the want of means. It is 
the interest, not of the policy, but of the existence of man, 
and when it ceases, he must cease to be. 

No other interest in a nation stands on the same united 
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support Commerce, manufactures, arts, sciences, and every 
thing else, compared with this are supported but in parts, 
Tlieir prosperity or their decay has not the same universal 
influence. When the valleys laugh and sing, it is not the 
farmer only, but all creation that rejoices. It is a prosperity 
that excludes all envy ; and this cannot be said oi any tiling 
else. 

Why then does Hr. Burke talk of his house of peers, as 
‘-he pillar of the landed interest! Were that pillar to sink 
into the earth, the same landed property would continue, 
and the same ploughing, sowing, ana reaping would go on. 
The aristocracy arc not the farmers who work the land, and 
raise the produce, but arc the mere consumers of the rent; 
and wheu compared with the active world, are the drones, 
a seraglio of males, who neither collect the honey nor form 
the hive, but exist only for lazy enjoyment. 

Mr. Burke, in his first essay, called aristocracy, u the 
Gorinth ian capital of polished society” Towards completing 
the figure, he has now added thcypiKar, but still the Base is 
wanting; and whenever a nation chooses to act a Samson, 
not a blind, but bold, down goes the temple of Dagon, the 
lords and the Philistines. 

If a house of legislation is to be composed of men of one 
close, for tbe purpose of protecting a distinct interest, all 
the other interests should have the same. The inequality 
as well as the burden of taxation, arises from admitting it 
in one case and not in all. Had there been a house of farm¬ 
ers, there had been no game laws; or a house of merchants 
and manufacturers, the taxes had neither been so unequal 
nor so excessive. It is from the power of taxation being in 
the hand6 of those who can Burow so great a part of it from 
their own shoulders, that it has raged without a check. 

Hen of small or moderate estates, are more injured by the 
taxes being thrown on articles of consumption, than they 
ore eased By warding it from landed property, for the faJ 
lowing reasons: 

1st, They consume more of the productive taxable 
articles, in proportion to their property, than those of large 
estates. 

2d, Tlieir residence is chiefly in towns, and their property 
in houses; and the increase ot the poor-rates, occasioned by 
taxes on consumption, is in much greater proportion than 
the land-tax has been favored. In Birmingham, the poor- 
rates are not less than seven ah ill in ire in the oound.' From 
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this, as is already observed, the aristocracy ore in a great 
measure exempt. 

These are but a part of the mischiefs flowing from the 
wretched scheme of a house of peers. 

As a combination, it can always throw a considerable 
portion of taxes from itself; aft an hereditary house, account 
able to no body, it resembles a rotten borough, whose con¬ 
sent is to be courted by intercat. There are but few of its 
members, who are not in some mode or other participators, 
or disposers of the public money. One turns a candlediolder 
or a lord in waiting; another a lord of the bed-chamber, a 
groom of the stole, or any in significant nominal office, to 
which a salary is annexed, paid out of the public taxes, 
and which avoids the direct appearance of corruption. 
Such situations are derogatory to the character of a man ; 
and where they can be bu omit ted to, honor cannot reside. 

To all these are to be added the numerous dependants, 
the long list of the younger branches and distant relations, 
who are to he provided for at the public expense: in short, 
were an estimation to be made of the charge of the aristo¬ 
cracy to a nation, it will be found nearly equal to that of 
supporting the poor. The duke of Richmond alone (and 
there are cases similar to his) takes away as much for him¬ 
self, as would maintain two thousand poor and aged persons. 
Ib it, then, any wonder that- under such a system of 
government, taxes and rates have multiplied to their present 
extent 1 


In stating these matters, I speak an open and disinterested 
language, nictated hy no passion but that of humanity. To 
me, who have not only refused oflerB, because I tnought 
them improper, but have declined rewards I might with 
reputation have accepted, it is no wonder that meanness and 
imposition appear disgusting. Independence is my happi¬ 
ness, and I view things as they arc, without regard to place 
or person; my country is the world, and my religion is to 
do good. 

Mr, Burke/in speaking of the aristocratical law of primo¬ 
geniture, says, “It is the standard law of our landed inheri¬ 
tance : and which, without question, has a tendency, and I 
think, continues he, “a happy tendency to preserve a 
character of weight and consequence.” 

Mr. Burke may call this law what he pleases, hut humanity 
and impartial reflection will pronounce it a law of brutal 
injustice. Were we not accustomed to the daily practice, and 
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did we only hear of it, os tho law of some distant part ot 
the world, we should conclude that tlic legislators of such 
countries had not arrived at a state of civilization. 

As to preserving a character of weight and consequence , 
the case appears to me directly the reverse. It is an attaint 
upon character ; a sort of privateering upon family property. 
It may have weight among dependant tenants, but it gives 
none on a scale of national, and much leas of universal 
character. Speaking for myself, my parents were not able 
to give me a shilling, beyond what they gave me in educa¬ 
tion ; and to do this they distressed themselves; yet I possess 
more of what is called consequence, in the world, than any 
one in Mr. Burke’s catalogue of aristocrats. 

Having thus glanced at eomo of the defects of the two 
houses of parliament, I proceed to what is called the crown, 
upon which I shall be very concise. 

It signifies a nominal office of a million sterling a-year, 
the business of which consists in receiving the money. 
"Whether the person be wise or foolish, sane or insane, a 
native or a foreigner, matters not. Every ministry acts upon 
the same idea that Mr. Burke writes, namely, that the people 
must be hoodwinked, and held in superstitious ignorance oy 
some bugbear or other ; and what ia called the crown answer a 
this purpose, and therefore it answers all the purposes to be 
expected from it. This is more than can be said of the other 
two branches. 

The hazard to which this office is exposed in all countries, 
is not from any thing that can happen to the man, but from, 
what may happen to the nation ; the danger of its coming to 
its senses. 

It has been customary to call the crown the executive power, 
and the custom has continued, though the reason has ceased. 

It was called the executive , because he whom it signified 
used formerly to sit in the character of a judge, in adminis¬ 
tering or executing the Iqwb. The tribunals were then a part 
of the court. The power, therefore, which is now calico the 
judicial, was what is called the executive; aud, conse¬ 
quently, one or tho other of the terms is redundant, and one 
of the offices useless. When we speak of the crown now, it 
means nothing; it signifies neither a judge nor a general: 
besides which, it is the laws that govern, and not the man. 
The old terms are kept up, aud give an uppearanco of conse¬ 
quence to empty forms: and the only effect they have is that 
of increasing cxocoacs. 
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Before I proceed to the means of rendering government* 
more conducive to the general kappinesB of mankind, than 
they arc at present, it will not be improper to take a review 
of the progress of taxation in England. 

It is a general idea, that when taxes arc once laid on, they 
are never taken off. However true this may have been of 
late, it was not always so. Either, therefore, the people of 
former times were more watchful over government than those 
of the present, or government was administered with less 
extravagance. 

It is now seven hundred years since the Norman conquest, 
and the establishment of what is called the crown. Taking 
this portion of time in seven separate periods of one hundred 
years each, the amount of the annual taxes, at each period, 
will be as follows: 


A tumal amo unt of taxes levied by William the conqueror, beginning 
in the year 1066, ...... £400,000 

Annual amount of taxes at one hundred years from th* conquest, 

(1130). 200,000 

Annual amount of taxes it two hundred years from tbs conquest, 

(1 <im . 160,000 

Annual amount of taxes at three hundred years from tbo conquest, 

(1366).ISO, 000 

Annual amount of taxes at four hundred years from the conquest, 

(1466). 100,000 

These statements, and those which follow, are taken, from 
sir John Sinclair’s history of the Revenue; by which it 
appears, that taxes continued decreasing for four hundred 
years, at the expiration of which time they were reduced 
three-fourths, viz. from four hundred thousand pounds to 
one hundred thousand. The people of England, of the pre¬ 
sent day, have a traditionary and historical idea of the 
bravery of their ancestors; but whatever their virtues or 
vices might have been, they certainly were a people who 
would not be imposed upon, and who kept government in 
awe as to taxation, if not as to principle. Though they 
were not able to expel the monarchical usurpation, they re¬ 
stricted it to a public economy of taxes. 

Let us now review the remaining three hundred years. 

Annual amount of taxes at five hundred years from the conquest, 

(1B6S).. . £600,000 

Annual amount of taxes at blx hundred years from the conquest, 

(1666). 1,800,000 

Annual amount of taxes at the oreaent time, (17PI) ' . . 17,000,000 
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The difference between the first four hundred years and 
the last three, is so astonishing, as to warrant the opinion, 
that the national character of tnc English has changed. It 
would have been impossible to have dragooned the former 
English into the excess of taxation that now exists; and 
when it is considered that the pay of the army, the navy, 
and of all the revenue-officers, i& the Eame now as it was 
above a hundred years ago, when the taxes were not above 
a tenth part of what they are at present, it appears impos¬ 
sible to account for the enormous increase ana expenditure, 
on any other ground than extravagance, corruption, and 
intrigue.* 


* Several of the court newspapers have of late made frequent mention of 
Wat Tyler. That bis memory should be Induced bj court sycophants, and all 
those who live on the spoil of a public, is not to be wondered at. He was, 
however, the means of checking the rage and Injustice of taxation in hUtime, 
and the nation owed much to his valor. The history is concisely this ;—in the 
time of Richard II. a poll-tax was levied, of one shilling per bead upon every 
person in the nation, of whatever class or condition, on poor as well as rich, 
above the age of fifteen years. If any fuvor was shown in the law, it was to 
the rich rather than the poor; as no person could be charged more than 
twenty shillings for himself, family and servants, though ever so numerous— 
while all other families, under the number of twenty, were charged per bead. 
Poll-taxes had always been odious—but this being also oppressive and unjust, 
it excited, as it naturally must, universal detestation among the poor and mid¬ 
dle classes. The person known by the name Of Wat Tyler, and whose proper 
name was Walter, and a lyler by trade, lived at Deptford. The gatherer of the 
poll-tax, on coming to bin house, demanded a tax for one or his daughters, 
whom Tyler declared was under the age of fifteen. The Ux-gntherer insisted 
in satisfying himself, and began an indecent examination of the girl, which 
enraging the father, lie struck him with a hammer, that brought him to the 
ground, and was the cause of his death. 

This circumstance served to bring the discontents to an issue. The inhabi 
tants of the neighborhood espoused the cause of Tyler, who, lu a few days, 
was joined, according to some historians, by upwards of fifty thousand men, 
and chosen their chief. With this force he marched to London, to demand an 
abolition of the tax, and a redress of other grievances. The court, finding 
itself id a forlorn condition, and unable to make resistance, agreed, with 
Richard at its head, to hold a conference with Tyler in Smithfield, making 
many fair professions, courlTcr-likc, of its disposition to redress the oppres¬ 
sions. While Richard and Tyler were in conversation on Lbene matters, each 
being on horseback, Walworth, then mayor of London, and one of the crea¬ 
tures of Ihc court, watched an opportunity, and, like a cowardly asaaMin, 
slabbed Tyler with a dagger—and two or three others falling upon him, ho 
was instantly sacrificed. 

Tyler appears to hare been an intrepid, disinterested man, with respect to 
himself. All bis proposals made to Rich aid, ware on a more Just and pnblio 
ground, than those which had been made to John by the baToni; and not¬ 
withstanding the sycophancy of historians, and men like Hr. Burke, who seek 
to gloss over a base actioD of the court by traducing Tyler, hU fame will out¬ 
live their falsehood. If the haTons merited a monument to be erected he 
Uunmejmede, Tyler merit* ouo in Smithfield. 
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With the revolution of 1688, and more so since the Hano¬ 
ver succession, came the destructive system, of continental 
intrigues, and the rage for foreign ware and foreign domi¬ 
nion ; systems of such secure mystery, that the expenses 
admit of no accounts; a single line stands for millions. To 
what excess taxation might have extended, had not the 
French revolution contributed to break up the system, and 
put an end to pretences, is impossible to 6ay. Viewed as 
that revolution ought to be, as the fortunate means of lessen¬ 
ing the load of taxes of both countries, it ie of as much im¬ 
portance to England aB to France j and, if properly improved 
to all the advantages of which Jt is capable, and to which 
it leads, deserves as much celebration in the one country aB 
the other. 

In pursuing this subject, I shall begin with the matter 
that first presents itself, that of lessening the burden of taxes; 
and shall then add such matters and propositions, respecting 
the three countries of England, France and America, as the 
present prospect of things appears to justify; I mean an 
alliance of the three, for the purposes that will bo mentioned 
in their proper places. 

What has happened may happen again. By the state¬ 
ment before shown, of the progress of taxation, it is seen, 
that taxes have been lessened to a fourth part of what they 
had formerly been. Though the present circumstances do 
not admit of the B&me reduction, yet they admit of such a 
beginning, as may accomplish that end in less time, than in 
the former ease. 

The amount of taxes for the year, ending at Michaelmas, 
1778, was as follows; 


Lard tix. 

Customs. 

Excise (including old end new melt) 

Bt&mpo. 

UUcelluMou* taxes snd Incidents 


£1,000,000 
3,780,274 
«,781,727 
1,378,214 
1,803,786 


£18,872,070 


Since the year 1788, upwards of one million, new taxes, 
have been laid on, besides the produce of the lotteries; and 
as the taxes have in general been more productive since 
than before, the amount may be taken, in round numbers, 
*t £17,000,000. 

N. K The expense of collection and the drawbacks, 
which together amount to nearly two millions, are paid out 
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of the gross amount ; and the above is the net sum paid into 
the exchequer. 

The sum of seventeen millions is applied to two different 
purposes; the one to pay the interest of the national debt, 
the other to pay the current expenses of each year. About 
nine millions are appropriated to the former; and the re¬ 
mainder, being nearly eight millions, to the latter. As to 
the million, said to he applied to the reduction of the debt, 
it is so much like paying with one hand and taking out with 
the other, as not to ment much notice. 

It happened, fortunately for France, that she possessed 
national domains for paying off her debt, and thereby 
lessening her taxes; but as this is not the case in Eng¬ 
land, her reduction of taxes can only take place by reduc¬ 
ing the current expenses, which may now he done to the 
amount of four or five millions annually, as will hereafter 
appear. When this is accomplished, it will more than 
eounterbalance the enormous charge of the American war ; 
and the saving will be from the same source from whence 
the evil arose. 

As to the national debt, however heavy the interest may 
be in taxes, yet, as it seems to keep alive a capital, useful to 
commerce, it balances by its effects a considerable part of 
its own weight; and as the quantity of gold and silver in 
England is, by some means or other, short of its proper pro¬ 
portion,* (being not more than twenty millions, whereas it 
shonld he sixty,) it would, besides the injustice, be bad 
policy to extinguish a capital that serves to supply that de¬ 
fect. But, with respect to the current expense, whatever is 
saved therefrom is gain. The excess may serve to keep cor¬ 
ruption alive, but it has no reaction on credit and commerce, 
like the interest of the debt. 

It is now very probable, that the English government (I 
do not mean flic nation) is unfriendly to the French revo¬ 
lution. Whatever serves to expose the intrigue and lessen 
the influence of courts, by lessening taxation, will be unwel¬ 
come to those who feed upon the spoil. Whilst the clamor 
of French intrigue, arbitrary power, popery, and wooden 
shoes could be kept up, the nations were easily allured and 
alarmed into taxes. Those days are now past; deception, 
it is to be hoped, haB reaped its last harvest, and better 
times are in prospect for both countries, and for the world. 

* Foreign intrigues, foreign ware, and foreign dominions, will in a gnu 
Pi tjurfl oooount for thj deficiency. 
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Taking it for granted that an alliance may be formed be¬ 
tween England, France and America, for the purposes here¬ 
after to be mentioned, the national expenses of France and 
England may consequently be lessened. The same fleets and 
armies Trill no longer be necessary to either, and the reduc¬ 
tion can be made snip for ship on each side- Eat to accom¬ 
plish these objects, the governments must necessarily be 
fitted to a common correspondent principle. Confidence 
can never take place, while an hostile disposition remains in 
either, or where mystery and secrecy on one side, is opposed 
to candor and openness on the other. 

These matters admitted, the national expenses might be 
put hack, for the sake of a precedent, to what they were at 
some period when France and England were not enemies. 
This, consequently, must be prior to the Hanover succession, 
and also to the revolution of 1688.* The first instance that 
presents itself, antecedent to those dates, is in the very- 
wasteful and profligate time of Charles II. at which time 
England and France acted as allies. If I have chosen a 
period of great extravagance, it will servo to show modem 
extravagance in a still worse light; especially, as the pay of 
the navy, the army, and the r even no-officcrs has not increased 
since that time. 

The peace establishment was then &b follows; See sir John 
Sinclair's History of the Revenue. 


Navy 
Army . 
Ordnance 
Civil List 


. 800,0002. 
. 512,000 
. 40,000 

. 402,115 


1,014,1)6?. 


The parliament, however, settled the whole annual peace 


• 1 happened to be in England at the celebration of [he centenary of tho 
revolution of IG88. The characters of William and hfary Lave always appeared 
to me detestable; the one seeking to destroy his unde, and the other her 
father, to get possession of power themselves: yet, &b the nation was disposed 
to Chink something of that crtni, I felt hurt el seeing ft ascribe the whole repu¬ 
tation of it to a man who had undertaken it as a job, and who, besides whal bo 
otherwise got, charged six hundred thousand pounds for the expense of the 
little fleet that brought him from Holland. George 1, acted tbe eame close* 
dated part as William had done, and bought the duchy of Bremen with the 
money he got from England, two hundred and fifty thousand pounds over and 
above his pay as king ; and haring thus purchased it at the expense of Eng* 
land, added to it his Hanoverian dominions for his own private benefit, In 
fact, every natioD that does not govern itself, is governed as a job. England 
ha*; been the prey ofi rt h' , < o v ?r since the revolution. 
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-establishment at 1,200,000.* If we go back to the time of 
Elizabeth, the amount of all the taxes waB but half a million, 
yet the nation, sees nothing during that period, that re* 
proaches it with want of consequence. 

All circumstances then taken together, arising from the 
French revolution, from the approaching harmony and re¬ 
ciprocal interest of the two nations, the abolition of court 
intrigue on both sides, and the progress of knowledge in the 
science of government, the annual expenditure might be put 
back to one million and a half, viz. 

Xavy 000,000/, 

Army . .. 000,000 

Expenses of government .... 000,000 

1 , 000,0001 

Even this sum is six times greater than the expenses of 
government are in America, yet the civil internal govern¬ 
ment of England (I mean that administered by means of 
quarter sessions, juriuB, and assize, and which, in fact, ia 
nearly the whole, and is performed by the nation,) is less 
expense upon the revenue, than the same species and portion 
of government is m America. 

It ib time that nations should be rational, and not be gov¬ 
erned like animals for the pleasure of their riders. To read 
the history of kings, a man would be almost inclined to sup¬ 
pose that government consisted in stag-hunting, and that 
every nation paid a million a-yenr to the huntsman. Man 
ought to have pride, or shame enough to blush at being thus 
imposed upon, and when he feels his proper character he 
wi ft. Up on all subjects of this nature, there is often passing 
in the mind a train of ideas he has not yet accustomed him¬ 
self to encourage aud communicate, tics trained by some¬ 
thing that puts on the character of prudence, ho acts the 
hypocrite to himself as well as to others. It is, however, 
curious to observe how soon this spell can be dissolved. A 
single expression, boldly conceived and uttered, will somo- 
tirnes put a whole eompany into their proper feelings, and a 
whole nation are acted upon in the same manner. 

As to the offices of which any civil government may bo 
composed, it matters but little by what names they are 

" Charles, like hi* predocewore end successors, finding that war was the har¬ 
vest of governments, engaged to & war with the Dutch, the expense of which 
Increased the annual expenditure to 1,800,000/. as stated under the date of 
IMA; but tbe peace MtaHlahmtint was but 1,200.000/. 
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described. In the routine of business, as before observed, 
whether a man be styled a president, a king, an emperor, a 
senator, or any thing elso, it is impossible that any service 
he can perform, can merit from a nation more than ten 
thousand pounds a-year; and as no man should be paid 
beyond bis services, so every man of a proper heart will not 
accept more, Public money ought to be touched with tho 
most scrupulous consciousness of honor. It is not the pro¬ 
duce of riches only, but of the hard earnings of labor and 
poverty. It is drawn even from the bitterness of want and 
misery. Not a beggar passeB, or perishes in the stroetB, 
whose mite is not in that masa. 

"Were it possible that the congress of America, could be 
bo lost to their duty, and to tho interest of their constituents, 
as to offer general Washington, as president of America, a 
million a-ycar, he would not, and he could not accept it. 
ITi<i sense of honor is of another kind. It has cost England 
almost seventy millions sterling, to maintain a family im¬ 
ported from abroad, of very interior capacity to thousands 
in the nation; and scarcely a year has paBBed that haB not 

E roduced some mercenary application. Even the physicians* 
ills have been sent to the public to be paid. No wonder 
that jails are crowded, and taxes and poor-rates increased. 
Under such systems, nothing is to be Looked for but what 
has already happened; and as to reformation, whenever it 
comes, it must be from the nation, and not from the govern¬ 
ment. 

To show that the sum of live hundred thousand pounds is 
more than sufficient to defray all the expenses of govern¬ 
ment, exclusive of navies ana annios, the following estimate 
is added for any country, of the same extent os England. 

In the first place, three hnndrod representatives, fairly 
elected, are sufficient for all the purposes to which legisla¬ 
tion can appljj and preferable to a larger number. They 
may be divided into two, or three houses, or meet in one, as 
in France, or in any m ann er a constitution shall direct. , 
As representation is alwayB considered in free countries, 
as the moBt honorable of all stations, the allowance made to 
it is merely to defray the expenses which the representatives 
incur bv that service, and not to it as an office. 
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If in allowance at tbo rate of five hundred pounds per annua be 
made to flTtrj representative, deducting for non-attendance, the 
expense, if the -whole number attended for eU month* each year, 
would bo . * ■ * > » » • • > » 

The official dcpirtmenta cannot reasonably exceed the following 
Dumber, with the salaries annexed : 

Three offices, at ten thousand pounds each 

Ten ditto, at lire thousand pounds each .... 

Twenty ditto, at two thousand pounds each .... 

Forty ditto, at one thousand pounds each .... 

Two hundred ditto, at five hundred pounds each 

Three hundred ditto, at two hundred pounds each . , 

Fire hundred ditto, at one hundred pounds each 

Seven hundred ditto, at seventy-five pounds each 


16,0001 


80,000 
6 0,000 
40,000 
40,000 

loo/too 

flO,QOO 

60,000 

82,500 


401 , 6001 . 


If a nation chooses, it can deduct four per cent, from all 
offices, and make one of twenty thousand per annum. 

AH revenue-officers are paid out of the monies they collect, 
and therefore, are not included in this estimation. 

The foregoing is not offered a& an exact detail of offices, 
but to show the number and rate of salaries which dye 
hundred thousand pounda will support; and it will, on 
experience, be found impracticable to find business sufficient 
to justify even this expense. As to the manner in which 
office business is now performed, the chiefs in several offices, 
auch as the post-office, and certain offices in the exchequer, 
Ac. do little more than sign their names three or four times 
a-year ; and the whole duty is performed by under clerks. 

Taking, therefore, one million and a half aa a sufficient 
peace establishment for all the honest purposes of govern¬ 
ment, which ie three hundred thousand pounds more than 
the peace establishment in the profligate and prodigal times 
of Cnarles IT. (notwithstanding, as has been already observed, 
the pay and salaries of the army, navy, and revenue-officers, 
continue the same as at that period,) there will remain a 
surplus of upwards of six. millions out of the present current 
expenses. The question then will he, how to dispose of this 
surplus. 

Whoever has observed the manner in which trade and 
taxes twist themselves together, must he sensible of the 
impossibility of separating them suddenly. 

1st, Because the articles now on hand are already charged 
with the duty, and the reduction cannot take place on the 
present stock. 

2d, Because, on all those articles on which the duty U 
charged in the gross, such as per barrel, hogshead, hundred 
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weight, or ton, the abolition, of the duty docs not admit ot 
being divided down go as fully to relieve the consumer, who 
purchases by the pint, or the pound. The last duty laid on 
strong beer and ale, was three shillings per barrel, which, 
if taken off, would lessen the purchase only half a farthing 
per pint, and, consequently, would not reach to practical 
relief. 

This being the condition of a greater part of the taxes, it 
will be necessary to look for such others as are free from this 
embarrassment, and where the relief will be direct and visi¬ 
ble, and capable of immediate operation. 

In the first place, then, the poor-rates are a direct tax 
which every housekeeper feels, and who knows also, to a 
farthing, the sum which he pays. The national amount of 
the whole of the poor-rates is not positively known, but can 
be procured. Sir John Sinclair, in hi a history of the Rev¬ 
enue, has stated It at 2,100,5872. A considerable part of 
which is expended in litigations, in which the poor, instead 
of being relieved, are tormented. The expense, however, is 
the same to the pariah, from whatever cause it arises. 

In Birmingham, the amount of the poor-rates is fourteen 
thousand pounds a-year. This, though a large sum, is 
moderate compared with the population. Birmingham is 
said to contain seventy thousand souls, and on a proportion 
of seventy thousand to fourteen thousand pounds poor-rates, 
the national amount of poor-rates, taking the population of 
England at seven millions, would he but one million four 
hundred thousand pounds. It is, therefore, moat probable, 
that the population of Birmingham is over-rated. .Four¬ 
teen thousand pounds is the proportion upon fifty thousand 
souls, taking two millions of poOT rates as the national 
amount. 

Be it, however, what it may, it is no other than the eon- 
eaquence of the excessive burden of taxes, for, at the time 
when the taxes were very low, the poor were able to main¬ 
tain themselves * and there were no poor-rates.'* J.n the 
present state of things, a laboring mail, with a wife and twi- 
or three children, does not pay loss than between seven and 
eight pounds a-year in taxes. He is not sensible of this 
because it is disguised to him in the articles which he buys, 
and he thinks only of their dearness; but as the taxes take 
from him, at least, a fourth part of his yearly earnings, he 
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id consequently disabled from providing for a family espe¬ 
cially if himself, or any of them, are afflicted with sickness. 

The first step, therefore, of practical relief, would be to 
abolish the poor-rates entirely, and, in lieu thereof, to make 
a remission of taxes to the poor to double the amount of the 
present poor-rates, vis. four millions anna ally out of the sur¬ 
plus taxes. By this measure, the poor would be benefited 
two millions, and the housekeepers two millions. This alone 
would be equal to the reduction of one hundred and twenty 
millions of the national debt, and consequently equal to the 
whole expense of the American war. 

It will then remain to be considered which is the most 
effectual mode of distributing the remission of four millions. 

It is easily seen, that the poor are generally composed of 
large families of children, and old people unable to labor. 
If theBe two classes are provided for, the remedy will so far 
reach to the full extent of the case, that what remains will 
be incidental, and, in a great measure, fall within the com¬ 
pass of benefit clubs, wnicb, though of humble invention, 
merit to be ranked among the best of modem institutions. 

Admitting England to contain, seven millions of souls; if 
one fifth thereof are of that class of poor which need sup¬ 
port, the number will be one million four hundred thousand. 
Of thU number, one hundred and forty thousand will be 
aged and poor, as will be hereafter shown, and for which a 
distinct provision will be proposed. 

There will then remain one million two hundred and sixty 
thousand, which, at five souls to each family, amount to two 
hundred and filly-two thousand families, rendered poor from 
the expense of children and the weight of taxes. 

The number of children under fourteen years of age, in 
each of those families, will be found to he five to every two 
families; some having two, others three; some one, and 
other* four; some none, and others five; but it rarely hap¬ 
pens that more than five are under fourteen years of age, 
and after this age they are capable of service, or of being 
apprenticed. 

Allowing five children (under fourteen years) to every two 
families, 

Tbe number oT children will be.080,000 

The number or perent*, wore they ell living, would be . . M>4,000 

It is certain that if tho children are provided for, the 
parents are relieved of consequences, because it is from 
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the expense of bringing np children that their poverty 
arises. 

Having thus ascertained the greatest number that can be 
supposed to need support on account of young families, I 
proceed to the mode oT relief, or distribution, which is, 

To pay as a remission of taxes to ovory poor family, out 
of the surplus taxes, and in room of poor-rates, four pounds 
a year for every child under fourteen yoars of age; enjoining 
the parents of such children to send them to school, to learn 
reading, writing, and common arithmetic; the ministers of 
every parish, of every denomination, to certify jointly to an 
office, for this purpose, that the duty is performed. 

The amount of this expense will be, for six hundred and 
thirty thousand children, at 4h each per ann. 2,520,000£. 

By adopting this method, not only the poverty of the 
parents will be relieved, but ignorance will bebanished from 
the rising generation, and the number of poor will hereafter 
become less, because their abilities, by the aid of education, 
will be greater. Many a youth, with good natural genius, 
who is apprenticed to a mechanical trade, such as a carpen¬ 
ter, wheelwright, blacksmith, Ac., is prevented getting for 
ward the whole of his life, from tho want of a little common 
education when a hoy. 

I now proceed to tne case of the aged. 

I divide age into two classes. 1st, the approach of old 
age, beginning at fifty: 2d, old age, commencing at sixty. 

At fifty, though the mental faculties of man are in full 
vigor, and his judgment better than at any preceding date, 
the bodily powoTs are on the decline. He cannot bear the 
same quantity of fatigue as at an earlier period. Ho begins 
to earn lees, and is less capable of enduring the wind and 
weather; and in those retired employments where much sight 
is required, he fails apace, and feels himself like an old-horse, 
beginning to be turned adrift. 

At sixty, his labor ought to be over, at least from direct 
necessity. It is painful to see old age working itself to 
death, in what arc called civilized countries, for its daily 
bread. 

To form some judgment of the number of those above 
fifty yearB of age, I have several times counted the persons 
I met in the streets of London, men, women, and children, 
and have generally found that the average is one in about 
sixteen or soventeun. If it be said that 'aged persons do not 
come mnch into the streets, so neither do infanta; and a 
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great proportion of grown children are in schools, and in the 
work-shops as apprentices. Taking then sixteen for a divi¬ 
sor, the whole number of persons, in England, of fifty years 
and upwards, of both sexes, rich and poor, will be four hun¬ 
dred and twenty thousand. 

The persons to be provided for out of this gross number 
will be, husbandmen, common laborers, journeymen of every 
trade, and their wives, sailors, and disbanded soldiers, worn 
out servants of both sexes, and poor widows. 

There will be also a considerable number of middling 
tradesmen, who, having Lived decently in the former part ol 
life, begin, as age approaches, to lose their business, and at 
last fall into decay. 

Besides these, mere will he constantly thrown off from the 
revolutions of that wheel, which no man can stop, nor regu¬ 
late, a number from every class of life connected with com¬ 
merce and adventure. 

To provide for all those accidents, and whatever else may 
befall, I take the number of persons, who at one time or 
other of their lives, after fifty years of age, may feel it ne¬ 
cessary or comfortable to be Letter supported, than they can 
support themselves, and that not as a matter of grace and 
favor, but of right, at one third of the whole number, which 
is one hundred and forty thousand, as stated p. 181, and 
for whom a distinct provision was proposed to be made. 
If there be more, society, notwithstanding the show and 
pomposity of government, is in a deplorable condition in 
England. 

Of this one hundred and forty thousand, I take one half, 
seventy thousand, to be of the age of fifty and under Bbcty, 
and the other half to be sixty years and upwards.—Having 
thuB ascertained the probable proportion al the number of 
aged f I proceed to the mode of rendering their condition 
comfortable, which is, 

To pay to every such person of the age of fifty years, and 
until ne shall arrive at the age of sixty, the sum of Bix 
pounds per ann. out of the surplus taxOB; and ten pounds 
per ann. during life, after the age of sixty. The expense of 
which will be, 

Seventy tb ousted pereoDs it 01. per tan. 430,0004. 

Seventy thousuu) pvnoaa at 10/. per urn. Y00,000 


1,130,00041 

This support, as already remarked, is not of the nature of 
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charity, but of a right. Every person in England, male and 
female, pays on an average in taxes, two pounds eight shil¬ 
lings and six pence per ann. from the aay of his (or her) 
birth ; and if the expense of collection be added, he pays two 
pounds eleven shillings and sixpence: consequently, at the 
end of fifty years, he has paid one nundrea and twenty- 
eight pounds fifteen shillings* and at sixty, one hundred 
and fifty-four pounds ten ahillinga. Converting, therefore, 
his (or her) individual tax into a tontine, the money he shall 
receive after fifty years, is hut little more than the legal in¬ 
terest of the net money he has paid; the rest is made up 
from those whose circumstances do not require them to 
draw such support, and the capital in both cases defrays the 
expenses of government. It is on this ground that I have 
extended the probable claims to one third of the number of 
aged persons m the nation.—Is it then better that the lives 
oi one hundred and forty thousand aged persons be rendered 
comfortable, or that a million a-year of public money be ex¬ 
pended on any one individual, and he often of the most 
worthless and insignificant character! Let reason and jus¬ 
tice, let; honor and humanity, let even lmmcrisy, syco¬ 
phancy, and Mr. Burke, let George, let Louis, Leopold, 
Frederic, Catherine, Cornwallis, or Tippoo S&ib, answer the 
question.* 

The sum thus remitted to the pour will he, 


To two hundred and fifty-two thousand poor families, ecu turning 

plx hundred and thirty thousand children, .... 2,B20 r OOOJ 
To One hundred and forty thousand Aged persona, . 1.120,000 


8 , 840 , 000 /- 


* Reckoning the taxes by families, five to a family, each ft jh ly pays on an 
average 1%L IT* and 8 d. per arm to this sum are to be add* i the poor-rates. 
Though all pay taxes In the articles they consume, all do pay poor^ates. 
About two millions are exempted, some as not being housekeepers, others aa 
not being able, and the poor themselves who receive the relief* The average 
therefore of poor-rates on the remaining number, is forty shillings for every 
family of five persons, which make* the whole average amount of taxes anil 
rites, 14h 17a* —for six persons, 17/. 17a-—for seven persona, 20/. 18a. 8c/. 

The average of taxes in America, under the new or representative syatcin of 
govern meat, including the Interest of the debt contracted m the war, and 
taking the population at four millions of souls, which it now amounts to, and 
i? daily increasing, is five shillings per head, men, women, and children Tha 
difference, therefore, between the two governments, h as under \ 

EnfUnL Ariariw- 

For a family of five persons 144L 17a* 0i IT, 6m. Chi 

For a family of six person* 17 17 0 - 1 10 0 

lor a family of eeven persons 20 18 0 1 10 0 
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There will then remain three hundred and sixty thousand 
pounds out of the four millions, part of which may be ap- 
plied as follows: 

After all the above cases are provided for, there will still 
be a number of families who, though not properly of tho 
class of poor, yet find it difficult to give education to their 
children; and such children, under such a case, would be in 
a worse condition than if their parents were actually poor. 
A nation under a well regulated government, should permit 
none to remain uoinstructed. It is monarchical and aristo- 
erotica] governments only that require ignorance for their 
support. 

Suppose then four hundred thousand children to be in this 
condition, which is a greater number than ought to be sup¬ 
posed, after the provisions already made, the method will 
oe, 

To allow for each of those children ten shillings a-year for 
the expenses of schooling, for six years each, which will give 
them six months schooling each year, and half a crown 
a-year for paper and apclling books. 

The expense of this will be annually* 250,0002. 

There will then remain one hundred and ten thousand 
pounds. 

Notwithstanding the great modes of relief which the beet 
instituted and best principled government may devise, there 
will still be a number of smaller coses, which it is good 
policy ns well as beneficence in a nation to consider. 

Were twenty shillings to be given to every woman immo* 
diately on the birth of a child, wno should make the demand, 
and none will make it whose circumstances do not require 
it, it might relieve a great deal of instant distress. 

There arc about two hundred thousand births yearly in 
England; and if claimed by one fourth, the amount would 
bo 50,000/. 


* Public schools do not answer the general purpose of the poor. They are 
chiefly in corporation-towas, from which the country towns and villages are 
excluded—or if admitted, the distance occasions a great loss of lime. Educa¬ 
tion, to be useful to the poor, should be on the spot—and (ho heat method, I 
bolieve, to accomplish this, is to enablo tho parents to pay the expense them¬ 
selves. There era always persons of both sexes to bo found iu every village, 
especially when growing into years, capable of such an undertaking. Twenty 
children, at ten shillings each (and that not more than six months in each 
year,) would be as much as some livings amount to in the remote parti of 
England—and there are often distressed clergymen's widows to whom aoch 
an income would he aoceptahle. Whatever is given on (his account to child* 
ren answers tiro purposes, to them it is education, to those who educate them 
’< is a livelihood 
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And twenty b 1 liHings to every new married couple who 
should claim in like manner. This would not exceed the 
Bam of 20,000£. 

Also twenty thousand pounds to be appropriated to de¬ 
fray the funeral expenses of persons, who, travelling for 
work, may die at a distance from their friends. By reliev¬ 
ing parishes from this charge, the sick stranger will he bet¬ 
tor treated. 

I shall finish this part of my subject with a plan adapted 
to tho particular condition of a metropolis, such, as London, 

Cases are continually occurring in a metropolis differ on t 
from those which occur in the country, and for which a dif¬ 
ferent, or rather an additional mode of relief is necessary. 
In the country, even in large towns, people have a know¬ 
ledge of each other, and distress never rises to that extreme 
height it somotimes does in a metropolis. There is no such 
thing in the country as persons, in the literal flense of the 
word, starved to death, or dying with cold for the want of 
a lodging. Yet such cases, and others equally as miserable, 
happen in London. 

Many a youth comes up to London fall of expectations, 
and little or no money, and unless he gets employment he is 
already half undone ; and boys bred up in London without 
any means of a livelihood, and, as it often happens, of disso¬ 
lute parents, arc in a still worse condition, ana servants long 
out of place are not much better off. In short, a world of 
little cases arc continually arising, which busy or affluent 
life knows not of, to open the first door to distress. Hunger 
is not among tho postponable wants, and a day, even a lew 
hours, in such a condition, is often the crisis of a life of 
min. 

These circumstances, which are the general cause of the 
little thefts and pilferings that lead to greator, may be pre¬ 
vented. There yet remain twenty thousand pounds out of 
the four mill ions of suipluB taxes, which, with another fund 
hereafter to he mentioned, amounting to about twenty thou¬ 
sand pounds more, cannot be better applied than to this 
purpose. The plan then will be, 

1st, To erect two or more buildings, or take some already 
erected, capable of containing at least six thousand persons, 
and to have in each of these places as many kinds of em¬ 
ployment as can be contrived, so that every person who 
shall come may find something which he or she can do. 

2d, To receive all who shall come, without inquiring who 
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or what they are. The only condition to he, that tor so 
much or so many hours’ work, each person shall receive so 
many meals of wholesome food, ana a warm lodging, at 
least as good as a barrack. That a certain portion of wliat 
each person’s work shall be worth shall be reserved, and 
given to him., or her, on their going away ; and that each 
person shall stay as long, or as Bhort time, or come as often 
as he chooses, on these conditions. 

If each person staid three months, it would assist by rota¬ 
tion twenty-four thousand persons annually, though the real 
number, at all times, would he but six thousand. By 
establishing an aBylum of this kind, Buck persons, to whom 
temporary distresses occur, would have an opportunity to 
recruit themselves, and be enabled to look out for better 
employment. 

Allowing that their labor paid but one half the expense 
of supporting them, after reserving a portion of their earn¬ 
ings for themselves, the sum of forty thousand pounds addi¬ 
tional would defray all other charges for even a greater 
number than six thousand. 

The fund very properly convertible to this purpose, in 
addition to the twenty thousand pounds, remaining of the 
former fend, will be the produce of the tax upon coals, and 
so iniquitougly and wantonly applied to the support of the 
duke of Richmond. It is horrid that any man, more espe¬ 
cially at the price coals now are, should live on the distresses 
of a community; and any government permitting such an 
abuse deserves to be dissolved. This fund is said to bo about 
twenty thousand pounds per annum. 

I shall now conclude this plan with enumerating the seve- 
ralparticulars, and then proceed to other matters. 

The enumeration is as follows : 

1st, Abolition of two millions poor-rates, 

2d, Provision for two hundred and fifty-two thousand poor 
families. 

3d, Education for one milli on and thirty thousand child¬ 
ren. 

4th, Comfortable provision for one hundred and forty 
thousand aged persons. 

5th, Donation of twenty shillings each for fifty thousand 
births. 

Oth, Donation of twenty shillings each for twenty thou¬ 
sand marriages. 

7 th. Alio wan of twenty thousand pounds for the funeral 
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expenses of persons travelling for work, and dying at a dis¬ 
tance from their friends. 

8th, Employment, at all times, for the casual poor in the 
cities of London and 'Westminster. 

By the operation of this plan, the poor laws, those instru¬ 
ments of civil tortnre, will he superseded, and the wasteful 
exponse of litigation prevented. The hearts of the humane 
will not he shocked hy ragged and hungry children, and 
persons of seventy and eighty years of ago begging for 
bread- The dying poor will not be dragged from place to 
place to breatne their last, as a reprisal of parish upon 
parish. "Widows will have a maintenance for their child¬ 
ren, and not be carted away, on the doath of their husbands, 
like culprits and criminals; and children will no longer be 
considered aS increasing the distress of their parents. The 
haunts of the wretched will he known, because it will be to 
their advantage; and the number of petty crimes, the off¬ 
spring of distress and poverty, will be lessened. The poor : 
as wml as the rich, will then be interested in the support of 
government, and the cause and apprehension of nota and 
tumults will cease. Ye who sit in ease, and solace your¬ 
selves in plenty, and such there are in Turkey and Russia, 
as well as in England, and who say to yourselves, “ Are we 
not well off,” have ye thought of these things? When ye 
do, ye will cease to speak and feel foT yourselves alono. 

The plan is easy in practice. It does not embarrass trade 
by a sudden interruption in the order of taxes, hut effects 
the rcliof by changing the application of them; and the 
money necessary for the purpose, can be drawn from the 
excise collections, which are made eight times a-year in 
everv market town in England. 

Having now arranged and concluded this subject, I pro¬ 
ceed to the next. 

Taking the present current expenses at seven millions and 
an half, which is the least amount they are now at, there 
will remain (after the sum of one million and an half he 
taken for the new current expenses, and four millions for the 
before mentioned service) the Bum of two millions, part of 
which to bo applied as follows : 

Though fleets and armies, by an alliance with Franco, 
will, in a great measure, become useless, yet the person* 
who have devoted themselves to those services, and have 
thereby unfitted themselves for other lines of life, are not to 
be sufferers by the means that make others happy —They 
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ion of men to those who form or hang 

about a court. 

A part of the army will remain at least for some years, 
and also of the navy, for which a provision is already made, 
in the former jmrt of this plan, of one million^ which is 
almost half a million more than the peace establishment of 
the army and navy in the prodigal times of Charlos H. 

Suppose then fifteen thousand soldiers to be disbanded, 
and to allow to each of those men three shillings a week 
during life, clear of all deductions, to he paid in the same 
manner as the Chelsea collego pensioners are paid, and for 
them to return to their trades and their friends ; and also to 
add fifteen thousand sixpences per week to the pay of the 
soldiers who shall remain ; the annual expense will 1 >h, 

To the pay of fifteen thousand di&banded soldiers, at thrM ahil- 

linga per week, . 111,0001 

Additional pay to the remaining floldiert, ...» * 19,1100 

Suppose that the pay to the officers of the disbanded corps be of 
thb Mine amount as the sum allowed to the men, . , 111,000 

2B3 p ftOOr. 

To prevent bulky estimation^. admit the same ium to the dlebandod 

nary u to the army, and the flame IncruM of pay, , 163*5CM)i* 

Total* 1101,00 QJ. 

Every year some part of this snm of half a million (I omit 
the odd seven thousand pounds, for the purpose of keeping 
the account unembarrassed) will fall in, ana the whole of it 
in time, as it is on the ground of life annuities, except the 
increased pay of thirty-nine thousand pounds, As it falls 
in, a part of the taxes may be taken on; for instance, when 
thirty thousand pounds fall in, the duty on hops may bo 
wholly taken off; and as other parts fall in, the duties on 
candles and soap may be lessened, till at last they will totally 
ceaBe.—There now remains at least one million and a half of 
surplus taxes. 

The tax on houses and windows is one of those direct 
taxes, which, like thB poor-rates, is not confounded with trade; 
and when taken off, tne relief will be instantly felt. This tax 
falls heavy on the middle class of people. 

*The amount of this tax by the returns of 1788, was, 

£. a 4 

Houmi ud window! by the to! of i960 . M£,40S 11 f 

Do. do by the urt <rf ltfft . lSO^Sfl 14 Sf 


are a different desenpt 


Total. 


tlfl.lflO A 0) 
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If this tax bo struck off, there will then remain about one 
million of surplus taxes, and as it is always proper to keep 
a sum. in reserve, for incidental mattem, it may be best not 
to extend reductions further, in the first instance, but to con.’ 
sider what may be accomplished by other modes of reform. 

Among the taxes most heavily felt is the commutation 
tax. I shall, therefore, offer a plan for its abolition, by sub’ 
etituting another in its place, which will effect three objects 
at once: 

1st. That of removing tho burden to where it can best be 
borne. 

2d. Restoring justice among families by distribution of 
property. 

3d. Extirpating the overgrown influence arising from the 
unnatural law of primogeniture, and which is One of the prin¬ 
cipal sources of corruption at elections. 

The amount of the commutation tax by the returns of 1788, 
was 771,6o7h 

When taxeB are proposed, the country is amused by the 
plausible language of taxing luxuries. One thing is called 
a luxury at one time, and something else at another; but 
the real luxury does not consist in the article, but in the 
means of procuring it, and this is always kept out of sight. 

I know not why any plant or herb of the field should bo a 
greater luxury in one country than another, but an over¬ 
grown estate in either is a luxury at all times, and, as such, 
is the proper object of taxation. It is, therefore, right to 
take those kind tax-making gentlemen up on their own 
word, and argue dil the principle themselves have laid down, 
that of taxing luxuries. If they, or their champion, Mr. 
hiurke, who, I fear, is growing out of date like the man in 
armor, can prove that an estate of twenty, thiity, or forty 
thousand pounds a-year is not a luxury, I will give up the 
argument. 

Admitting that any annual sum, say, for instance, one 
thousand pounds, is necessary or sufficient for the support 
of a family, consequently the second thousand is of the nature 
of a luxury, the third still more bo, and by proceeding on., 
we shall at last arrive at a sum that may not improperly bt 
called a prohibitable luxury. It would be impolitic to set 
bounds to property acquired by industry, and therefore it is 
right to place the prohibition beyond the probable acquis! 
tion to which industry can extend; hut there ought to be a 
limit tD property, or the accumulation of it by bequest. It 
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should pass in some otter line. The richest in every nation 
have poor relatione, and those often very near in consan¬ 
guinity. 

The following table of progressive taxation is constructed 
on the above principles, and as a substitute for the commii- 
ta tion tax. It will reach the poin t of prohibition by a regula r 
operation, and thereby supersede .the aristocratical law of 
primogeniture. 


TABLE l 


A tax on all estates of the clear yearly value of fifty 
pounds, alter deducting the land tax, and np 


To fiOOt 

From 600 Vo 1000 
On the 2d thousand 
On the 9d ditto 
On Ike 4th ditto 


Id per pound. 

ft « 

0 

lc 0 
1 ft 


tt 


41 


II 


44 


4« 


And bo on, adding la. per pound on every additional thou¬ 
sand. 

At the twenty-third thousand the tax becomes twenty shil¬ 
lings in the pound, and, consequently, every thousand be¬ 
yond that sum, can produce no profit but by dividing the 
estate. Yet, formidable as this tax appears, it will not, I 
believe, produce so much as the commutation tax > should it 
produce more, it ought to be lowered to that amount upon 
estates under two or three thousand a-year. 

On small and middling estates it is lighter (as itis intended 
to be) than the commutation tax. It is not till after seven 
or eight thousand a-year, that it begins to be heavy. The 
object is not so much the produce of the tax as the justice 
of the measure. The aristocracy has screened itself too 
much, and this serves to restore a part of the lost equilibrium. 

As an instance of its screening itself, it is only necessary 
to look hack to the first establishment of the excise laws, at 
what is called the revolution, or the coming of Charles II. 
The aristocratical interest then in power, commuted the feu¬ 
dal services itself was under, by laying a tax on beer brewed 
for sale ; that is, they compounded with Charles for an ex¬ 
emption from those services for themselves and their heirs, 
by a tax to be paid by other people. The aristocracy do 
not purchase beer brewed for sale, out brew their own beer 
free of the duty, and if any commutation at that time was 
necessary, it ought to have been at the expense of those foj 
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whom the exemptions from those services were intended ;• 
instead of which, it was thrown on an Bntire different class 
of men. k 

But the chief object of this progressive tax (besides the 
justice of rendering taxes more equal than they are) is, as 
already stated, to extirpate the overgrown influence arising 
from the unnatural law of primogeniture, and which is one 
of the principal sources of corruption at elections, 

It would be attended with no good consequences to inquire 
how such vast estates ub thirty, forty, or fifty thousand a- 
year could commence, and that at a time when commerce 
and manufactures were not in a state to admit of such acqui¬ 
sitions. Let it he sufficient to remedy the evil by putting 
them in a condition of descending again to the community 
by the quiet means of apportioning them among all the 
heirs and heiresses of thoBe families. This will he the more 
necessary, because hitherto the aristocracy have quartered 
their younger children and connexions upon the public, in 
useless posts, places and offices, which, when abolished, will 
leave them destitute, unless the law of primogeniture be also 
abolished or superseded. 

A progressive tax will, in a great measure, effect this ob¬ 
ject, and that as a matter of interest to the partieB most 
immediately concerned., aa will be seen by the following 
table; which shows the nett produce upon every estate, after 
subtracting the tax. By this it will appear, that after an 
estate exceeds thirteer or fourteen thousand a-year, the re- 
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TABLE II. 

Showing the nett produce of every estate from one thou- 
t&nd to twenty-three thousand pounds a*year. 


No. of thMHnft 
p«r tun. 

Total Iai HbtrftctML 

Nb( 1 pfvdtn^ 

LO0W. 

a u. 

0794. 

2000 

69 

1041 

woo 

100 

2891 

400C 

184 

8801 

aooo 

284 

4716 

4000 

484 

3666 

nxro 

034 

6866 

8000 

680 

7120 

0000 

1180 

7620 

10,000 

1690 

8470 

11,000 

1930 

9070 

12,000 

2380 

9620 

13,000 

2880 

10,120 

14,000 

84B0 

10,670 

13,000 

4030 

10,970 

16,000 

4680 i 

11,320 

11,000 

6880 

11,820 

18,000 

6130 

11,870 

10,000 

6880 

12,170 

20,000 

7780 

12,220 

21,000 

6660 

12,320 

22,000 

9680 

12,870 

23,000 

10,830 

18,370 


N. B. The odd shillings arc dropped with this table. 

According to this table, an estate cannot produce more 
than l^,370t. clear of the land tax and the progressive tax, 
and therefore the dividing such estates will iollow ae a mat- 
‘ter of family interest. An estate of 23,000L a-year, divided 
into five estates of four thousand each and one of three, will 
be charged only 11.29Z. which is but five par cent., but if 
held by any one possessor, will be charged 10,G3Q£. 

Although an inquiry into the origin of those estates be 
unnecessary, the continuation of them in their present at ate 
lb another subject. It is a matter of national concern. A i 
hereditary estates, the law has created the evil, and it ought 
also to provide the remedy. Primogeniture ought to be 
abolished, not only because it is unnatural and unjust, but 
because tie country suffers by its operation. By cutting off 
(as before observed} the youngar children from their propei 
portion of inheritance, the public is loaded with the expense 
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of maintaining them; and the freedom of election? violated 
by the overbearing influence which this unjust monopoly of 
family property produces. Nor is this is all. It occasions a 
waste of national property. A considerable part of the land 
of the country is rendered unproductive, by the great extent 
of parks and chases which this law serves to keep up, and 
this at a time when the annual production of gram is not 
eqnrfL to the national consumption.*—In short, the evils of' 
the aristocratical system are so great and numerous, so incon¬ 
sistent with every thing that is just, wiBe, natural and bene¬ 
ficent, that when they are considered, there ought not to be 
a doubt that many, wlio are now classed under that descrip¬ 
tion, will wish to see such a system abolished. 

What pleasure can they derive from contemplating the 
exposed condition, and almost certain beggary of their 
younger offspring ? Every aristocratical family has an ap¬ 
pendage of family beggars hanging round it, which in a few 
ages, or a few generations, are shook off, and console them¬ 
selves with telling their tale in alms-houses, work houses, 
and prisons. ThiB is the natural consequence of aristocracy. 
The peer and the beggar are often of the Bame family. One 
extreme produces the other: to make one rich many must 
be made poor; neither can the system he supported by other 
means. 

There are two classes of people to whom the laws of Eng¬ 
land are particularly hostile, and those the most helpless; 
younger children, and the poor. Of the former I have just 
spoken: of the latter I shall mention one instance out of the 
many tkat might be produced, aud with which I shall close 
this subject. 

Several laws are in existence for regulating and limiting 
workmen's wages. Why not leave them as free to make 
their own bargains, as the law-makers are to let their farms 
and houses ? Personal labor is all the property they have. 

is that little, and the little freedom they enjoy, to he 
infringed? But the injustice will oppear str ong er, if we 
consider the operation and effect of such lawB. Wnen wages 
are fixed by what is called a law, the legal wages remain 
stationary, while every thing else is progression; and as 
those who make that law, still continue to lay on new taxes 
by other lawa, they increase the expense of living by one 
law, and take away the means by another. 

But if these gentlemen law-makers and tax-makers thought 
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it right to limit the poor pittance which personal labor can 
produce, and on which a whole family is to be supported, 
they certainly must feel themselves happily indulged in a 
limitation on their own part, of not less than twelve thousand 
a-year, and that of property they never acquired, (nor proba¬ 
bly any of their ancestors) and of which they have made so 
ill* a use. 

Having now finished thiB subject, I shall bring the several 
particulars into one view, and then proceed to other mat¬ 


ters. 

The first eight articles ore brought forward from 

p. 187. 

1. Abolition of two millions poor-rates. 

2. Provision for two hundred and fifty-two thousand poor 
Families, at the rate of four pounds per head for each child 
under fourteen veara of age; which, with the addition of two 
hundred and fifty thousand pounds, provides also education 
for one million and thirty thousand children. 

3. Annuity of six pounds per annum each for all poor 
persons, decayed tradesmen and others, supposed seventy 
thousand, of the age of fifty years, and until sixty. 

4. Annuity of ten pounds each for life for all poor persons, 
decayed tradesmen and others, supposed seventy thousand, 
of the age of sixty years. 

5. Donation of twenty shillings each for fifty thousand 
births. 

6. Donation of twenty shillings each for twenty thousand 
marriages. 

7. Allowance of twenty thousand pounds for the funeral 
expenses of persons travelling for work, and dying at a 
distance from their friends. 

S. Employment at all times for the casual poor in the 
cities of London and Westminister. 

Second enumeration. 

9. Abolition of the tax on houses and windows. 

10. Allowance of throe shillings per week for life to fifteen 
thousand disbanded soldiers, ana a proportionate allowance 
to the officers of the disbanded corps. 

11. Increase of pay to the remaining soldiers of 19,5002. 
anna ally. 

12. The same allowonce to the disbanded navy, and the 
same increase of pay, ae to the army. 

13. Abolition of the commutation tax, 

14. Plan of a progr<v>sive tax, operating to extirpate tbe 
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unjust and unnatural lav of primogeniture, and the vicinu 
influence of the arietocratical system..* 

Thero yet remains, as already stated, one million of surplus 
taxes. Some part of this will be required for circumstances 
that do not immediately present themselves, and such part 
as shall not be wanted, will admit of a further reduction of 
taxes equal to that amount. 

Among the claims that justice requires to be made, the 
condition of the inferior revenue-officers will merit attention. 
It »6 a reproach to any government to waste such an immen¬ 
sity of revenue in sinecvreB and nominal and unnecessary 
places and offices, and not allow even a decent livelihood to 
those on whom the labor falls. The salary of the inferior 
officers of the revenuo has stood at the petty pittance of less 
than fifty pounds a-year, for upwards or onehundred years. 
It ought to be seventy. About one hundred and twenty 
thousands pounds applied to this purpose, will put all those 
salaries in a decent condition. 

This was proposed to be done almost twenty years ago, 
but the treasury board then in being, startled at it, as it 
might lead to similar expectations from the army and navy ; 
ana the event was, that the king, or somebody for him, 
applied to parliament to have hie own salary raised an 
hundred thousand pounds a-year, which being done, every 
thing else was laid aside. 

With respect to another class of men, the inferior clergy, 


* When inquiries are made into the condition of the poor, various degress 
of distress will moat probably be found, to render & different arrangement 
preferable to that which is already proposed. Widows with families will he in 
greater want than where there are husbands living. There isalso a difference 
in the expense of living in different countries—ana more so In fuel. 

Suppose fifty thousand extraordinary cases, at the rate of ten 
pounds per family per ann. .... . 500,0001. 

100 ( 000 families, at $ l, per family per ana. .... B00,000 

100,000 families, at *ll. per " " .... 700,000 

104,000 families, at 61. per '* " 510,000 

And instead of ten shillings per bead for the education of other 
children, lo allow fifty shillings per family for that purpose to 
fifty thousand families.. 260,000 

2,770,000 

140,000 aged persons afl before, ...... 1,120,000 

3,S9(\OOQZ, 

This arrangement amounts to the same snm as stated In p. 232, including 
the 2SO.OOOI. for education: but it provides (Including the aged peopleWtr 
four hundred utid flcmr thousand families, which is almost one third of all the 
fundlies in Enpland 
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I forbear to enlarge on their condition ; but all partialities 
and prejudices for, or against, different inodes ana forme of 
religion aside, common justice will determine, whether there 
ought to be an income of twenty or thirty pounds a-year to 
one man, and of ten thousand to another* I speak on this 
subject with tho more freedom, because I am known not to 
be a Presbyterian ; and therefore tho cant cry of court syco¬ 
phants, about church and meeting, kept up to amuse and 
bewilder the nation, cannot he raised against me. 

Yc simple men on both sides the question, do you not see 
through this courtly craft ? If ye can be kept disputing and 
wrangling about church and meeting, ye just answer the 
purpose of every courtier, who lives the while on the spoil 
of the taxes, and. laughs at your credulity.—Every religion 
Is good that teaches man to be good; and I know of none 
that instructs him to be bad. 

All the beforementioned calculations, suppose only six* 
teen millions and an half of taxes paid into the exchequer, 
after the expense of collection aDa drawbacks at the cus¬ 
tom-house and excise-office are deducted m ? whereas the sum 
paid into the exchequer is very nearly, if not quite, seven¬ 
teen millions. The taxes raised in Scotland and Ireland are 
expended in those countries, and therefore their savings will 
come out of their own taxes: but if any part be paid into 
the English exchequer, it might be remitted.—This will not 
make one hundred thousand pounds a-year difference. 

There now remains only the national debt to be con¬ 
sidered. In the year 1Y89, the interest, exclusive of the 
tontine, was 9,150,1382. How much the capital has been 
reduced since that time the minister best knows. Eut after 
paying the interest, abolishing the tax on houses and win¬ 
dows, the commutation tax and the poor-rates, and making 
all the provisions for the poor, for the education of children, 
the support of the aged, the disbanded part of the army and 
navy, and increasing the pay of the remainder, there will he 
a Burplus of one million. 

The present scheme of paying off' the national debt ap¬ 
pears to me, speaking as an indifferent person, to be an ill 
concerted, if not a fallacious job. The burden of the national 
debt consists not in its being so many millions, or so many hun¬ 
dred millions, hut in the quantity of taxes collected every 
year to pay the in tercet. If this quantity continues the same, 
the burden of the national debt is the same to all intents and 
purposes, be the capital more or less.—The only knowledge 
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wliich the public can have of the reduction of the dobt, must 
be through the reduction of taxes for paying the interest. 
The debt,'therefore, is not reduced one farthing to the pub 
lie by all the millions that have been paid ; and it would 
require more money now to purchase up the capital, than 
when the scheme began. 

Digressing for a moment at this point, to which I shall 
return again, I look hack to the appointment of Hr. Pitt, as 
minister. 

I was then in America. The waT was orcr; and though 
resentment had ceased, memory was still alive. 

When the news of the coalition arrived, though it waa a 
matter of no concern to me as a citizen of America, I felt it 
as a man. It had something in it which shocked, by pub¬ 
licly sporting with decency, if not with principle. It was 
impudence in lord North; it was a want of firmness in Mr. 
Fox. 

Mr. Pitt was, at that time, what may he called a maiden 
character in politics. So far from being hackneyed, he ap¬ 
peared not to be initiated into the first mysteries of court 
intrigue. Every thing was in hie favor. Resentment against 
the coalition served as friendship to him, and his ignorance 
of vice was credited for virtue. With the return of peace, 
commerce and prosperity would rise of itself; yet even this 
Increase was thrown to his account. 

When he came to the helm, the storm was over, and ho 
had nothing to interrupt hia course. It required even 
ingenuity to he wrong, and he succeeded. A little time 
showed him the same-sort of man as his predecessors had 
been. Instead of profiting by those errors which had 
accumulated a burden of taxes unparalleled in the world, he 
sought, I might almost say, he advertised for enemies, and 
provoked means to increase taxation. Aiming at something, 
he knew not what, he ransacked Europe ana India for ad¬ 
ventures, and abandoning the fair pretensions he began 
with, became the knight-errant of modem times. 

It is unpleasant to see character throw itself away. It is 
more bo to see one's self deceived. Mr. Pitt had merited 
nothing, hut he promised much, lie gave symptoms of a 
mind superior to the meanness and corruption of courts. 
Ilia apparent candor encouraged expectations; and the pub¬ 
lic confidence, stunned, wearied, and confounded by a chaos 
of parties, revived and attached itself to him. Rut mistak¬ 
ing, as he has doD^ the disgust cf the nation against the 
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coalition, for merit in himself, he has rushed into measure!, 
which a man less supported would not have presumed to 
act. 

All this seems to show that change of ministers amounts 
to nothing. One goes out, another comes in, and still the 
same measures, vices, and extravagance are pursued. It 
signifies not who is minister. The defect lies in the system. 
The foundation and the superstructure of the government is 
had. Prop it as yon please, it continually sinks into court 
government, and ever will. 

I return, as I promised, to the subject of the national 
debt, that offspring of the Dutch Anglo revolution, and its 
handmaid, the Hanover succession. 

But it is now too lata to inquire how it began. Those to 
whom it is due have advanced the money; and whether it 
was well or ill sent, or pocketed, is not their crime.—It is, 
however, easy to see, that as the nation proceeds in contem¬ 
plating the nature and principles of government, and to 
understand taxes, and make comparisons betweeen thoBe of 
America, Frauce, and England, it will be next to impossible 
to keep it in the same torpid state it has hitherto been. Somo 
reform must, from the necessity of the case, soon begin. It 
is not whether these principles press with little or much 
force in the present moment. They are out. They arc 
abroad in the world, and no force can stop them. Like n 
secret told, they are beyond recall: and he must be blind 
indacd that docs not sec that a change is already beginning. 

Nine millions of dead taxes is a serious thing; and this 
not only for bad, but in a great measure for foreign govern¬ 
ment. By putting the power of making war into the handB 
of the foreigners who came for what they could get, littla 
else was to he expected than what has happened. 

Reasons are already advanced in this work, showing that 
whatever the reforms in the taxes may be, they ought to bo 
made in the current expenses of government, and not in the 
part applied to the interest of the national debt.—By remit¬ 
ting the taxes of the poor, they will be totally relieved and 
all discontent will be taken away; and by striking off such 
of the taxes as are already mentioned, the nation will more 
than recover the whole expense of the mad American war. 

There will then remain only the national debt as a subject 
of discontent, and in order to remove, or rather to prevent 
this, it would ho good policy in the stockholders themselves 
to consider it aa property, subject, like all other property, to 
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bear some portion of the taxes. It would give to it both 
popularity and security, and, as a great part of its present 
inconvenience is balanced by the capital which it keeps alive, 
a measure of this kind would so far add to that balance as 
to silence objections. 

This may be done by such gradual meanB as to accom¬ 
plish all that is necessary with the greatest ease and conve¬ 
nience. 

Instead of taxing the capital, the best method would be 
to tax the interest by some progressive ratio, and to lessen 
the public taxes in the same proportion be the interest 
diminished. 

, Suppose the intcrcBt was taxed one halfpenny in the pound 
the first year, a penny more the second, and to proceed by 
a certain ratio to be dete rmin ed upon, always less than any 
other tax upon property. Such a tax would be subtracted 
from the interest at the time of payment, without any ex¬ 
pense of collection. 

One halfpenny in the pound would lessen the interest and 
consequently the taxes, twenty thousand pounds. The tax 
on wagons amounts to this sum, and this tax might be taken 
off the first year. The second year the tax on female ser¬ 
vants, or some othcT of the like amount might also be taken 
off, and by proceeding in this manner, always applying the 
tax raised from the property of the debt towards its extinc¬ 
tion, and not carrying it to the current Services, it would 
liberate itself. 

The stockholders, notwithstanding this tax, would pay 
less taxes than they do now. What they would save by the 
extinction of the poor-rates, and the tax on houses and 
windows, and the commutation tax, would be considerably 
greater than what this tax, slow, but certain in its opera¬ 
tion, amounts to. 

It appears to me to be prudence to look out for measures 
that may apply under any circumstance that may approach. 
There is, at this moment, a crisis in the affairs of Europe 
that requires it. Preparation now is wisdom. If taxation 
be once let loose, it will be difficult to reinstate it \ neither 
would the relief be so effectual, as if it proceeded by some 
certain and gradual reduction. 

The fraud, hypocrisy, and imposition of governments, aro 
now beginning to be too well understood to promise them 
any longer career. The farce of monarchy and aristocracy, 
in all countries, is following that of chivalry, and Mr, 
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Burke is dressing for the funeral. Let it then pass quietly 
to the tomb of all other follies, and the mourners be com¬ 
forted. 

The time is not verydistant, when England will laugh a* 
itself for sending to Holland, Hanover, Zell, or Brunswick 
for men, at the expense of a million a-year, who understood 
neither her laws, her language, nor her interest, and whose 
capacities would scarcely have fitted them for the office of 
■ pariah constable. If government could be trusted to such 
hands, it must be some easy and simple thing indeed, and 
materials fit for all the purposes may be found in every town 
and village in England. 

When it shall dc said in any conntry in the world, my 
poor are happy: neither ignorance nor distress is to he found 
among them; my jails are empty of prisoners, my streets 
of beggars; the aged are not in want, the taxes are not 
oppressive: the rational world is my friend, because I am 
the friend of its happiness: when these things can he said, 
then may that country boast of its constitution and its 


government. 

Within the space of a few years we have seen two revo¬ 
lutions, those of America and France. In the former, the 
contest was long and the conflict severe; in the latter, the 
nation acted with such a consolidated impulse, that having 
no foreign enemy to contend with, the revolution was com¬ 
plete in power the moment it appeared. From both those 
instances it is evident, that the greatest forces that can be 
brought into the field of revolutions, are reason and common 
interest. Where these can have the opportunity of acting, 
opposition dies with fear, or crumbles away by conviction. 
It is a great standing which they have now universally 
obtained; and we may hereafter hope to see revolutions, or 
changes in governments, produced with the same quiet opera¬ 
tion by which any measure, determinable by reason and dis¬ 
cussion, is accomplished. 

When a nation changes its opinion and habits of think¬ 
ing, it is no longer to be governed as before; but it would 
not only he wrong, but baa policy, to attempt by force what 
ought to he accomplished by reason. Rebellion consists in 
forcibly opposing the general will of a nation, whether by a 
party or by a government. There ought, therefore, to be in 
every nation a method of occasionally ascertaining the state 
of public opinion with respect to government. On this 
point the old government, of France was superior to the 
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present government of England, because, on extraordinary 
occasions, recourse could be bad to what was then called the 
Bfcates- general. But in England there are no such occasional 
bodies; and as to those who are now called representatives, 
a gioat part of them are mere machines of the court, place¬ 
men ana dependants. 

I presume, that though all the people of England pay 
taxes, not an hundredth part of them are electors, and the 
membcrB of one of the houses of parliament represent 
nobody but them selves. There is, therefore, no power but 
the voluntary will of the people that has a right to act in 
any matter respecting a general reform; and Dy the same 
right that two persona can confer on Budb a subject, a thou¬ 
sand may. The object, in all such preliminary proceedings, 
is to find out what the general sense of a nation is, and to 
be governed by it. If it prefer a bad or defective govern¬ 
ment to a reform, or choose to pay ten times more taxes 
than there is any occasion for, it has a right bo to do; and 
bo long as the majority do not impose conditions on the 
minority, different from what they impose upon themselves, 
though there may he much error, there is no injustice. 
Neither will the error continue long. Reason and discussion 
will soon bring things right, however wrong they may begin. 
By such a process no tumult is to be apprehended. The 
poor, in alt countries, are naturally both peaceable and 
grateful in all reforms in which their interest and happiness 
are included. It is only by neglecting and rejecting (hem 
that they become tumultuous. 

The objects that now press on the public attention are, the 
French revolution, and the proBpect of a general revolution 
in governments. Of all nations in Europe there is none so 
much interested in the French revolution as England. 
Enemies for ages, and that at a vast expense, and without 
any national object, tho opportunity now presents itself of 
amicably closing the Beene, and joining their efforts to reform 
the rest of Europe. By domg this they will not only pre¬ 
vent the further effusion of blood, and increase of taxes, but 
be in a condition of getting rid of a considerable part of 
their present burdens, as has been already stated. Long 
experience, however, has shown, that reforms of this kind 
are not those which old governments wish to promote, and 
therefore, it is to nations, and not to such governments, that 
these matters present themselves. 

In the preceding part of this work, I have spoken of an 
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Alliance between England, France, and America for pur¬ 
poses that were to be afterwards mentioned. Though I have 
no direct authority on tlie part of America, I have good 
reason to conclude that she is disposed to enter into a con* 
slderation of-such a measure, provided that the governments 
with which she might ally, acted as national governments, 
and not as courts enveloped in intrigue and mystery. That 
France as a nation and a national government, would prefer 
an alliance with England, is a matter of certainty. Na¬ 
tions, like individuals who have long been enemies, without 
knowing each other, or knowing why, become better fciendB 
when they discover the errors and impositions under which 
they had acted. 

Admitting, therefore, the probability of such a connexion, 
I will state some matters by which such an alliance, to¬ 
gether with that of Holland, might render service, not only 
to the parties immediately concerned, but to all parts of 
Europe. 

It is, I think, quite certain, that if the fleets of England, 
France, and Holland were confederated, they could pro¬ 
pose, with effect, a limitation to, and a general dismantling 
of, all the navies in Europe, to a certain proportion to he 
agreed upon. 

1st, That no new ship of war shall be built by any power 
in Enroue, tbemselvee included. 

2d, That all the navies now in existence shall be put 
back, supposed to one tenth of their present force. This 
will save to France and England, each, at least two millions 
annually, and their relative force be in the same proportion 
as it is now. If men will permit themselves to think, as 
rational beings ought to think, nothing can appear more 
ridiculous and absurd, exclusive of all moral reflections, than 
to be at the expense of building navies, filling them with 
men, and then hauling them into the ocean, to try which 
can rink each other fastest. Peace, which costa nothing, 
is attended with infinitely more advantage, than any victory 
with all its expense. Hut this, though it best answers tho 
purpose of nations, does not that of court goveramenta, 
whose habitual policy is pretence for taxation, places and 
oflices. 

It is, 1 think, also certain that the above confederated 
powers, together with that of the United States of America, 
can propose, with effect, to Spain, the independence of South 
America, and tho opening those countries of immense extent 
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and wealth to the general commerce of the world, as North 
America now ia. 

With how much more glory, and advantage to itself, does 
a nation act, when it exerts iU powers to rescue the world 
from bondage, and to create to itself friends, than when it 
cmployB those powers to increase ruin, desolation, and misery. 
The horrid scene that is now acting by tlie English govern¬ 
ment in the East Indies, is fit only to be told of Goths and 
Y an dais, who, destitute of principle, robbed and tortured 
the world which they were in capable of enjoying. 

The opening of South America would produce an immense 
field for commerce, and a ready money market for manufac¬ 
tures, which the eastern world does not. The East is already 
a country of manufactures, the importation of which is not 
only an injury to the manufactures of England, but a drain 
upou its specie. The balance against England by this trade 
v regularly upwards of half a million annually sent out in 
the East Lidia ships in silver; and this iB the reason, to¬ 
gether with German intrigue, and German subsidies, that 
there is so little silver in England. 

But any wit isharvcBt to such governments, however ruin¬ 
ous it may be to a nation. It serveB to keep up deceitful ex¬ 
pectations, which prevent people from looking into the defects 
and abuses of government. It is the lo here! and the lo 
there ! that amuses and cheats the multitude. 

Never did so great an opportunity offer itself to England, 
and to all Europe, aa is produced by the two revolutions of 
America and Franco- By the former, freedom has a national 
champion in the western world ; and by the latter, in Europe. 
When another nution shall join France, despotism and bad 
government will scarcely dare to appear. To use a trite ex¬ 
pression, the iron is becoming hot all over Europe. The in¬ 
sulted German and the enslaved Spaniard, the Russ and the 
Pole are beginning to think. The present age will hereafter 
merit to be called the Age of Reason, and the present gene¬ 
ration will appear to the future as the Adam of a new 
world. 

When all the governments of Europe shall be established 
on the representative system, nations will become acquainted, 
and the animosities and prejudices fomented by the intrigues 
and artifice of courts, wQ] cease. The oppressed soldier will 
become a freeman; and the tortured sailor, no longer dragged 
through the streets like a felon, will pursue his mercantile 
voyage in safety. It would be bettor that nationB should 
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continue the pay of their soldiers during their liven, and give 
them their (hscharge and reBtore them to freedom and their 
friends, and cease recruiting, than retain such multitudes at 
the same expense, in a condition useless to society and to 
themselves. As soldiers have hitherto been treated in most 
countries, they might be said to be without a friend. Shu nned 
by the citizens on an apprehension of their being enemies to 
liberty, and too often insulted by those who commanded 
thenij their condition was a double oppression. But where 
genuine principles of liberty pervade a people, every tiling is 
restored to order ; and the soldier civilly treated, returns the 
civility. 

Li contemplating revolutions, it is easy to perceive that 
they may arise from two distinct causes; the one, to avoid 
or get rid of some great calamity, the other, to obtain some 
great and positive good ; and the two may be distinguished 
by the names of active and passive revolutions. In those 
which proceed from the former cause, the temper becomes 
incensed and soured ; and the redress, obtained by danger, is 
too often sullied by revenge. But in those which proceed 
from the latter, the heart, rather animated than agitated, 
enters serenely upon the subject. He aeon, and discussion, 
persuasion and conviction, become the weapons in the con¬ 
test, and it is only when those are attempted to be suppressed 
that recourse is had to violence. When men unite in agree¬ 
ing that a thing is good , could it be obtained, such for 
instance as relief from a burden of taxes and the extinction 
of corruption, tbe object is more than half accomplished. 
What they approve as the end,they will promote in the means. 

Will any man say in the present excess of taxation, falling 
so heavily on the poor, that a remission of five pounds 
annually of taxes to one hundred and four thousand poor 
families is not a good thing t Will he say that a remission 
of seven pounds annually to one hundred thousand other 
poor families ; of eight pounds annually to another hundred 
houaand poor families, and of ten pounds annually to fifty 
thousand poor and widowed families are not good things f 
And to proceed a step further in this climax, will he say, 
that to provide against the misfortunes to which all human 
life is subject, by securing six pounds annually for all poor, 
distressed, ana reduced persons of the age of fifty and on til 
sixty, and of ten pounds annually after sixty, is not a good 
thing t 

Will he say, that an abolition of two millions of poor 
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rates to the housekeepers, and of the whole of the hoose and 
window-]light tax and of the commutation tax is not a good 
thing f Or will he say, that to abolish corruption is a bad 
thing ? 

If, therefore, the good to he obtained be worthy of a pas¬ 
sive, rational, and costless revolution, it would he had policy 
to prefer waiting for a calamity that should force a violent 
one. I have no idea, considering the reforms which are now 
passing and spreading throughout Europe, that England 
will permit herself to be the last; and where the occasion 
and the opportunity quietly offer, it is better than to wait 
for a turbulent necessity. It may be considered as an honor 
to the animal faculties of man to obtain redress by courage 
and danger, but it is far greater honor to the rational 
faculties to accomplish the same object by reason, accom¬ 
modation, and general consent.* 

As reforma, or revolutions, call them which you ploaso 
extend themselves among nations, those nations will form 
connexions and conventions, and when a few are th.ua con¬ 
federated, the progress will be rapid, till despotism and cor¬ 
rupt government bo totally expelled, at least out of two 
quarters of the world, Europe and America, The Algerine 
piracy may then be commanded to cease, for it is only by 
the malicious policy of old governments against each other 
that it exists. 

Throughout this work, various and numerous a a the sub¬ 
jects are, which I have taken up and investigated, there is 
only a single paragraph upon religion, wa. “ that every 
rdigion is good that teaches vian to be good” 

I have carefully avoided to enlarge upon the subjoct, 

* I know it is tho opinion of many of the most enlightened characters fn 
France (tbere always will be those who see further into events than others), 
not only among the general mass of citizens, but of many of the principal 
members of the national assembly, that the monarchical plan will not continue 
many yean in that country. They have found out, that aa wiBdom cannot be 
hereditary, power ought not -and that for a mao to merit a million sterling 
a-year from a nation, bo ought to havo a mind capable of comprehending from 
an atom to a universe, which, if he had, he would he above receiving the pay. 
But they wished not to appear to lead the nation faster than its own reason and 
interest dictated. In all the conversations where I have been present upon 
thin aubjeot, the idea always was, that when such a time, from the general 
opInioD of the nation, shall arrive, that the honorable and liberal method would 
be, to make a handsomo present in fee simple to the person, whoever be may 
ce. that shall then he In the monarchical office, and for him to retire to the 
enjoyment of private life, possessing hia ahare of general rights and privileges, 
and to be no more accountable to the public for his time and his conduct th&o 
any other citiien. 
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Oecauee 1 am inclined to believe, that what is called the pre¬ 
sent ministry, wish to see contentions about religion kept up 
to prevent the nation turning its attention to subjects of 
government. It is as if they were to say, “ look that way^ or 
any way but this” 

iiu: as religion is very improperly made a political 
machine, and the reality of it is thereby destroyed, I will 
conclude this work with stating in what light religion appears 
to me. 

If we suppose a large family of children, who, on any 
particular day, or particular occasion, made it a custom to 
present to their parents some token of their affection and 
gratitude, each of them would make a different offering, aud 
most probably in a different manner. Some would pay their 
congratulations in themes of verse and pro Be, by some little 
devices, as their genius dictated, or according to what they 
thought would please; and, pcrhapB, the least of all, not 
able to do any of those things, would ramblo into the gar¬ 
den, or the field, and gather what it thought the prettiest 
flower it could find, though, perhaps, it might be but a sim¬ 
ple weed. The parents would be more gratified by such a 
variety, than if the whole of them had acted on a concerted 
plan, and each had made exactly the same offering. This 
would have the cold appearance of contrivance, or the harsh 
one of control. But of all unwelcome things, nothing would 
more afflict the parent than to know, that the whole of 
them had afterwards gotten together by the ears, boys aud 
girls, fighting, reviling, and abusing eaen other about which 
wa6 the best or the worst present. 

Why may we uot suppose, that the great Father of all is 
pleased with variety of devotion; and that the greatest 
offence we can act, is that by which we seek to torment and 
render each other miserable? For my own part, I am fully 
satisfied that what I am now doing, with an endeavor to 
conciliate mankind, to render their condition happy, to unite 
nations that have hitherto been enemies, and to extirpate 
the horrid practice of war, aud break the chains of slavery 
and oppression, is acceptable in his sight, and being the beet 
service I can perform, I act it cheerfully. 

I do not believe that any two men, ou what are called 
doctrinal points, think alike who think at all. It is ? n !y 
those who have not thought that appear to agree. It is in 
fchia case as with what is called the British constitution. It 
has been taken for granted to be good, and encomiums have 
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supplied tlie place of proof. But when the nation comes 
to examine into principles and the abuses it admits, it will 
be found to have more defects than I have pointed out in 
this work and the former. 

As to what arc called national religions, we may, with as 
much propriety, talk of national gods. It is cither political 
craft or the remains of the pagan system, when every nation 
had its separate particular deity. Among all the writers of 
the English church clergy, who have troated on the general 
subject of religion, the present bishop of Landaff has not 
been excelled, and it i'b with much pleasure that 1 take this 
opportunity of expressing this token of respect. I have 
low gone through the whole of the subject, at least, as far 
as it appears to me at present It has been my intention 
for the five years I have ocen in Europe to offer an address 
to the people of England on the subject of government, if 
the opportunity presented itself before I returned to Ame¬ 
rica. ilr. Burke has thrown it in my way, and I thank him. 
On a certain occasion, three years ago, I pressed him to 
propose a national convention, to be fairly elected, for the 
purpose of taking the state of the nation into consideration; 
but I found that however strongly the parliamentary current 
wub then setting against the party he acted with, their policy 
was to keep every thing within tnat field of corruption, ana 
trust to accidcntB. Long experience had shown that parlia¬ 
ments would follow any change of ministers, and on this 
they rested their hopes and their expectations. 

Formerly, when divisions arose respecting governments,, 
recourse waB had to the sword, and a civil war ensued. 
That savage custom is exploded by the new system, and 
reference is had to national conventions. Discussion and 
the general will arbitrates the question, and to this, private 
opinion yields with a good grace, and order is preserved 
unin term p ted. 

Some gentlemen have affected to call the principles 
Upon which this work and the former part of the Bights of 
Man are founded, “a new-fangled doctrine.” The question 
is not whether these principles are new or old, but whether 
they arc right or wrong. Suppose the former, I will show 
their effect by a figure easily understood. 

It is now towards the middle of February. Were I to 
take a turn into the country, the trees would present a leaf¬ 
less, wintery appearance. As people are apt to pluck twigs 
as they go along, I perhaps might do the same, and by chance 
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might observe, that a single bud on that twig had begun to 
swell. I should reason very unnaturally, or rather not 
reoaon at all, to suppose this was the only bud in England 
which had this appearance. Instead of deciding thus, I 
should instantly conclude, that the same appearance was 
beginning, or about to begin, every where; and though the 
vegetable sleep will continue longer on some trees and plants 
than on others, and though some of them may not blossom 
tor two or three years, all will he in leaf in the summer, ex¬ 
cept those which are rotten. What pace the political summer 
may keep with the natural, no human foresight can deter¬ 
mine, It is, however, not difficult to perceive that the 
spring is begun. Thus wishing, as I sincerely do, freedom 
and happiness to all nations, I closo the second fart. 


APPENDIX 


As the publication of this work has been delayed beyond 
the time intended, Jt think it not improper, all circumstances 
considered, to state the causes that have occasioned that 
delay. 

The reader will probably observe, that some parts in the 
plan contained in this work for reducing the taxes, and 
certain parts in Mr. Pitt’s speech at the opening of the 
present session, Tuesday, January 31, arc so much alike, as 
to induce a belief, that either the author had taken the hint 
from Mr. Pitt, or Mr. Pitt from the author.—I will first 
point out the pails that arc similar, and then state sncli cir¬ 
cumstances as I am acquainted with, leaving tho reader to 
make his own conclusion. 

Considering it as almost an unprecedented case, that taxes 
should be proposed to be taken off, it is equally extraordi¬ 
nary that such a measure should occur to two persous at tho 
same time; and still more so (considering the vast variety 
and multiplicity of taxes,) that they should hit on the same 
specific taxes. Mr. Pitt has mentioned, in his speech, the 
tax on carls and wagoTL# f that on female servants f ’ the 
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lowering the tax on candles and the taking off the tax ot 
three shillings on houses having under seven windows. 

Every one of tho&e specific taxes are a part of the plan 
contained in this work, and proposed also to he taken off. 
Mr. Pitt’s plan, it is true, goes no further than to a reduction 
of three hundred and twenty thousand pounds ; and the 
reduction proposed in this work, to nearly six millions, I 
have made my calculations on only sixteen millions and a 
half of revenue, still asserting that it was very nearly, if not 
quite, seventeen millions. Mr. Pitt states it at 16,600,000k 
I know enough of the matter to say, that he has not over¬ 
stated it. Efaving thus given tlio particulars, which corres¬ 
pond in this work and his speech, I will state a chain of cir¬ 
cumstances that may lead to some explanation. 

The first hint for lessening the taxeB, and that as a con¬ 
sequence flowing from the French revolution, is to he found 
in the Address and Declaration of the gentlemen who met 
at the Thatchcd-Housc tavern, August 20, 1701. Among 
many other particulars stated in that address, is the follow¬ 
ing, put as an interrogation to the government opposerg 
of the French revolution. “ Are they sorry that the pretence 
for new oppressive taxes i and the occasion for continuing 
many old taxes will be at an end f” 

It is well known, that the persons who chiefly freqnent 
the Thatchcd-House tavern, arc men of court connexions, 
and so much did they take thiB address and declaration 
respecting the French revolution, and the reduction of taxes, 
in uisguBt. that the landlord waB undor the necessity of in¬ 
forming the gentlemen, who composed the meeting of the 
20th of August, and who proposed holding another meeting, 
that he could not receive them.* 

m The gentleman who signed the address and declaration as chairman of 
the mooting. Hr. Home hooke, being gone rally supposed to be the person 
who drew R up, and taring spoken much in commendation of it, bas been 
jocularly accused of prniiing hia own work. To free him from this erabar- 
ras9meot f aod to eare him the repeated trouble of mentioning the author, a* 
he has not failed to do, 1 make no hesitation in saying, that as the Opportunity 
of benefiting by the French revolution easily occurred to me, ] drew up the 
publication in question, and showed it to him and some other gentlemen; who, 
fully approving it, held a meeting for the purpose of making it public, and 
subscribed to the amount of fifty guineas to defray the expense of advertising. 
1 believe there are at tliU time in England a greater number of men actiD^ on 
disinterested principles, and determined to look into the nature and practice a 
of gOTcrnmentthcmsclves, and not blindly trust, as has hithertoheen the case, 
either to government generally, or to parliaments, or to parliamentary oppo¬ 
sition, than at any former period, Had this been done a century ago, cor¬ 
ruption and taxation had not arrived to the height are now at. 
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What was only hinted in the address and declaration 
respecting tares and principles of government* will be found 
reduced to a regular system in thiB work. But as Mr. Pitt's 
speech contains Borne of the same things respecting taxes, I row 
come to give the circumstances before all ode d to. 

The case is this: this work was intended to be published 
just before the meeting of parliament, and for that purpose 
a considerable part of the copy was put into the printer's 
hands in September, and all the remaining copy, as far as 
page 114* which contains the part to which Mr. Pitt's 
speech is similar* was given to him full six weeks before the 
meeting of parliament, and he was informed of the time at 
which it was to appear. He had composed nearly the 
whole about a fortnight before the tim e of parliament’s 
meeting* and had printed as far as page 70* and had given 
me a proof of the next sheet, up to page 66. It was then 
in sufficient forwardness to be out at the time proposed, as 
two other sheets were ready for striking off. 1 had before 
told him* that if he thought he should be straitened for time, 
I could get part of the work done at another press, which he 
desired me not to do. In this manner the work stood on 
the Tuesday fortnight preceding the meeting of parliament, 
when all at once* without any previous intimation* though I 
had been with him the evening before, he sont me by one of 
hie workmen, all the remaining copy, from page 70* declin- 
mgto go on with the work on any consideration. 

To account for this extraordinary conduct I was totally at 
a loss* as he stopped at the part where the arguments on 
systems and principles of government closed, and where the 
plan for the reduction of taxes* the education of children, 
and the support of the poor and the aged begins; and still 
more especially, as he had, at the time of his beginning to 
print, and before he had seen the whole copy, offered a 
thousand pounds for the copy-right* together with the future 
copy-right of the former part of the Rights of Man. I told 
the person who brought me this offer that I should not ac¬ 
cept it* and wished it not to be renewed* giving him as my 
reason* that though I behoved the printer to be an honest 
man, I would never put it in the power of any printer or 
publisher to suppress or alter a work of mine* by making 
him master of the copy, or give to him tho right ot selling it 
to any minister, or to any other person, or to treat as a mere 
matter of traffic* that wnich I intended should operate as • 
principle. 
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Hie refusal to complete the work (which he could not pur¬ 
chase) obliged me to seek for another printer, and this of 
consequence would throw the publication back till after the 
meeting of parliament, otherwise it would have appeared 
that ih, Pitt had only taken np a part of the plan which X 
had more fully stated. 

Whether that gentleman, or any other, had seen the work 
or any part of it, is more than I have authority to say. But 
the manner in which the work was returned, and the par¬ 
ticular time at which this was done, and that after the 
offers he had made, are suspicious circumstances. I know 
what the opinion of booksellers and publishers is upon such 
a case, but as to my own opinion, I choose to make an 
declaration. There arc many ways by which proof Bheets 
may bo procured by other persons beforo a work publicly 
appears; to which I shall add a certain circumstance, 
which is, 

A ministerial bookseller in Piccadilly, who has been em¬ 
ployed, as common report says, by a clerk of one of the 
ooaids closely connected with the ministry (the hoard of 
trade and plantations, of which Hawkesbury is president) to 
publish what he calls my Life, (I wish his Own hfc and those 
of the cabinet were as good,) used to have his hooka printed 
at the same printing-office tnat I employed ; but when the 
former parts of the Bights of Man came out, he took hie 
work away in dudgeon ; and about a week or ten days bo- 
fore the printer returned my copy, he came to make him an 
offer of his work again, wcich was accepted, This would 
consequently give him admission into the printing-offico 
where the sheets of this work were then lying; and as book¬ 
sellers and printers arc free with each other, lie would have 
the opportunity of seeing what was going on. Be the case, 
however, as it may, Mr. Pitt’s plan, Ettle and diminutive as 
it is, would have made a very awkward appearance, had this 
work appeared at the time the printer had engaged to finish 
it. 

I have now stated the particulars which occasioned the 
delay, from the proposal to purchase, to the refusal to print. 
If all the geutlemon are innocent, it is very unfortunate for 
them that such a variety of suspicions circumstances should, 
without any design, aiTange themselves together. 

Having now finished this part, I will .conclude with stat¬ 
ing another circumstance. 

About a fortnight or three weeks before the meeting of 
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parliament, a small addition, amounting to about twelve 
shillings and sixpence a-year, was made to the pay of the sol¬ 
diers! or rather their pay was docked bo much less.—Some 
gentlemen who knew in part, that this work would contain 
a plan of reformH respecting the oppressed condition of sol¬ 
diers, wished me to add a note to the work, signifying that 
the part upon that subject had been in the printer’s hands 
bo me weeks before that addition of pay was proposed. I 
declined doing this, lest it should be interpreted into an air 
of vanity, or an endeavour to excite suspicion (for which 
perhaps there might be no grounds) that some of the govern¬ 
ment gentlemen liad, by some means or other, made out 
what this work would contain; and had not the printing 
been interrupted so os to occasion a delay beyond 1 ke time 
fixed for publication, nothing contained in this appendix 
would have appeared- 
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UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


I put the following work under your protection. It con- 
tains my opinion upon Religion. You will do ma the jus¬ 
tice tc remember, that I have always strenuously supported 
the Right of every Man to his opinioD, however different 
that opinion might be to mine. He who denies to another 
this right, makes a sl&vo of himself to his present opinion, 
because be precludes himself the right of changing it. 

The most formidable weapon against errors of every 
kind is Reason. 1 have never used any other, and I trust 
L never shall. 

Your affectionate friend and fellow citizen, 

THOMAS FAIKH 


Luxembourg y (Pori*,) BfA Pulvoiee, 

Second year of the French Republic^ one 'Mid indicieille, 
January 27 , 0 . & 1794 . 
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PART FIRST. 

Il has been my intention, For several years past, to publish 
my tl oughts upon religion ; I am well aware of the difficulties 
that p.ttend the subject, and from that consideration, had re¬ 
served it to a more advanced period of life. I intended it 
to be the last offering I should make to my fellow-citizens 
of all nations, and that at a time when the purity of the 
motive that induced me to it, could not admit of a question, 
even by those who might disapprove the work. 

The circumstance that has now taken place in France of 
the total abolition of the whole national order of priesthood, 
and of every thing appertaining to compulsive systems of 
religion, and compulsive articles of faith, has not only pre* 
cipitated my intention, but rendered a work of this kind 
exceedingly necessary, lest, in the general wreck of supersti¬ 
tion, of false systems of government, and false theology, we 
lose sight of morality, of humanity, and of the theology that 
is true. 

As several of my colleaguos, and others of my fellow-citizen? 
of France,have given me the example of making their voluntary 
and individual profession of faith, I also will make mine ; aud 
I do this with all that sincerity and frankness with which the 
mind of man communicates with itself. 

I bolieve in one God, and no more; and I hope for hap- 
pin ess beyond this life. 

I believe in the equality of man • and I believe that religions 
duties consist in doing justice, loving mercy, and endeavoring 
to make our fellow creatures happy. 

But, lest it should be supposed that I believe many other 
things in addition to these, I shall, in the progress of this 
work, declare the things I do not believe, and my reasons for 
not believing them. 

I do not believe in tha creed profoeswl by the Jewish 
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church, by the Roman church, by the Greek church, by the 
Turkish church, by the Protestant church, rtor by any church 
that I know of. My own mind is my own church. 

All national institutions of churches, whether Jewish, 
Christian, or Turkish, appear to me no other than human 
inventions, set up to terrify and enslave mankind, and mono¬ 
polize power and profit. 

I do not mean by this declaration to condemn those who 
believe otherwise ; t-liey have the same right to their belief 
as I have to mine. Put it is necessary to the happiness of 
man, that he be mentally faithful to himself. Infidelity does 
not consist in believing, or in disbelieving; it consists id 
professing to believe what he does not believe. 

It is impossible to calculate the moral mischief, if I may 
so express it, that mental lying has produced in society. 
When a man has so far corrupted and prostituted the 
chastity of his mind, as to subscribe his professional belief 
to things he docs not believe, he has prepared himself for 
the commission of every other crime, He takes up the trade 
of a priest for the sake of gain, and, in order to qualify 
himself for that trade, he begins with a perjury. Can we 
conccivo anything more destructive to morality than this ? 

Soon after I had published the pamphlet, “ Common Sense/ 
in America, I saw the exceeding probability that a revolvtion 
in the system of government would be followed by & revolu¬ 
tion in the system of religion. The adulterous connection of 
church and state, wherever it had taken place, whether 
Jewish, Christian, or Turkish, had so effectually prohibited, 
by pains and penalties, every discussion upon established 
creeds, and upon first principles of religion, that until tho 
Bystem of government should be changed, those subjects could 
not be brought fairly and openly before the world ; but that 
whenever this should be done, a revolution in the system of 
religion would follow. Human inventions and priest-craft 
would be detected * and man would return to the pure, 
uniuixed, and unadulterated belief of one God, and no more. 

Every national church or religion has established itself by 
pretending some special mission from God, communicated to 
certain individuals. The Jews have their Moses ; the Christ¬ 
ians their Jesus Christ, their apostles and saints ; and the 
Turks their Mahomet, as if the way to God was not open to 
every man aliko. 

Each of those churches show certain'hooks, which they 
Mil revdation, or the word of God. The Jews say. that their 
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word of God was given by God to Moses, face to face; the 
Christians say, that their word of God came by divine 
inspiration ; and the Turks say, that tlicir word of God (the 
Koran) was brought by an angel from Heaven. Each of 
those churches accuse the other of unbelief; and, for my own 
part, I disbelieve them all. 

As it is necessary to affix right ideas to words, I will, before 
1 proceed further into the subject, offer some other observations 
01 . the word revelation. Revelation when applied to religion, 
means something commuliicated immediately from God toman. 

No one will deny or dispute the power of the Almighty 
to make such a communication, if he pleases. But admitting, 
for the sake of a case, that something has been revealed to 
a certain person, and not revealed to any other person, it is 
revelation to that person only. When he tells it to a second 
person, a second to a third, a third to a fourth, and so on, it 
ceases to be a revelation to all those persons. It is revelation 
to the first person only, and hearsay to every other, and, col 
soquently, they are not obliged to believe it. 

It is a contradiction in terms and ideas, to call anything 
a revelation that come* to us at second-hand, either verbally 
or in writing. Revelation is necessarily limited to the first 
communication—after this, it is only an account of something 
which that person says was a revelation made to him; and 
though he may find himself obliged to believe it, it cannot be 
incumbent on me to believe it in the same manner: for it 
was not a revelation made to me, and I have only his word 
for it that it was made to him. 

When Moses told the children Df Israel that he received 
the two tables of the commandments from the hands of God, 
they were not obliged to believe him, because they had no 
other authority foT it than his telling them so ; and I have 
no other authority for it than some historian telling me bo. 
The commandments c&Try no internal evidence of divinity 
with them; they contain some good moral precepts such as 
any man qualified to be a lawgiver, or a legislature, could 
produo? himself, without having recourse to supernatural 
intervention.* 

When I am told that the Koran was written id Heaven, 
and brought to Mahomet by an angel, the account comes too 
near the same kind of heresav evidence and second-hand 

* It ia, however, nevesrarv to except the declaration which enyfl that God 
nitit the tint of the father r upon the children ; it ii contrary to every principle 
a t moral justice. 
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Authority os the former. I did not see the angel myself, and, 
therefore, I have a right not to beliove it. 

When also I am told that a woman called the Virgin 
Mary, said, or ^avo out, that she was with child without any 
cohabitation with a man, and that her betrothed husband, 
Joseph, said that an angel told him so, I have a right to 
helieve them or not; such a circumstance required a much 
stronger evidence than their bare word for it; but we have 
not even this—for neither Joseph nor Mary wrote any such 
matter thcmsolves; it is only reported by others that they 
said so —it is hearsay upon hearsay, and I do not choose to 
rest my belief upon such evidence. 

It is, however, rot difficult to account for the credit that 
was givon to the story of Josus Christ being the son of God. 
He was born when the heathen mythology had still some 
fashion and repute in the world, and that mythology had 
prepared the people for the belief of such a story. Almost 
all the extraordinary men that lived under the heathen my¬ 
thology were reputed to be the sons of some of their gods. It 
was not a new thing, at that time, to believe a man to have 
been celestially begotten; the intercourse of gods with women 
was then a matter of familiar opinion. Their Jupiter, accord¬ 
ing to their accounts, had cohabited with hundreae ; the story 
therefore had nothing in it either new, wonderful or obscene ; 
it was conformable to the opinions that then prevailed among 
the people called Gentiles, or Mythologists, and it waa those 
people only that believed it. The Jows, who had kept 
strictly to the belief of one God, and no more, and who had 
always rejected the heathen mythology, never credited the 
storv. 

It is curious to observe how the theory of what is called 
the Christian Church, sprung out of the tail of heathen my¬ 
thology. A direct incorporation took place in the first in¬ 
stance, hy making the reputed founder to be celestially begot¬ 
ten. The trinity of gods that then followed was no other 
than a reduction of the former plurality, which was about 
twenty or thirty thousand ; the statue of Mary succooded the 
statue of Diana of Ephesus; the deification of heroes change 
into the canonization of saints; the mythologists had gods 
for everything; the Christian Mythologists had saints 
for everything ; the church became as crowded with the 
one, aa the pantheon had been with tho other; and Rome 
was the place of both. The Christian theory is little else than 
the idolatry of tho ancient Mythologists, accommodated to tb* 
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purposes of power and revenue ; and it jet remains C4 ica.Jon 
and philosophy to abolish the amphibious fraud. 

No thing that is here said can apply even with the most 
distant disrespect, to the rtal character of Jesus Christ. He 
was a virtuous and an amiable man. The mujality that he 
preached and practised was of the most benevolent kind; 
and though similar systems of morality had been preached by 
Confucius, and by some of the Greek philosophers, many 
years before ; by the Quakers since ; and by many good men 
in all ages, it lias not been exceeded by any. 

Jesus Christ wrote no account of himself, of his birth, 

S arentoge, or anything else ; not a line of what is called tho 
r ew Testament is of his own writing. The history of him is 
altogether the work of other people ; and as to the account 
given of his resurrection and ascension, it was the necessary 
counterpart to the story of his birth. His historians, having 
brought him into tho world in a supernatural manner, were 
obliged to take him out again in the same manner, or the 
lirat part of the story must have fallen to the ground. 

The wretched contrivance with which this latter part is 
told, exceeds everything that went before it. The first part, 
that of the miraculous conception, was not a thing that 
admitted of publicity; and therefore the tellers of this' part 
of the story had this advantage, that though they might not 
be credited, they could not be detected. They could not be 
expected to prove it, because it was not one of those things 
that admitted of proof, and it was impossible that the person 
of whom it was told could prove it himself. 

But the resurrection of a dead person from the grave, 
and his ascension through the air, is a thing very different aa 
to the evidence it admits of, to the invisible conception of a 
child in the womb. The resurrection and ascension, suppos* 
ing them to have taken place, admitted of public and occular 
demonstration, like that of the ascension of a balloon, or the 
ffun at noon day, to all Jerusalem at least. A thing which 
everybody is required to believe, requires that the proof and 
evidence of it should be equal to all, and universal; and as 
the public visibility of this last related act, was the onl) 
evidence that could give sanction to the former part, the 
whole of it falls to the ground, because that evidence never 
was given. Instead of this, a small number of persons, not 
more than eight or nine, are introduced as proxies for the 
whole world, to say they saw it, and all the rest of tho world 
ure called upon to believe it. But it appears that Thomas did 
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not belie re the resurrection ; and, as they say, would not be* 
lieve without having occular and manual demonstration him* 
sell'. So neither -will I y and the reason is equally as good for 
me, and for every othor person, as for Thomas. * 

It is in vain to attempt to palliate or disguise this matter. 
The story, bo far as relates to the supernatural part, has 
every mark of fraud and imposition stamped upon the face 
of it. Who were the authors of it is as impossible for ns 
now to know, as it is for us to be assured, that the books in 
which tlio account is related, were written by the persona 
whose names they bear ; the best surviving evidence we now 
have respecting this affair is the Jews. They arc regularly 
descended from the people who lived in the time this resur¬ 
rection and ascensions is said to have happened, and they 
say, it is not true, It has long appeared to me a strange in¬ 
consistency to cite the Jews as a proof of the truth of the 
8tory. It is ju 9 t the same as if a man were to say, I will 
prove the truth of what I have told you, by producing the 
people who say it is false. 

That such a person as Jesus Christ existed, and that he 
was crucified, which was the mode of execution at that day, 
arc historical relations strictly within tho limits of pro¬ 
bability. He preached most excellent morality, and the 
equality of man ; but ho preached also against the corruptions 
and avarice of the Jewish priests, and this brought upon him 
the hatred and vengeance of the whole order of priesthood. 
The accusation which those priests brought against him waa 
that of sedition and conspiracy against the Roman govern¬ 
ment, to which the Jews were then subject and tributary : 
and it is not improbable that the Roman government might 
have some secret apprehensions of the effects of his doctrine 
as well as the Jewish priests ; neither is it improbable that 
Jesus Christ had in contemplation the delivery of the Jewish 
nation from the bondage ot tho Romans. Between the two, 
however, this virtuous reformer and revolutionist lost bis 
life. 

It is upon this plain narrative of facts, together with 
another case I am going to mention, that the Christian My 
thologists, calling themselves the Cliristian Church, have 
erected their fable, which, for absurdity and extravagance, is 
not exceeded by anything that is to be found in the mytho¬ 
logy of the ancients. 

The ancient Mytliologists tell us that the race of Giants 
mado war against Jupiter, and that one of them threw a 
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hundred rocks against him at one throw : that Jupiter 
defeated him with thunder, and confined hi in afterwardr 
under Mount Etna, and that every time the Giant turns him¬ 
self, Mount Etna belches fire. 

It is here easy to see that the circumstance of the mount¬ 
ain, that of its being a volcano, suggested the idea of the 
fable; and that the fable is made to fit and wind itself up 
with that circumstance. 

The Christian Mythologists tell us, that their Satan made 
war against the Almighty, who defeated him, and confined 
him afterwards, not under a mountain, but in a pit. It is 
here easy to see that the first fable suggested the idea of the 
second ; for the fable of Jupiter and the Giants was told 
many hundred years before that of Satan. 

Thus far the ancient and the Christian Mythologists differ 
very little from each other. But the latter have contrived 
to carry the matter much farther. They have contrived to 
connect the fabulous part of the story of Jesus Christ with 
the fable originating from Mount Etna; and, in order to 
make all the parts of the story tie together, they have taken 
to their aid the traditions of the Jews ; for the Christian 
mythology is made up partly from the ancient mythology, 
and partly from the Jewish traditions. 

The Christian Mythologists, after having confined Satan 
id a pit, were obliged to let him out again to bring on the 
sequel of the fable. He is then introduced into the Garden 
of Eden in the shape of a snake or a serpent, and in that 
ah ape he enters into familiar conversation with Eve, who is 
no way surprised to hear a snake talk ; and the issue of this 
tetc-d-tete is, that he persuades her to eat on apple, and the 
eating of that apple damns all mankind. 

After giving Satan this triumph over the whole creatiou, 
one would have supposed that the church Mythologists would 
have been kind enough to eend him back to the pit: or, if 
they had not done this, that they would have put a mountain 
upon him, (for they say that their faith can remove a mount¬ 
ain) or have put him under a mountain, as the former Mylln> 
logists had done, to prevent his getting again among the 
women and doing more mischief. But instead of this, they 
leave him at large, without even obliging him to give Ida 
parole—the secret of which is, that they could not do with¬ 
out him ; and after being at the trouble of making him, they 
bribed him to stay. They promised him all the Jews, all 
the Turks by anticipation, nine-tenth a of the world beside, 
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and Mahomet into the bargain. After this, who can doubt 
the bounti fulness of the Christian mythology. 

Having thus made an insurrection and a battle in 
Heaven, in which none of the combatants could he either 
killed or wounded—put Satan into the pit—let him out 
again—giving him a triumph over the whole creation— 
damned all mankind by the eating of an apple, these Chris¬ 
tian Mythologists bring the two ends of their fable together. 
They represent this virtuous and amiable man, Jesus Christ, 
to be at once both God and Man, and also the Son of God, 
celestially begotten, on purpose to be sacrificed, because they 
say that Bve in her longing had eaten an apple. 

Putting aside every tiling that might excite laughter by 
its absurdity, or detestation by its profaneness, and confining 
ourselves merely to an examination of the parts, it is impos¬ 
sible to conceive a story more derogatory to the Almighty, 
more inconsistent with his wisdom, more contradictory to 
his power, than this story is. 

in order to make for it a foundation to rise upon, the in¬ 
ventors were under the necessity .of giving to the being, 
whom they call Satan, a power equally as great, if not 
greater than they attribute to the Almighty. They have 
not only given him the power of liberating himself from the 
pit, after what they call his fall, but they have made that 
power increase afterwards to infinity. Before this fall they 
represent him only as an angel of limited existence, as they 
represent the rest. After his fall, he becomes, by their 
account, omnipresent. He exists everywhere, and at the 
Bame time. He occupies the whole immensity of space. 

Not content with this deification of Satan., they represent 
him as defeating, by stratagem, in the shape of an animai of 
the creation, all the power and wisdom of the Aliniguty. 
They represent him as having compelled the Almighty to tho 
direct necessity either of surrendering the whole of the crea¬ 
tion to the government and sovereignty of this Satan, or of 
capitulating for its redemption by coming down upon earth, 
and exhibiting himself upon a cross in the shape of a man. 

Had the inventors of this story told it the contrary way, 
that is, had they represented the Almighty as compelling 
Satan to exhibit himself on a cross, in the shape of a snake, 
as a punishment for his new transgression, the story would 
have been less absurd—lees contradictory. But, instead ot 
this, they make the transgressor triumph, and the Alraightj 
Call. 
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That many good men have believed this straDge fable, 
and lived very good lives under that belief (for credulity is 
not a crime) is what X have no doubt of. In the first place, 
they were educated to believe it, and they would have be* 
lieved anything else in the same manner. There are also 
many who have been so enthusiastically enraptured by what 
they conceived to be the infinite love of God to man, in 
making a sacrifice of himself, that the vehemence of the idea 
has forbidden and deterred them from examining into the 
absurdity and profaneness of the Btory. The more unnatural 
anything is, the more is it capable of becoming tbe object of 
dismal admiration. 

But if objects for gratitude and admiration are our desire, 
do they not present themselves every hour to our eyes? Do 
wc not see a fair creation prepared to receive us the instant 
we are bom—a world furnished to our hands, that cost uy 
nothing ? Ib it we that light up the sun, that pour down the 
rain, and fill the earth with abundance? Whether we sleep 
or wake, the vast machinery of the universe still goes on. 
Are these things, and the blessings they indicate in future, 
nothing to us? Can our gross feelings be excited by no 
other subjects than tragedy and suicide? Or is the gloomy 
pride of man become so intolerable, that nothing can flatter 
it but a sacrifice of the Creator? 

I know that this bold investigation will alarm many, but 
it would be paying too great a compliment to their credulity 
to forbear it on that account; the times and the subject 
demand it Lo be done. The suspicion that the theory of 
what is called the Christian church is fabulous, ia becoming 
very extensive in all countries; and it will be a consolation 
to men staggering under that suspicion, and doubting what 
to believe and what lo disbelieve, to see the subject freely 
investigated. I therefore pass on to an examination of the 
books called the Old and New Testament. 

These books, beginning with Genesis and ending with 
Revelation, (which, by the bye, is a book of riddles thai 
requires a revelation to explain it) are, we are told, the 
word of God. It is, therefore, proper for us to know who 
told us so, that we may know what credit to give to the 
report. The answer to this question is, that nobody can tell, 
except that we tell one another so. The case, however, 
historically appears to be as follows : 

When the church Mythoiogists established their system, 
they collected all the writings they could find, and managed 
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them as they pleased. It is a matter altogether of uncer¬ 
tainty to us whether such of the writings as now appear 
under the name of the Old and New Testament, aro in th© 
same state in which thoBe collectors say they found them, or 
whether they added, altered, abridged, or dressed them up. 

Be this as it may, they decided by vote which of the books 
out of the collection they had made, should be the wohd of 
Goo, and which should not. They rejected several; they 
voted others to he doubtful, such as the books called the 
Apocrypha ; and those books which had a majority of votes, 
were voted to be the word of God. Had they voted other¬ 
wise, all the people, since calling themselves Christians, had 
believed otherwise—for the belief of the one comes from the 
vote of the other. Who the people were that did all this, 
wc know nothing of, they called themselves by the general 
namo of the Church ; and this is all wc know of the mcitter. 

As we have no other external evidence or authority for 
believing these books to be the word of God, thuii what I 
havo mentioned, which is no evidence or authority at all, I 
come, in the next place, to examine the internal evidence 
contained in the books themselves. 

In the former part of this Essay, I have spoken of revela¬ 
tion.—I now proceed further with that subject, for the 
purpose of applying it to the books in question. 

Revelation is a communication of something, which the 
person, to whom that thing is roYcalod, did not know before. 
For if I have done a thing, or seen it done, it needs no 
revelation to tell me I have done it, or seen it, nor to enabU 
me to tell it, or to write it. 

Revelation, therefore, cannot be applied to anything done 
upon earth, of which man iB him&elf the actor or the witness; 
and consequently all the historical and anecdotal part of the 
Bible, which is almost the whole of it, is not within the 
meaning and compass of the word revelation, and, therefore, 
is not the word of God. 

When Sampson ran off with the gate-posts of Gaza, if he 
ever did so, (and whether he did or not is nothing to us,) or 
when he visited his Delilah, or caught his foxes, or did any 
thing else, what has revelation to do with these things? If 
they were facts, he could tell them himself; or his secretary, 
if ho kept one, could wrilo them, if they wore worth either 
telling or writing; and if they were fictious, revelation could 
not make them true j and whether true or'not, we are neither 
the better nor the wiser for knowing them. When we con 
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template the immensity of that Being, who directs and 

f over ns the incomprehensible whole, of wliicn the utmost 
en of human eight can discover hut a part, we ought to feel 
shame at calling such paltry stories the word of God. 

As to the account of the Creation, with which the books 
of Genesis opens, it has all the appearance of being a tradi¬ 
tion. which the Israelites had among them before they came 
into Egypt; and after their departure from that country, 
they put it at the head of their history,' without telling (aB it 
is most probable) that they did not know how they came by 
it. The manner in which the account opens, shows it to he 
traditionary. It begins abruptly : it is nobody that speaks ; 
It is nobody that hears ; it is addressed to nobody ; it has 
neither first, second, or third person ; it has every criterion 
of being a tradition, it has no voucher. Moses does not 
take it upon himself by introducing it with the formality 
that he uses on other occasions, such as that of saying. The 
Lord, spake unto Moses, saying. 

Why it has been called the Mosaic account of the 
Creation, I am at a loss to conceive. Moses, I believe, was 
too good a judge of such subjects to put his name to that 
account. He had been educated among the Egyptians, who 
were a people as well skilled in science, and particularly in 
astronomy, as any people of their day ; and the silence and 
caution that Moses observes, in not authenticating the 
account, is a good negative evidence that he neither told it 
nor believed it.—The case is, that every nation of people 
has been world-makers, and the Israelites had as much right 
to set up the trade of world-making as any of the rest; and 
as Moses was not an Israelite, he might not choose to con¬ 
tradict the tradition. The account, however, is harmless ; 
and this is more than can be said of many other parts of the 
Bible. 

Whenever we read the obscene stories, the voluptuous 
debaucheries, the cruel and torturous executions, the unre¬ 
lenting vindictiveness, with which more than half the Bible 
is filled, it would be more consistent that we called it the 
word of a demon, than the word of God. It is a history of 
wickedness, that has served to corrupt and brutalize man- 
kind ; and, for my own part, I sincerely detest it, as I detest 
everything that ia cruel. 

We scarcely meet with anything, a few phrases excepted, 
but what deserves cither our abhorrence or our contempt, till 
we come to the miscellaneous parts of the Bible, ul the 
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anonymous publications, the Paalms, and the Boot of Job, 
more particularly in the latter, we find a great deal of 
elevated sentiment reverentially expressed of the power and 
benignity of the Almighty; but they stand on no higher 
rank than many other compositions on similar subjects, aa 
well before that time as since. 

The Proverbs which are said to be Solomon's, though 
most probably a collection, (because they discover a knowb 
edge of life, which his situation excluded him from knowing) 
arc an instructive table of ethics. They are inferior m 
keenness to the proverbs of the Spaniards, and not more 
wise and economical than those of the American Franklin. 

All the remaining parts of the Bible, generally known by 
the name of the Prophets, are the works of the Jewish poets 
and itinerant preachers, who mixed poetry, anecdote, and 
devotion together—and those works still retain the air and 
style of poetry, though in translation.* 

There is not, throughout the whole book called the Bible, 
any word that describes to ua what we call a poet, nor any 
word that describes what we call poetry. The case is, that 

* Aa there are many readers who do not see that a composition is poetry, 
unless it be iu rhyme, it is for their Information that I add this note. 

Poetry consists principally iu two things—imagery and composition. The 
composition of poetry differs from that of prose in the maimer of mi sing long 
and short syllables together. Take a long syllable out of a line of poetry, and 
pul a short one in the room of il, or put a long syllable where » short oue 
should be, and that line will lose its poetical harmony, ft will have an effect 
npon the line like that of mispluclng a note in a song. 

The imagery in these books, called the prophets, appertains altogether to 
poetry. It is fictitious, and often extravagant, &ud not admissible in any 
other kind of writing than poetry, 

To show that these writings are composed in poetical numbers, I will take 
ten syllables, as they stand in the book, and make n line of the same number 
of syllables, (heroic measure) that shall rhyme with the last word. It will 
then be seen that the composition of these bobks is poetical measure. The 
Instance I Khali produce is from Isuiah :— 

” //wr. 0 tfc heavens, and giw ear 0 earth !' 

’Tis (jocI himself that calls attention forth. 

AWtber instance I shall quote is from the mournful Jeremiah, to which 
I shall add two other lines, fur the purprsc of carrying out the figure, and 
lowing the intuition of the poet, 

“■ J, that mine head were uvdera and mine eye »” 

V'ere founhuns flowing like the liquid skies ; 

Tiien would I give the mighty hood release, 

And wp a deluge for the human race. 
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llie word prophet, to which latter times have affixed a new 
idea, was the Bible word for poet, and the word prophesyino 
meant the art of making poetry. It also meant the art of 
playing poetry to a tune upon any instrument of music. 

We read of prophesying with pipes, tabreta, and liovns— 
of prophesying with harps, with psalteries, with cymbals, 
and with every other instrument of music then m fashion. 
Wore we now to speak of prophesying with a fiddle, or with 
i pipe and tabor, the expression would have no meaning, or 
would appear ridiculous, and to some people contemptuous, 
because we have changed the meaning of the word. 

We are told of Saul being among the prophets, and also 
that he prophesied ; but we arc not told what they prophesied, 
nor what he prophesied, l'hc case is, there was nothing to 
tell; for these prophets were a company of musicians and 
poets, and Saul joined in the concert, and this was called 

given of this affair in the book called 
Samuel, is, that Saul met a company of prophets; a whole 
company of them ! coming down with a psaltery, a tabrefc, a 
pipe, and a burp, and that they prophesied, and that he pro¬ 
phesied with them. But it appears afterwards, that Saul 
prophesied badly ■ that is, performed his part badly ; for it 
is said, that, an “ evil spirit from God’** came u])on Saul, and 
lie prophesied. 

Now, were there no other passage in the book called the 
Bible, than this, to demonstrate to us that we have lost the 
original meaning of the word prophesy , and substituted 
another meaning in its place, this alone would be sufficient j 
for it is impossible to use and apply the word prophesy, in 
the place it is hero used and applied, if we give to it the 
sense which latter times have affixed to it The manner in 
which k is here used strips it of all religious meaning, and 
shows that a man might then be a prophet, or he might 
prophesy t as he may now be a poet or musician, without any 
regard to the morality or immorality of his character. The 
word was originally a term of science, promiscuously applied 
to poetry and to music, and not restricted to any subject 
upon which poetry and music might he exercised. 


prophesying. 

The account 


* As those men rvha cull tlmnwives divines and commentators, are very 
fond of puzzling one another, I leave them to contest the meaning of the first 
part of ibe phrase, that or an ci rit spirit of God. I keep to my ttit—keep 
10 the moaning of the word prophesy. 
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Deborah and Barak are called prophets, not because they 
predicted anything’, but because they composed the poem or 
song that bears their name, in celebration of an act already 
done. David is ranked among the prophets, for he was a 
musician, and was also reputed to be (though perhaps very 
erroneously) the author of the Psalms. But Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob are not called prophets ; it docs not appear from 
any accounts we have, that they could either sing, play 
music, or make poetry. 

We are told of the greater and the lesser prophets. 
They might as well tell us of the greater and the lesser 
God ; for there cannot be degrees in prophesying consistently 
with its modern Bcnsc.—But there are degrees in poetry, and 
therefore the phrase is rcconcilcablc to the case, when wo 
understand by it the greater and the lesser poeta. 

It is altogether unnecessary, after this, to offer any 
observations upon what those men, styled prophets, have 
written. The axe goe3 at once to the root, by showing that 
the original meaning of the word has been mistaken, and 
consequently all the inferences that havo been drawn from 
those books, the devotional respect that has been paid to 
them, and the labored commentaries that have been written 
upon them, under that mistaken meaning, arc not worth 
disputing about. In many things, however, the writings of 
the Jewish poets deserve a better fate than that of being 
bound up, as they now are, with the trash that accompanies 
them, under the abused name of the word of God. 

If we permit ourselves to conceive right ideas of things, 
we must necessarily affix the idea, not only of uncliangeablc- 
ncss, but of the utter impossibility of any change takingplace, 
by any means or accident whatever, in that which we would 
honor with the name of the word of God ; and therefore the 
word of God cannot exist iu any written or human language. 

The continually progressive change to which the meaning 
Of words is subject, the want of an universal language which 
renders translation necessary, the errors to which translations 
arc again subject, the mistakes of copyists and printers, to¬ 
gether with the possibility of wilful alteration, are of them¬ 
selves evidences that the human ianguage, whether in speech 
or in print, cannot he the vehicle of the word of God. The 
word of God exists in something else. 

Did tho hook called the Bible, excel in purity of ideas and 
expression all the books .now extant in the world, I would 
Dot take it for my rule of faith, a* being tho word of G i l, 
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bo cause tlic possibility would nevertheless exiBt of my being 
imposed upon. But when I see throughout the greater part 
of this book, scarcely anything but a history of the grossest 
vices, and a collection of the most paltry and conteinptiblctales, 
I cannot dishonor my Creator by calling it by his name. 

Thus much for the Bible; T now go on to the book called 
the New Testament I that is, the veto will, as if there could 
be two wills of the Creator. 

Had it been the object or the intention of Jcbus Christ to 
establish a new religion, he would undoubtedly have written 
the system himself, or procured it to he written in hi 3 life time. 
But there is no publication extant authenticated with his 
uame. All the books colled the New Testamentwere written 
after his death. He was a Jew by birth and by profession ; 
and he was the son of Cod in like maimer that every other 
person is—for the Creator is the Father of All, 

The first four books, called Mathew, Mark, Luke, and 
John, do not give a history of the life of Jesus Christ, but 
only detached anecdotes of him. it appears from these books, 
that- the whole time of his being a preacher was not more than 
eighteen months ; and it was only during this 9hort time, that 
those men became acquainted with him. They make mention 
of him at the age of twelve years, sitting, they say, among 
the Jewish docrors, asking and answering them questions. As 
this was several years before their acquaintance with him 
began, it is moat probable they had this anecdote from his 
parents. From this time there is no account of him for about 
sixteen years. Where lie lived, or how lie employed himself 
during this interval, is not knowTi. Most probably he was 
working at his father’s trade, which was that of a carp enter. 
It does not appear that he had any school education, and the 
probability is, that be could not write, for his parents were 
extremely poor, as appears from their not being able to pay 
for a bed when he was born. 

It is somewhat curious that the three persona whose names 
are the mQBt universally recorded, were of very obscure 
parentage. Moses was a foundling ; Jesus Christ was born 
in a stable ; and Mahomet was a mule driver. The first and 
the last of these men were founders of different systems of re¬ 
ligion ; but Jesus Christ founded no new system. He cullod 
men to the practice of moral virtues, and the belief of one 
God. The great trait in his character is philanthropy. 

The manner in which he was apprehended, shows that he 
was not much known at that time ; and it shows also, th-Mt the 
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meetings he then held with his followers were in secret; and 
that he had given over or suspended preaching publicly. 
Judas could no otherwise betray him than by giving informa¬ 
tion where he was, and pointing him out to the officers that 
went to arrest him \ and the reason for employing and pay¬ 
ing Judas to do this could ariBe only from the cause already 
mentioned, that of his not being much known, and living 
concealed. 

The idea of his concealment, not only agrees very ill with 
his reputed divinity, but associates with it something of pusil¬ 
lanimity ; and Uia being betrayed, or in other words, his being 
apprehended, on the information of one of his followers, 
shows that he did not. intend to bo apprehended, and conse¬ 
quently that he did not intend to be crucified. 

The Christian Mythologies toll us, that Christ died for 
tho sins of the world, and that he came on purpose to die. 
Would it not then have been the some if he liod died of a 
fever or of the small pox, of old a^c, or of anything else ? 

The declaratory sentence which, they say, was passed 
upon Adam, in case he oat of the apple, was not, that thou 
shall surely he crucified, bvt } thou shalt surely die —the 
sentence of death, and not the manner of dying. Cruci¬ 
fixion, therefore, or any other particular manner of dying, 
made no part of the sentence that Adam was to suffer, and 
consequently, even upon their own tactics, it could make no 
part of the sentence that ChriBt was to suffer in the room of 
Adam. A fever would have done a9 well as a cross, if there 
was any occasion for either. 

The sentence of death, which they tell ns, was thus 
passed upon Adam, mast either have meant dying naturally, 
that is, ceasing to live, or have meant what those Mytholo- 
gists call damnation ; and consequently, the act of dying on 
the part of Jesus Christ, must, according to their system, 
apply as a prevention to one or other of these two thing* 
happening to Adam and to ns. 

That it does not prevent our dying is evident, because 
we all die ; and if their accounts of longevity be true, men 
die faster since the crucifixion than before ; and with respect 
to the second explanation, (including with it the natural 
death of Jesus Christ as a substitute for the eternal death or 
damnation of all mankind,) it is impertinently representing 
the Creator as coming oil, or revoking the sentence, by & 
pun or a quibble upon the word death. That manufacturer of 
quibbles, St. Paul, if ho wrote the books that bear hie name, 
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has helped this quibble on by making another quibble upon 
the word Adam. He makes there to be two Adams \ the 
one who sins in fact, and suffers by proxy ; the other who 
sins by proxy, and suffers in fact. A religion thus inter' 
larded with quibble, subterfuge, and pun, has a tendency to 
instruct its professors in the practice of these arts. They 
acquire the habit without being aware of the cause. 

If Jesus Christ was the being which those Mythologise 
tell us he was, and that he came into this world to suffer. 
which is a word they sometimes use instead of to die, the 
only real suffering he could have endured, would have been 
to live. His existence here was a state of exilement or 
transportation from Heaven, aud the way back to his 
original country was to die.-—In Gnc, everything in this 
strange system is tlie reverse of what it pretends to be. It 
is the reverse of truth, and I become so tired of examining 
into its inconsistencies and absurdities, that I hasten to the 
conclusion of it, in order to proceed to something better. 

How much, or what parts of the books called the New 
Testament, were written by the persons whose names they 
be&T, is what we can know nothing of, neither are we certain 
in what language they were originally written. The mat¬ 
ters they now contain may he classed under two heads— 
anecdote and epistolary correspondence. 

The four books already mentioned, Matthew, Mark, 
Luke, and John, are altogether anecdotal. They relate 
events after they had taken place. They tell what Jesua 
Christ did and said, and what others did and said to him , 
and in several instances they relate the same event dif¬ 
ferently, Revelation is necessarily out of the question with 
respect to those books; not only because of the disagree¬ 
ment of the writers, but because revelation cannot be applied 
to the relating of facts by the person who saw them done, 
nor to the relating or recording of any discourse or conver¬ 
sation by those who heard it. The book called the Acta of 
the Apo3tlee (an anonymous work) belongs also to the 
anecdotal part. 

All the other parts of the New Testament, except tkt 
book of enigmas, called the Revelations, aro a collection of 
letters under the name of epistles; and the forgery of letter* 
haa been such a common practice in the world, that the pro¬ 
bability is at least equal, whether they are genuine or 
forged. Ono thing, however, is much leaa equivocal, which 
U, that out of the matters contained in those books, toe other 
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with the assistance of some old stories, the church has set up 
a system of religion very contradictory to the character of 
the person whose name it bears. It has set up a religion of 
pomp and of revenue, in pretended imitation of a person 
whose life was humility and poverty. 

The invention of purgatory, and of the releasing of souls 
therefrom, by prayers, bought of the church with money ; 
the selling of pardons, dispensations and indulgences, are 
revonuc laws, without bearing that name or carrying that 
appearance. But the case nevertheless is, that those things 
derive their origin from the paroxysm of the crucifixion and 
the theory deduced therefrom, which was, that one person 
could stand in the place of another, and could perform 
meritorious services for him. The probability, therefore, is, 
that the whole theory or doctrine of what is called the 
redemption (which is said to have been accomplished by the 
act of one person in the room of another) was originally 
fabricated on purpose to bring forward and build all thoso 
secondary and pecuniary redemptions upon; and that tho 
passages in the boohs upon which the idea of theory of 
redemption is built, have been manufactured and fabricated 
for that purpose. Why are we to give this church credit, 
when she tells us that'those boohs are genuine in every part, 
any more than we give her credit for everything else she has 
told us ; or for the miracles she says she has performed ? 
That she could fabricate writings is certain, because she 
could write; and the composition of the writings in question, 
is of that kind that anybody might do it; and that she did 
fabricate them is not more inconsistent with probability, 
than that she could tell us, as she has done, that she could 
and did work miracles. 

Since, then, no external evidence can, at this long 
distance of time, he produced to prove whether the church 
fabricated the doctrines called redemption or not, (for such 
evidence, whether for or against, would be subject to the 
same suspicion of being fabricated,) the case can only be re¬ 
ferred to the internal evidence which the thing carries 
within itself; and this affords a very strong presumption of 
its being a fabrication. For the internal evidence is, that 
the theory or doctrine of redemption has for its basis an idea 
of pecuniary justice, and not that of moral justice. 

If I owe a person money, and cannot pay him, and he 
threatens to put me in prison, another person can take the 
debt upon himself, and pay it for me; but if I have com 
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mi tied a crime, every circumstance of the case is changed : 
moral justice cannot take the innocent for the guilty even ir 
the innocent would offer itself. To suppose justice 10 do 
this, is to destroy the principle of its existence, which is the 
thing itself; it is then no longer justice ; it is indiscriminate 
revenge. 

This single reflection will show that the doctrine of 
redemption is founded on a mere pecuniary idea, correspond* 
ing to that of a debt, which another person might pay ; and 
as this pecuniary idea corresponds again with the system of 
second redemptions, obtained through tho means of money 
given to the church for pardons, the probability is, that the 
same persons fabricated both one and the other of those 
theories; and that, in truth, there is no such thing as 
redemption ; that it is fabulous, and that man stands in the 
same relative condition with his Maker he ever did stand, 
since man existed, and that it is his greatest consolation to 
think so, 

Let him believe this, and he will live more consistently 
and morally, than by any other system ; it is by his being 
taught to contemplate himself as an out-law, as an out-cast, 
as a beggar, as a mumper, as one thrown, as it were, on a 
dunghill, at an immense distance from his Creator, and who 
must make his approaches by creeping and cringing Lo 
intermediate beings, that he conceives cither a contemptuous 
disregard for everything under the name of religion, or 
becomes indifferent, or turns, what he calls, devout. In the 
latter case, he consumes his life in grief, or the affectation 
of it; his prayers arc reproaches; his humility is ingra¬ 
titude ; lie culls himself a worm, and the ferule earth a dung¬ 
hill ; and all the blessings of life, by the thankless name of 
vanities; he despises the choicest gift of God to man, the 
gift of reason : and having endeavored to force upon him¬ 
self the belief of a system against which reason revolts, he 
ungratefullv calls it hitman- reason, as if man could give 
reason to himself. 

Yet, with al! this strange appearance of humility, and 
this contempt for human reason, lie ventures into the boldest 
presumptions; he finds fault with everything; his selfish¬ 
ness is never satisfied; his ingratitude is never at an end. 
lie takes on himself to direct the Almighty what to do, even 
in the government of the universe; he prays dicta tori ally ; 
when it is sunshine, lie prays for rain, and when it is rain, 
he [trays for sunshine ; ho follows the same idea in every* 
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thing that he prays for ; for wliat is the nmjirnt of all hii 
prayers, but an attempt to make the Almighty change hia 
mind, and act otherwise than he docs? It is as if he were to 
eav—thou knowest not so well as I. 

if 

But some perhaps will say—Are we to have no word of 
God—no revelation? I answer, Yes: there is a word of 
God \ there is a revelation. 

The word of God is the creation we behold : And it 
ia in this word, which no human invention can counterfeit or 
alter, that God speaketh universally to man. 

Human language is local and changeable, and is there¬ 
fore incapable of being used as the means of unchangeable 
and universal information. The idea that God sent Jesus 
Christ to publish, as they say, the glad tidings to all nations, 
from one end of the earth to the other, ia consistent only 
with the ignorance of those who knew nothing of the extent 
of the world, and who believed, as those world-savioura 
believed, and continued to believe, for several centuries, 
(and that in contradiction to the discoveries of philosophers 
and the experience of navigators,) that the earth was flat 
like a trencher ; and that a man might walk to the end 
of it. 

But how was Jesus Christ to make anything known to 
all nations? He could speak but one language, which waa 
Hebrew ; and there are in the world several hundred 
languages. Scarcely any two nations speak the same lan¬ 
guage, or understand each other ; and as to translations, 
every man who knows anything of languages, knows that it 
was impossible to translate from one language to another, 
not only without losing a great part of the original, but 
frequently of mistaking the sense ; and besides all this, the 
art of printing was wholly unknown at the time Clmst 
lived. 

It is always necessary that the means that arc to accom¬ 
plish any end, be equal to the accomplishment of that end, oi 
the end cannot be accomplished, It is iu this, that the 
difference between Unite and infinite power and wisdom di& 
covers itself. Man frequently Fails in accomplishing liis 
ends, from a natural inability of tbe power to the purpose ; 
and frequently from the want of wisdom to apply power 
properly. But it is impossible for infinite power and 
wisdom to fail as man faiieth. The means it useth arc 
always equal to the end ; bnt human language, more especi¬ 
ally as there is not an universal huigtiitgu, is incapable of 
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being used ag an universal means of unchangeable and 
uniform information, and therefore it is not the means that 
God useth in manifesting himself universally to man. 

It is only in the creation that all our ideas and concep¬ 
tions of a i word of God 'can unite. The Creation speaketh 
an universal language, independently of human speech or 
human language, multiplied and various as they be. It is 
an ever-existing original, which every man can road. It 
cannot be forged; it cannot be counterfeited ; it cannot bo 
lost: it cannot be altered ; it cannot be suppressed- It does 
not depend upon the will of man whether it shall be publish¬ 
ed or not j it publishes itself from one end of the earth to 
the other. It preaches to all nations and to all worlds ; and 
this ivord of God reveals to man all that is necessary for 
man to kuow of God. 

Do wc want to contemplate his power? We see it in 
the unchangeable order by which the incomprehensible 
whole is governed. Do we waDt to contemplate his munifi¬ 
cence? We see it in the abundance with which he fills the 
earth. Do we want to contemplate his mercy? We see it 
iu his not withholding that abundance even from the un¬ 
thankful. In fine, do wc want to know what God is? 
Search not the book railed the Scripture, which any h uman 
hand might make, but the Scripture called the Creation. 

The oniy idea man can affix to the name of God, is that 
of a Jirsl cause, the cause of all things. And, incomprehensi¬ 
ble and difficult as it is for a man to conceive what a first 
cause is, he arrives at the belief of it, from the tenfold 
greater difficulty of disbelieving it. It is difficult beyond 
description to conceive that space can have no end ; but it is 
more difficult to conceive an end. It is difficult beyond the 
power of man to conceive an eternal duration of what we 
call time; but it ib more impossible to conceive a time when 
there shall be no time. 

In like manner of reasoning, everything we behold 
carries in itself the internal evidence that it did not make 
itself. Every man is an evidence to himself, that he did not 
make himself; neither could his father make himself, nor hia 
grandfather, nor any of his race ; neither could any tree, 
plant, or animal make itself; and it is the conviction arising 
from this evidence, that carries us on, as it were, by neces¬ 
sity, to the belief of a first cause eternally existing, of a 
nature totally different to any material existence we know 
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of, and by the power of which all things exist; and this 
first cause, man call8 God. 

It is only by the exercise cf reason, that man can dis¬ 
cover God. Take away that reason, and he would be in* 
capable of understanding any thing; and, in this case it 
would he just as consistent to read even the book called the 
Bible to a hor&e as to a man. How then is it that those 
people pretend to reject reason? 

Almost the only parts in the book called the Bible, that 
convey to ns any idea of God, arc some chapters in Job, 
And the 19 th Psalm; I recollect no other. Those parts are 
true deistical compositions; for they treat of the Deity 
through his works. They take the book of Creation as tho 
word of God, they refer to no other hook, and all the 
inferences they make are dmwn from that volume. 

I insert in this place the 19th Psalm, as parapnrased 
into English verse by Addison. I reoolleet not tho proBe, 
and where I write this I have not the opportunity of seeing 
it: 


The eparioua firmament on high. 

With all the blue ctbeml sky* 

And spangled heaven a, a shining frame, 
Their great original proclaim. 

The unwearied bud* from day to day. 
Does Ill* Creator's power display; 

And publishes to every land, 

The work of an Almighty hand. 

Soon as the evening Jiadcu prevail. 

The vnooD takes up Llie wondrous tale. 
And nightly to the Hiding earth, 
Repents the story of her birth ; 

Whilst all the stare that round her burn. 
And all the planets, in their turn. 
Confirm the tidings ns they roll, 

And spread the truth from pole to pole. 
What though in Bolenjn silence all 
Move round tills dark terrestrial ball; 
IVhnt though no real voice, nor sounds 
Amidst their radicot orbs be found. 

In rea&on^a ear they oil rejoice. 

And ntter for Lb a glorious voice. 

Forever singing ns they shine, 

Ttt HA NO THAT HaUE U9 IB DlV ITE. 


What more does man want to know, than that the hand 
or power that made these things is Divine, is Omnipotent! 
Let him believe this with the force it is impossible to repel, 
if he permits bis reason to act, and kiVrulo of moral life 
will follow of eoune. 
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The allusions in Job have, all of them, the same tend* 
ency with this Psalm ; that of doducin^ or proving a troth 
that would bo otherwise unknown, trom truths already 
known. 

I to collect not enough of the passages in Job to insert 
them correctly; but there is one occurs to me that is appli- 
cable to the subject I am speaking upon. “Canst thou by 
searching dud out God 1 Canst thou find out the Almighty 
to perfection ?” 

I know not how the printers have pointed this passage, 
for I keep no Bible ; but it contains two distinct questions 
that admit of distinct answers. 

First—Canst thou by searching find ont God? Yes; 
because, in the first place, I know I did not make myself, 
and yet I have existence ; nod by searching into the nature 
of other things, I find that no other thing could make itself; 
and yet millions of othor things exist; therefore it is, that 
I know, by positive conclusion resulting from this search, 
that there is a power superior to all those things, and that 
power is God, 

Secondly—Canst thou find out the Almighty to perfeo 
tionf No; not only because the power and wisdom Ho 
has manifested in the structure of the Creation that I be¬ 
hold is to me incomprehensible, but because even tide 
manifestation, great as it is, is probably but a small display 
of that immensity of power and wisdom, by which millions 
of other worlds, to me invisible by their distance, were 
creatod and continue to exist. 

It is evident that both of these questions are put to th« 
reason of the person to whom they are supposed to have 
boon addressed ; and it is only by admitting the first ques¬ 
tion to be answered affirmatively, that the second could 
follow. It would have been unnecessary, and even absurd, 
to have put a second question, more difficult than the first, 
if the first question had been answered negatively. The 
two questions have different objects; the first refers to the 
existence of God, the second to his attributes; reason can 
discover the one, but it falls infinitely short in discovering 
the whole of tho other. 

I recollect not a single passage in all the writings as¬ 
cribed to the men called apostles, that convey any idea of 
what God is. Those writings are chiefly controversial; and 
the subject they dwell upon, that of a man dying in agony 
on a crura, it bettor suited to the gloomy gcrura of a monk 
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in a cell, by whom it is not impossible they were written, 
than to any man breathing the open air of the Creation. 
The only passage that occurs to me, that has any reference 
to the works of God, by which only his power and wisdom 
can be known, is related to have been spokon by Jesus 
Christ, as a remedy against distrustful care. “Behold the 
lilies of the field, they toil not, neither do they spin.” This, 
however, is far inferior to the allusions in Job and in the 
I9th Psalm ; but it is Bimilar in idea, and the modesty of 
tha imagery is correspondent to the modesty of the man. 

As to the Christian system of faith, it appears to me as a 
species of atheism—a sort of religious denial of God. It 
professes to believe in a man rather than in God. It is a 
eo in pound made up chiefly of manum with but little doiem. 
and is as near to atheism lb twilight is to darkness. It in¬ 
troduces between man and his Maker an opaque body, 
which it calls a Redeemer, as the moon introduces her 
opaque self between the earth and the bud, and it produces 
by tnis means a religious or an irreligious eclipse of light. 
It has put the whole orbit of reason into shade. 

The effect of this obscurity has been that of turning 
evory thing upside down, and representing it in reverse J 
and among the revolutions it has thus magically produced* 
it has mado a revolution in theology. 

That which is now called natural philosophy, embracing 
tho whole circle of science, of which astronomy occupies 
tho chiof place, is the study of the works of God, and of the 
power and wisdom of God in his works, and is the true 
theology. 

As to the theology that is now studied in its place, it is 
the study of human opinions and of human fancies concern¬ 
ing God. It is not the study of God himself in the works 
that he hae made, but in the works or writings that man 
has mado; and it is not among the least of the mischiefs 
that the Christian system has done to the world, that it haa 
abandoned the original and beautiful system of theology, 
like a beautiful innocent, to distress and reproach, to make 
room for the hag of superstition. 

The Book of Job and the 19th Psalm, which, evon the 
Church admits to be more ancient than the chronological 
order in which they stand in the book called the Bible, are 
theological orations conformable to the friginal system of 
theology. The internal evi donee of those orations prove# 
to o demonstration that the study and contemplation of tha 
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works of creation, and of the power and wisdom of God, re¬ 
vealed and manifested in those works, made a great part of 
the religious devotion of the times in which they were writ¬ 
ten ; and it was this devotional study and contemplation 
that led to the discovery of the principles upon which, what 
are now called sciences, are established ; and it is to the 
discovery of these principles that almost all the nrLs that 
contribute to the convenience of human life, owe their 
existence. Every principal art has some scienca for its 
parent, though the person who mechanically performs tho 
work does not always, and but very seldom, perceive tho 
connection. 

It is a fraud of the Christian system to call the sciences 

h 1 

human invention- / it is only the application of them that 
is human. Every science has for its basis a system of 
principles as fixed and unalterable as those by which 
the universe is regulated and governed. Man cannot 
make principles, he can only discover them. 

For example—every person who looks at an almanac 
sees an account when an eclipse will take place, and he 
sees also that it never fails to take place according to 
the account there given. This shows that man is ac¬ 
quainted with the laws by which the heavenly bodies 
move. But it would be something worse than igno¬ 
rance, were any Church on earth to say that those laws 
are a human invention. It would also be ignorance, or 
something worse, to say that the scientific principles, by 
the aid ot which man is enabled to calculate and foreknow 
when an eclipse will take place, are a human invention. 
Man cannot invent a thing that is eternal and immutable ; 
and the scientific principles ho employs for thiB purpose 
must, and arc, of necessity, as eternal and immutable aa 
die laws by which tho heavenly bodies move, or they 
could not be used as they are to ascertain the time when, 
and the manner how, an eclipse will take place. 

The scientific principles that man employs to obtain the 
foreknowledge of an eclipse, or of any thing else, relating 
to the motion of the heavenly bodicB, are contained chiefly 
in that, part of science which ib called trigonometry, or the 
properties of a triangle, which, when applied to the study 
of the heavenly bodieB, is called astronomy ; when applied 
to direct the course of a ship on the ocean, it is called navi¬ 
gation ; when applied to the construction of figures drawn 
by rule and compass, it is called geometry; when applied 
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to rhe construction of plans of edifices, it is called archi¬ 
tecture ; when applied to the measurement of any portion 
of the surface of the earth, it is called land-surveying. In 
fine, it is tho soul of science ; it is an eternal Lruth ; it con- 
tains the Tnathemcttical demonstration, of which man speoktj f 
and the extent of its uses is unknown. 

It may be said that man can make or draw a triangle, 
and therefore a triangle is an human invention. 

But the triangle, when drawn, is no other than the 
image of the principle; it is a delineation to tho oyc, and 
from thence to the mind, of a principle that would other¬ 
wise he imperceptible. The triangle does not make the 
principle, any more than a candle taken into a room that 
was dark, makes the chairs and tables that before were in¬ 
visible. All the properties of a triangle exist Independ¬ 
ently of the figure, and existed before any triangle was 
drawn or tho light of by man, Man had no more to do in 
the formation of those properties or principles, than he had 
to do in making the laws hy which the heavenly bodies 
move; and therefore the one must have the same Divino 
origin as the other. 

In the same manner as, it may be said, that man can 
make a triangle, so also, may it be said, he can make the 
mechanical instrument called a lcvor; but the principle, 
by which the lever acts, is a thing distinct from the instru¬ 
ment, and would exist if the instrument did not; it attaches 
itself to the instrument after it is made; the instrument, 
therefore, can act no otherwise than it does act; neither can 
all the efforts of human invention make it act otherwise— 
that which, in all such cases, man calls the effect, is no other 
than the principle itself rendered perceptible to the senses. 

Since, then, man cannot make principles, from whence 
did he gain a knowledge of them, so as to be able to apply 
them, not only to things on earth, but to ascertain the mo¬ 
tion of bodies so immensely distant from him as all the 
heavenly bodies are? From whence, I ask, could he gain 
that knowledge, but from the study of the true theology I 

It is the structure of the universe that has taught thiB 
knowledge to man. That structure is an ever-existing ex¬ 
hibition of every principle upon which every part of ma¬ 
thematical science is founded. The offspring of this science 
is mechanics ; for mechanics is no other than the principle* 
of science applied practically. The man who proportion* 
the several parts or a mill, uses the same scientific prind* 
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E les, as if he had the power of constructing an uni verso; 

ut oq he cannot give to matter that invisible agency, by 
which all the component parte of the immense machine of 
the universe have influence upon each other, and act in 
motiona] unison together, without any apparent contact, 
and to which man has given the name of attraction, gravi¬ 
tation, and repulsion, he supplies the place of that agency 
the humblo imitation of teeth and coge. All the parts 
ot man’s microcosm must visibly touch : bat could he gain 
a knowledge of that agency, so as to be able to apply it in 
practice, we might then say that another canonical wok of 
the Word of God had been discovered. 

If mail could alter tho properties of the lever, bo also 
could he alter the properties of the triangle; for a lever 
(taking that sort of lever which is called a steel-yard, for 
the sake of explanation) forms, when in motion, a triangle 
The line it descends from, (one point of that line being in 
the rtilcrara,) the line it descends to, and the cord of the 
arc, which the end of the lever describes in the air, aro the 
three sides of a triangle. The other arm of the lever de¬ 
scribes also a triangle; and the corresponding sides of those 
two triangles, calculated scientifically, or measured geome¬ 
trically: and also the sines, tangents, and secants generated 
from the angles, and geometrically measured, nave the 
same proportions to each other, as the different weights 
have that will balance each other on the Lever, leaving the 
weight of the lever out of the case. 

ft may also be said, that man can make a wheel and 
axis; that he can put wheels of different magnitudes toge¬ 
ther, and produce a mill. Stilt the case comes back to me 
same poin*, which is, that he did not make the principle 
that gives the wheels those powers. That principle is as 
unalterable as in the former cu6e, or rather it is the same 
principle under a different appearance to the eye. 

The power that two wheels of different magnitudes have 
upon each other, is in the same proportion as if the semi- 
diameter of the two wheels were joined together and made 
into that kind of lever I havo described, suspended at the 
part where the Bemi-dlametere join; for the two wheels, 
scientifically considered, are no other than the two circles 
generated by the motion of the compound lever. 

It is from the study of the true theology that all our 
knowledge of science is derived, and It is from that knowl¬ 
edge that all the arts have originated. 
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Tho Almighty Lecturer, by displaying t^e principles of 
science in the structure of the universe, has invited pian to 
Btudy and. to imitation. It is as if He had said to the in¬ 
habitants of this globo, that we call ours, “I havo made an 
earth for man to dwell upon, and I have rendered the starry 
heavens visible, to teach him science and the arts. Ho can 
now provide for his own comfort, and lisaue? fhom Mt muni¬ 
ficence TO ALL, TO 3E KIND TO EACH OrniSH.” 

Of what use is it, unless it be to teach man something, 
that liis eye ia endowod with tho power of beholding, to an 
incomprehensible distance, an immensity of worlds revolv¬ 
ing in the ocean of space? Or of what use is it that this 
immensity of worlds is visible to man 7 "What has man to 
do with tho Pleiades, with Orion, with Sirius, with tho star 
lie calls the north star, with the moving orbs he 1ms named 
Saturn, Jupiter, Mara, Venue, and Mercury, if no uses arc 
to follow' from their being visible? A less power of vision 
would have been sufficient for man, if the immensity lie 
now possesses were given only to waste itself, as it were, on 
an immense desert of space glittering with shows. 

It is only by contemplating what he calls the starry 
heavens, as the book and school of science, that he discovers 
any use in their being visible to him, or any advantage re- 
eulting from his immensity of vision. But when he con¬ 
templates the subject in tnis light, he sees an additional 
motive for saying, that nothing was made- in vain; for in 
vain would be tins power of vision,if it taught man nothing. 

As the Christian system of faith, has made a revolution 
m theology, so also has it made a revolution in the state of 
Learning. That which is now called learning, was not 
learning, originally. Learning does not consist, a6 the 
schools now make it consist, in the knowledge of lan¬ 
guages, but in the knowledge of things to which language 
gives names. 

The Greeks were a learned people, but learning with 
them did not consist in speaking Greek, any more than in 
a Roman’s speaking Latin, or a F"eDchman’s speaking 
French, or ail Englishman’s speaking English. From 
what we know of the Greeks, it does not appear that they 
knew or studied any language but their own, and this was 
one can so of their becoming so learned ; it afforded them, 
more time to apply themselves to better studies- The 
schools of the Greeks were schools of science and philoso¬ 
phy* and not of languages ; and it is in the knowledge of 
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the things that science and philosophy teach, that learning 
consists. 

Almost all the scientific learning that now exists, came 
to ns from tho Greeks, or the people who spoke the Greek 
language. It, therefore, became necessary for the people 
of other nations, who spoke a different language, that some 
among them should learn the Greek language, in order 
that the learning the Greeks had, might be made known in 
those nations, by translating the Greek books of science 
and philosophy into the mother tongue of each nation. 

The study, therefore, of the Greek language (and in the 
same manner for the Latin) was no other than the drudgery 
business of a linguist j and the language thus obtained, waa 
no other than the means, as it were the tools, employed to 
obtain the learning the Greeks had. It made no part of 
the learning itself; and was so distinct from it, as to make 
it exceedingly probable that the persons who had studied 
Greek sufficiently to translate those works, such, for in 
stance, as Euclid^s Elements, did not understand any of the 
learning the works contained. 

As there is now nothing new to be learned from the 
dead languages, nil the useful books being already trans¬ 
lated, the languages are become useless, and the time ex¬ 
pended in teaching and learning them is wasted. So far aa 
the study of languages may contribute to the progress and 
communication of knowledge, (for it has nothing to do with, 
the creation of knowledge,) it is only in the living lan¬ 
guages that new knowledge is to be found; and certain it 
is, that, in general, a youth will learn more of a living lan¬ 
guage In one year, than of a dead language in seven; and 
it is but seldom that the teacher knows much of it himself. 
The difficulty oflearning the dead languages does not ariso 
from any superior nbstruscncss in the languages themselves, 
hut in tneir being daad^ and the pronunciation entirely lost. 
It would be the same tiling with any other language when 
it becomes dead. The beat Greek linguist that now exists, 
does not understand Greek go well as a Grecian ploughman 
did, or a Grecian milkmaid: and the same for the Latin, 
compared with a ploughman or milkmaid of the Romans; 
it would therefore be advantageous to the state of learning 
to abolish the study of the dead languages, and to make 
learning consist, as ft originally did, in scientific knowledge. 

The apology that is sometimes made for continuing to 
teach the dead languages is, that they are taught at a time, 
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when a child ib not capable of exerting any othei mental 
faculty than that of memory; but that is altogether errone¬ 
ous. The human mind has a natural disposition t? scion' 
tific knowledge, and to the things connected with it. The 
first and favorite amusement of a child, even before it ho 
gins to play, is that of imitating the works of man. It 
builds houses with cards or sticks; it navigates the little 
ocean of a bowl of water .with a paper boat, or dame the 
stream of a gutter, and contrives something which it calls 
a mill; and it interests itself in the fate of its works with a 
care that resembles affeetion. It afterwards goes to school, 
where its genius is killed by the barren study of a dead 
language, and the philosopher is lost in the linguist. 

But the apology that is now made for continuing to 
teach the dead languages, could not he the cause, at first, 
of cutting down learning to the naiTOW and humble sphere 
of linguistry; the cause, therefore, must be sought for else¬ 
where. In all researches of this kind, the best evidence 
that can be produced, is the internal evidence the thing 
carries with itself, and the ovidcnce of circumstances that 
unites with it; both of which, in this case, are not difficult 
to bo discovered. 

Putting then aside, as a matter of distinct consideration, 
the outrage offered to the moral justice of God, by suppos¬ 
ing him to make the innocent suffer for the guilty, and also 
the loose morality and low contrivance of supposing him to 
change himself into the shape of a man, in order to make 
an excuse to himself for not executing his supposed sentence 
upon Adam; putting, I say, thoBe things aside as matter 
ot distinct consideration, it. ie certain that what is called the 
Christian system of faith, including in it the whimsical ac¬ 
count of the creation—the strange story of Eve—the snake 
and the apple—the ambiguous idea of a man-god—the cor¬ 
poreal idea of the death of a god—the mythological idea of 
a family of gods, and the Christian Bystem of arithmetic, 
that three are one, and one is three, are all irreconcilable, 
not only to the divine gift of reason, that God hath given 
to man, but to the knowledge that man gains of the power 
and wisdom -of God, by the aid of the sciences, and by 
studying the structure of the universe that God has made. 

Ac setters-up, therefore, and ihe advocates of the Chris-, 
tian system of faith, could not but foresee that the continu¬ 
ally progressive knowledge that man would gain, by the 
aia of science, of the power and wisdom of God, manifested 
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n the structure of the universe, and in all the works of 
Creation, would militate against, and call into question, the 
truth of their system of faith ; and therefore it became ne¬ 
cessary to their purpose to cut learning down to a size less 
dangerous to their project, and this they effected by re 
stricting the idea of learning to the dead study of dead 
languages. 

Tlioy not only rejected the study of science 01 U of the 
Christian schools, but they persecuted it; and it is only 
within about the last two centuries that the study has been 
revived. So late as 1610, Galileo, o Florentine, discovered 
and introduced tbo use of telescopes, end by applying them 
to observe the motions and appearance of the heavenly 
bodies, afforded additional means for ascertaining the truo 
structure of the universe. Instead of being esteemed for 
those discoveries, he was sentenced to renounce thorn, ot 
the opinions resulting from them, as a damnable horosy. 
And, prior to that time, Vigilius was condemned to be 
burned for asserting the antipodes, or in other words, that 
the earth was a globe, and habitable in every part wbero 
there was land; yet the truth of this is now too well known 
even to be told. 

If the belief of errors not morally had did no mischief, 
it would make no part of the moral auty of man to oppose 
and remove them. There was no moral ill in believing the 
earth was flat like a trencher, any more than there was 
moral virtue in believing that it was round like a globe; 
neither was there any moral ill in believing that the Creator 
made no other world than this, any more than there was 
moral virtue in believing that lie made millions, and that 
the infinity of space is filled with worlds. But when a sys¬ 
tem of religion is made to grow out of a supposed system 
of creation that is not true, and to unite itseli therewith iu 
a manner almost inseparable therefrom, the case assumes 
an entirely different ground. It is then that errors, not 
morally bad, become fraught with the same mischiefs as if 
they were. It is then that the truth, though otherwise indif¬ 
ferent itself, becomes an essential, by becoming the criterion, 
that either confirms by corresponding evidence, or denies 
by contradictory evidence, tho reality of the religion itself. 
In this view of the case, it is the moral duty of man to ob¬ 
tain every possible evidence that the structure of the 
heavens, or any other part of creation affords, with respect 
to ByHteme of religion. But this, the supporters or partisan* 
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uT the Christiau system, aB if dreading the result, incessantly 
opposed, and not only rejected the sciences, but persecuted 
the professors. Had Hewton or Descartes lived three or 
four hundred yearB ago, and pureued their studies as they 
did, it is most probame they would not have lived to finish 
them; aud had Franklin drawn lightning from the clouds 
at the same time, it would have been at the hazard of ex* 
piving lor it in flames. 

Later times have laid all the blame upon the <ioth$ and 
Vandals; but, however unwilling the partizans of the 
Christian system may he to believe or to acknowledge it, 
it is nevertheless true, that the age of ignorance commenced 
with the Christian Bystem. There was more knowledge in 
the world before that period, than for many centuries after¬ 
wards ; and as to religious knowledge, the Christian system, 
us already said, was only auother species of mythology; 
and the mythology to which it succeeded, was a corruption 
of an ancieut system of theism,* 

It is owing to this long interregnum of science, and to 
no other cauee t that we have now to look through a vast 
chasm of many hundred years to the respectable characters 
wo call the ancients. Had the progression of knowledge 
gone on praportionably with the stock that before existed, 
that chasm would have been filled up with characters rising 
mperior in knowledge to each other; and those ancienta 

* It U Impossible for us uqw to know at what time the heathen my¬ 
thology began ; but it la certain, from the internal evidence that it carries, 
that it did net begin in the same state or condition in which it coded. All 
the pods of that mythology, except Saturn, were of modem invention. Tha 
supposed reign of Saturn was prior to that which is called the heathen my¬ 
thology, And wa& so f&r a species of theism, that it admitted the belief of 
only one God. Saturn is auppo&ed to have abdicated the government in 
favor of bis three aona and one daughter, Jupiter, Pluto, Neptune, and Juno; 
after this, thousands of other gods and demi-gods were imaginarily created, 
and the calendar of gods increased faat aa the calendar of aaint^ * r d the 
calendars of courts Lave increased since. 

All the corruptions that have taken place, in theology and in religion, 
have been produced by admitting of whet man calls revealed religion* Tha 
Mythologies pretended to more revealed religion than the CbrietianH do. 
They bad their oracles and their prie&ts, who were supposed to receive and 
deliver the word of God verbally, on almost all occasions. 

Since then all corruptions down from Molock to modern prcdeaticarian- 
ism, and the human sacrifices of the heathens to the Christian sacrifice or 
the Creator, have been produced by admitting of what is called rivtaUd 
religion ; the most effectual means to prevent ail such evils and imposition* 
is, not to admit of any other revelation than that which is inuuifcebed in tha 
book of creation, and to contemplate the creation as the only true and rial 
work of God that ever did, or ever will exist; and that every thing rnl**m 
called the ward of God* la fable and imposition. 
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we now so much admire, would have ap pea rod respectably 
in the back ground ot* the scene. But the Christian system 
laid all waste; and if we take onr stnnd about the begin¬ 
ning of the fifteenth century, we look back through diat 
long chasm, to the times of the ancients, as over a vast sandy 
desert, in which not a shrnb appears to intercept the vision 
to the fertile bills beyond. 

It is an inconsistency scarcely possible to be credited, 
that any thing should exist, under the name of a religion, 
that hold it to be irreligious to 6tudy and contemplate the 
structure of the universe that God had made. But the fact 
is too well established to be denied. Tbe ovent that served 
more than any other to break the first link in this long 
chain of despotic ignorance, is that known by tho name of 
the Reformation by Luther. From that time, though it 
does not appear to have made any part of tho intention of 
Luther, or of those who are called reformers, tho sciences 
began to revive, and liberality, their natural associate, 
began to appear. Tide was the only public good the 
Reformation did ; for, with respect to religious good, it 
might as well not have taken place. The mythology still 
continued tho same ; and a multiplicity of National Popes 
grow out of the downfall of the Pope of Christendom. 

Having time ehown from the internal evidence of things, 
the causo that produced a change in the state of learning, 
and the motive for substituting the study of dead languages, 
in the place of the sciences, I proceed, in addition to the 
several observations, alroady made in the former part of 
this work, to compare, or rather to confront the evidence 
that the structure of the universe affords, with the Christian 
system of religion ; but, as I cannot begin this part better 
than by referring to the idoas that occurred to me at an 
early part of life, and which I doubt not have occurred in 
some degree to almost every other person at on© time or 
other, 1 shall state what those ideas were, and add thereto 
such other matter as shall arise out of the subject, giving to 
the whole, by way of preface, a short introduction. 

My father being of the Quaker profession, it was my 
good fortune to have an exceeding good moral education, 
and a tolerable stock of useful learning. Though I went to 
the grammar school,* I did not learn Lntin, not only 
becanso I had no inclination to learn languages, bu. 

* The woi« echool, Thetford in Norfolk, th*t tli* preuni Co Tinullrt r Hit 
fvj vent to, And nndtt- tbe a* me m*et«r. 
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because of the objection the Quakers have against the 
4 books m which the language is taught. But this did no* 1 
prevent me from being acquainted with the subjects of all 
ihe Latin books used in the school. 

The natural bent of my mind was to science. I had 
some turn, and I believe some talent for poetry ; but this I 
rather repressed than encouraged, as leading too much into 
the field of imagination. As soon as I was able, I j)ur* 
chased a pair of globes, and attended the philosophical 
lectures of Martin and Ferguson, and became afterwards 
acquainted with Dr. Bcvis, of the society, called the 
Royal Society, then living in the Temple, and an excellent 
astronomer. 

I had no disposition for what is called politics. It pre¬ 
sented to my mind no other idea than is contained in the 
word. Jockey ship. When, therefore, I turned my thoughts 
towards matters of government, I had to form a system for 
myself, that accorded with the moral and philosophic prin¬ 
ciples in which I had been educated. I Baw, or at least I 
thought I saw, a vast scene opening itself to the world in 
the affairs of America; and it appeared to me, that unless 
the Americans changed the plan they were then pursuing, 
with respect to the government of England, and declared 
themselves independent, they would not only involve them¬ 
selves in a multiplicity of new difficulties, but shut out the 
prospect that was then offering itself to mankind through 
their means. It was from these motives that I published 
the work known by the name of “ Common Sente” which 
is the first work I ever did publish; and bo far as I can 
judge of myself, I believe I should never have been known 
in the world as an author, on any subject whatever, had it 
not been for the affairs of America. I wrote ** Gonymon 
Sente” the latter end of the year 1775, and published it the 
first of January, 1776. Independence was declared the 
fourth of July following. 

Any person, who has made observations on the state 
and progress of the human mind, by observing his own, 
cannot but have observed, that there are two distinct 
classed of what are called Thoughts; those that we produce 
in ourselves by reflection and the act of thinking, and those 
that bolt into the mind of their own accord. I have always 
made it a rule to treat those voluntary visitors with civility, 
taking care to examine, as well I was ahle, if they were 
worth entertaining; and it is from them I have acquired 
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almost all the knowledge that I have. As to the learning 
that any person gains trom school education, it serves only 
like a small capital, to put him in the way of beginning 
learning for himself afterwards. Every person of learning 
is finally his own teacher, the reason of which is, that prin¬ 
ciples, being of a distinct quality to circumstances, cannot 
be impreesed upon the memory; their placo of mental 
residence is the understanding, and they arc nevor bo last* 
irig as when they begin by conception. Thus much for the 
introductory part. 

From the time I was capable of conceiving an idea, and 
acting upon it by reflection, I cither doubted the truth of 
the Christian system, or thought it to bo a strnngo affair; 1 
scarcely knew which it was: but I well romembor, when 
about seven or eight years of age, hearing a sermon read 
by a relation of raino, who was a great devotee of tho 
church, upon the subject of what is called redemption foj 
the death of the Son of God . After the sermon was ondod, 
I went iuto the garden, and aB I was going down the garden 
steps (for I perfectly recollect the spot) I revolted at the 
recollection of what X had hoard, and thought to myself 
that it was making God Almighty act like a passionate 
man, that killed his sou, when lie could not revenge him 
self any other way; and as I was Bure a man would be 
hnngca that did such a thing, I could not see for what pur¬ 
pose they preached such sermons. This was not one of that 
kind of thoughts that had any thing in it of childish levity ; 
it was to me a serious reflection, arising from the idea 
I had, that God was too good to do Bucn an action, and 
aUo too almighty to bo under any necessity of doing it. 
I believe in the Bame manner at this moment; and I more¬ 
over believe, that any system of religion that has any 
thing in it that shocks the mind of a child, cannot bo a 
true system. 

It seems as if parents of tho Christian profession were 
ashamed to tell their children any thing about the prin¬ 
ciples of their religion. They sometimes instruct them in 
morale, and talk to them of the goodness of what they call 
Providenco; for the Christian mythology has five deities— 
there is God the Father, God the Son, God the Holy Ghost, 
the God Providence, and the Goddess Nature, xiut the 
Christian story of God the Father putting his son to death, 
or employing people to do it, (lor that is the plain language 
of the itory,) cannot be told by a parent to a child; and 
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to tell him that it was done to make mankind happier and 
better, ia making the atorv still worse; as if mankind could 
be improved by the example of murder; and to tell him 
that all tlii& is a mystery, is only making an excuse for the 
incredibilitv of it, 

How diScreut is this to the pure and simple profession 
of Deism! The true Deist has but one Deity; and his 
religion consists in contemplating the power, wisdom, aud 
benignity of the Deity in his works, and in endeavoring 
to imitate him in every thing moral, sciontifical and 
mechanical. 

The religion that approaches the nearest of all others to 
true Deism, in the moral and benign part thereof, is tha.1 
professed by the Quakers: blit they have contracted them 
selves too much, by leaving the works of God out of then 
system. Though I reverence their philanthropy, I can not 
help smiling at the conceit, that if the taste ot 1 a Quaker 
could have been consulted at the creation, what a silent 
and drab-colored creation it would have been I Hot a 
flower would have blossomed its gailies, nor a bird been 
permitted to sing. 

Quttlng these reflections, I proceed to other matters. 
After I had made myself master of the use of the globes, 
and of the orrery,* and conceived an idea of the infinity of 
space, nnd the eternal divisibility of matter, and obtained, 
at least, a general knowledge of what was called natural 
philosophy, I began to compare, or, as I have before said, 
to confront the eternal evidence those things afford with 
the Christian system of faith. 

Though it is Dot a direct article of the Christian system, 
that this world that we inhabit, is the whole of the habit¬ 
able creation, yet it is so worked up therewith, from what 
is called the Mosaic account of the Creation, the story of 
Eve and the apple, and the counterpart of that story, the 
death of the Son of God, that to believe otherwise, that is, 


* As this tiook may fall into the hnnd3 of persona who do not know ■wh^t 
ad orrery is, it ib for their informutiou I add Aria rote, as the nem t gives oo 
idea of the uaea of the tiling. The orrery has its name from the person vho 
invented it, It is a machinery of clock-work, representing the universe in 
miniature, and in vfhich the revolution of ihe earth round itself nnd round 
the sun, the revolution of the mocm round the earth, the revolution of the 
planets round the Bun, their relative distances from the flun, as the centre of 
the elicit system, their relative distances from each other* and their dif¬ 
ferent magnitnlee, are represented as they really exist in vhrt wo o*ll tte 
beaten* 
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to believe that God created a plurality of worlds, at least 
as numerous as what we call stare, renders the Christian 
system of faith at once little and ridiculous, and scatters h 
in the mind like feathers in the air, The two beliefs can 
not be held together in the same mind ; and he who thinks 
that he believes both, has thought but little of either. 

Though the belief of a plurality of* worlds was familiar 
to the ancients, it is only within the last three centuries 
that the extent and dimensions of this globe that we inhabit 
have been ascertained. Several vessels, following the tract 
of the ocean, have sailed entirely round the world, as a 
man may march in a circle, and come round by the con¬ 
trary side of the circle to the spot he set out from. The 
circular dimensions of our world, in the widest part, as a 
man would measure the widest round of an apple, or a ball, 
is only twenty-five thousand and twenty English miles, 
reckoning sixty-nine miles and an half to an equatorial 
degree, and may be sailed round in the space of about 
three years.* 

A world of this extent may, at first thought, appear to 
us to be great; but if we compare it with the immensity 
of space in which it is suspended, like a bubble or balloon 
in the air, it is infinitely less, in proportion, than the 
smallest grain of sand is to the size of the world, or the 
finest particle of dew to the whole ocean, and is therefore 
but email; and, as will be hereafter Bhown, is only one 
of a system of worlds, of which the universal creation is 
composed. 

It is not difficult to gain some faint idea of the immensity 
of Bpace in which this and all the other worlds are sus¬ 
pended, if we follow a progression of ideas. When we 
think of the size or dimensions of a room, our ideas limit 
themselves to the wbIIb, and there they stop ; but when our 
eye, or our imagination darts into space, that is, when it 
looks upwards into what we call the open air, we cannot 
conceive any walls or boundaries it can have; and if for 
the sake of resting our ideas, we suppose a boundary, the 
question immediately renews itself, and asks, what is be¬ 
yond that boundary 1 and in the same manner, what beyond 
the next boundary 1 and so on till the fatigued imagination 
returns and says, there w no end. Certainly, then, the 

* Allowing a ihlp to aail, oa an avenge, three mile* in an hour, aha w<mW 
■all antirely round the world In leas than one year.if the oonld tail la a (Tina) 
•In'*! ; bot aba ta obliged to folia w the court# of the oeatn. 
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Creator was not pent for room, when he made this world 
no larger than it is; and wc have to seek the reaion in 
something else. 

If we take a survey of our own world, or rather of this, 
of which the Creator has given us the use, as our portion 
in the immense system of Creation, we find overy part of 
it, the earth, the waters, and the air that surrounds it, filled, 
and, as it were, crowded with life, down from the largest 
animals that we know of to the smallest insects tho nnxed 
eye can behold, and from thence to others still smaller, and 
totally invisible without the assistance of the microscope. 
Every tree, every plant, every leaf, serves not only as an 
habitation, but as a world to some numerous race, till ani¬ 
mal existence becomes eo exceedingly refined, that tho 
effluvia of a blade of grass would be loot! for thousands. 

Since then, no part of our earth is left unoccupied, why 
is It to be supposed that the immensity of epacc is a naked 
void, lying in eternal waste? There is room for millions of 
worlds as large or larger than onrs, and each of them mil¬ 
lions of miles apart from each other 

Having now arrived at this point, if we carry our ideas 
only one thought further, we shall see, perhaps, the true 
reason, at least a very good reason, for our happiness, why 
the Creator, instead of making one immense world, extend¬ 
ing over an immense quantity of space, has preferred divid¬ 
ing that quantity of matter into several distinct and separate 
worlds, which we call planets, of which our earth is one. 
But before I explain my ideas upon this subject, it is 
necessary (not for the sake of those that already know, 
but for those who do not) to show what the system of the 
universe is. 

That part of the universe that ih called the solar system 
(meaning the system of worlds to which our earth belongs, 
and of which Sol, or in English language, the Sun, is tne 
centre) consists, besides the Sun, of six distinct orbs, or 
planets, or worlds, besides the secondary bodies, called the 
satellites or moons, of which our earth has one that attends 
her in her annual revolution round the Sun, in like manner 
as other satellites or moons, attend the planets or worlds to 
which they severally belong, aB may be seen by the assist 
snee of the telescope. 

The Sun is the centre, round which those six worlds or 
planets revolve at different distances therefrom, and in 
sircles concentrate to each other. Each world keeps con- 
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BtantLy in nearly the Game track round the Sun, and con¬ 
tinues, at the same time, turning round itself, in nearly an 
upright position, as a top tnrna round itself when it is spin¬ 
ning on the ground, ana leans a little sideways. 

It is this leaning of the earth f23£- degrees) that ocensions 
summer and winter, and the different length of days anti 
nights. If the earth turned round itself in a position per¬ 
pendicular to the plane or level of the circle it moves in 
around the Sun, as a top turns round when it stands erecl 
on the ground, the days and nights would bo always of 
the Game length, twelve hours day and twelve hours night, 
and the seasons would be uniformly the same throughout 
tho year, 

twery time that a planet [our earth for example) turns 
round itself, it makes what we call day and night; and 
every time it goes entirely round the Sun, it makes what 
we call a year, consequently our world turns three hundred 
andeixty-nve times round itself, in going once round the Sun.* 

The names that the ancients gave to those six worlds, 
and which are still called by the same names, are Mercury, 
Venus, this world that we call ours, Mare, Jupiter, and 
Saturn. They appear larger to the eye than the stars, be¬ 
ing many million miles nearer to our earth than any of tlio 
stars are. The planet Venus is that which is called the 
evening star, and sometimes the morning star, as she hap¬ 
pens to set after, or rise before the Sun, which in cither 
case, is never more than three hours. 

The Sun, as before said, being the centre, the planet, or 
world, nearest the Sun, is Mercury ; his distance from the 
Sun is thirty-four million miles, and he moves round in a 
circle always at that distance from the Sun, as a top may 
he supposed to spin round in the track in which a horse 
goes m a mill. The Becoud world, is Venus, she is fifty- 
seven million miles distant from the Sun, and consequently 
moves round iu a circle much greater than that of Mercury. 
The third world is that we inhabit, and which is eighty 
eight million miles distant from the Sun, and consequently 
moves round in a circle greater than that of Venun. The 
fourth world jb Mam, he is distant from the Sun one hun¬ 
dred and thirty-fonr million miles, and consequently move* 


* Thocfl who tuppoMd tb*t tha Son went round the earth ereff Vi hour*, 
made the same mUtaka Id idea that a cook wonfd do In fact, that ihoald 
■lake the fir« go round the aut, initead of tha meat turning round iUelf 
toward* tha fir*. 
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round in a circle greater than that oi our earth. The fifth 
ia Jupiter, he is distant from the Sun five hundred and 
fifty-seven million miles, and consequently moves round in 
n circle greater than that of Mars. The sixth world ia 
Saturn, he is distant from the Sun seven hundred and 
sixty-three million miles, and consequently moves round in 
a circle that surrounds the circles, or orbits, of all the Other^ 
worlds or planets. 

The space, therefore, in the air, or in the immenBity of 
Bpace, that our solar system takes up for the several worlds 
to perform their revolutions in round the Sun, ie of the 
extent in & straight line of the whole diameter of the orbit 
or circle, in which Saturn moves round the Sun, which be¬ 
ing double hie distance from the Sun, 16 fifteen hundred 
and twenty-six million miles: and its circular extent is 
nearly five thousand million j and its globical content is 
almost three thousand five hundred million times tliTee 
thousand five hundred million square miles.* 

But this, immense as it iaj is only ono system of worlds. 
Beyond this, at a vast distance into space, far beyond all 

? Qwer of calculation, are the stars called the fixed stars, 
’hey are called fixed, because they have no revolutionary 
motion, as the six worlds or planets have that I have been 
describing. Those fixed stars continue always at the same 
distance from each other, and always in the same place, as 
the Sun does in the centre of our system. The probability, 
therefore, is, that each of those fixed stars is also a Snn, 
round which another system of worlds or planets, though 
too remote for us to discover, performs ita revolutions, as 
our system of worlds docs round our central Sun. 

By this easy progression of Ideas, the immensity of space 

* If it should be asked, how can man know these things? I have on* 
plain answer to giYC p which ^ that mao knows bow to calculate ad eclipfce, 
and alec how to calculate to a minute of time when the planet Venus, id 
making her revolutions round the Sun, will come in a straight Hue between 
oar earth and the Sud, and wilt appear to us about the size of a large pea 
passing across the face of the Sun- This happen* but UMce in about hd 
nuadred year*, at the distance of about eight year* from each other, and hat 
happened twice in our time, both of which were foreknown by calculation. 
It can also he known when they will happen again for a thousand years to 
come, or to any other portion of time. As, therefore^ tuau cuuld not be no la 
to do these tilings if he did not understand the solar system, and the it ante? 
in which th* rrrolmions of the several plaiwu or worlds are performed, the 
fact of calculating an eolip^e, or a transit of Venus, is a proof in point th&t 
the knowledge exists; and as to a few thousand, even a few million 
tulles, more or less* it mike* scarcely any seudble differenee In taih la 
manta distance*. 
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will appear to na to be filled with system* of worlds; and 
that no part of space ties at waste, any more than any part 
of the globe or earth and water is loft unoccupied. 

Having thus endeavoured to convey, in a familiai and 
easy manner, some idea of the structure of the universe, I 
return to explain what I beforo alluded to, namely, tho 

f reat benefits arising to man in consequence of the Creator 
aving made a plurality of worlds, such as our system is, 
consisting of a central Sun and six worlds besides satellites, 
in preference to that of creating one world only of a vast 
extent. 

It is an idea I have never Lost sight of, that all our 
knowledge of science is derived from the revolutions (ex¬ 
hibited to our eye and from thence to our understanding) 
which those several planets or worlds, of which our system 
is composed, make In their circuit round the Sun. 

Had then the quantity of matter which these six worlds 
contain been blended into one solitary globe, the conse¬ 
quence to ns would have been, that either no revolutionary 
motion would have existed, or not a sufficiency of it to give 
us the idea and the knowledge of scienco we now have; 
and it is from the sciences that all the mechanical arts that 
contribute so much to our earthly felicity and comfort, aro 
derived. 

As, therefore, the Creator made nothing in vain, so also 
must it be believed that He organized the structure of the 
universe in the most advantageous manner for the benefit 
of man; and as we see, and from experience feel, the bene¬ 
fits we derive from the structure of the universe, formed as 
it is, which benefits we should not have had the opportunity 
of enjoying, if the structure, so far as relates to our system, 
had been a solitary globe—-we can discover at least one 
reason why a plurality of worlds has been made, and that 
reason calls forth the devotional gratitude of man, as well 
os bis admiration. 

tut it is not to us, the inhabitants of this globe, only, 
that the benefits arising from a plurality of worlds are 
limited. The inhabitants of each of the worlds of which 
our system is composed, enjey tho same opportunities of 
knowledge aa we do. They behold the revolutionary mo¬ 
rions of our earth, as we behold theirs. All the planets 
revolve in sight of each other; and, therefore, the same 
universal school of science presents itself to all. 

Neither does the knowledge stop bet*. The systema. of 
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worlds next to ns exhibits, in its revolutions, the earns 
principles and school of science, to the inhabitants of their 
system, as our system does to os, and in like manner 
throughout the immensity of space. 

Our ideas, not only of the almightiness of the Creator, 
but of his wisdom and hie beneficence, become enlarged in 
proportion as we contemplate the extent and the structure 
of tne universe. The solitary idea of a solitary world, roll¬ 
ing or at rest in the immense ocean of space, gives place to 
the cheeiful idea of a society or worlds, so happily con¬ 
trived ae to administer, even by their motion, instruction to 
man. We see our own earth filled with abundance 5 but 
wc forget to consider bow much of that abundance is owing 
to the scientific knowledge the vast machinery of the uni¬ 
verse has unfolded. 

But, in the midst of those reflections, what are we to 
think of the Christian system of faith, that forms itself upon 
the idea of only one world, and that of no greater extent, 
as is before shown, than twenty-five thousand miles? An 
extent which a man, walking at tho rate of three miles an 
hour, for twelve hours in the day, could he keep on in a 
circular direction, would walk entirely round in lees than 
two years. Alas! what is this to the mighty ocean of Bpacc, 
and the almighty power of the Creator. 

From whence then could arise the solitary and strange 
conceit, that the Almighty, who had millions of worlds 
equally dependent on his protection, should quit the core 
of all the reBt, and come to die in our world, because, they 
say, one man and one woman had eaten an apple! And, 
on the other hand, are we to suppose that every world in 
tho boundless creation, had an Eve, an apple, a serpent, 
and a redeemer? In this case, the person who is irrever¬ 
ently called the Son of God, and sometimes God himself, 
wonld have nothing else to do than to travel from world 
to world, in an endless succession of death, with scarcely a 
momentary interval of life. 

It lias been by rejecting the evidence, that the word or 
works of God iu the creation afford to onr senses, and the 
action of our reason upon that ovidcnco, that so many wild 
and whimsical systems of faith, and of religion, have been 
fabricated and set up. There may be many systems of re¬ 
ligion, that so far from being morally bad, are in man^ 
respects morally good: but there can be but oxe that is 
true: and that one necessarily must* w it ever will, be in 
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f y v things consistent with the ever existing word of God 
that we oehold. in his works. But such is the strange con 
Gtruction of the Christian system of faith, that every evi¬ 
dence the Heavens afford to man, either directly contradicts 
it, or renders it absurd. 

. It is possible to believe, and I always feel pleasure In 
encouraging myself to believe it, that there have been men 
in the world, who persuade themselves that, what is called 
& pious fraud> might, at least under particular circumstan¬ 
ces, be productive of some good. But the fraud being once 
established, could not afterwards be explained; for it is with 
a piooB fraud as with a bad action, it begets a calamitous 
necessity of going on. 

The persons who first preached the Christian system of 
faith, and in some measure combined it with the morality 
preached by Jcbub ChriBt, might persuade themselves that 
it was better than the heathen mythology thati then pro* 
vailod. From the first preachers the fraud went on to the 
second, and to the third, till the idea of its being a pious 
fraud became lost in the belief of its being true; and that 
belief became again encouraged by the interests of those 
who made a livelihood by preaching it. 

But though such a belief might, uy such means, be ren¬ 
dered almosl general among the laity, it is next to impossi¬ 
ble to account for the continual persecution earned on by 
the church, for several hundred yeare, against the sciences, 
and against the professors of sciences, if the church had not 
some record or tradition, that it was originally no other 
than a pious fraud, or did not foresee, that it could not bo 
maintained against the evidence that the structure of the 
universe afforded. 

Having thus shown the irrcconcileable inconsistencies 
between the real word of God existing in the universe and 
that which is called the word of God y as shown to us in a 
printed book that any mail might make, I proceed to speak 
of the three principal means that have been employed in nil 
ages, and perhaps id all conutries, to impoee upon mankind. 

Those threo means are Mystery, Miracle, and ProphcBy. 
The two first are incompatible with true religion, and the 
third ought always to be suspected. 

With respect to mystery, every thing wo behold is, in 
iu one sense, a mystery to ub. Our own existence is a mys¬ 
tery ; tho whole vegetable world is a mystery* We cannot 
account how it in that ad acorn, when put into the ground, 
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la made to develope itself, and become on oak, We know 
not how it is that the seed we sow unfolds and mult : plieB 
itself, and returns to us such an abundant interest for so 
small a capital. 

The fact, however, as distinct from the operating cause 
is not a mystery, because we see it; and we know also the 
means we are to use, which is no other than putting seed 
in the gronnd. We know, therefore, as much ns is neces¬ 
sary for ns to know ; and that part of the operation that we 
do not know, and which if we did, we could not perform, 
the Creator takes upon klmaelf and performs it for ue. Wo 
are. therefore, better off than if we had been let into the 
secret, and left to do it for ourseLves. 

But though every created thing ia, in this sense, a mys¬ 
tery, the word mystery cannot be applied to moral truths 
any more than obscurity can be applied to light. The God 
in whom we believe is a God of moral truth, and not a God 
of mystery or obscurity. Mystery is the antagonist of truth. 
It is a fog of human invention, that obscures truth, and rep¬ 
resents it in distortion. Truth never envelopes itself in 
mystery; and the mystery in which it is at any time en¬ 
veloped, is the work of its antagonist, and never of itself. 

Religion, therefore, being the belief of a God, and the 
practice of moral truth, cannot have connection with mys¬ 
tery. The belief of a God, so far from having any thing of 
mystery in it, is of all beliefs the most easy, because it 
arises to us, as is before observed, out of necessity. And 
the practice of moral truth, or, in other words, a practical 
imitation of the moral goodness of God, is no other than 
our acting towards each other as he acts benignly towards 
all. We cannot serve God in the manner we serve those 
who cannot do without Buch service ; and, therefore, the 
only idea we can have of serving God, is that of contrib¬ 
uting to the happiness of the living creation that God has 
made. This cannot be done by retiring ourselves from the 
society of the world, and spending a recluse life in selfish 
devotion. 

The very nature and design of religion, if I may so ex¬ 
press it, prove even to demonstration, that it must be free 
from every thing of mystery, and unincumbered with every 
thing that is mysterious. Religion, considered as a duty, ia 
incumbent upon every living soul alike, and, therefore, 
must be on a level to the nnderstanding.and comprehension 
of alL Mon does not loam religion at ho learns the secrott 
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and my&loriee of a trade* He learns the theory of religion 
by refection. It ariecB out :f the action of his own mind 
upon the things which he sees, or upon what he may 
happen to hear or to read, and the practice joins itself 
thereto. 


human comprehension, they were under the necessity of 
inventing or adopting a word that should oerve as a bar to 
all questions, inquiries nnd speculations. The word mystery 
answered this purpose; and thus it hae happened that 
religion, which is in itself without mystery, has been 
corrupted into a fog of mysteries, 

As mystery answered all general purposes, miracle fol¬ 
lowed as an occasional auxiliary. The former served to 
bewilder the mind; the latter to puzzle the senses. The 
one was the lingo, the other the legerdemain. 

But before going further into thia subject, it will be 

n >er to inquire wnat is to be understood by a miracle. 

u the same sense that every thing may be said to be a 
my6fery. so also may it be Bftid that every thing is a miracle, 
and that do one thing is a greater miracle than another. 
The eJnphant, though larger, is not a greater miracle than a 
mite; nor a mountain a greater miracle than an atom. To 
an almighty power, it is no more difficult to make the one 
than the other; and no more difficult to make a million of 
worlds than to make oDe. Every thiug, therefore, is a 
miracle, in one sense, whilst in the other sense, there is no 
such thing as a miracle. It is a miracle when compared 
to our power, and te our comprehension ; it is not a miracle 
compared to the power that performs it; but as nothing id 
this description conveys the idea that is affixed to the word 
miracle, it is necessary to carry the inquiry further. 

Mankind have conceived to themselves certain laws, by 
which what they call nature is bud posed to act; and that a 
miracle ie something contrary to the operation and effect of 
those laws, but unless we know the whole extent of those 


laws, and of what are coinrnoriiy called the powers of na¬ 
ture, wo are not able to judge whether any thing that may 
appear to us wonderful or miraculous, be within, or be 
beyond, or be contrary to, her uutural power of acting. 

The ascension of a man several miles high into the air, 
would have every thing iu U that constitutes tho idea of a 
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miracle. If it were not known that a species of air can be 
generated several times lighter than the common atmos¬ 
pheric air, and yet posBeeB elasticity enough to prevent the 
balloon, in which that light air is enclosed, from being 
compressed into as many times loss bulk, by the common 
air that surrounds it. In like manner, extracting flames 
or sparks of Are from the human body, as visible as from a 
steel struck with a flint, and causing iron or steel to move 
without any visible agent, would also give the idea of a 
miracle, if we were not acquainted with electricity and 
magnetism; bo also would many other experiments in nat¬ 
ural philosophy, to those who are not acquainted with the 
subject. The restoring persons to life, who are to appear¬ 
ance dead, as is practised upon drowned persons, would algo 
be a miracle, if it were not t^own that animation is capable 
of being suspended without being extinct. 

Besides tnese, there arc performances by slight of hand^ 
and by persona acting in concert, that have a miraculous 
appearance, which when known, are thought nothing of. 
Aud, besides these, there are mechanical and optical decep¬ 
tions. There in uow an exhibition in Paris of ghosts or 
spectres, which, though it is not imposed upon the specta¬ 
tors as a fact, has au astonishing appearance. As, there¬ 
fore, we know not the extent to which either nature or art 
can go, there is no criterion to determine what a miracle ie; 
aud mankind, in giving credit to appearance, uuder the 
idea of there being miracles, are subject to he continually 
imposed upon. 

Since then appearances are so capable of deceiving, and 
things not real have a strong resemblance to things that are, 
nothing can he more inconsistent than to suppose that the 
Almighty would make use of means, such ns are called 
miraclei, that would subject the person who performed them 
to the suspicion of being an impostor, and the person who 
related them to be suspected of lying, and the doctrine in¬ 
tended to be supported thereby to be Buspected ae a fabu¬ 
lous invention. 

Of all the modes of evidence that ever were intended 
to obtain belief to any system or opinion to which the name 
of religion has been g'ven, that of miracle, however suc¬ 
cessful the imposition may have been, is the most inconsis¬ 
tent For, in the flrst place, whenever recourse is had to 
show, for the purpose of procuring that belief, {for a miracle, 
under any idea of the word, is a show.) it implies a lame- 
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ness or wickedness in the doctrine that is preached. And, 
in the second place, it is degrading the Almighty into the 
character of a show-inan, playing tricks to amuse end make 
the people stare and wonder. It is also the most equivocal 
sort of evidence that can be aet up; for the belief ia not to 
depend upon the thing called a miracle, but upon the credit 
of the reporter, who says that he saw it; and, therefore, the 
thing, were it true, would have no bettor chance of beiug 
believed than if it were a lie. 

Suppose I were to say, that when I sat down to writ© 
this book, a hand presented itself in the air, took up the pen 
and wrote every word that is herein written j would any 
body believe me? Certainly they would not. Would they 
believe me a whit the more if the thing had been a fact; 
certainly they would not. Since then a real miracle, were 
it to happen, would be subject to the same fato as the false- 
hood, the inconsistency becomes tire greater, of supposing 
the Almighty would mflke use of menus that would not 
answer the purpose for which they were intended, even if 
they were real. 

If wc are to suppose a miracle to be something so entire 
ly out of the course of what is called, nature, that she must 
go out of that course to accomplish it, and we see an ac¬ 
count given of such miracle by the person who said ho saw 
it, it raises a question in the mind very easily decided, 
which is, is it more probable that nature should go out of 
her course or that a mau should tell a lie ? We have never 
seen, in oui* time, nature go out of her course; but we have 
good reason to believe that millions of lies have been told 
in the same time; it is, therefore, at Least millions to one, 
that the reporter of a miracle tells a lie. 

The story of the whale swallowing Jonah, though a 
whale is largo enough to do it, borders greatly on the 
marvellous ; nut it would have approaches nearer to the 
idea of miracle, if Jonah had swallowed the whale. In this, 
which may serve for all cases of miracles, the matter would 
decide itself as before stated, namely, is it more probable 
that a man should have swallowed a whale or told a lie? 

But suppose that Jonah had really swallowed the whale, 
and gone with it in his belly to Xinevah, and to convince 
the people that it was true, have cost it up in their eight, 
of the full length and size of a whale, would they not have 
believed him to have been the dovll, instead of a prophet! 
•r. if the whale had oarriod Jouah to Ninovalu and out him 
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ap in the same public manner, would they not have believ* 
ea the whale to nave been the devil, nnd Jonah one of hia 
imps? 

The most extraordinary of all the things called miracles, 
related in the New Testament, is that of the devil flying 
away with Jesus Christ, and carrying him to the top of a 
high mountain ; and to the top of the highest pinnacle of 
the temple, and showing him and promising to him all the 
kingdoms of the world. How happened it that he did not 
discover America; or is it only with kingdoms that hie sooty 
highness has any interest? 

I have too much respect for the moral character of 
Christ, to believe that he told this whale of a miracle him¬ 
self: neither is it easy to account for what purpose it could 
have been fabricated, unless it wore to impose upon the 
connoisseurs of miracles, as is somctimcB practised upon the 
connoisseurs of Queen Anne’s farthiuga, nnd collectors of 
relics and antiquities; or to render the belief of miracles, 
ridiculous, by outdoing miracles, ft Don Quixote outdid 
chivalry; or to embarrass the belief’of miracles, by making 
it doubtful by what power, whether of God or the devil, 
any thing called a miracle was performed. It requires, 
however, a great deal of faith ip the devil to believe this 
miracle. 

In every point of view in which those things called 
miracles can be placed and considered, the reality of them 
is improbable, and their existence unnecessary. They would 
not, as before observed, answer any useful purpose, even if 
they were true ; for it is more difficult to obtain belief to a 
miracle, than to a principle .evidently moral, without any 
miracle. Moral principle speaks universally for iuelt. 
Miracle could be but a thing of the moment, and seen but 
by a few; after this it requires a transfer of faith from God 
to man to believe a miracle upon man’s report. Instead, 
therefore, of admitting the recitals of miracles as evidence 
of any system of religion being true, they ought to be cou 
siricred ns symptoms of its being fabulous. It is ueccssary 
to the full and upright character of truth that it rejects the 
crutch ; and it is consistent with the character of fable, to 
seek the aid that truth rejects. Thus much for mystery and 
miracle. 

As mystery and miracle took charge of the past and Lhe 
present, prophesy took charge of the future, and rounded 
the tenses of faith. It was not sufficient to know what had 
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been done, but what would be done. The supposed prophet 
was the supposed historian of times to come; ana it be 
happened, in shooting with a long bow of a thousand years, 
to strike within a thousand miles of a mark, the ingenuity 
of posterity could make it point-blank ; and if he happened 
to be directly wrong, It was only to suppose, as in the case 
of Jonah and ..Nmevah, that Goa had repented himself and 
changed his mind. What a fool do fabulous systems make 
of man I 

It has been shown, in a former part of this work, that 
the original meaning of llio words prophet aud yrojihesying 
has been changed, and that a prophet, in the sense of tho 
word as now used, is a creature of modern invention; and 
it is owing to this change in the meaning of the words, that 
the flights and metaphom ol the Jewish poets, and phrasos 
and expressions now rendered obscure, by our not being 
acquainted with the local circumstances to which they ap¬ 
plied at the time they were used, have boon erected into 
prophecies, and made to bend to explanations, at the will 
and whimsical conceits of sectaries^ expounders, and com¬ 
mentators. Every thing unintelligible was prophetical, 
and every thing insignificant was typical. A blunder 
would have served as a prophecy; ana a dish-clout for a 
type. 

If by a prophet we are to suppose a man, to whom the 
Almighty communicated some event that would take place 
in future, either there were such men, or there were not. 
Tf there were, it is consistent to believe that the event so 
communicated, would be told in terms that could be under¬ 
stood ; and not related in such a loose and obscure manner 
as to be out of the comprehensions of those that heard it, 
and so equivocal as to fit almost any circumstance that 
might happen afterwards. It is conceiving very irrev- 
erontly of the Almighty, to suppose he would deal in this 
jest mg manner with mankind; yet all the things called 
prophesies in the book called the Bible, come under this 
description. 

But it is with prophecy ae it ib with miracle; it could not 
answer the purpose even if it were real. Those to whom a 
prophecy should be told, could not tell whether the man 
prophesied or lied, or whether it had been revealed to him, 
or whether he conceited it; end if the thing that he prophe* 
sied, or intended to prophesy, should happen, or some tniDg 
like it, among the multitude of things that are daily hap* 
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pen ing, nobody could again know whether bo foreknew it, 
or guessed at it, or whether it was accidental. A prophet, 
therefore, is a character useless and unnecessary j ana the 
safe side of the case is, to guard against being imposed upon 
by not giving credit to such relations, 

Upon the wholo, mystery, miracle, and prophecy, arc 
appendages that belong to fabulous and not to true religion, 
Tncy arc the means by which so many Lo heres / and Lo 
there* f have been spread about the world, and religion 
been made into a trade. The success of one imposter gave 
encouragement to another, aud the quieting salvo of doing 
90 ine good by keeping up a pious fraud protected them from 
remorse. 

Having now extended the subject to a greater Length 
than I first intended, I shall bring it to a close by abBtracU 
ing a summary from the whole. 

First—That the idea or belief of a word of God existing 
in print, or in writing, or in speech, is inconsistent in itself 
for reasons already assigned. Theao reasons, among many 
others, are the want ot an univereal language; the muta¬ 
bility of language; tho errors to which translations are sub¬ 
ject ; the possibility of totally BUpprcBsmg such a word; 
the probability of altering it. or of fabricating the whole, 
and imposing it upon tho world. 

Secondly—That tho Creation wo behold is the real and 
ever existing word of God, in which we cannot be deceived. 
It proclaims his power, it demonstrate his wisdom, it man¬ 
ifests his goodness and beneficence. 

Thirdly—That the moral duty of man consists in imitat 
ing the moral goodness and beneficence of God manifested 
in the creation towards all hia creatures. That seeing as we 
daily do the goodness of God to all men, it is an example call¬ 
ing upon all men to practise the same towards each other; 
and, consequently, that every thing of persecution and re¬ 
venge between man and man, anu every thing of cruelty 
to animals, is a violation of moral duty. 

I trouble not myeclf about the manner of future exist¬ 
ence. I content myself with believing, oven to positive 
conviction, that the power that gave me existence is able 
to continue it, in any form and manner he pleases, either 
with or without this body; and it appears more probable 
that I shall continue to exist hereafter, than that I 
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It ie certain that, in one point, all nations of the earth 
and all religionB agree; all believe in a God; the things in 
which they disagree, are the redundancies annexed to that 
belief; and, therefore, if ever an universal religion should 
prevail, it will not be believing imy thing new, Dut in get¬ 
ting rid of redundancies, and believing as man believea at 
first, Adam, if ever there was sect a man, was created a 
DeiBt; but in the mean time, let every man follow, as he hu 
a right to do, the religion and the worship he prefen. 




PREFACE 


1 bact mentioned in the former part of The Age of Rea- 
ioa, tha* it had long been my intention to publish my 
thoughts upon religion; bat that I had originally reeorved 
it to a later period io Life, intending it to be the last 
work I should undertake. The circumstances, howevor, 
which existed in France in the latter end of the year 1793 , 
determined me to delay it no longor, The just and hamane 
principles of the revolution which philosophy had first dif¬ 
fused, had been departed from. The idea, always danger¬ 
ous to society as it is derogatory to the Almighty, that priests 
coaid forgive sins, though it seemed to exist no longer, had 
blunted the feelings of humanity, and prepared men for 
the commission of all manner of crimes. The intolerant 
spirit of church persecutions had transferred itself into poli¬ 
tics ; the tribunal, stylod revolutionary, supplied the place 
of an inquisition; *uid the guillotine and the stake outdid 
the fire and the faggot of the church. X saw many of my 
moBt intimate friends deBtroyod ; others daily carried to 
prison; and I had reason to believe, and had also intima¬ 
tions given me, that the same danger was approaching my¬ 
self. 

Under these disadvantages, I began the former part of 
the Age of Reason; I had, besides, neither Bible nor Testa¬ 
ment to refer to, though 1 was writing against both; nor 
could I procure any; notwithstanding which I have pro¬ 
duced a work that no Bible believer, though writing at hia 
ea9e, and with a library of church hooks about him, can 
refute. Towards the latter end of December of that year, 
a motion was made and carried, to exclude foreigners from 
the convention. There wero but two in it, Anachareis 
Oloota and myself; and I saw, I was particularly pointed 
At by Bourdon do l'Oise, in his Speech on that motion. 

Conceiving, after this, that I had but a few davs of lib- 
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erty, I sat down and brought the work to a close as speedily 
as possible; and I had Dot finished it more than six hours, 
in the state it has since appeared, before a guard came there 
about three in the morning, with an order signed by the two 
committees of puulic safety and surety-general, for putting 
me in arrestatiou as a foreigner, and conveyed me to the 
prison of the Luxembourg* I contrived, in my way there, 
to call on Joel Barlow, and I put the manuscript of the 
work into his hands, as more safe than in my possession in 
prison; and not knowing what might be the fate in Franco 
either of the writer or the work, I addressed it to the 
protection of the citizens of the United SLates. 

It is with justice that I say, that the guard who executed 
this order, and the interpreter of the Committee of general 
surety, who accompanied them to examine my papers, 
treated me not only with civility, but with respect- Tho 
keeper of the Luxembourg. Beimoit, a man of a good heart, 
showed to me every friendship in his power, aa did also all 
hi a family, while he continued in that station. He was re¬ 
moved from it, put into arrestation, and carried before the 
tribunal upon a malignaut accusation, but acquitted. 

After I had been m Luxembourg about three weeks, the 
Americans, then in Paris, went in a body to the convention, 
to reclaim me as their conntrymcn and friend; but were 
answered by the President, Vader, who was also President 
of the Committee of surety-general, and had signed the 
order for my arrestation, that I was bom in England. I 
heard no more, after this, from any person out of the walla 
of the prison, till the fall of Robespierre, on the the 9tli of 
Therm id or—July 27, 1794. 

About two months before this event, I was seized with 
a fever, that in its progress had every symptom of becom¬ 
ing mortal, and from the effects of which 1 ana not recover¬ 
ed. It was then that I remembered with renewed satisfac¬ 
tion, and congratulated myself most sincerely on having 
written tho former part of “ The Age of Reason” I had 
then but little expectation of surviving, and those about me 
had less. 1 know, therefore, by experience, the conscien¬ 
tious trial of my own principles. 

I was then with three chamber comrades, Joseph Van- 
heulc, of Bruges, Charles Baslini, and Michael Rubens, of 
Louvain. The unceasing and anxious attention oi those 
three friends to me, by night aDd by day, I rememember 
with gratitude, and mention with pleasure. It happened 
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that a physician (Dr. Graham) and a surgeon* (Mr. Bond,) 
part of the suite of General O’Kara, were then in the Lux¬ 
embourg. I ask not myself, whether it be convenient to 
them, as men under the English government, That I cx- 

f TCSS to them my thanks; hut I should reproach myself if 
did not; and also to the physician of the Luxembourg, 
Dr. Harkoski. 

I have some reason to believe, because I cannot discover 
any other cause, that this illness preserved me in existence. 
Among the papers of Robespierre that were examined and 
reported upon to the Convention, by a Committee of Depu¬ 
ties, is a note in the hand-writing of Robespierre, iu the 
following words:— 

" Demiodcr qiie Thomas Faln« wit To demand that a decree of accuaa- 
decrete d'&ccuuticm, pour I'interd; de lion be passed agrrinet Thomas Faine r 
I'Amerique an La at quo de 1& France,* for the interest of America, well *■ 

of France. 

From what cause it was that the intention was not put in 
execution, X know not, and cannot inform myself; and 
therefore I ascribe it to impossibility, on account of that 
illness. 

The Convention, to repair os much as lay in their power 
the injustice I had sustained, invited me publicly and 
unanimously to return into the Convention, and which I 
accepted, to show I could hear an injury without permit¬ 
ting it to injure my jirinciples or my disposition. It ia not 
because right principles have been violated, that they are 
to he abandoned. 

I have seen, since I have been at Liberty, several publi¬ 
cations written, some in America, and some in England, as 
Answers to the former part of “The Age of Reason.” If 
the authors of these can amuse themselves by bo doing, I 
shall not interrupt them. They may write against the work, 
and against me, as much as they please ; they do me more 
service than they intend, aud I can have no objection that 
they write on. They will find, however, by this Becond 
part, without its being written as an answer to them, that 
they must return to tboir work, and spin their cobweb over 
again. The drat is brushed away by accident. 

They will now find that I have furnished myself with a 
Bible and a Testament; and I can say aIbo that I have 
found them to be much worse books than I had conceived. 
If I have erred in any thing, in the former part of tbB Age 
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of Keaeon, it has been by speaking better of some parts of 
those books than they have deserved. 

I observe that all my opponents resort, more or less, to 
what they call Scripture Evidence and Bible authority, to 
help them out They are so little masters of the subject, 
as to confound a dispute about authenticity with a dispute 
about doctrines; I will, however, put ■ them right, that if 
they should be disposed to write any more, they may know 
how to begin. 

THOMAS PAINE. 
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It lias often been said, that any thing may bo proved 
from the Bible, but before any thing can be admitted as 
proved by the Bible, the Bible itself must be proved to be 
true; for if the Bible be not true, or the truth of it be doubts 
ful, it ceases to have authority, and caunot be admitted an 
proof of any thing. 

It liaa been the practice of all Christian commentators 
on the Bible, and of all Christian priests and preachers, to 
impose the Bible on the world as a mass of truth, and os 
the word of God; they have disputed and wrangled, and 
anathematized each other about the supposable meaning of 
particular parts and passages therein; one has said and in¬ 
sisted that such a passage meant such a thing; another that 
it meant directly tho contrary; and a third, that it means 
ncithcT one nor tho other, but something different from 
both; and this they call understanding the Bible. 

It has happened, that a11 the answers which I have seen 
to the former part of the Age of Reason have been written 
by priests; and these pious men like their predecessors, 
contend and wrangle, and pretend to understand the Bible; 
each understands it differently, but each understands it best; 
and they have agreed in nothing, but in telling their readers 
that Thomas Paine understands it not. 

Now instead of wnating their time, and heating them- 
•elves in fractious disputations about doctrinal points drawn 
from the Bible, these men ought to know, and if they do 
not, it is civility to inform them, that the first thing to bb 
understood is, whether there is sufficient authority for 
believing the Bible to bo the word oF God, or whether 
there is not ? 

There are matters in that book, said to be done by tUb 
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express command of God, that are as shocking to humanity,, 
and to every idea we have of moral justice, as any tLing 
done hy Robespierre, by Carrier, by Joseph le Ron, in 
France, by the English government in the East Indies, or 
by any other assassin in modern timeB. When wo read in 
the bcoke ascribed to Moses, Joshua, etc., that they (the 
Israelites) came by stealth upon whole nations of people, 
who, as the history itself shows, had given them no offence; 
that they put aU those nations to the sword ; that they spared 
neither age nor infancy ‘ that they utterly destroyed me/i^ 
women and children; that they left not a soul to breathe ; 
expressions that are repeated over and over again in those 
books, and that too with exulting ferocity; are we sure 
these tilings are facts ? Arc we sure that the Creator of 
man commissioned theBe things to be done; are we sure 
that the books that tell us so were written by his authority? 

It is not the antiquity of a tale that i& any evidence of 
its truth; on the contrary, it is a symptom, of its being fab 
ulous; for the more ancient any history pretends to be, the 
more it has the resemblance of a fable. The origin of every 
nation is buried in fabulous tradition, and that of the Jews 
ie as much to be suspected as any other. To charge the 
commission of acts upon the Almighty, which in their own 
nature, and by every rule of moral lustice, are crime* aa 
ill assassination is, and more especially the assassination of 
infants, is matter of serious concern. The Bible tells us, 
that thoso assassinations were done by the express command 
of God . To believe, therefore, the Bible to be true, we 
must unbdieve all our belief in the moral justice of God; 
for wherein could crying or smiling infants offend? And 
to read the Bible without horror, we must undo every thing 
that ia tender, sympathizing, and benevolent, in the heart 
of man. Speaking for myself, if I had no other evidence 
that the Bible was fabulous, than the sacrifice I must make 
to believe it to be true, that alone would be sufficient to 
determine my choice. 

But in addition to all the moral evidence against the 
Bible, I will in the progress of tide work, produce such other 
evidence, as oven a priest cannot deny; and show, from that 
evidence, that the Bible is not cutitled to credit, os being 
the word of God, 

But, before I proceed to this examination, I will show 
wherein the Bible differs from all other undent writings 
with respect to the nature of the evidence necessary to 
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establish its authenticity; and this ia moro proper to be 
done, because the advocates of the Bible, in their answers 
to the former part of the Age of*Reason^ undertake to say, 
and they put some stress thereon, that the authenticity of 
the Bibio is aa well established as that of any other ancient 
book; as if our belief of the one could become any rulo foi 
our belief of the other. 

I know, however, but of one ancient book that authaita- 
lively challenges universal consent and belief, and that is 
Euclid8 Elements of Geomsti'y and the reason is, because 
it is a hook of self evident demonstration, entirely indepen¬ 
dent of its author, and of every thing relating to time, place 
and circumstance. The matters contained in that hook 
would have the same authority they now have, had they 
been written by any other person, or had the work been 
anonymous, or had the author never been known; for the 
identical certainty of who was the author, makes no part 
of our belief of the matters contained in the book. But it 
is quite otherwise with respect to books ascribed to Moses, 
to Joshua, to Samuel, &c., those are books of tealirfiony, 
and they testify of things naturally incredible; and, there¬ 
fore, the whole of our belief, aB to the authenticity of those 
books, rest, in the first place, upon the certainty that they 
were written by Moses, Joshua, aDd Samuel; secondly, 
npou the credit we give to their testimony. We may believe 
the first, that is, we may believe the certainty of the author¬ 
ship, and yet not the testimony; in the same manner that 
wc may believe that a certain person gave evidence upon 
a case and yet not believe the evidence that lie gave. But 
if it should be found, that the books ascribed to Moses, 
Joshua, and Samuel, were not written by Moses, Joshua, 
and Sumuel, and every part of the authority and authen tic Et> 
of those books is gone at once j for there can be no such 
thing as forged or invented testimony ; neither can thero 
be anonymous testimony, more especially as to tliiuga 
nnturally incredible; such as that of talking with God 
face to face, or that of the sun and moon standing still at 
tho command of a man. The greatest part of the other 
ancient books are works of genius; of which kind arc those 
ascribed to Homer, to Plato, to Aristotle, to Demosthenes, 
to Cicero, &c. Here again the author is not essential in 

• Euclid, According to ohrouologiea iiiBtory, lived three hundied ye*n 
before Christ, and about one hundred before Archimedes; he vu ef the eitf 
■f Alexandria, in Egypt- 
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tbc credit wo give to any of those works; for, as works of 
genius, they would have the same merit they have now, 
were they anonymous. Nbbody believes the Trojan story, 
a$ related by Homer, to be true—for it is the poet only that 
Is admired: and the merit of the poet will remain, though 
the story be fabulous. But if we disbelieve the inattera 
related by tlic Bible authors (Hoses for instance} as we dis¬ 
believe tiie things related by Homer, there remains nothing 
of Hoses in our estimation, but an impostor. As to tho 
ancient historians, from -Herodotus to Tadtns, we credit 
them as far ns they relate things probable and credible, 
and do further: for if we do, we must believe tho two 
miracles which Tacitus relaLes wore performed by Vcs- 
pasiau, that 1' curing a lame man, and a blind man, in just 
the same manner as the same things are told of Jesus 
Christ by his historians. We must also believe the mil* 
acles eiLcd by Josephus, that of the sea of Paraphilia open¬ 
ing to let Alexander and his army pass, as ia related of the 
Bed Sea in Exodus. These miracles are quite <te well 
authenticated as the Bible miracles, and yet we do not 
believe them; consequently the degree of evidence neces¬ 
sary to establish our belief of things naturally incredible, 
whether iu the Bible or elsewhere, 13 far greater than that 
which obtains our belief to natural and probable things; 
and, therefore, the advocates for the Bible have no claim 
to our belief of the Bible, because that we believe things 
stated in other ancient writings; since wo believe the 
things stated in these writings no further than they are 
probable and credible, or because they are self-evident, 
Like Euclid; or admire them because they are elegant, like 
Homer; or approve them because they are sedate, like 
Plato; or judicious, like Aristotle. 

Having premised these things, I proceed to examine the 
authenticity of the Bible, and 1 begin with what are called 
the live books of Hoses, Genesis, £ay*dvs y Levitious^ J\ T um- 
bers, and D&iieroTujmy. My intention is to show that those 
books are spurious, and that Moses is not the author of 
them; and 3till further, that they were not written iu the 
time of Hoses, nor till several huudr*»d years afterwards; 
that they arc no other than an attempted history of the 
life of Moses, and of the times iu which he is said to havo 
lived, and also of the times prior 'thereto written by some 
very ignorant and stupid pretenders to authorship, several 
hundred years after the death of Mooes, as men now write 
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histories of things that happened, or are supposed to have 
happened, several hundred or several thousand years aga 
The evidence that I shall p/oduce in this ease is from 
the books themselves; and I will confine myself to this 
evidence only. Were I to refer for proof to any of the 
ancient authors, whom the advocates of the Bible call pro¬ 
fane authors, they would controvert that authority, as I 
controvert theirs; I will therefore meet them on their own 
ground, and oppose them with their own W'eapon, the Bible. 

In the first place, there is no affirmative evidence that 
Moeca is the author of those books; and that he is the 
author, is altogether an unfounded opinion, got abroad no¬ 
body knows how. The style and manner m which those 
boobs are written, give no room to believe, or even to sup¬ 
pose, they were written by Moses; for it is altogether tho 
style and manner of another person speaking of Moscb. In 
Exodus, Leviticus and Numbers, (for every thing in Genesis 
is prior to the times of Moses and not the least allusion is 
made to him therein,) the whole, I say, of these books is in 
the third person; it is always, the Lord said unto Moses, or 
Moses satd unto the Lord: or Moses said unto the people, 
or the people said unto Moses; and this is the style and 
manner that historians use, in speaking of tho person whose 
lives and actions they are writing. It may be said that a 
in an may speak of himself in the third person ; and, there¬ 
fore, it may he supposed that Mosea did; but supposition 

S roves nothing; aDd if the advocates for the belief that 
loses wrote those books himself, have nothing better to 
advance than supposition, they may aa well be silent. 

But granting the grammatical right, that Moses might 
speak of himself in the third person, because any man 
might speak of himself in that manner, it cannot be ad¬ 
mitted as a fact in those books, that it is Moses who speaks, 
without rendering Moses truly ridiculous and absurd:—for 
example, Numbers, chap. xii. ver. 3. “ Mow the man Mo¬ 

ses was very meek , above all men which were on the face of 
the earths If Moscb said this of himself, instead of being 
the meekest of men, he was one of the most vain ana 


arrogant, of coxcombs; and the advocates for those hooks 
may now take which side they please, for both sides are 
against them ; if Moses was not the author, the books are 
without authority; and if ho was the author, the author 
was without credit, because to boast of meekness, is the 
reverse of meekness, and is a lie in sentiment. 
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In Deuteronomy, the style and manner of writing marks 
more ovidontJy than in tho former hooks, that Moses is not 
the writer. The manner here used is dramatical: the writer 
opens the subject by a short introductory discourse, and 
then introduces Moses in the act of speaking, and when he 
lias made Moses finish his harangue, he (the writer) re¬ 
sumes Ilia own part, and speaks till he brings Moses forward 
again, and at last closes the scene with an account of the 
death, funeral and character of Moses. 

This interchange of speakers occurs four times in this 
book : from the first verse of the first chanter, to the end of 
the fifth verse, it is the writer who speaks; he then intro¬ 
duces Moses as in tho act of making his harangue, and 
this continues to the end of the 40th verse of the fourth 
chapter; here the writer drops Moses, and speaks historic¬ 
ally of what was demo in consoquonce of what Moses, when 
living, is supposed to have sain, and which the writer has 
dramatically rehearsed. 

The writer opens the subject again in the first verse of 
the fifth chapter, though it is only by saying, that Moses 
called the people of Israel together; he then introduces 
Moses as before, and continues him, as in the act of speak¬ 
ing, to the end of the 26th chapter. He does the same 
thing at the beginning of the 27th chapter; and continues 
Mosea, as in the act of speaking, to the end of the 28th 
chapter. At the 29th chapter the writer speaks again 
through the whole of the first verse, and the first line of 
tho second verse, where he introduces Moses for the last 
time, and continues him, as in the act of Bpeaking, to the 
end of the 33d ehapter. 

The writer having now finished the rehearsal on the part 
of Moses, comes forward, and speaks through the whole of 
the last chapter; he begins by telling the reader, that 
Moses went up to the top of Pisgah; that he saw from 
thence the laud which (the writer says) had been promised 
to Abraham, Isaac and Jacob; that he, Moses, died there, 
in the land of Moab, but that no man knoweth of his se¬ 
pulchre unto this day, that is, unto the time in which the 
writer lived, who wroto the hook of Deuteronomy. The 
writer then tells us, that Moses was 110 yeara of age when 
he died—that his eye was not dim, nor his natural force 
abated ; and he concludes by saying, that there arose not a 
prophet, since in Israel like unto Moses, whom, says this 
anonymous writer, the Lord knew face to face. 
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Having thus shown, as far as grammatical evidines 
a jj plica, that Moses was not the writer of those books, I will, 
after making a few observations on the inconsistencies of 
the writer of the book of Deuteronomy, proceed to show, 
from the historical and chronological evidence contained in 
those books, that Moses, was not, because he could not be, 
the writer of them; and consequently, that there is no 
authority for believing, that the inhuman and horrid bntcli- 
eries of men, women, and children, told in those books, 
were done, as those books say they were, at the command 
of God. It is a duty incumbent on every true Deist, that 
lie vindicate the moral justice of God against the calumnies 
of the Bible. 

The writer of the book of Deuteronomy, whoever he 
was, (for it is an anonymous work,) is obscure, and oIbo in 
contradiction with himself, in the acconnt he has given of 

Moses. 

After telling that Moses went to the top of Pisgah (and 
:t does not appear from any acconnt that he ever came 
down again) he tells us, that Moses died there in the land 
of Moab, and that he buried him in a valley in the land of 
Moab; hut as there is no antecedent to the pronoun he, 
there is uo knowing who he was that did bury him. If the 
writer meant that he (God) buried him, how should he (the 
writer) know it? or why should we (the readers) believe 
him ? since we -know not who the writer was that tells us 
so, for certainly Moses could not himself tell where he was 
buried. 

The writer alao tells ub, that no man knoweth where tho 
sepulchre of Moses is unto this day, meaning the time in 
which this writer lived j how then ahould he know that 
Moses was huried in a valley in the land of Moab? for as 
the writer lived long after the time of Moses, as is evident 
from his using the expression of unto this day , meaning a 
great length of time after the death of Moses, he certainly 
was not at his funeral; and on the other hand, it is impossi¬ 
ble that Moses himself could Bay, that no man hnoweth 
where the sepulchre is unto this day . To make Moses the 
speaker, would be an improvement on the play of a child 
that hides himself and cries nobody can find me/ nobody 
can find Moses. 

This writer has nowhere told us how he came by th& 
speeches which he has put into the month of Moses to 
apeak, and, theraforo, we nave a right to concLude, that he 
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either composed them himself, or wrote them from orai 
tradition. One oi the other of these is the more probable, 
since he haa given, in the fifth chapter, a table of command¬ 
ments, in which that called the fourth commandment ie 
different from the fourth commandment in the twentieth 
chapter of Exodus. In that of Exodus, the reason given 
for keeping the seventh day ib, “because (says the com¬ 
mandment) God made the heavens and the earth in six 
days, and rested on the seventh *” but in that of Deuter¬ 
onomy, the reason given is, that it was the day on which 
the children of Israel came out of Egypt, and therefore^ 
sayH this commandment, the Lord iky Qod commanded thee 
to "keep the sabbath-day . This makes no mention of the 
creation, nor that of the coming out of Egypt. There are 
also many things given as laws of Moses in this book, that 
are not to be found in any of the other books; among which 
is that inhuman and brutal law, chap. xxi. ver. 18, 1!), 20, 
21, which authorizes parents, the father and the mother, to 
bring their own children to have them stoned to death for 
what it is pleased to call stubbornness. But priests have 
always been fond of preaching np Deuteronomy, for Deu¬ 
teronomy preaches up tythesj and it is from this book, 
chap. xxv. vcr. 4, they have taken the phrase, and applied 
it to tytiling, that them shall not mussh the when he 
treadeth<nd the com; and that this might Dot escape ob¬ 
servation, they have noted it in the table of contents at the 
head of the chapter, though it is only a single verse of less 
than two lines. Oi priests! priests! ye are willing to be 
compared to an ox, for the sake of tythee. Though it ie 
impossible for us to know identically who the .writer of 
Deuteronomy was, it is not difficult to discover him pro¬ 
fessionally , that he was Borne Jewish priest, wiio lived, as I 
shall Bhow in the course of this work, at least three hun¬ 
dred and fifty yeare, after the time of Moses. 

I come now to speak of the historical and chronological 
evidence. The chronology that I shall use is the Bible 
chronology; for I mean not- to go out of the Bible for 
evidence of any thing, but to make the Bible itself prove 
historically and chronologically, that Moses is not the 
author of the books asenbed to him. It is, therefore, 
proper that I inform the reader, (such an one at least as 
may not have the opportunity of knowing it,) that in the 
Larger Bibles, and also in some smaller ones, there is a 
nerieB of chronology printed in the margin of every page, 
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for the purpose of showing how long the historical mattera 
stated in each piuje happened, or arc supposed to have 
happened, before Christ, and, consequently, the distance of 
time between one historical circumstance and another. 

I began with the book of Genesis. In the 14th chapter 
of Genesis, the writer gives an account of Lot being taken 
prisoner in a battle between the four kings against five, and 
carried off; and that when the account of Lot being taken 
came to Abraham, he armed all his household and marched 
to rescue Lot from the captors; and that he panned them 
unto Dan. (ver, 14.) 

To show in what manner this expression of pursuing 
them unto Dan applies to the case in question, I will refer 
to two circumstances, the one in America, the other in 
"France. The city now called New York, in America, was 
originally New Amsterdam; and the town in France, lately 
called Havre Ha rat, was before called Havre de Grace. 
New Amsterdam was changed to New York in the year 
16G4; Havre de Grace to Havre Harat in 1793. Should, 
therefore, any writing be found, though without date, in 
which the name of Aew York should be mentioned, it 
would be certain evidence that such a writing could not 
have been written before, and must have been written after 
New Amsterdam was changed to New York, and conse¬ 
quently not till after the year 1664, or at least during the 
course of that year. And, in like manner, any datclcsB 
writing, with the name of Havre Marat, would be certain 
evidence that ancli a writing must have been written uftcr 
Havre de Grace became Havre Marat, and consequently 
not till after the year 1793, or at least during the course of 
that year. 

I now come to the application of those cases, and to show 
that there was no such place as Dan y till many years after 
the death of Moses; and consequently, that Moses could 
not be the writer of the book of Genesis, where this ac¬ 
count of pursaing them unto Dan is givon. 

The place thac is called Dan in the Bible was originally 
A town of the Gentiles, called Luish ; and when the tribe 
of Dan seized upon this town, they changed its name to 
Dan, in commemoration of Dan, who was the father of that 
tribe, and the great grandson of Abraham. 

To establish this in proof, it is necessary to refer from 
Genesis to the 18th chapter of the book called the Book of 
Judges. It is there said (ver. 27) Vied they (the Daniiae) 
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came unto Laish, to a people that were quiet and secure, and 
they emote them with the edge of the sword (the Bible is. 
filled with murder) and burned the city with fire / and they 
built a city , (ver. 28,) and dwelt therein, and they called the 
name of the city Dan, after the name of Dan, their father , 
howbeti the name of the city was Laisk at the first. 

This account ot the Danites taking possession of Laish 
and changing it to Dan, is placed in the Book of Judges 
immediately after the death of Sampson. The death of 
Sampson is said to have happened 1120 yearB before Christ, 
and that of Moses 1451 before Christ, and, therefore, ac¬ 
cording to the historical arrangement, the place was not 
called Dan till 331 years after the death of Moses. 

There lb a striking confusion between the historical and 
the chronological arrangement in the Book of Judges. Tho 
five last chapters, as they stand in the book, IT, 18, 19, 20, 
21, are put chronologically before all the preceding chap¬ 
ters ; they are made to be 28 years before tho lGtn chap¬ 
ter, 266 before the 15th, 245 before the 13th, 195 before the 
9til, 90 before tho 4th, and 15 years before tho first chapter. 
This shows the uncertain and fabulous etatc of the Bible, 
According to tho chronological arrangement, the taking of 
Laish ana giving it tho name of Dan, is made to be 20 years 
after the doath of Joshna, who was the successor of Moses; 
and by the historical order as it stands in the book, it is 
made to be 306 years after the death of Joshua, and 331 
after that of Moses; bnt they both exclude Moses from 
being the writer of Genesis, because, according to cither 
of the statements, no such place as Dan existed in the time 
of Moses; and therefore tne writer of Genesis must have 
been some person who lived after the town of Laish had 
the name of Dan ; and who that person was, nobody knows; 
and consequently the Book of Genesis is anonymous and 
without authority. 

I proceed now to state another point of historical and 
chronological evidence, and to show therefrom, ns in tho 
preceding case, that Moses is not the author of the book of 

Genesis. 

In the 36th chapter of Genesis there is given a genealogy 
of the sons and deseendents of Esan, who arc called Edom¬ 
ites, and also a list, by name, of the kings of Edom; in enu¬ 
merating of which, it is said, verse 31, “ And these are 
the kings that reigned in Edom, If ore ■ there reigned any 
king over the children of Israel" 
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Now, were any dateless writings to be found, in which, 
speaking of any past events, the writer should say, these 
things happened before there was any Congress in America, 
or before there was any Convention in Franco, it would bo 
evidence that such writings could not have been written 
before, and could only be written after there was a Con¬ 
gress in America, or a Convention in France, as the case 
might be ; and, consequently, that it could not be written 
by any person who died beiore there was a Congress in the 
one country, or a Convention in the other. 

Nothing is more frequent, as well in history as in con¬ 
versation, than to refer to a fact in the room of a date: it 
is most natural so to do, because a fact fixes itself in the 
memory better than a date; secondly, because the fact in¬ 
cludes the date,and serves to excite two ideas atones; and 
this manner of speaking by circumstances implies as posi¬ 
tively that the Fact alluded to is past, na if it was so ex- 
pressed. When a poison speaking upon any matter, says, 
it was before I was married, or before my son was born » or 
before I went to America, or before I went to France, it is 
absolutely understood, and intended to be understood, that 
be has been married, thftt he has had a son, that he has 
been in America, or been in France. Language docs not 
admit of using this mode of expression in any other sense; 
and whenever such an expression is found any where, it can 
only be understood in the sense in which only it could have 
been used. 

The passage, therefore, that I have quoted—“that these 
are the Kings that reigned in Edom, before there reigned 
any king over the children of Israel, 5 ’ could only have been 
written after the finst king'began to reign over them ; and, 
consequently, that the Book of Genesis so far from having 
been written by Moses, could not have been written till 
the time of Saul at least. This is the positive sense of the 
passage; but the expression, any king, implies more kings 
than one, at least it implies two, ana this will carry it to 
the time of David; and, if taken in a general sense, it 
carries itself through all the time of the Jewish monarchy. 

Had wc met with this verse in any part of the Bible 
til at professed to have been written after kings began to 
reign in Israel, It would have been impossible not to hftva 
seen the application of it. It happens thon that this ib the 
case; the two books of Chronicles, which gave a history 
of all the kings of Israel, are professedly^ aa well os in fact, 
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written after the Jewish monarchy began; and this versa 
that I have quoted, and all the remaining verses of the 36th 
chapter of Genesis, are, word for word, m the first chapter 
of Chronicles, beginning at tho 43d verse. 

It was with consistency that the writer of the Chronicles 
could say, as he has said, 1st Chron. chap. i. vor. 43, These 
ar6 tl*& kings that reigned in Hdtmi, before there reigned any 
king over the children of Israel, because he was going to 
give, and lias given a list of the kings that had reigned ill 
Israel; but as it is impossible that the same expression 
could have been used before that period, it is as certain as 
any thing can be proved from historical language, that this 
part of Genesis is taken from Chronicles, and that Genesis is 
not so old us Chronicles, and probably not so old as the book 
of Homer, or as Hoop’s Fables, admitting Homer to have 
been, as the tables of chronology state, contemporary with 
David or Solomon, and Hfsop to have lived about the end 
of the Jewish monarchy. 

Take away from Genesis the belief that Moses was the 
author, on which only the strange belief that it is the word 
of God has stood, and there remains nothing of Genesis but 
an anonymous book of stories, fables, and traditionary or 
invented absurdities, or of downright lies. The story of 
Eve and the serpent, and of Noah and his ark, drops to a 
level with the Arabian Talcs, without tho merit of being 
entertaining; and the account of men living to eight and 
nine hundred years becomes as fabulous as the immortality 
of the giants of the Mythology. 

Besides, the character of Moses, as stated in the Bible, 
is the moat horrid that can bo imagined. If those accounts 
be true, he was the wretch that first began and carried on 
wars on the score, or on the pretence of religion ; and under 
that mask, or that infatuation, committed the most unex¬ 
ampled atrocities that are to be found in the history ot any 
nation, of which I will state only one instance. 

^Vhcn the Jewish army returned from one of their mur¬ 
dering and plundering excursions, tho account goes on be 
follows Numb Cl’S, chap. xxxi. ver. 13. 

u And Moses, and Eloazcr the priost, and all the princes 
of the congregation, went forth to meet them without the 
camp ; ana Moses was wroth with the officers of the host, 
with the captains over thousands, and captains over hun¬ 
dreds, which came from the battle; and Moses said unto 
them* Save ye saved all the women alive f behold, tbeee 
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caused the children of Israel, through the council of Ba¬ 
laam, to commit trespass against the Lord in the matter of 
Poor, a id there waa a plague among tho congregation of 
the Lord. Now therefore, kill tvti'y male among the little 
&ie$, and kill every woman that hath known a man by lying 
with him ; but dll the womcn-childron that have not known 
a man by lying with him keep alive for yourselves. 

Among the detestable villuinH that in any period of the 
world have disgraced the name of man, it is imposeiblo to 
find a greator than Moses, if this account be true. Horo is 
an order to bntchcr the boys, to massacre the mothers, and 
debauch the daughters. 

Let any mother put herself in the situation of those 
mothers; one child murdered, aaothcr destined to violation, 
and liei'Bclf in the hands of an executioner; let any daughter 
put herself in the situation of those daughters, destined as 
a prey to tho murderers of a mother and a brother, and 
what will be their feelings ? It is in vain that we attempt 
to impose upon nature, for nature will have her course, and 
the religion that tortures all her social tics is a false rel igion. 

After this detestable order, follows an account ot the 
plunder taken, and the manner of dividing it; and here it 
is that the profancucss of priestly hypocrisy increases the 
catalogue ot crimes. Verse 37, “ And the Lor da tribute 
of tho sheep was six hnndrod and threescore and fifteen; 
and the bccveB was thirty and six thousand, of which the 
Lord's tribute was threescore and twelve; and the nsscs 
were thirty thousand, of which the Lord’s tribute waB three¬ 
score and one; and the persons wero thirty thousand, of 
which the Lord’s tribute was thirty and two.” In short, 
the matters contained in this chapter, as well as in many 
other parts of the Bible, are too horrid for humanity to 
read, or for decency to hear; for it appears, from the 35th 
verse of this chapter, that the number of woracn-children 
conBigued to debauchery by the order of Moses waa thirty- 
two thousand. 

People in general know not what wickedness there is in 
this pretended word of God. Broaght up in habits of su¬ 
perstition, they take it for granted that tike Bible is true, 
and that it is good; they permit themselves not to doubt 
of it, and they carry the idca6 they form of the benevolence 
of the Almighty to the book which they have been taught 
to believe was written by his authority. Good heavena* 
It is quite another thing; it is a hook of lion, wickedneu, 
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and blasphemy; for what can be greater blasphemy, than 
to ascribe the wickedness of man to the orders of the 
Almighty ? 

Evit to rctnm to my subject, that of showiug that Moses 
is not the author of the books ascribed to him, and that tho 
Bible is spurious. The two instances I have already given 
would be sufficient,, without any additional evidence, to 
invalidate the authenticity of any book that pretended to 
be four or five hundred years more ancient than the matters 
it speaks of, or refers to, as facts ; for in the case of pursu¬ 
ing them unto Dan , and of the kings that reigned over the 
children of Israel^ not even the flimsy pretence of prophesy 
can be pleaded. The expressions are iu the pro ter tense, 
and it would be downright idiot ism to gay that a man could 
prophesy in the preter tense. 

But there are many other passages scattered throughout 
those books that nnite in the same point of evidence. It is 
said in Exodus, (another of the books ascribed to Mose3,) 
chap. xvi. verse 34, “And the children of Israel did eat 
manna until they came to a land inhabited; tliey did eat 
manna until they came unto the borders of the land of 
Canaan. 

Whether the children, of Israel ate manna or not, or what 
manna was, or whether it was any thing more than a kind 
of fungus or small mushroom, or other vegetable substance 
common to that part of the country, makes nothing to my 
argument; all that I mean to show is, that iL is not Moecs 
that, could write this account, because the account extends 
itself beyond the life and time of Moses. Moses, according 
to the Bible, (but it is such a book of lies and contradictions 
there is no knowing which part to believe, or whether any,) 
dies in the wilderness, and never came upon the borders of 
the land of Canaan; and, consequently, it could not be ho 
that Baid what the children of Israel did, or what they ate 
when they came there. This account of eating manna, 
which they tell us was written by Moses, extends itself to 
tho time of Joshua, the successor of Moses, as appears hy 
the account given in the book of Joshua, after tbc children 
of Israel hod passed the river Jordan, and came unto the 
borders of the land of Canaan. Joshua, chap. v. verse 12. 
“And the manna ceased on the mon'ow, aftei’ they had eaten 
of the old com of the land / neither had the children of 
Israel manna any more, but they did eat of tho fruit if the 
i*Vid of Canaan that year” 
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But a more remarkable instance than this occurs in 
Deuteronomy ; which, while it shows that Moses could not 
be the writer of that hook, shows also the fabulous notions 
that prevailed at that time about giants. In the third chan¬ 
ter of Deuteronomy, among the conquests said to be made 
by Moses, is an account of the talcing of Og, king of 
Boshfln, ver 11. “ For only Og, king of Bnshnn, remained 
of the race of giants; behold, his bedstead was a bedstead 
of iron; is it not in Rabbath of the children of Ammon? 
nine cubits was the length thereof, mid four cubits the 
breadth of it, after the cubit of a man,” A cubit is 1 foot 
9 S881000ths inches j the length, therefore, of the bed was 10 
feet 4 in dies, and the breadth 7 feet 4 inches; thus much 
for this giant’s bed. Now for the historical part, which, 
though the evidence ia not so direct and positive, as in the 
former eases, it is nevertheless very presumable and cor¬ 
roborating evidence, and is better than the best evidence on 
the contrary side. 

The writer, by way of proving the existence of this giant, 
refers to his bed, as an ancient relic , and says, is it not in 
Bab bath (or Rabbah) of the children of Ammon ? meaning 
that it is; for such is frequently the Bible method of affirm¬ 
ing a thing. But it coiild not he Moses that said this, be 
cause Moses could know nothing about Rabbah, nor of 
what was in it. Rabbah was not a city belonging to this 
giant king, nor was it one of the cities that Moses took. 
The knowledge, therefore, that this bed was at Rabbah, 
and of the particulars of its dimensions, must be referred 
to the time when Rabbah was taken, and this was not till 
four hundred year® after the death of Moses; for which, 
see 2 Sam. chap. xii. ver. 26. u And Joab (David’s general) 
fought against Rabbah of the children of Ammon , and took 
the royal city.” 

As I am not undertaking to point out all the contradic¬ 
tions in time, place and circumstance, that abound in the 
books ascribed to Moses, and which prove ta a demonstra¬ 
tion that those books could not be written by Moses, nor in 
the time of Moses: I proceed to the book of Joshua, and 
to show that Joshua ia not the author of that book, and 
that it is anonymous and without authority. The evidence 
I shall produce is contained in the hook itself; I will not 
go out of tho Bible for proof against the supposed authen¬ 
ticity of the Bible. False testimony ia always good against 
itself. 
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Joshua, according to the first chapter of Joslma, was the 
immediate successor of Moses; he was, moreover, a mili¬ 
tary man, which Moses was not, and he continued aB chief 
of the people of Israel 25 years; that is, from the time that 
Moses died, which, according to the Bible chronology, was 
1461 years before Christ, until 1426 years before Christ, 
when, according to the same chronology Joshua died, If, 
therefore, we find in this book, said to have been written 
by Joshua, reference to facts done after the death of Joshua, 
it is evidence that Joshua could not he the author; and also 
that the book could not have been written till after the time 
of the latest fact which it records. As to the character of 
the book, it is horrid ; it is a military history of rapine and 
murder, as savage and brutal as those recorded of his pre¬ 
decessor in villany and hypocrisy, Moses; and the blas¬ 
phemy consists, as in the former hooks, in ascribing those 
deeds to the order of the Almighty. 

In the first place, the book of Joshua, as is the case in 
the preceding books, is written in the third person; it is 
the historian of Joshua that speaks, for it would have been 
absurd and vain-glorloue that Joshua should say of him self, 
ipe is said of him in the last verse of the sixth chapter, that 
41 his fame was noised throughout all the country. I now 
come more immediately to tho proof. 

In the 24th chapter, ver. 31, it is said, “ that Israel 
served the Lord all the days of Joshua, and all the days of 
the elders thal overlived Joshua” Now, in the name of 
common sense, can it be Joshua that relates what people 
had done after he was dead % This account must not only 
have been written by some historian that lived after Joshua, 
but that lived also after the elders that outlived Joshua. 

There are several passages of a general meaning with 
respect to time, scattered throughout tho book of Joshua, 
that carries the time in which the book was written to a 
distance from the time of Joshua, but without marking by 
exclusion any particular time, as in the passage above 
■quoted. In that passage, the time that intervened between 
the death of Joshua and the death of the elders is excluded 
descriptively and absolutely, aud the evidence substantiates 
that the book could not have been written till after the 
death of the last. 

But though tho passages to which I allude, and which I 
am going to quote, do not designate any particular rime by 
exclusion, they imply a timo far more distant from the days 
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of Joshua, than is contained between the death of Joshua 
and the death of the ciders. Such is the passage, chap. x. 
ver. 14; where, after giving an account that the sun stood 
Etill upon Gibeou, and die moon in the valley of Ajalon, at 
the command of Joshua, (a tale only fit to amuse children) 
the passage says, “ And there was no day like that, before 
it, nor afrer it, that tho Lord hearkenea to the voice of 
b man.” 

This tale of the sun standing still upon Mount Gribeon, 
and the moon in the valley of Ajalon, is one of those fables 
that detects itself. Such a circumstance could not have 
happened without being known all over the world. One 
half would have wondered why the snn did not rise, and 
the other why it did not set j and the tradition of it would 
be universal, whereas there is not a nation in the world that 
knows any thing about it. But why must the moon stand 
still ? What occasion could there be for moonlight in the 
daytime, and that too while the sun shined? As a poetical 
figure, the whole is well enough ; it is akin to that in the 
song of Deborah and Baruk, The stars in their courses 
fought against Sierra / but it is inferior to the figurative 
declaration of Mahomet totliepersons who came to expostu¬ 
late with him on his going on, Wert thou, said he, to come 
to me with the sun in thy right hand and the moon in thy 
lefi y it should not alter my career. For Joshua to have 
exceeded Mahomet, he should have put the sun and moon 
One in each pocket, and carried them as Guy Faux carried 
his dark lantern, aud taken them out to shine as he might 
happen to want them. 

The sublime and the ridicnlous are often so nearly re¬ 
lated that it is diilicult to class them separately. One step 
above the sublime makes the ridiculous, and one step 
above the ridiculous makes the sublime again; the account, 
however, abstracted from the poetical fancy, shows the ig- 
u or an ce of Joshua, for he should have commanded the 
earth to have stood still. 

The time implied by the expression after it, that is, after 
that day, being put in comparison with all the time that 
passed afore it, must, in order to give any expressive sig¬ 
nification to the passage, mean a great length of tune.' 1 —for 
example, it would have been ridiculous to have said bo the 
next day, or the next week, or the next month, or the next 
year; to give, therefore, meaning to the passage, compare 
tivo with the wonder it relates, and the prior time it alludea 
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to, it iLiuat mean centuries of years; less, however than 
ruic would he trifling, and less than two would bo barely 
admissible. 

A distant, but gcnoral time, is also expressed in the 8th 
chapter; where, after giving an account of the talcing the 
city of Ai, it is said, ver. 28th, “And Joshua burned Ai, 
and made it an heap for ever, a desolation ut\£o this day:” 
and again, ver. 29, where, speaking of the king of Ai, 
whom Joshua had hanged, and buried at the entering of 
the gate, it is said, “ And he raised thereon a great heap 
of stones, which remaineth unto this day,” that is, unto tho 
dnv or time in winch tho writer of the book of Joshua livod. 

V 

And again, in tho 10th chaptor, where, after speaking of 
the five kings whom Joshua had hanged on five trees, and 
then thrown in a cave, it is said, " And he laid great stones 
on the cave’s month, which remain unto this very day.” 

In enumerating the "Several exploits of Joshua, and of 
the tribes, and of the places which they conquered or at¬ 
tempted, it is said, c. iv. ver. 63, £t As for the Jebusites, 
the inhabitants of Jerusalem, the children of Judah could 
not drive them out; but the Jebusites dwell with the chil¬ 
dren of Judah at Jerusalem unto this day” The question 
upon this passage is, at what time did the Jebusites and the 
children of Judah dwell together at Jerusalem? As this 
matter occurs again in the first chapter of Judges, I shall 
reserve my observations till I come to that part. 

Having thus shown from the book of Joshua itself, with¬ 
out any auxiliary evidence whatever, that Joshua is not the 
author of that book, and that it is anonymous, and conse¬ 
quently without authority; I proceed, as before-mentioned, 
to the book of Judges. 

The book of Judges is anonymous on ibe face of it; and, 
therefore, even the pretence is wanting to call it the word 
of God ; it lias not bo much as a nominal voucher; it ie al¬ 
together fatherless. 

This book begins with the same expression as the book 
of Joshua. That of Joshua begins, chap. i. ver. 1, Mow 
after the death of Moses y &c. and this of the Judges begins, 
1Vow after the death of Joshua , Ac. This, ana the simi¬ 
larity of style between the two books, indicate that they 
are the work of the same author, but who he was, is alto 
gether unknown : the only point that the book proves is, 
that the author lived long after the time of Joshua; for 
though it begins as if it followed immediately after hia 
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death, the second chapter ia an epitome or abstract of the 
whole hook, which, according to tne Bible chronology, ex. 
tends its history through a space of 806 years ; that is, 
from the death of Joshua, 1426 years bofore Christ, to the 
death of Sampson, 1120 years before Christ, and only 25 
years before Saul went to seek his father's asses, and was 
made king. But there is good reason to believe, that it 
was not written till the time of David, at least, and that 
the boot of Joshua was not written before the same time. 

In the first chapter of Judges, the writer, after announc¬ 
ing the death of Joshua, proceeds to tell what happened 
between the children of Judah and the native inhabitants 
of the laud of Canaan., In this statement, the writer, hav¬ 
ing abruptly mentioned Jerusalem in the 7th verse, says 
immediately after, in the 8th verse, by way of explanation, 
“Now the children of Judah had fought against Jerusa¬ 
lem, and taken it;” consequently this book could not have 
been written before Jerusalem had been taken. The reader 
will recollect the quotation I have just before made from 
the 15th chapter of Joshua, ver. 63, where it said that the 
Jdusites dwell with the children of Judah at Jerusalem at 
this day t ‘ meaning the time when the book of Joshua was 
written. 

The cvidenca Fhavc already produced, to prove that the 
books I have hitherto treated ol were not written by the 
persona to whom they are ascribed, nor till many years 
after their death, if such persons ever lived, is already so 
abundant, that 1 can afford to admit this passage with Iras 
weight than lam entitled to draw from it. For the case 
is, that so far as the Bible can be credited as an history, the 
city of Jerusalem whb hot taken till the time of David ; 
ana, consequently, the books of Joshua, and of Judges, 
were not written till after the commencement of the reign 
of David, which was 370 years after the death of Joshua. 

The name of the city, that was afterwards called Jeru¬ 
salem, was origin ally Jcbus, or Jcbnsi, and was the capital 
of the Jebnsites. The account of David’s taking this city ia 
given in 2 Samuel, chapter v. vor. 4, &c.; also in 1 Chron. 
chap. Jiiv. ver. 4, &c. There is no mention in any part of 
the Bible that it was ever taken before, nor any account 
that favors such an opinion. It is said, either in Samuel or 
in Chronicles, that they utterly destroyed men, women and 
children; that they left not a &*ul to breathe, aa is said of 
their other conquests; and the silcuca hora observed im- 
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plies that it was taken by capitulation and that the Jebu- 
fiites, tho Dative inhabitants, continued to live in the place 
after it was taken. The account, therefore, given in Joshua, 
that the Jcbusites dwell with the children of Judah at Jerusa¬ 
lem at this day, corresponds to no other time than after the 
taking the city by David. 

Haying now shown that every hook in the Biblo, from 
Genesis to Judges, is without authenticity, I come to. the 
book of Buth, an idle, bungling story, ioolishly told, no¬ 
body knows by whom, about a strolling country-girl creep¬ 
ing slyly to bed to her cousin Boaz. Pretty Btnff indeed 
to be called the word of God ! It is, however, one of the 
best books in the Bible, for it is free from murder and 
rapine. 

I come next to the two books of Samuel, and to show 
that those books were not written by Samuel, nor till a 
great length of time after the death of Samuel; and that 
they are, like all the former books, anonymous and without 
authority. 

To be convinced that these books have been written 
much later than the time of Samuel, and, consequently, not 
by bim, it is only necessary to read the account which the 
writer gives of jSuul going to seek big fathers asses, and of 
his interview with Samuel, of whom Saul went to inqalre 
about those lost ns&cs, as foolish people now-a-days go to a 
conjuror to inquire after lost things. 

The writer, in relating this story of Saul, Samuel, and 
the asses, does not tell it as a thing that had just then hap¬ 
pened, but as an ancient story in the time this writer lived ; 
for ho tells it in the language ov terms used at the time that 
Sam«td lived, which obliges the writer to explain the story 
in the terms or language used in the time the writer lived. 

Samuel, in the account given of him, in the first of those 
books, chap. ix. is called the seer / and it is by this term 
that Saul inquires after him, vcr. 11, “And as they (Saul 
and his servant) went up the hill to the city, they found 
young maidens going out to draw water; and they said 
unto them, Zb the seer here?” Saul then went according 
to the direction of these maidens, and met Samuel without 
knowing him, and said unto him, ver. 18, K Tell me, I pray 
thee, where the seer's house is f and Samuel answered Saul, 
and said, lam the geer. n 

As the writer of tho book of Sauiue'l relates these ques¬ 
tions and answers, in tho language or manner of speaking 
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used in the time they are said to have been spoken; and 
aa that manner of speaking was ont of use when this 
author wvotc, he l'otmd it necessary, in order to make the 
story underttood, to explain the terms in which those quen 
lions and answers aro spoken ; and he does this in the Qth 
verse, whore he says, u bfore-time, in Israel, when a man went 
to inquire of God, thus he spake, Come, let us go to the seer; 
for ho that is now called u prophet, was before-time called a 
seer.” ThiH proves, as I have before said, that this story of 
Saul, Samuel and the asses, was an ancient story at the time 
the book of Samuel was written, and consequently Samuel 
did not write it, and that that book is without authenticity. 

But if we further into those books the evidence is 
still more positive that Samuel is not the writer of them : 
for they relate things that did not happen till several years 
after the death of Samuel. Samuel died before Saul *, for the 
let Samuel, chap, xxviii. tells, that Saul, and the witch of 
Endor conjured Samuel up after ho was dead ; yet the his* 
tory of the matters contained in those hooks ib extended 
through the remaining part of Saul’s life, and to the latter 
end ot the life of David, who succeeded Saul. The account 
of the death and burial of Samuel (a thing which he could 
not write himself) is related in the 26th chapter of the first 

book of Samuel,* and the clirouology affixed to this chapter 
makes this to be 1060 years before Christ; yet the history 
of this first book is brought down to 1066 years before 
Christ; that is, till the death of Saul, which'was not till 
four years after the death of Samuel. 

The second book of Samuel begins with an account of 
things that did not happen till four years after Samuel was 
dead ; for it begins with the reign of David, who succeeded 
Saul, and it goes On to the end of David’s reign, which was 
forty-three years after the death of Samuel; and, therefore, 
the bookB are in themselves positive evidence that they 
were not written by Samuel. 

I have now gone through all the books in the first pari 
of the Bible, to which the names of persons are affixed, as 
beinc the authors of those books, and which the church, 
Htyling itself the Christian church, have imposed upon the 
world as the writings of Moses, Joshua and Samuel; and 
I have detected aua proved the falsehood of this impost 
Hon. And now, yc priests, of every description, who nave 
preached and written ngainst the former part of the Age 
if fieasot^ what have yc to say? Will ye, with all thii 
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mass of evidence against yon, and staring you in the face, 
still have the assurance to march into your pulpits, and 
continue to impose these books on your congregations, as 
the works of inspired perunen , and the word of &od, when 
it. 5s as evident as demonstration can make truth appear, 
that the persons who, ye say, are the authors, are not the 
authors, aud that ye know not who the authors are. "What 
shadow of pretence have ye now to produce for continuing 
tho blasphemous fraud ? What have ye still to offer against 
the pure and moral religion of Deism, in support of your 
system of falsehood, idolatry and protended revelation! 
Had the cruel and murderous orders, with which the Bible 
is filled, and the numberless torturing executions of men, 
women, and children, in consequence of those orders, been 
ascribed to some friend, whose memory you revered, you 
would have glowed with satisfaction at detecting the false¬ 
hood of the charge, and gloried in defending Ms injured 
fame. It is because ye are sunk in tho cruelty of supci'- 
stition, or fcol no interest in the honor of your Creator that 
ye listen to the horrid tales of the Bible, or hear them with 
callous indifference. The evidence I have produced, and 
shall still produce in the course of this work, to prove that 
tho Bible is without authority, will, whilst it wounds the 
stubbornness of a priest, relieve and tranquiliao the minds 
of millions; it will free them from all those hard thoughts 
of the Almighty which priestcraft and the Bible had in¬ 
fused into their minds, and which stood in everlasting op- 

f tositioQ to nil their idea6 of his moral justice and benevo' 
euce. 

I come now to the two books of Kings, and the two 
books of Chronicles. Those books are altogether historical, 
and are chiefly confined to the lives and actions of the 
Jewish kings, who in general were a parcel of rascals ; but 
these are matters with which we have no more concern, 
than we have with the Roman emperors, or Homeris account 
of the Trojan war. Besides which, as those works are 
anonymous, and as we know nothing of the writer, or of 
his character, it is impossible for ua to know what degree 
of credit to give to the matters related therein. Like 
all other ancient histories, they appear to he a jumble of 
fable and of fact, and of probable and of improbable 
things; but which, distance of time and place, and change 
<>{ circumstances ia the world, have rendered obsolete and 
uninteresting- 
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The chief nse I shall make of those books, will be that 
of comparing them with each other, and with other parts 
of the Bible, to show the confusion, contradiction, and 
crnelty tn this pretended word of God. 

The first book of Kings begins with the reign of Solo* 
mon, which, according to tho Bible Chronology, was 1015 
years before Christ; and the second book ends 588 years 
before Christ, being a little after the reign of Zcdekiah, 
whom Nebuchadnezzar, after taking JemSalem and con¬ 
quering the Jews, carried captive to Babylon. The two 
books include a space of 427 years, 

The two books of Chronicles are a history of the same 
times, and in general of the 6axne persons, by another 
author; for it would be absurd to suppose that the 
same author wrote the history twice over. The first 
book of Chronicles (after giving the genealogy from 
Adam to Saul, which takes up the first nine chapters) 
begins with the reign of David; and the last book ends 
as in the last book of Kings, soon after the reign of Zcde* 
kialip about 58S years before Christ. The two last verses 
of the last chapter bring the history 52 years more forward, 
that is, to 536. But these verses do not belong to the 
book, as I shall show when 1 come to speak of the book of 
Ezra. 

The two books of Kings, besides the history of Saul, 
David and Solomon, who reigned over all Israel, contain 
an abstract of the lives of seventeen kings and one queen, 
who are styled kings of Judah, and of nineteen, who arc 
styled kings of Israel; for the Jewish nation, immediately 
on the death of Solomon, split into two parties, who chose 
separate kings, and who carried on moat rancorous wars 
against each other. 

Those two books are little more than a history of assas¬ 
sinations, treachery and wars. The cruelties that the Jews 
had accustomed themselves to practise on the Cnnaanitce, 
whose country they had savagely invaded undor a pre¬ 
tended gift from God, they afterwards practised as furiously 
on each other. Scarcely half their kings died a natural 
death, and, in some instances, whole families were de¬ 
stroyed to secure possession to the successor, who, after a 
few years, and sometimes only a few months, or less, 
shared the same fate. In the tenth chapter of the second 
book of Kings, an account is given of two baskets full of 
children’s heads, seventy in Dumber, being exposed at the 
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entrance of the city ; they were the children of Ahab, and 
were murdered by the orders of Jehu, whom Elisha, the 
pretended man of God, had anointed to be king over 
Israel, on purpose to commit this bloody deed, and assaesi* 
nate his predecessor. And in tho account of the reign of 
Manakam, one of the kings of Israel who had murdered 
Shallnm, who had reigned but one month, it is said, 
Kings, chap. xv. ver. 16, that Manakam smote the city of 
Tiphsah, because they opened not the city to him, and aU 
the women that wwe therein that were with child they ripped 
up. 

Could we permit ourselves to suppose that the Almighty 
would distinguish any nation of people hy the name of Mis 
chosen people^ wc must suppose that people to have been 
an example to all the rest of the world of the purest piety 
and humanity, and not such a nation of ruffians ana cut¬ 
throats as the ancionfc Jews were; a people, who, corrupted 
hy, and copying after such monsters and imposters as Moses 
and Aaion, Joshua, Samuel, and David, had distinguished 
thcmsclveB above all others, on the face of the known earth, 
for barbarity and wickedness. If we will not stubbornly 
shut our eyes, and steel our hearts, it is impossible not 
to see, in spite of all that long-established superstition 
Imposes upon the mind, that that flattering appellation 
of His chosen people is no other than a lie the pnests and 
leaders of the Jews had invented, to cover the baseness of 
their own characters ; and which Christian priests, some¬ 
times as corrupt, and often as cruel, havo prof cased to be- 
lieve. 

The two hooks of Chronicles are a repetition of the same 
crimes; but the history is broken in several places, by tho 
author leaving out the reign of some of rheir kings ; and 
in this, as well as in that of Kings, there is sueh a frequent 
transition from kin^g of Judah to kings ot Israel, and from 
kingB of Israel to kings of Judah, that the narrative is ob¬ 
scure in the leading. In the same book the history some¬ 
times contradicts itself; for example, in tho second book 
of Kings, chap. i. ver. 6, we are told, but in rather ambigu¬ 
ous terms, that after die death of Ahaziah, king of Israel, 
Jelioram, or Joraic, (who was of the house of A hah,) 
reigned in Ilia stead in tho second year of Jeliorain, or 
Jorarn, aon ut Jehoshaphat, king of Judah ; and in chap* 
Yui. ver. 16, of tho same book, it ie sai<I, and in th e fifth 
year of Joram, the son of Ahab, king of Israel, Jehosha- 
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phot being then king of Judah, began to reign; that is, 
one chapter eayB Joram of Judah began to reign in the 
second, year of Joram of Israel $ and the other chapter says, 
that Joram of Israel began to reign in the fifth year of 
Joram of Judah. 

Several of the most extraordinary matters related in one 
history, as having happened during the reign of such and 
*uch of their kings, are not to be found in the other, in 
relating the reign of the same king ; for example, the two 
first rival kings, after the death of Solomon, were Keho- 
boain and Jeroboam ; and in 1 Kings, chap. xii. and xiii., 
an account is given of Jeroboam making an offering of 
burnt incense, and that a man who is there called a man 
of God, cried out against the altar, chap. xiii. ver. 2: “ O 
altar! altar! thus saith the Lord ; Beho d, a child shall be 
bom to the house of David, Josiah by name, and upon thee 
shall he offer the priests of the high places, and burn in¬ 
cense upon thee, and men’s bones snail be burnt upon 
thcc.” verso 3 : “ And it came To pass, when king Jero¬ 
boam heard the saying of the man of God, which had cried 
against the altar in Bethel, that he put forth his hand from 
the altar, saying : Lay hold on him / and his hand which 
lie put out against him dried up, so that he could not pull 
it again to him.” 

ODe would think that such an extraordinary case as 
this, (which is spoken of as a judgment,) happening to the 
chief of one of the parties, ana that at the first moment of 
the separation of the Israelites into two nations, would, if it 
bad been true, have been recorded in both histories. But 
though men, in latter times, have believed all that the 
prophets have said unto them, it does not appear these 
prophets or historians believed each other, they know each 
Other too well, 

A long account also is given in Kings about Elijah. 
Jt runs through several chapters, and concludes with, 
telling, 2 King6, chap. ii. ver. 11, “And it came to 
pass, os they (Elijah and Elisha) still went on, and 
talked, that, behold, there appeared a chariot of firs 
and horses of fire, and parted them both asunder, and 
Elijah went up by a whirlwind into heaven” Hum 1 this 
the author of Chronicles, miraculous na the Btory is, makes 
no mention of, though lie mentions Elijah by name; 
neither doeB he say any thing of the story related in 
the second chapter of the same book of Kings, of a 
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parcel of children calling Elisha laid head, laid head: 
and that this man <f (rod, ver. 24, “turned back, and 
looked upon them, and cursed the/fn in the name of the 
Lord} and there came forth two she bears out of the 
wood, and tore forty and two children of them.” He 
also passes oyer in silence the story told, 2 Kings, chap 
xiii., that when they were burying a man in the sepulchre, 
where Elisha had been buried, it happened that the dead 
man, as they were letting him down, (ver. 21,) “ touched 
the bones of Elisha, and he (the dead man) revived) and 
stood upon his feet” The story does not tell ue whether 
they buried the man notwithstanding he revived and stood 
upon hia feet, or drew him up again. Upon, all these 
stories, the writer of Chronicles is as silent as any writer 
of the present day, who did not choose to be accused of 
lying, or at least of romancing, would be about stories of 
tne same kind. 


But, however these two historians may differ from each 
other, with respect to the tales related by either, they are 
silent alike with respect to those men styled prophets, 
whose writings fill up the latter part of the Bible. Isaiah, 
who lived in the time of Hezekiah, is mentioned in Kings, 
and again in Chronicles, when these historians are speaking 
of that Tcign ; but except in one or two instances at most, 
and those very slightly, none of the rest arc so much as 
spoken of, or even hinted at; though, according to the 
Bible chronology, they lived within the time those his¬ 
tories were written ; some of them long before. If 
those prophets, as they are called, were men of such 
importance in their day, as the compilers of the Bible, 
ana priests and commentators have Bince represented them 
to be, how can it be accounted for, that not one of these 
histories should say any thing about them? 

The history in the books of Kings and of Chronicles is 
brought forward, as I have already said, to the year 688 be¬ 
fore Christ; it will, therefore, bo proper to examine which 
of these prophetB lived before that period. 

Here follows a table of all the prophets, with the times 
in which they lived before Christ, according to the chro¬ 
nology affixed to the first chapter of each of the book* of the 
prophets; and also of the number of yearn they lived be¬ 
fore the books of Kings and Chronicles wwr written. 
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Table of the Prophet*, with the lime in which .hey lived before 
Christ, and also before the books of Kings and Chronicln 
wtrt written* 


Name*. 

l 

Yean 

before 

Christ 

Yre. beforo 
Kings and 
Chronicles. 

Observation^ 

WlAh 

- 

- 

ISO 

172 

mentioned. 

j mentioned only In the 

Jeremiah 

- 

- 

020 

11 

( last chap, of Chron, 

Ezekiel 

m 

m 

695 

7 

not mentioned 

Daniel 

m 

m 

001 

19 

not mentioned 

Hosea 

. 

- 

7B6 

fit 

cot mtutiooed 

Joe) 

m 


800 

212 

act mentioned 


*- 


789 

189 

not mentioned 

Ohndlftb 

_ 


789 

199 

not mentioned* 

Jonah 

w 


fiea 

274 

nee the note,* 

Mlcah 



700 

162 

not mentioned 

Nahum 



713 

126 

□ot mentioned. 

Habnkkuk 


_ 

020 

99 

not mentioned 

Zephaniah 
Hnggai | 
Zaelinrin [■ 
Mai achi | 

after 

year 

the 

688 

0SO 

42 

not mentioned. 


This table is either not vory honorable for the Bible his 
sorians, or not very lionorablo for the Bible prophets; anc 
[ leave to priests, and commentators, who are very loarnec 
in little things, to settle the point of cUqitetU between tin 
two; and to assigns roosOn, why the authors of Kings anc 
Chronicles have treated those prophets, whom in the iormei 
part of the Age of Reason^ I have considered as poets, wit! 
as much degrading silence as any historian of the presen 
day would treat Peter Pindar. 

I have one observation more to rrvOce on the book oi 
Chronicles; after which 1 shall pass o»i to review the re 
maining books of the Bible. 

In my observations on the book of Genesis, I hav< 
quoted a passage from the 36th chapter, verse 31, whicl 
evidently refers to a time, after that kings began to reigi 
over the children of Israel; and I have shown that oa thii 
verse is verbatim the same as in Chronicles, chap. i. veisi 
43, where it stands consistently with the order of history 
which in Genesis it docs not, that the verse in Gqnceis, an< 


* In 2 King*, chap. iiv. ver. 26, the name of Jonah 1> mentioned on ic 
mqdL of the restoration of a tract of land by Jeroboam; but nothing fartha 
U uid of him, nor It any allusion made to the bock of J-wah, nor to hk a 
podltlon to Nioevih, nor to hi* encounter with the whale 
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a great part of tho 36tb chapter, have been t&xen from 
Chronicles; and that the book of Genesis, though it is 
placed first in the Bible, and ascribed to Moses, has been 
manufactured by some unknown person, after the book of 
Chronicles was written, which was not until at least eight 
hundred and sixty years alter the time of Moses. 

The evidence I proceed by to substantiate this is regular,, 
and has in it but two stages. First, as I have already 
stated, that the passage in Genesis refers itself for time to 
Chronicles; secondly, that tho book of Chronicles, to which 
this passage refers itself, was not begun to be written until 
at least eight hundred and sixty yeara alter the time of 
Moses. To prove this, we have only to look into the thir¬ 
teenth verse of the third chapter of the first book of Chron* 
ides, where the writer, in giving the genealogy of tho 
descendants of David, mentions Zedekian; and it was in 
the time of Zedekiah, that Nebuchadnezzar conquered Jeru¬ 
salem, 588 years before Christ, and consequently more than 
860 years after Moses. Those who have snperstitionsly 
boasted of the antiquity of the Bible, and particularly of 
the books ascribed to Moses, have done it without examin 
ation, and without any authority than that of one credu¬ 
lous man telling it to another; for, so far as historical and 
chronological evidence applies, the very first book in the 
Bible is not so ancient as the book of Homer, by more than 
three hundred years, and is about the same uge with ACsop's 
Fables. 

I am not contending for the morality of Homer; on the 
contrary, I think it a book of false glory ; tending to inspire 
immoral and mischievous notions of honor: and with respect 
to zEsop, though the moral is in general just, the fable is 
often cruel; and the cruelty of the "fable does more injury to 
the heart, especially in a child, than the moral does good 
to the judgment. 

Having now dismissed Kings and Chronicles, I come to 
the next in course, the book of Ezra. 

As one proof, among others, I shall produce, to show 
the disorder in which this pretended word of God, the 
Bible, has been put together, and the uncertainty of who 
the authors were, we Lave only to look at the tnree first 
verBCS in Ezra, and the two last in Chronicles; for Dy what 
kind of cutting and shuffling has it been that the three 

first verses in Ezra should be the two last verBes in Chron- 

% 

ides, or that the -wo last in Chronicles should be the threa 
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first in Ezra? Either the authors did not Enow their own 
works, or the compilers did not know the authors. 

Twolast Verses of Chronicles. Three first Verses of Esra. 

Yer. 22. Now in tha first Yer. 1, Now in the first 
year of Cyrus, king of Persia, year of Cyme, king of Per* 
that the word of the Lord, sia, that the word of the 
spoken by the mouth of Jcre- Lord, by. the month of Jere¬ 
miah, might be accomplish- miah, might be fulfilled, the 
ed, the Lord stirred up the Lord atirred up the spirit 
spirit of Cyrus, king of Per- of Cyrus, king of Persia, 
si a, that ho made a proclnma- that lie made a proclama¬ 
tion throughout all hie king- tion throughout all his king¬ 
dom, and put it also in writ- dom, aud put it also in writ¬ 
ing, saying, . ing, saying, 

23. Thus saith Cyrus, king 2. Thus saitb Cyrus, king 
of Persia, all the kingdoms of Persia, The Lord God of 
of the earth hath the Lord heaven hath given me all 
God of heaven given me; the kingdoms of the earth; 
and he hath charged me to and he oath charged me tc 
build him an house in Jeru- build him an house at Jeru¬ 
salem which is in Judah, salem, which is in Judah. 
Who is there among you of 3. Who is there among you. 
his people ? the Lord his God of all his people? his God ho 
be with him, and lot him with him, and Let him eo up, 
go up. to Jerusalem*) which is tn. Ju- 

dahj and build the house of 
the Lord God of Israel (he 
is the God ) which is in Jeru 
salem . 

The Last Terse in Chronicles is broken abruptly, ana 
ande ia the middle of the phrase with the word up, without 
signifying to what place. This abrupt break, and the ap¬ 
pearance of the same verses in the different books, show, 
ns I have already said, the disorder and ignorance in which 
the Bible has been put together, and that tho compilers of 
It had no authority for wnat they were doing, nor wo any 
authority lor believing what they have done.* 

* I observed, M l pawed along, several broken and lameleao pasaagaa Im 
the Bible, without thinking them of oon&equenee enough to V* Introduced 
in the body of the work: aneh m that. 1 Samuel, chap. xiiL ver. 1, whir* It 
fa laid, "Saul reigned one year ; and when he had reigned two yean oral 
bnd, Saul chose hliu three thousand men," Ac. The firT part ct the vena 
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The only thing that has any appearance t.F certainty in 
the book ot Ezra, is Elie time in which it waa written, which 
was immediately after the return of the Jews from the 
Babylonian captivity, about 536 years before Christ. Ezra 
(who, according to the Jewish commentators, is tho same 
perscr as is called Eedras in the Apocrypha) was one of tho 
persons who returned, and who, it is probable, wrote the 
account of that, affair. Nchemiah, whose book follows next 
to Ezra, was another of the returned persons; and who, it 
is also probable, wrote the account of the same affair, in 
the book that bears his name. But those accounts are 
nothing to us, nor to any other persons, nnloss it. be to the 
Jews, as a part of the history of their nation ; and there is 
Just as much of the word of God in those books as there is 
in any of the histories of France, or Rapin'e history of 
England, or the history of any other country. 

But eveu in matters of historical recerd, neither of those 
writers are to be depended upon. In the second chapter 


that Sad reigned one year has no sense, since it does not tell ua what San. 
did, nor Bfiy any thing of wlmfc happened at the end of that enc year; and It 
ib, beeid€3, mere absurdity to cay he reigned one year, when very uext 
phrase say# he had reigned two; tor if he had reigned two, it wasimpoui* 
ole Dot to have reigned one, 


Anolltcr in&tnncc ccoitb in Joshua, chap. t. where the writer tells ua a 
fitory of an angel (for euch the table □/ contents at the head of the chapter 
calls him) appearing unto Joshua; and tbc story eeda abruptly* aod with¬ 
out any cojiclnwoD, The stcry ie as follows:— Ver 13 f " Ard it came to 
pa^s when Joshua was by Jericho, that lie lifted up fiis eye* and looked, and 
heboid th ere stood a man over e gainst him with his sword drawn in hie 
hand; and Joshua wed unto him and mid unto him, Art thou for ns, or for 
our adversaries?' 1 Verse 14, ci And he said, if ay ; but aa the captain of the 
hosts of our Lord am ] now come* And Joshua fell on his face to the earth, 
and did worship *n<3 said unto him, "What aaith ruy Lord unto hia servant V* 
Verse 16, "And the captain of Ult Lord’? host said unto Joebuu, Loose thy 
shoo from off thy foot; for the plscc whereon tbou etandeih ie. holy, And 
Joaliua did bo." And what then; nothiog, for here the story ande, and the 
chapter too. 

Either this story is broken off in the middle, or h »» story told by 
some Jewish humorist, in ridicule of Joshun'a pretended mission from God; 
and the compilers of the Bible, Dot perceiving the design of the story, have 
told it as a serious matter. Aa a story of humor and ridicule, it has a great 
deal of point, for it pompously introduces en angel in the figure of n man, 
with a drawn sword in hia hand, before whom Joshua falls on his face to tho 
earth, and worships, (which is contrary to their second commandment;)and 
then, this moBt important embassy from heaven ends, in telling JoBhua to 
pull off his shoe. It might as well have told him to pnll up his breeches. 

It is certain, however, that the Jews did not credit every thing theif 
Leaders told them, as appears from the cavalier manner in which they speak 
of Moms, when he was gone into the mount, “ Aa for this Aloses, say they, 
we wot not what ia become of him." Exod, chop. x. xxil. tot. 1. 
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of Ezra, the writer gives a list of the tribes and families, 
and of the precise number of souls of each that returned 
from Babylon to Jerusalem ; and this enrolment of the per¬ 
sons so returned, appears to have boon one of tho principal 
objects for writing the book; but in this there is an error, 
that destroys the intention of the undertaking. 

The writer begins bis enrolment in the following man¬ 
ner: chap. ii. vcr. 3, “ The children of Parosb, two thousand 
one hundred seventy and four.” Yer. 4, “The children of 
Shephatiah, three hundred seventy and two.” And in this 
manner lie proceeds through all the families; and in the 64th 
verse, he makes a total, and says, the whole congregation to¬ 
gether was forty and two thousand three hundred and three¬ 
score . 

But whoever will take the trouble of casting up the sev¬ 
eral particulars, will find that the total is but 29,818; so 
that the error is 12,542.* What certainty then can there 
he in the Bible for any thing? 

Nehemiah, in like manner, gives a list of the returned 
Camilles, and of the number of each family. He begins na 
in Ezra, by saying, chap. vii. ver. 8, “ The children of Pa 
rosli, two thousand three hundred and seventy-twoand 
so on tbrough all the families. The list differs in several 
of the particulars from that of Ezra, In the 66 th verse, 
Kehemiah makes a total, and says, as Ezra bad said, “The 
whole congregation together was forty and two thousand 
three hunureu and threescore.” But the particulars of 
this list make a total but of 31,089, so that the error here 
is 11,271. These writers may do well enough for Bible- 
makers, but not for any tiling where truth ana exactness is 
necessary. The next book in course is the book of Esther. 

* -Pattirulan of the Families from the tecond chapter cf £ztq. 


Clwp. 1L 


Bro't forw. Il,fl77l 

Bro't forw. 16,788 

Brut forw. 

19,444 

Vtruft 8 

2172 

. Ver. IS 

666 

Ver. 23 

128 

Ver. 33 

726 

4 

372 

14 

2056 

24 

42 

34 

845 

0 

776 

16 

464 

25 

743 

36 

9630 

6 

2812 

16 

38 

26 

621 

88 

971 

7 

1234 

17 

82 

27 

122 

87 

1062 

8 

946 

IB 

112 

23 

228 

88 

1247 

ft 

760 

19 

322 

29 

69 

89 

1017 

10 

642 

30 

96 

90 

166 

40 

74 

11 

923 

31 

128 

81 

12M 

41 

128 

» 

1238 

13 

66 

12 

920 

43 

199 







68 

892 







60 

652 

11,17T 

16,788 

1 19,444 

ToUl r 

10,811 
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II Madam Esther thought it any honor to otter heraelf os a 
kept mistress to Ahasuerus, or as a rival to Queen Vasliti, 
who had refused to come to a drunken king, in the midst 
of a drunken company, to be made a show of, (for the no 
count says, they had been drinking seven days, and were 
merry,) let Esther and Mordecal look to that, it is no busi¬ 
ness of ours; at least, it is none of mine; besides which 
the story has a great deal the appearance of being fabm 
Ions, and is also anonymous. I pass on to the book of Job. 

The book of Job differs in character from all the books 
wo have hitherto passed over. Treachery and murder make 
no part of this book; it is the meditations of a mind strongly 
impressed with the vicissitudes of human life, and by turns 
sinking under, and struggling against the pressure. It 
is a highly wrought composition, between willing submis¬ 
sion and involuntary discontent; and shows man, as he 
sometimes is, more disposed to be resigned than he is ca* 
pable of being. Patience lias hut a small share in the char 
neter of the person of whom the book treats; on the con 
trary, his grief is often impetuous; but he still endeavors ter 
keep a guard upon it, and seems determined, in the midst 
of accumulating ills, to impose upon himself the hard duty 
of contentment, 

I have spoken in a respectful manner of the book of 
Joh in the former part of the Age of Reason^ but without 
knowing at that time what I have learned since; which is, 
that from all the evidence that can be collected, the book 
of Job does not belong to the Bible. 

I have seen the opinion of two Hebrew commentators, 
Abenezra and Spinoza, npon this subject; they both say 
that the book of Job carries no internal evidence of being 
an Hobrew book; that the genius of the composition, ana 
the drama of the piece, are not Hebrew; that it baB been 
translated from another laaguage into Hebrew, and that 
the author of the book was a Gentile; that the character 
represented under the name of Satan (which is the first 
and only time this name is mentioned in the Bible) does 
not correspond to any Hebrew idoa; and that the two con 
vocations which the Deity is supposed to have made o t 
those, whom the poem calls sons ot God, and the familiarity 
which this supposed Satan 16 stated to have with the Deitj 
are in the same case. 

It may also be observed, that the book showB itself to be 
the production of a mind cultivated in science, which the 
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JewB, bo far from being famous for, were very ignorant of, 
the allusions to objects of natural philosophy are frequent 
and strong, and are of a different cast to any thing in the 
books known to be Hebrew. Tho astronomical names, 
Pleiades, OrJon, and Arcturus, are Greek, and not Hebrew 
names, and it does not appear from any thing that is to bo 
found in the Bible, that tbo Jews knew any thing of astron¬ 
omy, or that they studied it; they had no translation of 
those names into their own language, but adopted the names 
as they found them in the poem. 

Tbat the Jews did translate the literary productions 
of the Gentile nations into the Hebrew language, and mix. 
them with their own, is not a matter of doubt; the thirty- 
first chapter of Proverbs is an evidence of this; it ia there 
said, vcr. 1, The word of king Lemuel^ the prophecy which 
hie mother taught him. Tliia verse stands as a preface to 
the proverbs that follow, and which are not the proverbs 
of Solomon, but of Lemuel; and this Lemuel was not one 
of the kings of Israel, nor of Judah, but of some other 
country, and consequently a Gentile. The Jews, however, 
have adopted his proverbs, and as they cannot give any ac¬ 
count who the author of the book of Job was, or how they 
came by the book; and as it differs In character from tile 
Hebrew writings, and stands totally unconnected with 
every other book and chapter in the Bible, before it, and 
after it, it lias all the circumstantial evidence of being orig¬ 
inally a book of the Gentiles.* 

llie Bible-makers, and those regulators of time, the 
chroiiologists, appear to have been at a loss where to place 
and how to dispose of the book of Job; for it contains no 

* The prnyer known by the Dame of in *oe 30th chapter 

of Proverbs, immediately preceding the proverbs of Lemuel, and whicn ij 
the only sensible, welbcone*ived, and weil-eipre&sed prayer in the Bible, 
lias much the appearance of being a prayer taken from the Gentiles. Th« 
D&me of Agur occurs od uO Other occasion \}i&n thin; and he is introduced,, 
together with the prayer ascribed to him, in the earne manner, and nearly 
lfi the same words, that Lemuel and lna proverbs are iutroduced in the 
■hapter that follows The first ver&e of the 30th chapter ftnye, " The words uf 
A-gar, the Son of Jakeh, even tho prophecy;” hero the word pTOphecy is 
lifted with the same application it has in the following chapter of Lemuel, 
unconnected with Miytlikog of prediction. The prayer of Agur i& in the 
8th and 8th ver&eHp * i Ji&n(t\ l C f*lT frottx me vanity and iU* ; <71 ue me nrithe\ 
rijAst nor poverty, bui feed me with food ; lt\t 2 be full atiA 

deny thee, and say, IWio ij the Loral or lest 1 be poor and steal, ana take the 
fuvru of my God in win." This has not any of the marka of bfiiog a Jewish 
prayer, for the Jews never prayed but when they ve/a In trouble, and 
- kirtf for anything but victory, vragunn and riaben. 
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one historical circnmBtance, nor allusion to any, that, might 
serve to determine its place in the Bible. But it would 
not have answered the purpose of these men to have in¬ 
formed the world of their ignorance; and, therefore, they 
have affixed it to tlie mra of 1520 years before Christ, 
which is during the time the Israelites were in Egypt, and 
for which they have just as much authority and no more 
than I should have for saying it was a thousand years be’ 
fore that period. The probability, however, is, that it to¬ 
ol der than any book in the Bible; and it to the only one 
that can be read without indignation or dtognst. 

We know nothing of what the ancient Gentile world (as 
it is called) was before flie lime of the Jews, whose practice 
has been to calumniate and blacken the character of all 
other nations; and it is from the Jewish accounts that we 
have learned to call them, heathens. But, as far as we 
know to the contrary, they were a just and moral people, 
and not addicted, like the Jews, to cruelty and revenge, 
but of whose profession of faith we are unacquainted. It 
appears to have been their custom to personify both virtue 
and vice by statues and images, os to done now-a-davs both 
by statuary and by painting; but it does not follow from 
this, that they worshipped them any more than we do. I 
pass on to the book of 

of which it is not necessary to make much ob¬ 
servation. Some of them are moral, and others are very 
revengeful; and the greater part relates to certain local 
circumstances of the Jewish nation at the time they wera 
written, with which we have nothing to do. It to, however, 
an error or an imposition to call them the Psalms of David ; 
they are a collection, as song-books are now-a-days, from 
different, song-writers, who lived at different times. The 
137th Psalm could not have been written till more thar. 
400 years after the time of David, because it was written 
in commemoration of an event, the captivity of the Jews 
in Babylon, which did not happen till that distance of time. 
“By the rivers of Babylon we sat down ; yea , we wept when 
we remembered Zion ,. We hanged our harps upon the willows, 
in the midst thereof / for there they that had carried us away 
captive , required of us a song y saying , sing us one of the songs 
cf Zion" As a man would say to an American, or to a 
frenchman, or to an Englishman, sing us one of your 
American songs, or of your French songs, or of your Eng¬ 
lish songs. Thig remark with respect to the time that 
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Psalm was written, is of no other use than to show (among 
others already mentioned) the general imposition the world 
has been under, with respect to the authors of the Bible. 
No regard Ij&b been paid to time, place, and circumstance; 
and the names of persona have been affixed to the several 
books, which it was as impossible they should write, as 
that a mail should walk in procession at his own funeral. 

The Book of Proverbs. These, like the Psalms, are a 
collection, and that from anthers belonging to other nations 
than those of the Jewish nation, as I have shown in 
the observations upon the book of Job; besides which, 
some of the proverbs ascribed to Solomon did not appear 
till two hundred and fifty yeans after the death of Solomon ; 
for it is said in the 1st verse of the 25th chapter, “ These 
are also proverbs of Solomon, which the men of Hezekiah % 
king of Judah } copied out ” It was two hundred and fifty 
years from the time of Solomon to the time of Hczckiah. 
When a man is famous and his name is abroad, he is made 
the putative father of things he never said or did ; and this, 
most probably, has been the case with Solomon. It appeal’s 
to have been tho fashion of that day to make proverbs, as 
it is now to make jest-books, and father them upon those 
who never saw them. 

The book of Ecdmaetw, or the Preacher, is also ascribed 

to Solomon, and that with much reason, if not with truth. 
It is written as the solitary reflections of a worn-out de- 
jauchec, such as Solomon was, who looking back on scenes 
he can no longer enjoy, cries out All is vanity/ A great 
deal of the metaphor and of the sentiment is obscure, moat 
probably by translation; but enough is left to show they 
were strongly pointed in the original.* From what is 
transmitted to us of the character of Solomon, he was 
witty> ostentations, dissolute, nnd at last melancholy. He 
Jivea fast, and died, tired of the world, at the age of fifty* 
eight years. 

Seven hundred wives, and threo hundred concubines, 
Ere worse than none; and, however it may carry with it 
the appearance of heightened enjoyment, it defeats all the 
felicity of affection, by leaving it no point to fix upon ; di¬ 
vided love is never happy. This was the case with Solo¬ 
mon ; and if he could not, with all his pretensions to wis¬ 
dom, discover it beforehand, he merited, mipitied, tho mor- 

* Thott that look out of tho window thall bt darkrtud, u an obunra fifoN 
I* tannintion for lot* of light. 
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tification he afterwards endured. In this point of view, 
hia preaching is unnecessary, because, to know the conse¬ 
quences, it is only necessary to know the cause. Seven 
hundred wives, and three hundred concubines, would have 
stood in place of the whole book. It was needless after 
this to say that all was vanity and vexation of spirit; for it 
ie impossible to derive happiness from the company of those 
whom wo deprive of happiness. 

To be happy in old age il is necessary that we accustom 
ourselves to objects that can accompany the mind all the way 
through life, and that we take the rest as good in their day. 
The mere mail of pleasure is miserable in old age ; and the 
mere drudge in business is but littlo better; whereas, nat¬ 
ural philosophy, mathematical and mechanical science, are 
n continual source of tranquil pleasure; and in spite of the 
gloomy dogmas of priests, and of superstition, the study 
of thoso things is the study of the true theology ; it tcachep 
man to know and to admire the Creator, for the principles 
of science are in the creation, and are unchangeable, and 
of divino origin. 

Those who knew Benjamin Franklin will recollect, that 
his mind was ever young; his temper ever serene ; soionce, 
that never grows gray, was always his mistress. He waa 
never without an object, for when we cease to have an ob- 
joct, we become like an invalid in an hospital waiting for 
death. 

Solomons Songs are amorous and foolish enough, but 
which wrinkled fanaticism lias called divine. The com* 
pilers of the Bible have placed these songs after the book 
of Ecclesiastes; and the chronologies have affixed to them 
the rera of 1014 years before Christ, at which time Solo¬ 
mon, according to the same chronology, was nineteen years 
of age, and was then forming his seraglio of wives and 
concubines. The Bible-makers and the chronologists should 
have managed this matter a little better, and cither have 
said nothing about the time, or chosen a time less incon¬ 
sistent with the supposed divinity of those songs; for Sol¬ 
omon was then in the honey-moon of one thousand de¬ 
baucheries. 

It should also have occurred to them, that as lie wrote, 
if he did write the book of Ecclesiastes, Long after these 
songs, and in which he exclaims, that all is vanity and vex¬ 
ation of spirit; that ho included those sungs in that descrip¬ 
tion. This is Lhe more probable, because he says, or some- 
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body for him, Ecclesiastes, chap. ii. v. 8, “ /got me men any* 
erSy and women singerSy (most probably to sing those songs,) 
and musical instilments of all sorts; and behold, (vcr. 11,) 
all was vanity and vexation of spirit.’‘ The compilers, 
however, have dono their work but by halves; for as they 
have given ub the songs, they should have g’veu us the 
tuncB, that we might sing them. 

The books, called the books of the Prophets, fill up alt 
the remaining parts of the Bible ; they are sixteen in num¬ 
ber, beginning with Isaiah, and ending with Ualachi, of 
which I have given you a list in my observations upon 
Chronicles. Of these sixteen prophets, all of whom, except 
the three last, lived within the time Ihe books of Kings and 
Chronicles were written ; two only, Isaiah and Jeremiah, 
arc mentioned in the history of those books. I shall begin 
with those two, reserving what I have to say on the genera, 
character of the men called prophets to another part of the 
work. 

Whoever will take the trouble of reading the book as 
cribed to Isaiali, will find it one of the moat wild and dis 
orderly compositions ever put together ; it has neither be 
ginning, middle, nor end; and, except a short historical 
part, and a few sketches of history in two or three of the 
Bret chapters, is one continned incoherent, bombastical 
rant, full of extravagant metaphor, without application, 
and destitute of meaning; a school-boy would scarcely have 
been excusable for writing such stuff; it is (at least in the 
translation) that kind of composition and false taste, that is 
properly called prose run mad. 

The historical part begins at the 36th chap., and ia continued 
to the end of the 39th chap. It relates to some matters that 
arc said to have passed during the reign of Ilezekiah, King of 
Judah at which time Isaiah fived. This fragment of hletorv 
begins and ends abruptly; it has not the least connection with 
the chapter that precedes U, nor with that which follows it, 
uor with any other in the book. It is probable that Isaiali 
wrote this fragment himself, because lie was an actor in the 
circumstances it treats of; but, except this part, there are 
scarcely two chapters that have any connection with each 
other; one is entitled, at the beginning of the firat verse, 
the burden of Babylon; another, the burden of Moab; 
another, the burden of Damascus ; another, the burden of 
Egypt; another, the burden of the Desert of the Sea; ai> 
other, the burden of the Valley of Vision; bm yon would 
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'bbj, tlie story of the knight of the burning mountain, th£ 
story of Oindorclla, or the Children of the Wood, &c., &c 

I have already shown, in the instance of the two last 
verses of Chronicles, and the throe first in Ezra, that the 
compilers of the Bible mixed and confounded the writings 
of different authors with each other, which alone, 'were 
there no other cause, is Sufficient to destroy tho authenticity 
of any compilation, because it ib more than presumptive 
ovidence that the compilers are ignorant who the authors 
were. A very glaring instance of this occurs in the book 
ascribed to Isaiah, the latter part of the 44th chapter, and 
the beginning of the 46th, so far from haying been written 
by lEfliah, could only have been written by some person 
who lived, at least, an hundred and fifty years after Isaiah 
was doad. 

These chapter are a compliment to Cyrus, who per¬ 
mitted the Jews to return to Jerusalem from the Baby¬ 
lonian captivity, to rebuild Jerusalom and the temple, as is 
stated in Ezra. The last verse of the 44th chapter, and 
the beginning of the 45th, are in the following words: 
“ That saith of Cyrus, he is my shepherd, and shall per- 
form all my pleasure; even saying to Jerusalem , thou 
shalt he built: and to the temple thy foundations shall he laid : 
thus saith the Lord to his anointed, to Cyrus , whose right 
hand I have holden to subdue nations before him, ana. 1 
will loose the loins of Icings to open before him the two¬ 
leaved gates , and the gates shall not be shut; I will go bo- 
fore theef &c. 

What audacity of church and priestly ignorance it is to bn 

1 )ose this book upon the world ns the writing of Isaiah, when 
kaiah, according to their own chronology, died soon after 
tho death of Hczckiah, which was 698 years before Christ; 
and the decree of Cyrne, in favor of the Jews returning to Je- 
riisalem,waB, according to the same chronology, 536 years be¬ 
fore Christ; which was a distance of time between the two of 
162 years. I do not suppose that the compilers of the Bible 
made these books, but rather that they picked up somo loose, 
anonymous essays, and put them together under the names 
of such authors as beat suited their purpose. They have 
encouraged the imposition, which is next to inventing it, 
for it was impossible but they must hnvo observed it. 

When we see the studied craft of the scriptme-makora, 
in making every part of this romflrrtic book of school-boy’s 
eloquence bena to the monstrous idea of a Son of Ghx^ 
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begotten by a ghost on the body of ft virgin, there is no 
imposition we are not justified in suspecting them of. 
Every phrase and circumstance are marked with the bar¬ 
barous hand of superstitious torture, aud forced into mean¬ 
ings it was impossible they could have. The head of every 
chapter, and the top of every page, are blazoned with the 
names of Christ and the Church, that the unwary reader 
might suck iu the error before he began to read. 

Behold a virgin shall conceive , and bear a son t Isaiah, 
chap. vii. ver. 14, has been interpreted to mean the person 
called Jesus Christ, and his mother Mary, and has been 
echoed through Christendom for more than a thousand 
yeans; and such has been the rage of this opinion, that 
scarcely a spot in it but has been stained with blood and 
marked with desolation m consequence of it Though it 
is not my intention to enter into controversy on subjects of 
this kiod, but to confine myself to show that the Bible is 
spurious; and thus, by taking away the foundation, to over¬ 
throw at once the whole structure of superstition raised 
thereon; I will, however, atop a moment to expose the fal¬ 
lacious application of this passage. 

Whether iBaiah was playing a trick with Ahaz, king of 
Judah, to whom this passage is spoken, is no business of 
mine; I mean only to show the misapplication of the pas 
sage, and that it has do more reference to Clurist and his 
mother, than it has to ine and my mother. The story in 
simply this: 

The king of Syria and the king of Israel (I have already 
mentioned that the Jews were split into two nations, one of 
which was called Judah, the capital of which, was Jeru¬ 
salem, and the other Israel) made war jointly against Ahaz, 
king of Judah, and marched their armies towards Jerusalem. 
Ahaz and his people became alarmed, and the account says, 
verse 2, “ Their hearts were moved as the trees of ike wood 
are moved with the wind. n 

In this situation of things, Isaiah addresses himself to 
Ahaz, and assures him in the name of the Lord (the cant 
phrase of all the prophets) that these two kings should 
not succeed against him; and to satisfy Ahaz that this 
should bo the case, tells him to nsk a sign. This, the ac¬ 
count says, Ahaz declined doing; giving aB a reason that 
he would not tempt the Lord; upon which Isaiah, who ie 
the speaker, says, ver. 44, “Therefore the Lord himself 
shall give you a sign; behold a virgin, shall conceive m%U 
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bear a son:” and the 16th verse sajB, “ And before this 
child shall know lo refuse the evil , and chuse the good , the 
land which thou abkorreBt or drcadcst (meaning Syria and 
the kingdom of Israel) shall be forsaken of both her kings.” 
Here then was the sign, and the time limited for the com¬ 
pletion of the assurance or promise ; namely, before this 
ehild should know to refuse the evil and ckuse the good. 

Isaiah having committed himself thus far, it became 
necessary to him, in order to avoid the imputation of being 
a false prophet, and the consequence thereof, to take 
measures to make this Bign appear. It certainly was not a 
difficult thing, in any time of the world, to hud a girl with 
child, or to make her so; and perhaps Isaiah knew of one 
beforehand; for I do not suppose that the prophets of that 
day were any more to be trusted than the priests of this. 
be that, however, as it may, ho save in the next chapter, 
ver. 2, “ And I took unto me faithful witnesses to record, 
Uriah the priest, and Zechariah the son of Jebe*echiah, and 
I went unto the prophetess^ and she conceived and bare a 
ion.” 

Here then is the whole story, foolish as it is, of thin 
child and this virgin; and it is upon the barefaced perver¬ 
sion of this story, that the book of Matthew, and the im¬ 
pudence and sordid interests of priests in later times, have 
founded a theory which they call the gospel; and have ap- 
plied this story to signify the person they call Jesus Christ; 
begotten, they Bay, by a ghost, whom they call holy, on the 
body of a woman, engaged in marriage, and afterwards 
married, whom they call a virgin, 700 years after this 
foolish story was told ; a theory which, speaking for my' 
self, I hesitate not to believe, and to say, is as fabulous and 
false as God is true.* 

But to show the imposition and falsehood of Isaiah we 
have only to attend to the sequel of this story; wb*m, 
though it is passed over in silence in the book of Iaaiat, m 
related in the 28th chapter of the second Chronicles; and 
which is, that instead of these two kings failing in their at- 
tempt against Alias, king of Judah, as Isaiah had pretended to 
foretel in the name of the Lord, they succeeded; Ah A waa 


■In the Hth vers* of the 7th chapter, it is fluid, that the child shew Id be 
called Immanuel; fad this same wae not given to either of the eliJ.ireDj 
otherwise than M a character which the word signifies. That uA the 
£Toph«t«&t was colled Maher-ehalal-hach-fau, and that ef Mary waa arllad. 
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defeated and destroyed; a hundred and twenty thousand 
of his people were slaughtered; Jerusalem was plundered, 
and two hundred thousand women, and sons and daughters, 
carried into captivity. Thus much for this lying prophet 
and impostor Isaiah, and the hook of falsehoods that bears 
hie name. I pass on to the hook of 

Jeremiah. This prophet, as he is called, lived in the 
time that Nebuchadnezzar besieged Jerusalem, in the reign 
of Zedokiah, the last king of Judah; and the suspicion was 
strong against him, that he was a traitor in the interest of 
Nebuchadnezzar. Every thing relating to Jeremiah shows 
liim to have been a man of an equivocal character; in his 
metaphor of the potter and the clay, c. xvii. he guards his 
prognostications in such a crafty manner, as always to leave 
himself a door to escape b} T , in case the event should be 
contrary to what lie had. predicted. 

In the 7th and 8th verses of that chapter, lie makes the 
Almighty to say, “ At what instant I shall speak concerning 
a nation, arid concerning a kingdom, to pluck up, and to 
pull down, and destroy it; if that nation, against whom I 
have pronounced, turn from their evil. I will repent me of 
the evil that I thought to do unto them. 11 Here was a 
proviso against one aide of the case ; now for the other side. 

Verses 9 and 10, “At what instant 1 shall spGAk con¬ 
cerning a nation, and concerning a kingdom, to build and 
tojplant it, if it do evil in my sight, that it obey not my 
voice; then I will repent me of the good wherewith 1 said 
I would bouefit them. 5 ’ Here is a proviso against the 
other side; and, according to this plan of prophesying, a 
prophet could never be wrong, however mistaken the Al- 
mighty might be. This sort of absurd subterfuge, aud this 
manner of speaking of the Almighty, as one would speak 
of a man, is consistent with nothing but the stupidity of the 
Bible. , 

As to the authenticity of the book, it is only necessary 
to read it in order to decide positively, that, though some 
passages recorded therein may have been Bpaken by Jer- 
rninh, he is not the author of the book. The historical 
parts, if they can bo called by that name, arc in the meet 
confused condition; the same events are several times re¬ 
peated, and that in a manner different, and sometimes in. 
contradiction to each other; and this disorder runs even to 
the last chapter, where the history, upon which the greater 
part of the book has been employed, begins anew', and 
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ends abruptly. The book has all the appearance of being 
a medley of unconnected anecdotes, respecting persons and 
things of that time, collected together in the same rude 
manner as If the various and contradictory accounts, that 
are to be found in. a bundle of newspapers, respecting per¬ 
sons and things of the present day, were pat together with¬ 
out date, order, or explanation. I will give two or three 
examples of this kind. 

It appears, from the account of the 37tli chapter, that 
the army of Nebuchadnezzar, which is called the army of 
the Chaldeans, had besieged Jerusalem some time; ana on 
their heaving that the army of Fharaoh, of Egypt, was 
marching against them they raised the siege, and retreated 
for a time. It may here be proper to mention, in order to 
understand this confused history, that Nebuchadnezzar had 
besieged and taken Jerusalem, during the reign of Jehoa- 
kim, the predecessor of Zedekiah ; and that it was Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar who bad madeZedekiali king, or rather viceroy \ 
and that this second siege, of which the book of Jeremiah 
treats, was in consequence of the revolt of Zedekiah 
against Nebuchadnezzar. This will in some measure ac¬ 
count for the suspicion that affixes itself to Jeremiah of be¬ 
ing a traitor, and in the interest of Nebuchadnezzar; whom 
Jeremiah calls, in the 43d chap. ver. 10, the servant of 
God. 

The 11th verse of this chapter, (the 37th,) save, “And 
it came to pass, that, when the army of the Cnal deans was 
broken up from Jerusalem, for fear of Pharaoh’s army, that 
Jeremiah went forth out of Jerusalem, to go (as this account 
states) into the land of Benjamin, to separate himself thence 
in the midst of the people; and when he was in the gate of 
Benjamin, a captain of the ward was there, whose name waa 
Iriiaih; and he took Jeremiah the prophet, saying. Thou 
fallest away to the Chaldeans; then. Jeremiah said, It is 
false, I fall not away to the Chaldeans.” Jeremiah being 
thus stopped and accused, was, after being examined, com¬ 
mitted to prison, on suspicion of being a traitor, where he 
remained as is stated in the last verse of this chapter. 

But the next chapter gives an account of the imprison¬ 
ment of Jeremiah, which has no connection with tins ac¬ 
count, but ascribes his imprisonment to another circum¬ 
stance, and for which wc must go back to the 21 st chapter. 
It is there stated ver. 1, that Zedekiah sent Pashur, the son 
of Malchiah, and Zephanioh, the boh of Maaseiah the priest, 
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to Jeremiah to inquire of him concerning Nebuchadnezzar, 
whose army wna then before Jerusalem ; and Jeremiah said 
to them, vcr. 8, “Thus enith the Lord, Behold I set before you 
the way of life, and the way of death; he that abitleth la 
thiB city shall die by the sword, and by the famine, and by 
the pestilence; but he that gocth out and falleth to the 
Chaldeans that besiege you, ho ahull live, and his life shall 
be unto Inin for a prey.” 

This interview and conference breaks off abruptly at the 
end of tlie 10th verse of the 21st chapter; and such is the 
disorder of this book that we have to pass over eixtocn 
chapters, upon various subjects, in order to come at the 
continuation and event of Lhis conference; and this brings 
ns to the first verse of the 38th chapter, as I have just men¬ 
tioned. 

The 38th chapter opens with saying, “Then Shapatiah, 
the son of Mattan ; Gedaliah, the son of Paslnir; ana Jncal 
the son of Shelemiah; aud Poshur, the son of Malchiah* 
(here are more persons mentioned than in the 21st chapter,) 
heard the words that Jeremiah spoke unto the peopLe, eay 
mg, Thus saith the Lord y He that remaineth in this city, 
shall die by the sword> by the famine , and by the pestilence ; 
but he that goeth forth to the Chaldeans shall live: for he 
shall have his life for a prey, and shall live ; (whicli are the 
words of the conference,) therefore, (eay they to Zcdekiah,) 
We beseech thee, let us put this man to death, far thus he 
wealcenelh the hands of the men of war that remain in this 
eity t and the hands of all the people in speaking such words 
unto them ; far this man aeeketh not the welfare qf thepeople^ 
but the hurt:” aud at the 6th ver6e it is said, “Then they 
took Jeremiah, and put him into a dungeon of Halchiah. 

These two accounts are different and contradictory. The 
one ascribes his imprisonment to his attempt to escape out 
of the city ; the other to bi$ preaching and prophesying in 
the city; the one to his being seized by the guard at the 
gate; the other to his being accused before Zedekiah, by 
th© conferees * 

*1 obeerred two chapter*, 16th and ]7ih, in the first book of Samnel, (bit 
contradict each other with respect to David, and the manner he became ac¬ 
quainted with Saul; an the sith and 86th chapters of the book of Jeremiah 
contradict encli other with respect to the cause of Jeremiah's imprisonment. 

In the lflth chapter of Samuel, it Is said, thntnn evil spirit of Cod troubled 
Banl, and that his servants advised him (uv a remedy) "to seek mit a mat 
who was a cunning player upon the harp," Aud Saul nid, ver, 17, fl Pro* 
▼Idi now a did tWt can play well, ana bring him unto nu," Thao on- 
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Iu the next chapter (the 39th} we have another instance 
of tlic disordered state of this book: for not withstand ng 
the sie^o of the city by Nebuchadnezzar, has been the s ib* 
ject ot sevcrul of the preceding chapters, particularly the 
37th and 38th, the 39[h chapter begins as if not a word had 
been said upon the subject; and as if the reader was to be 
informed of every particular respecting it; for it begins 
with saying, ver. 1 , “In the ninth year of Zedekiah , king 
f Judah , in the tenth months came Nebuchadnezzar, king 
f Babylon, and dll his army, against Jerusalem, ofd 
besieged it” etc., etc. 

lint the instance in the last chapter (the 52d) is dull 
more glaring; for though the story haa been told ove: and 
over again, this chapter still supposes the reader nut to 
know any tiling of it, for it begins by saying, ver. 1, “ Zed¬ 
ekiah was one and twenty years old when he began to reign , 
and he reigned eleven years in Jerusalem, and his mother b 
name was Hamutal, the daughter of Jeremiah of Libnah , 
(ver. 4,) and it came to pass in the ninth year oj his reign . 
in the tenth month, that Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, 
came, he and all his army , against Jerusalem , and pitched 
against it, and built forts against it,” etc., etc. 

It is not possible that any one man, and more particu¬ 
larly Jeremiah, could have been the writer of this book. 
n lie errors are such as could not have been committed by 
any person sitting down to compose a work. Were I, or 

nwered one of bib servant a, and said, Behold, 1 hare seen a son of Jes*e p tile 
Betblemite, that- is cimoing id playing, and a mighty man, and a man of war, 
and prudent \zi matter*, »nd a comely person* and the Lord is with him; 
wherefore Saul sent messengers unto Jesse, find wud, “Send me David, thy 
eon.* And [verac David came to S^ul p and ubood before him, and ha 
loved him greatly, and be became his annouT-bcarcr; and when the evil 
epirit cf Goa vrus upon [verse 23] David took his h^rp, and played 

with hi? band, aud riaul was refreshed, and was well. 

But the next chapter [lTj glvaa an account, aU different to this* of the 
manner that Saul and rXivid leonine ncquainted. Here it la ascribed to 
Davids encounter with Groliah, when Duviil was Bent by bw father to curry 
provision to his brethren in the camp. Di the C3th vcrue of this chapter if 
is said, "And when Saul saw David go forth against the Philistine [tioliaLj 
he said to Abner, the captain of the host, Abner, whose son is this youth! 
And Abner said, As tby soul liveth, 0 king, I cannot tell And the king 
•aid. Inquire thou whose son the stripling \s, And a* David returned from 
the daughter of the Philistine, Abner took him and brought him \efore 
Saul, with the head of the Philistine in bis baud-, and £fnul said unto hLm p 
SVhose sou art thou, then young man? Aud David answered, U 1 am the 
■on of thy servant Jeeee, tie Betlilemite." These two accounts bell* Bich 
other, because each of them supposes Sail and David not to have known 
web other before. This Look, the Bib'e, U tw tidiculom foi criticism, 
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any other man, to write in such a disordered manner, no¬ 
body would read what was written; and every body would 
suppose that the writer was in a state of insanity. The only 
way, therefore, to account for this disorder, is, tnntthe boot 
is a medley of detached uuanthcnticated anecdotes, put to- 

f ether by some stupid book-maker, under the name of 
eremiah; because many of them refer to him, and to the 
circumstances of the times he lived in. 

Of the duplicity, and of the false predictions of Jere¬ 
miah, I shall mentiou two instances, and then proceed to 
review the remainder of the Bible. 

It appears From the 38th chapter, that when Jeremiah 
was in prison, Zedekiah sent for him, and at this interview, 
which was private, Jeremiah pressed it strongly on Zedekiah 
to surrender himself to the enemy. H Iff save he, (ver. 17,) 
'■ them wilt assuredly go forth unto the king of Babylon's 
princes , then thy soul snail live," etc. Zedekiah was ap- 

i ireliensive that what passed at this conference should be 
mown; and he said to Jeremiah, (ver. 25,) “If the princes 
(meaning those of Judah) hear that I have talked with thee, 
and they come unto thee, and say unto thee, Declare unto 
ns now what thou host said unto the king; hide it not from 
ns, and we will not put thee to death; and also what the 
king said unto thee ; then thou shalt say unto them, I pre¬ 
sented my supplication before the king; that he would not 
cause me to return to Jonathan's house to die there. Then 
came all the princes unto Jeremiah, and asked him, and he 
fold them according to all the words the king had com- 
manded .” Thus, this man of God, as he is called, could 
tell a lie, or very strongly prevaricate, when he supposed it 
would answer Fiis purpose; for certainly he did not go to 
Zedekiah to make his supplication, neither did he mnko it; 
he went because he was sent for, and he employed that 
opportunity to advise Zedekiah to surrender himself to 
Nebuchadnezzar. 

Ii the 34th chapter, is a prophecy of Jeremiah to Zede¬ 
kiah, in these words, (ver. 2,) “Thus aaith the Lord, Behold 
I will give this city into the hands of the king of Babylon, 
and he will burn it with fire; and thou shall not escape out 
of his band, but that thou shalt surely be taken, and de 
livered into his hand; and thine eyes snail behold the eyes 
of the king of Babylon, and he shall speak with thee mouth 
to mouth, and thou shalt go to Babylon. Yet'hear the word 
of the Lord ; O Zedekiah , king of Judah, thus aaith the 
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Lord, Thou shall not die by the sword, hut thou shalt die mi 
peace} and with the burnings of thy fathers, the former 


kings that were before thee, so shall they bum odours for 
thee, and they will lament thee, saying , Ah, Lord} for 2 
have pronounced the word , saith the Lord 

Now. instead of Zodekiak beholding the eyes of the king 
of Babylon, and speaking with him mouth to month, and 
dying in peace, and with the burning of odours, as at the 
funeral of his fat here, (as Jeremiah had declared the Lord 


himself had pronounced,) the reverse, according to the 52d 
chapter, was the case; it is there said, (vcr. 10,) “That the 
king of Babylon slew the sons of Zedekiah before his eyes: 
then he put out the eyes of Zedekiah, and bound him ill 
chains, aud carried him to Babylon, and put him in prison 
till the day of his death.” "What then can we say of these 
prophets, hut that they ore impostors and liare? 

As for Jeremiah, he experienced none of those evils. 
He was taken into favor by Nebuchadnezzar, who gave 
him in charge to the captAin of tlic guard, (chap, xxxlx. 
ver. 12,) “Take him (said ho) and look well to him, and do 
him no harm ; hut do unto him even as he shall say unto 
thee.” Jeremiah joined himself afterwords to Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar, and went about prophesying for him against the 
E^’ptiane, who had marched to the relief of Jerusalem 
while it wa6 besieged. Thus much for another of the lying 
prophets, and the oook that bears his name. 

1 have been the more particular in treating of the books 
ascribed to Isaiah and Jeremiah, becunsc those two are 
spoken of in the books of Eings and Chronicles, which the 
others arc not. The remainder of tho books ascribed to the 


men called prophets, I shall not trouble myself much about; 
but take them collectively into the observations I bLaIL 
offer on the character of the men styled prophets, 

In the former part of the Age of Reason , I have said 
that the word prophet was the "Bible word for poet, and 
that the flights ana metaphors of Jewish poets have been 
foolishly erected into what are now called prophecies. I 
am sufficiently justified id this opinion, not only bccaiiBO 
the books called the prophecies are written in poetical lan¬ 
guage, but because there is no word in the Bible, except it 
oe the word prophet, that describes what wc mean by a poet. 
I have algo said, that the word signifies a performer upon 
musical lustrumente, of which I have given some instances; 
»ueh as that of a company of prophets prophesying with 
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p«aUeries, with tab rets, with pipes, with harps, etc., and 
that Saul prophesied with them, 1 Sam. chap, x, ver. 5. It 
appears from this passage, and from oilier parts in the book 
oi Samuel, that the word prophet was confined to signify 
pueirv and music; for the pereon who if as supposed to 
Lave a visionary insight into concealed things, was not a 
piuptiet but a sccr,* Tl Sam, chap, ix. ver. 9;) and it was 
not till after the word seer went out of use (which most 
probably was when Saul banished those he called wizards) 
that the profession of the seer, or the art of seeing, became 
incorpoiarcd into the word prophet. 

Aceoiding to the modem meaning of the word prophet 
-and prophesying, it signifies foretelling events to a great dig' 
lance of tunc; and it became necessary to the inventors of the 
gospel U> give it this latitude of meaning, in order to apply 
or to streten what they call the prophecies of the Old Tes¬ 
tament, to the times of the Xcw ; but according to the Old 
Tcstamcnr, the prophesying of the seer, and afterwards of 
the prophet, So far ns the meaning of the word seer was in¬ 
corporated mut that of prophet, had reference only to things 
of the time then passing, or very closely connected with it; 
such ns the evrat of a battle they were going to engage in, 
or of a journey, or of any enterprise they were going to un¬ 
dertake, or or any circumstance then pending, or ol any 
difficulty they were then in; alt of which had immediate 
reference to themselves (as in the case already mentioned 
of Ahaz and Isaiah with respect to the expression, Behold 
a virgin shall conceive and hear a son,) and not to any dis¬ 
tant future time. It was that kind of prophesying that 
corresponds to what we call fortune-telliug; such as casting 
nativities, predicting riches, fortunate or unfortunate mar¬ 
riages, conjuring for lost goods, etc.; and it is the fraud of 
the Christian church, not that of the Jews; and the igno¬ 
rance and the superstition of modern, not that of ancient 
times, that elevated those poetical, musical, conjuring, 
dreaming, strolling gentry; into the rank they have since 
had. 

But, besides this general character of all the prophets, 
they had also a particular character. They were in parties, 
and they prophesied for or against, according to the party 
they were with; as the poetical and political writers of the 

■ I know sot what la the Hebrew word that correspond* to the word mat 
In English; bu*. I observe It ie translated into French by La Yoyant, iron 
the verb voir to m«; and which meets the penen who aw, or the mt, 
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present day write in defence of the party they associate- 
with against the other. 

After the Jews were divided into two nations, that of 
Judah and that of Israel, each party had its prophets, who 
abused and accused each other of beiDg false prophctB, ly¬ 
ing propliets, impostors, &c. 

The prophets of the party of Judah prophesied against 
the prophets of the party of Israel; and those of the party 
of Israel against those of Judah. This party prophesying 
showed itself immediately on the separation under the first 
two rival kings, Relioboain and Jeroboam. The prophet 
that cursed, or prophesied against the altar that Jeroboam 
had built in Bethel, was of the party of Judah, where 
Rehoboam was king; and he was way-laid, ou his return 
home, by a prophet of the party of Israel, who said unto 
him, (1 Kings chap, x.) “ Art thou iha man of God that 
came from, Judah t and he said,1 am” Then the prophet 
of the party of Israel said to him, “ I am a prophet also, as 
thou art, (signifying of Judah,) and an angel spake unto me 
by the word of the Lord, saying , Bring him back with thee 
unto thine house, that he may eat bread and drink water / 
out (says the 18th verse) he lied unto him” This evont, 
however, according to the story, is, that the prophot of 
Judah never got back to Judah, for he was found dead on 
the road, by the contrivance of the prophet of Israel, who, 
no donbt, was called a true prophet by hie own party, and 
tho prophet of Judah a lying prophet. 

In the third chapter of the second of Kings, a story is 
related of prophesying or conjuring, that shows, in several 
particulars, the character of a prophet. Johoshapbat, king 
of Judah, and Joram, king of Israel, had for a while ceased 
their party animosity, and entered into an alliance; and 
these two, together with the king of Edom, engaged in & 
war against tnc king of Moab. After uniting, ana march¬ 
ing their armios, the story says, they were in great distress 
for water, upon which Jenoshaphat, said, “ Is there not here 
a prophet of the Lord, that we may enquire of the Lord by 
him f and one of the servants of the king of Israel said here 
is Lllisha. (Elisha was of the party of Judah.) And 
Jehoshaphat , the king of Judah, said, The word of the 
Lord is with him The story then say's, that these three 
kings went down to Elisha; and when Elisha (who, as I 
have said, wae a Judahmite prophet) saw the king of Israel, 
he said unto him, 11 What have ! to do with thee, get thee to 
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the prophets of thy father and the prophets of thy mother. 
Nay but , said the king of Israel, tfe Lord hath called these 
three kings together, to deliver them into tlte hands of the 
king of Moah, (meaning because of the distress they were 
in for water;) upon which Elieha said, u As the Lord of 
hosts liveth before whom I stand , mrdy , were it not that I 
regarded Jehoshaphai , king of Judah , I would not look to ■ 
wards thee, nor see thee." Here is all the venom and vul¬ 
garity of a party prophet. We have now to see the per¬ 
formance, or maimer of prophesyiog. 

Yer. 15. “ Bring me, said Elisha, “ a minstrel; and it 
came to pass, when the minstrel played, that the hand of the 
Lord came upon him Here is the farce of the conjuror. 
.Now for the prophecy: “ And Elisha said , (singiDg most 
probably to the tune lie was playing.) Thus saith the Lord , 
Make this valley full of ditches which was just telling 
thorn what every countryman could have told them with¬ 
out either fiddle or farce, that the way to get water was to 
dig for it. 

Cut as every conjuror is not famous alike for the same 
thing so neither were those prophets; for though all of them, 
at least those I have spoken of, were famous for lying, same 
of them excelled in cursing, Elisha, whom I have just 
mentioned, was a chief in this branch of prophesying; it 
was he that cursed the forty-two children in the name of 
the Lord, whom the two ehe-bears came and devoured. Wfe 
are to suppose that those children were of the party of 
Israel; but as those who will curse will lie, there is just as 
much credit to be given to this story of Elisha’s two she- 
bears as there is to tnat of the Dragon of Waotley, of whom 
: t is said,— 

Putit- children tht-fcC dQTQurcd H$, 

That could Dot T*ith him grapple; 

And at out frup he eat them up, 

Ab a mas would eat an apple. 


There was another description of men called prophets, 
that amused themselves with dreams and visions; but 
whether by night or by day, we know not. These, if they 
were not quite harmless, were but little mischievous. Of 
this class are: 

Ezekiel and Darn'et; and the first question upon those 
books, as upon all the others, is, are they genuine? that is, 
were the^ written by Ezekiel and Daniel? 

Of this there is no proof; bnt bo far as my own opinion 
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goes, T am more inclined to believe they were, than that 
the}' were not. .My reasons for thle opinion are as follow * 
First, Because those books do not contain internal evidence 
to prove they weic not written by Ezekiel and Daniel, as 
the oook ascribed to Moses, Joshna, Samuel, &c., Ac., prove 
they were not written by Moses, Josliua, Samuel, &c. 

Secondly, Because they were not written till after tlie 
Babylonish captivity began; and there is good reason to 
believe, that not any book in the Bible was written before 
that period : at least, it is jproveablc, from the books them 
selves, as I have already shown, that they were not written 
till after the commencement of the Jewish monarchy. 

Thirdly, Because the manner in which the books ascribed 
to Ezekiel and Daniel are written, agrees with the condition 
these men were in at the time of writing them. 

Had the numerous commenlators and priests, who have 
foolishly employed or wasted their time in pretending to 
expound aua unriddle those books, been carried into cap¬ 
tivity, as Ezekiel and Daniel were, it would have greatly 
improved their intellects, in comprehending the reason for 
this inode of writing, and have saved them the trouble of 
racking their invention, as they have done, to no purpose, 
for they would have found that themselves would be obliged 
to write whatever they had to write, respecting their own 
affaire, or those of their friends, or of tneir country, in a 
concealed manner, as those men have done.' 

These two books differ from all the rest; for it is only 
these that arc filled with accounts of dreams and visions: 
and this difference arose from the situation the writers werB 
in as prisoners of war, or prisoners of state, in a foreign 
country, which obliged them to convey even the most 
trifling information to each other, and all their political 
projects or opinions, in obscure and metaphorical terms, 
Thoy pretend to have dreamed dreams, and seen visions, 
because it was unsafe for them to speak facts or plain lan¬ 
guage. We ought, however, to suppose, that the persona 
to whom they wrote, understood wliot they meant, and that 
It was not intended any body else should. But these busy 
commentators and priests have been puzzling their wits to 
find out what it was not intended they should know, and 
with which they have nothing to do. 

Ezekiel and Daniel were carried prisoners to Babylon, 
under the first captivity, in the time of Jetioiakim, nine 
years before the second capti in the time of Zedekiah. 
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The Jews were then still numerous, and had considerable 
force at Jerusalem ; and as it is natural to suppose that men 
in tho situation of Ezekiel and Daniel, would be meditating 
the recovery of tlieir country, and their own deliverance, it 
is reasonable to suppose, that the accounts of dreams and 
visions, with which these books are filled, are no other than 
a disguised mode of correspondence, to facilitate those ob¬ 
jects : it served them as a cypher, or secret alphabet If 
they are not this, tlioy are tales, reveries, and nonsense ; 
or, at least, a fanciful way of wearing off the wearisomo- 
uosb of .captivity ; but the presumption is, they were the 
former. 

Ezekiel begins bis books by speaking of a vision of 
cherubimS) and of a wheel within a wheel , which he says he 
saw by the river Chebar, in the land of his captivity. Is it 
not reasonable to suppose, that by the cherubims, he meant 
the temple at Jerusalem, where they had figures of cheru- 
bimsl and by a wheel within a wheel (which, as a figure, 
has always been understood to signify political contrivance) 
die project or means of recovering Jerusalem 9 In the lat¬ 
er part of this book, he supposes himself trausported to 
Jerusalem, and into the temple ; and he refers back to the 
vision on the river Chebar, and says, (chap, xliii. ver. 3,) 
that this last vision was like the vision on the river Chebar; 
which indicates, that those pretended dreams and visions 
had for their object the recovery of Jerusalem, and nothing 
further. 

As to the romantic interpretations and applications, wild 
as the droams and visions they undertake to explain, which 
commentators and priests have made of those books, that 
of converting them into things which they call prophecies, 
and making them bend to times and circumstances, os lai 
remote even as the present day, it shows the fraud or the 
extreme folly to which credulity or priestcraft can go. 

Scarcely any thin" can be more absnrd, than to suppose 
that men situated os Ezokicl and Daniel were, whose coun¬ 
try was overrun, and in the possession of the enemy, alt 
their friends and relations in captivity abroad, or in slavery 
at home, or massacred, or in continual danger of it j scarcely 
any thing, I say, can be more absurd, than to suppose that 
such men should find nothing to do but that of employing 
their time and their thoughts about what was to happen to 
other nations a thonsand or two thousand years after they 
were dead ; at the same time, nothing is more natural than 
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that they should meditate the recovery of Jerusalem and 
their own deliverance ; and that this was the sole object of 
all the obscure and apparently frantic writings contained i' 
those books. 

In this sense, the mode of writing used :u those two 
books being forced by necessity, and not adopted by 
choice, is not irrational; but, if we arc to use the books at 
prophecies, they arc false. In the 29th chapter of Ezt,kicl v 
speaking of Egypt, it is said, (vcr. 11,) (l No foot of man 
should j>ass through it, nor foot cf beast should pass though 
it; neither shall it be inhabited for forty years” T.iis is 
what never came to pass, and consequently it is false, as all 
the books I have already reviewed arc. I here clc^e this 
part, of the subject. 

In the former part of the Age of Reason I have spoken 
of Jonah, and of the story of him and the whale- A fit 
story lor ridicule, if it was written to be bell eve u ; or of 
laughter, if it was intended to try what credulity could 
swallow ; for, if it could swallow Jonah and the whale, it 
could swallow any thing. 

But, as is already shown in the observations oa the book 
of Job and of Proverbs, it is not always certain which of the 
books in the Bible are originally Hebrew, or only trail si a* 
timis from books of the Gentiles iDto Hebrew ; and, as the 
book of Jonah, so far from treating of the affairs of the 
Jewa, says nothing upon that subject, but treats altogether 
of the Gentiles, it is more probable that it is a book of the 
Gentiles than of the Jews; and that it has been written as 
a fable, to expose the nonsense and satirize the vicious and 
malignant character of a Bible prophet or a predicting 
priest 

Jonah is represented, first, as a disobedient prophet, run¬ 
ning away from his mission, and taking shelter aboard a 
vessel of the Gentiles, bonnd from Joppa to Tarsliish; as 
if he ignorantly supposed, by such a paltry contrivance, ho 
could hide himself where God could not find him. The ves¬ 
sel is overtaken by a storm at sea; and the mariners, all of 
whom are Gentiles, believing it to be a judgment on ac¬ 
count of some one on board who had committed a crime, 
agreed to cast lots to discover the offender; and the lot 
fell upon Jonah. But, before this, they had cast, all their 
wares and merchandise overboard to lighten the vessel, 
while Jonah, like a stupid follow, was fast, asleep in the 
hold. 
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After the lot had designated Jon all to he the offender, 
.hey questioned him to know who and what he wnt ? and 
he told them he was an Hebrew: and the etory implies 
that he confessed himself to he guilty. But these Gentiles, 
instead of sacrificing hiin f at once, without pity or mercy, 
as a company of Bible prophets or priests would have done 
by a Gentile in (he same case, and as it is related Samuel 
had done by Agag, and Moses by the women and children, 
they endeavored to save him, thongh at the risk of their 
own lives; for the account says: *' Nevertheless (that is, 
though Jonah was a Jew and a foreigner, and the cause of 
all their misfortunes, and the loss of their cargo) the men 
rawed hard to bring the boat to land , but (hey could not , for 
the sea wrought and was tempestuous against them*’ Still, 
however, they were unwilling to put the fate of the lot into 
execution ; and they cried (Bays the account) unto the Lord, 
saying : " We beseech thee f 0 Lord, let us not perish for this 
man's lifCy and lay not upon us innocent blood j jar thou % 
0 Lord) hast done as it pleased thee.” Meaning thereby, 
that they did not presume to judge Jonah guilty, since 
that he might be innocent; but that they considered the 
lot that had fallen upon him as a decree of God, or as it 
pleased God. The address of this prayer shows that the 
Gentiles worshipped one Supreme Bemg y and that they 
were not idolators as the Jews represented them to be. 
But the storm still continuing, and the danger increasing, 
they put the fate of the lot into execution, and cast Jonah 
into the sea; where, according to the story, a great fish 
swallowed him up whole and alive. 

We have now to consider Jonah securely housed from 
the storm in the fish’s belly. Here we are told that he 
prayed; but the prayer is a made-up prayer, taken from 
various parts of thcFsahns, without any connection or con¬ 
sistency, and adapted to the distress, but not at all to the 
condition, that Jonah was in. It is such a prayer aB a Gen¬ 
tile, who might know something of the Psalms, could copy 
out for him. This circumstance alone, were there no other, 
is sufficient to indicate that the whole is a made-up story. 
The prayer, however, is supposed to have answered the 
purpose, anil the Btory goes on, (taking up at the same time 
the cant language of a Bible prophet,) saying : u The Lord 
spake unto the jfoA, and it vomited out Jonah upon dry, 
land. 1 ’ 

Jonah tlv'jn received a second mission to Ninevah, with 
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which he sets out; and we have now to consider him as a 
preacher. The distress he is represented to have suffered, 
the remembrance of his own disobedience as the cause of 
it, and the miraculous escape he is supposed to have had, 
were sufficient, one would conceive, to have impressed him 
with sympathy and benevolence in the execution of his 
mission; but, instead of fchia, he enters the city with de¬ 
nunciation and malediction in his mouth, crying: “ Yet 
forty days, and Ninevah shall be overthrown 

we have now to consider this supposed missionary cn 
the lost act of his mission ; and here it is that the malevo¬ 
lent spirit of a Bib 1 e-prophet, or of a predicting priest, ap¬ 
pears in all that blackness of character that men ascribe to 
the being they call the devil. 

Having published hie predictions, he withdrew, says the 
story, to the cast side of the city. But for what? not to 
contemplate, in retirement, the mercy of his Creator to 
himself or to others, but to wait, with malignant impa¬ 
tience, the destruction of Nincvaii. It came to pass, how- 
ovor, as the story relates, that the Nincvit.es reformed, and 
that (rod, according to the Bible-phrasc, repented him of 
the evil he had said he would do unto them, and did it not. 
This, 6aith the first verse of the la6t chapter, displeased 
Jonah exceedingly and he was very angry. His obdurate 
heart would rather that all Niuevali should be destroyed, 
and every soul, young and old, perish in its ruins, than that 
hie prediction should not be fulfilled. To expose the char¬ 
acter of a prophet still more, a gourd is made to grow up 
in the night, that promises him an agreeable shelter from 
the heat of the sun, in the place to which he is retired; and 
the next morning it dies. 

Here the rage of the prophet becomes excessive, and lie 
is ready to destroy himself. “ It is better , said he, for ms to 
die than to live” This brings on a supposed expostulation 
between the Almighty ana the propneL; in which the 
former says, “ Doest thou well to be angry for the gourd t 
And Jonah said, I do well to be angry even unto death ; 
Then said the Lord, Thou hast had pity on the gourd, far 
which thou hast not labored , neither modest it to grow , which 
came up in a night , and perished in a night ,* and should 
not I spare Uinevah, that great city, in which are more than 
threescore thousand persons, that cannot discern between their 
right hand and their Uft f n 

Here is both the winding up of the satire, and the moral 
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of the fable. As a satire, it strikes against the character 
of all the Bible-prophete, and against all the indiscriminate 
judgments upon men, women and children, with which 
this lying book, the Bible, is crowded ; such as Noah's flood, 
the destruction of the cities of Sodom and Gomorrah, the 
extirpation of the Canaamtes, even to sucking infants, and 
women with child, because the same reflection, that there 
are more than threescore thousand persona that cannot dis¬ 
cern between their right hand and their left } meaning young 
children, applies to all their eases. It satirizes also the sup* 
posed partiality of the Creator, for one nation more than 
for another. 

As a moral, it preaches against the malevolent spirit of 
prediction \ for as certainly as a man predicts ill, lie be¬ 
comes inclined to wish it. The pride of having his judg¬ 
ment right, hardens his heart, till at last lie beholds with 
satisfaction, or sees with disappointment, the accomplish¬ 
ment or the failure of his predictions. This book ends with 
the same kind of Btrong and well-directed point against 
prophets, prophecies and indiscriminate judgments, as the 
chapter that Benjamin Franklin made for the Bible, about 
Abraham and the stranger, ends against the intolerant spirit 
of religious persecution. Thus much for the hook Jonah. 

Of the poetical parts of the Bible, that are called pro¬ 
phecies, I nave spoken in the former part of the Age of 
Reason , and already iu this: where I nave said that the 
word prophet is the Bible-word for poet / and that the 
flights ana metaphors of those poets, many of which have 
become obscure by the lapse of time and the change of cir* 
cumstances, have been ridiculously erected into things 
called prophecies, and applied to purposes the writers 
never thought of. When a priest quotes any of those pas¬ 
sages, he unriddles it agreeably to his own views, and im¬ 
poses that explanation upon hie congregation as the mean¬ 
ing of the writer. The whore of Babylon has been the 
common whore of all the priests, and each has accused the 
other of keeping the strumpet; so well do they agree in 
their explanations. 

There now remain only a few books, which they call 
hooks of the lesser prophets; and as I have already shown 
that the greater are impostors, it would be cowardice to 
disturb the repose of the little ones. Let them sleep, then, 
in the arms of their nurses, the prieBtfl, and both he for¬ 
go t^en* together. 
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1 have uow gone through the Bible, as a man would go 
through a wood with an axo on his shoulder, and fell trees. 
Here they lie; and the priests, if they can, may replaDt 
them. They may, perhaps, stick them in the ground, but 
they will cover moke thorn grow.—I pass on to the books 
of the New Testament. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

The New Testament, they tell us, is founded upon the 
prophecies of the Old; if so, it must follow tho fate of its 
foundation. 

Ab it is nothing extraordinary that a woman should be 
with child before sho is married, and that the son she might 
bring forth should bo executed, even unjustly, I see no 
reason for not believing that such a woman as Mary, Mid 
such a man as Joseph, and Jesus, existed ; their mere ex* 
istence is a matter of indifference about which there is no 
ground either to believe or to disbelieve, and which comes 
under the common head of, It 'may he so ; and what thm ? 
The probability, however is, that there were such persons, 
or at least such as resembled them iu part of the cin;um- 
stances, because almost all romantic stories have been sug¬ 
gested by some actual circumstance; as the adventures of 
Robinson Crusoe, not a word of which is true, were sug¬ 
gested by the case of Alexander Selkirk. 

It is not the existence, or non-cxistcnco, of the persons 
that I trouble myself about; it is the fable of Jesus Christ, 
as told ill the New Testament, and the wild and visionary 
doctrine raised thereon, against which I contend. Tho 
story, taking it as it is told, is blasphemously obscene. It 
gives an account of a young woman engaged to,be married, 
and while under this engagement, 6he is, to apeak plaiu 
language, debauched by a ghost, under the iinpions pre¬ 
tence, (Luke, chap. i. vcr. 35,) that “ the Holy Ghost shall 
come upon thee , and the power of the Highest shall over¬ 
shadow thee." Notwithstanding which, Joseph afterwards 
marries her, cohabits with her as his wife, and in his turn 
rivals the ghost. This is putting the story into intelligible 
language, and when told in thiB manner, there is not a 
priest but must be ashamed to own it.* 

■ Miry, the anppowd virgin mother of J«ua, hid aeraiml othar chUdraa. 
and d&nghLeri See Matt. chip*, xlii. 61, 56. 
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Obscenity in matters of faith, howevei wrapped up, U 
always a token of fable and imposture; for it is necessary 
to our serious belief in God, that \ve do not connect it with 
stories that ran, as this does, into ludicrous interpretations. 
This story is, upon the face of it, the same kind of story as 
that of Jupiter and Leda, or Jupiter and Europe, or any 
of the amorous adventures of Jnpiterj and shows, as is 
already stated in the former part of the Age of Tieamn^ 
that the Christian faith is built upon the heathen mythology 

As the historical parts of the New Testament, so far as 
concerns Jesns Christ, are confined to a very short space, 
of time, less than two yeans, and nil within the same coun¬ 
try, and nearly in the same snot, the discordance of time, 
place and circumstance, which detects the fallacy of »lie 
books of the Old Testament, and proves them to be impo¬ 
sitions, cannot be expected to be found here in the same 
abundance. The New Testament compared with the Old, 
is like a farce of one act, in which there is not room for 
very numerous violations of the unities. There are, however, 
some glaring; contradictions, which, exclusive of the fallacy 
of the pretended prophecies, are sufficient to show the story 
of Jesus Christ to be false. 

I lay it down as a position which cannot be controverted, 
first, that the agreement of all the parts of a story does not 
prove that story to be true, because the parts may agree, and 
the whole may be false; secondly, that the disagreement 
of the parts of a story proves the whole cannot he true. The 
agreement docs not prove truth, hut the disagreement 
proves falsehood positiveLy. 

The history of Jesus Cnriat is contained in the four book** 
ascribed to Matthew, Mark, Luke and John. The first 
chapter of Matthew begins with giving a genealogy of 
Jcaus Christ* and in the third chapter of Luke there iB 
given a genealogy of JesuB Christ. Did these two agree, it 
would not prove the genealogy to bo true, because it might, 
nevertheless, be a fabrication ; but as they contradict each 
other in every particular, it proves falsehood absolutely. 
If Matthew speaks truth, Lute speaks* falsehood; and if 
Luke speaks truth, Matthew speaks falsehood ; and ns there 
is no authority for believing one more than the other, there 
is no authority for believing either; and if they cannot bo 
believed even in the very first thing they Bay, and set out 
to prove, they are not entitled to be believed in any thing 
they say afterwards. Truth is an uniform thing; and us to 
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inspiration, and revelation were we to admit it, it is impos¬ 
sible to suppose it can be contradictory. Either then the men 
called apostles are impostors, or tbe books ascribed to them 
have been written by other persons, and fathered upon 
them, as is the case with the Old. Testament. 

Tbe book of Matthew gives, chap, i. ver. 6, a genealogy 
by name from David, up through Joseph, the husband or 
Mary, to Christ; and makes there to be twenty-eight gener¬ 
ations. The book of Luke giveB also.a genealogy by name 
from Christ, through Joseph, the husband of Mary, down 
to David, and makes there to be forty-three generations: 
besides which, there are only tbe two names of David 
and Joseph that are alike in the two lists. I here Insert 
both genealogical lists, and for the sake of perspicuity and 
comparison, have placed them both in the same direction, 
that is, from Joseph down to David. 


Genealogy, according to 
Matthew. 


Genealogy, according to 

Luke. 


Christ 

Christ 

2 Joseph 

3 Jacob 

2 Joseph 

3 Hell 

4 Mat than 

4 Matthat 

5 Eleazer 

5 Levi 

6 ELiud 

6 MeLchi 

7 Achim 

7 Janna 

8 Sadoc 

8 Joseph 

9 Azov 

9 Mattathibs 

10 Eliakim 

10 Amos 

11 Abiud 

11 Naum 

12 Zorobabel 

13 Salathiel 

14 JechonuiB 

12 Esli 

13 Nagge 

14 Maath 

15 Josiaa 

15 Mattathia* 

18 Am on 

16 Semei 

17 MnnaeBOfl 

17 Joseph 

18 Ezekias 

18 Juda 

19 Achaz 

19 Joanna 

20 Joatham 

20 Ehesa 

21 Ozias 

21 Zorobaboi 

22 Joram 

22 Salathiel 

23 Josapbat 

23 Neri 

24 Aba 

24 Melehi 
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Genealogy, uccording to Genealogy, occoiding to 
Matthew. Luke. 

25 Addi 

26 Coeam 

27 Elmodam 

28 Er 

29 Jose 

30 EUczer 

31 Jon id 

32 Matthat 

33 Levi 

34 Simeon 

35 Juda 

36 Joseph 

37 Jonan 

38 Elnkim 

39 Mclea 

40 Menan 

41 Mattatha 

42 Nathan 

43 David 

Now, if these men, Matthew and Luke, set onl with a 
falsehood between them (as these two accounts show they 
do) in the very commencement of their history of Jcsub 
C hrist, and of whom, and of what he was, what authority 
(as I have before asked) is there left for believing the 
strange things they tell us afterwards? If they cannot be 
believed in their account of his natural genealogy, how are 
we to believe them, when they tell us, he was the son of 
God, begotten by a ghost; ana that an angel announced 
this in secret to his mother? If they lied in one genealogy, 
why are we t,o believe them in the other? If his natural oo 
manufactured, which it certainly is, why are not we to enp* 

* From the hint of David 1c the birth of Christ is upwards of 1060 years, 
and as the life-time of Christ is not included, there are but 27 bill genera 
tiooa. To find, therefore, the average of each person meutionsd in toe list, 
at the time hie first son woe burn, it ia only accessary to divide J090 by 27, 
which gives 40 years for each person. As the life time of mao was then but 
of the same extent it is now, it ia an absurdity to suppose, th.it 27 fol¬ 
lowing generations should all be old bach el ore, before they married; and 
the more so, when we are told that Solomon, the next la succession to 
David, had a bouse full of wives and mistresses before ha was twenty-on# 
year* of age, 3a far from this genealogy being a solemn truth, it ti not 
even a reasonable lie The list of Luke gives about twenty-«U year* lertfc* 
average age, and thia <■ too much. 


25 Abi& 

26 Roboarn 

27 Solomon 

28 David* 
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pose, that his celestial genealogy is manufactued also; and 
that l fee whole is fabulous 1 Can any man of serious reflec 
tion hazard his future happiness upon the belief of a story 
naturally impossible ; repugnant to every idea of decency; 
and related by persons already detected of falsehood? Is 
it not more safe that we stop ourselves at the plain, pure, 
and immixed belief of one God, which is deism, than that 
we commit ourselves on an ocean of improbable, irrational, 
indecent and contradictory tales? 

The first question, however, upon the books of the New 
Testament, aB npon those of the Old, is, are they genuine? 
Were they written by the persons to whom they are as* 
cribcd? for it is upon this ground only, that the strangt 
things related therein have been credited. Upon this point, 
there is no direct proof for or against; ana all that tliia 
state of a case proves, is doubtfulness ; and doubtfulness is 
the opposite of belief. The 6tate, therefore, that the hooka 
are in, proves -against themselves, as far as this kind of 
proof can go. 

But, excluss ve of thiB, the presumption is, that the books 
called the Evangelists, and ascribed to Matthew, Mark, 
Luke and John, were not written by .Matthew, Mark, 
Luke and John; and that they arc impositions. The dis¬ 
ordered state of the history in these four books, the silence 
of one book upon matters related in the other, and the dis- 
agreement that ie to be found among them, implies, that 
they aro tbc production of some unconnected individuals, 
many years after the things they protend to relate, each of 
whom made his own legend; and not. the writings of men. 
living intimately together, as the men called apostles are 
supposed to have done : in ti.be, that they have been manu¬ 
factured, as the books of the Old Testament have been, by 
other persons tlmu those whose names they bear. 

The story of the angel announcing, what the church 
calls, the immaculate conception^ is not so much aa men¬ 
tioned in the books ascribed to Mark and John ; and ie dif¬ 
ferently related in Matthew and Luke. The former says, 
the angel appeared to Joseph; the latter says, it was to 
Mary ; but either, Joseph or Mary, was the worst evidence 
that could have boon thought of; for it was others tliat 
should have testified for them, and not they for themselves. 
"Were any girl that is now with child to say, and even to 
swear it, that she was gotten with child by a ghost, and 
that an angel told her te, would she he believed t Certainly 
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she would not. Why then are wo to believe the aame thing 
of another girl whom wc never saw, told by nobody knows 
who, nor when, nor whore? How strange and inconsistent 
is it, that the same circumstance that would weaken the be¬ 
lief even of a probable story, should be given as a motive 
for believing this one, that lias upon the face of it every 
token of absolute impossibility ana imposture. 

The story of Herod destroying all the children under 
two years old, belongs altogether to the book of Matthew: 
not one of the rest mentions any thing about it. Had such 
a circumstance been true, the universality of it must have 
made it known to all the writers; and the thing would 
have been too striking to have been omitted by any. This 
wrilcr tells us, that Jesus escaped this slaughter, because 
Joseph and Mary were warned by an angel to flee with 
him into Egypt; hut he forgot to make any provision for 
John who was then under two years of age. John, how¬ 
ever, who staid behind, fared as well as Jesus, who fled t 
and, therefore, the story circumstantially belies itself. 

Not any two of these writers agree in reciting, <s dactl$ 
in the mine words, the written inscription, short as it is, 
which they tell ns was put over Christ when he was cruci¬ 
fied ; and besides this, Mark says, He was crucified at the 
third hour, (nine in the morning;) and John says it wu 
the sixth hour, (twelve at noon.*) 

The inscription is thus stated in those books: 

Matthew—This is Jesus the king of the Jews 

Mark-The king of the Jews. 

Luke -This ia the king of the Jews. 

John -—Jesus of Nazareth kiug of the Jews. 

We may infer from these circumstances, trivial as they 
■ are, that those writers, whoever they were, and ia whatever 
time they lived, were not present at the scene. The only 
one of the men, called apostles, who appears to have been 
near the spot, was Peter, and when he was accused of being 
one of Jesus’ followers, it is said, (Matthew, chap. xxvi. ver. 
74,) “ Then Peter began to cures and to swear , saying, I 
know not the man /” yet we are now called upon to be- 
lievo the same Peter, convicted, by their own account, of 


• According to John, the watcsce wai cot pined dll ebont the dxth 
MDur, (hood,) end, coDiequently, the Motion could not be till the after 
ran; but Mark uyi cxprouly, that he vi& crucified at the third bow 
(pin* Id the mcrDlzig,) chape tt. tl John rficp. six. tL 
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perjury. For what reason, or on what authority, shall wo 
do this ? * 

The accounts that are given of the circumstances, that 
they tell us attended the crucifixion, are differently related 
in those four boohs. 

The hoot ascribed to Matthew says, “ There was dark¬ 
ness over all the land from the sixth hour unto the ninth 
hour—that the veil of the tmnple was rent in twain from 
the top to the bottom—that there was an earthquake—that 
the rocks rent—that the graves opened , that the bodies of 
many of the saints that •slept arose and came out of their 
graves after the resurrection, and went into the holy city 
and appeared unto many.” Such is the account which 
this dashing writer of the book of Matthew gives, hut in 
which he is not supported by the writers of the other books. 

The writer of the book ascribed to Mark, in detailing the 
circumstances of the crucifixion, mokes no mention ot any 
earthquake, nor of the rocks rending, nor of the graves 
opening, nor of the dead men walking out. The writ or of 
the book of Luke is silent also upon the same points. And 
as to the writer of the book of John, though ho details all 
the circumstances of the crucifixion down to the burial of 
Christ, he says nothing about either the darkness—the veil 
of the temple—dhe earthquake—the rocka—the graves— 
□or the dead men. 

Now if it had been true, that those things had happened; 
and if the writers of these books had livedat the time they 
did happen, and had been the persons they are said to be, 
namely, the four men called apostles, Matthew, Mark, Luke 
and John, it was not possible for them, as true historians, 
even without the aid of inspiration, not to have recorded 
them. The things, supposing them to have been facte, were 
of too much notoriety not to have been known, and of too . 
much importance not to have been told. All these sup* 
posed apostles must have been witnesses of the earthquake, 
if there had been any; for it was not possible for them to 
have been absent from it; the opening of the graves and 
resurrection of the dead men, and their walking about the 
city is of greater importance than the earthquake. An 
earthquake is always possible, and natural, and proves 
nothing; but this opening of the graves is supernatural, 
and directly in point to their doctrine, their canee, and 
their apoetjeehip, Had it been true, it would have filled 
up whole chapters of those books, and been the ehoeen 
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theme ami general chorus of all the writers; bnt instead of 
this, little and trivial things, and mere prattling conversa¬ 
tion of, he said this , and she said that , are often tefliouslT 
detailed, while this most important of all, had it been true, 
is passed off in a slovenly manner by a single dash of the 
pen, and that by one writer only, and not bo much aa hinted 
at by the rest. 

It is an easy thing to tell a lie, but it ie difficult to sup 
port the lie after it is told. The writer of tho boob of Mat 
thew should have told us who the saints were that came to 
life again, and went into the city, and what became of them 
afterwards, and who it was that saw them; for he is not 
hardy enough to say he saw them himself ; whether they 
came out naked, and all in natural buff, lie-saints and she* 
saints; or whether they came full dressed, and whore they 
got their dresses; whether they went to their former habita¬ 
tions, and reclaimed their wives, their husbands, and their 
property, and how they were received; whether they en¬ 
tered ejectments for the recovery of their possessions, or 
brought actions of crim. cm. against the rival interlopers; 
whether they remained on earth, and followed tlieir former 
occupation of preaching or working; or whether they died 
again, or went back to their graves alive, and buried 
themselves. 

Strange indeed, that an army of saints should return to 
life, and nobody know who they were, nor who it was that 
saw them, and that not a word more should be said upon 
the subject, nor these saints have any thing to tell us! 
Had it been the prophets who (as we are told) nad formerly 
prophesied of these things, they must have had a great deal 
to say. They could have told ns every thing, and wc should 
have had posthumous prophecies, with notes and commen¬ 
taries upon the first, a little better at least than we have 
now. Had it been Moses, and Aaron, and Joshua, and 
Samuel, and David, not an unconverted Jew had remained 
in all Jerusalem. Had it been John the Baptist, and the 
saints of the time then present, every body would have 
known them, and they would have out-preached and out- 
famed all the other apostles. But, instead of this, these 
saints arc made to pop up, like Jonah’s gourd in the njeht, 
for no purpose at all hut to wither in the morning. Tni* 
much for this part of the story. 

The tale of the resurrection follows that of the crucifix* 
ies ; and is this m well as in that, the writers, whoever they 
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were, disagree so much, aa to make it evident that none of 
them were there. 

The book of Mattliow states, that when Christ was put in. 
tho sepulchre, the Jews applied to Pilate for a watch or a 
guard to be placed over the sepulchre, to prevent the body 
being stolen by the disciples; and that, in consequence of 
this request, the sepulchre was mads sure, sealing the stone 
that covered the mouth, and setting a watch. Put the 
other books say nothing about this application, nor about 
the seating, nor the guard, nor the watch; and according 
to their accounts, Inert were Done. Matthew, however, 
follows up this part of the story of the guard or the watch 
with a second part, that I shall notice in the conclusion, as 
it serves to detect the fallacy of those books. 

The book of Matthew continues its account, and eayB, 
(chap, xxviii. ver. 1,) that at the end of the Sabbath, as" it 
began to dawn, towards the first day of the week, came 
Mary Magdalene and the other Mary, to see the sepulchre. 
Mark says it was ami-rising, and John says it was dark. 
Luke says it was Mary Magdalene and Joanna, and Mary 
the mother of James, and other women, that came to the 
sepulchre; and John states that Mary Magdalene came 
alone. So woll do they agree about their hrst evidence I 
they all, however, appear to have known most about Mary 
Magdalene; she was a woman of large acquaintance, and 
it was not an ill conjecture tbat sbe might be upon the 
stroll. 

The book of Matthew goes on to say, (ver. 2,) “ And be¬ 
hold there was a great earthquake, for the angel of the 
Lord descended from heaven, and came and rolled back tbo 
stone from the door, and sat upon it.” But the other hooks 
say nothing about any earthquake, nor about the angel 
rolling back the stone, and sitting upon it; and, according 
to their account, there was no angel sitting thorc, Mark 
says the angel was witkm the sepulchre, sitting on the right 
side. Luke says there were two, and they were both stand¬ 
ing up ; and John says they were both sitting down, one- 
at the head and the other at the feet, 

Matthew says, that the angel that was sitting upon the 
stone on the outside of the sepulchre, told the two Marys 
that Christ was rieon^ and that the women went away 
quickly. Mark says, that the women, upon seeing the 
stone rolled away, sod wondering at it, went into tho sep- 
nluhre, and that, it was the angel tbat was sitting within 
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> qd the right side, that told them bo. Luke says, it was the 
two angels that were standing up; and John says, it waa 
JeanB Christ himself that told it to Mary Magdalene; and 
that she did not go into the sepulchre, but only stooped 
down and looked in, 

Now, if tile writers of these four hooks had gone into a 
oourt of justice to prove an alibi, (for it is of the nature of 
an alibi that is here attempted to be proved, namely', the 
absence of a dead body by supernatural means,) ana had 
they given their ovidenc*. in the same contradictory manner 
as it is here given, they would have been in danger of having 
their ears cropped for perjury, and would have justly de¬ 
served it. Yet this is the evidence, and these are the books 
that have been imposed upon the world, as being given 
by divine inspiration, and as the unchangeable word of 
God, 

The writer of the book of Matthew, after giving this 
account, relates a story that la not to be found in any of 
the other books, and which is the same I have just before 
alluded to. 

4 ‘ Now,* says he, (that is, after the conversation the wo¬ 
men had had with the- angel sitting upon the stone,) " behold 
some of the watch (meaning the watch that be had said 
had been placed over the sepulchre) came into the city\ 
and showed unto the chief priests all the things that wero 
done; and when they were assembled with the elders and 
bad taken counsel, they gave large money unto the soldiers, 
saying, Sny ye, that his disciples came by night, and stole 
nira away while we deptj and if this come to the gover¬ 
nor’s cars, wc will persuade him, and secure you. So the^ 
took the money, and did as they were taught; and this 
saying (that his disciples stole him away) is commonly re¬ 
ported among the Jews until this day,” 

The expression, 'until this day , is an evidence that the 
book ascrioed to Matthew was not wrilteu by Matthew, and 
that it has been manufactured long after the times and 
things of which it pretends to treat; for the expression im¬ 
plies a great length of intervening time. It would be in¬ 
consistent iu us to speak in this manner of any thing hap- 
*>“ning in our own time. To give, therefore, intelligible 
meaning to the expression, wc must suppose a lapse of 
some generations at least, for this manner of speaking car¬ 
ries tbe mind back to nuclei t time. 

The absurdity also of th« story is worth noticing; for it 
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shows the writer of the boot of Matthew to have been an 
exceedingly weak and foolish man. He tells a story that 
contradicts itself iii point of possibility; for though the 
guard, if there were any, might he made to say that the 
body was taken away while they were asleep , and to give 
that as a reason for their not having prevented it, that same 
sleep must also have prevented them knowing how, and by 
whom it was done; and yet they are made to say, that it 
was the disciples who did it Were a man to tender his 
evidence of some tiling that he should say was done, and of 
the manner of doing it, and of the person who did it while 
he was asleep, and could know nothing of the matte’-, such 
evidence could not he received; it will do well enough for 
Testament evidence, but not for any thing where truth is 
concerned. 


I come now to that part of the evidence in those books, 
that respects the pretended appearance of Christ after this 
pretended resurrection. 

The writer of the book of Matthew relates, that ths 
angel that was sitting on the stone at the mouth of the sep- 
ulcnre, said to the two Marys, chap, xxviii, ver. 7, “ lie- 
hold Christ is gone before you into Galilee, there ye shah 
see him / lo } I nave told you" And the same writer at the 
next two verses, (8, 9,) makes Christ himself to speak to 
the same purpose to these women immediately after the 
angel had told it to them, and that they ran quickly to tell 
it to the disciples ; and at the 16th verse it is said, Then 
the eleven disciples went away into Galilee , into a mountain 
where Jesus had appointed them ; and, when they saw him, 
they worshipped him." 

But the writer of the book of John tells ub a story very 
different to this; for lie says, chap. xx. ver. 19, (( Then, the 
same day at evening , being the first day of the week, (that 
is, the same day that Christ is said to have risen,) when the 
doors were shut , where the disciples were assembled, for fear 
of the Jews , came Jesus andlstood in the midst of them." 

According to Matthew the eleven were marching to 
Galilee, to meet Jesus in a mountain, by his own appoint- 
meat, at the very time when, according to John, they were 
assembled in another place, and that not by appointment, 
out in secret, for fear of the Jews. 

The writer of the book of Luke contradicts that of Mat 


thow more pointedly than John does ; for lie says expressly, 
♦hat themee'mg was in Jerusalem the evening of the same 
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day that he (Christ) rose, and that the eleven were there. 
See Luke, chap. xxiv. vcr. 13, S3. 

Now, it ie not possible, unless we admit these supposed 
disciples the right of wilful lying, that the writer ol 
these books could be any of the eleven persons called dis¬ 
ciples; for if, according to Matthew, the eleven went into 
Galilee to meet Jesus in a mountain by his own appoint¬ 
ment, on tho same day that he is said to have risen, Luke 
and John must have been two of that eleven; yet the 
writer of Luke says express)}', and John implies as much, 
that the meeting was that same day, in a house in Jerusa¬ 
lem ; and, od the other haDd, if, according to Luke and 
John, the eleven were assembled in a house in Jerusalem, 
Matthew must have been one of that eleven; yet Matthew 
says the meeting was in a mountain in Galilee, and conse¬ 
quently the evidence given in those books destroys each 
other. 

The writer of the book of Mark says nothing about any 
meeting in Galilee ; but be says, chap. xvi. ver. 12, that 
Christ, after his reeurrection, appeared in another form to 
two of them, as they walked into the country, and that 
these two told it to the residue, who would not believe 
them. Luke also telk a story, in which he keeps Christ 
employed the whole of the day of this pretended resurrec¬ 
tion, until the evening, and which totally invalidates the 
account of going to the mountain in Galilee. He says, that 
two of them, without saying which two, went that same 
day to a village called Einmans, threescore furlongs (seven 
miles and a half) from Jerusalem, and that Christ, in dis¬ 
guise, went with them, and staid with them unto the even¬ 
ing, and supped with them, and then vanished out of their 
sight, and re-appeared that same evening at the meeting 
of the eleven in Jerusalem. 

Tins is the contradictory manner in which the evidence 
of this pretended re-appearance of Christ is stated; the only 
point in which the writers agree, is the skulking privacy 
of til at re-appearance; for whether it was in the recess of ft 
mountain in Galilee, or in a ehut-up house in Jerusalem, iL 
was still skulking. To what cause then are we to assign 
this sknlkingl On the one hand, it is directly repugnant 
to the supposed or pretended end—that of convincing tho 
world that Christ was risen; and, on the other liana, to 
have assorted the publicity of it, would have exposed the 
writers of those books to public detection, and, therefore, 
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they have been under the necessity of making it a private 

affair. 

As to the account of Christ being seen by more than five 
hnndved at once, it is Pm., only who says it, and not the 
five hnndved who say it for themselves. It is, therefore, 
the testimony of but one man, and that too of a man, who 
did not, according to the same account, believe a word of 
the matter himself, at the time it is said to have happened. 
His evidence, supposing him to have been the writer of the 
15th chapter of Corinthians, where this account is given, is 
like that of a man who comes into a court of justice to 
swear, that what lie had sworn before is falBe. A man may 
often see reason, and he has, too, always the right of chang¬ 
ing his opinion: but this liberty does not extend to matters 
of fact. 


I now come to the last scene, that of the ascension into 
heaven, Hero all fear of the Jews, and of every thing elBe, 
must necessarily have been out of die question: it was that 
which, if true, was to seal the whole; and upon which the 
reality of the future mission of the disciples was to rest for 
proof. "Words, whether declarations or promises, that passed 
in private, either in the recess of a mountain in Galilee, or 
in a shut-up house in Jerusalem, even supposing them to 
have been spoken, could not be evidence in public; it was 
therefore necessary that this last scene should preclude the 
possibility of denial and dispute; and that it should be, os 1 
nave stated in the former part of the Age of Reason^ as pub¬ 
lic and us visible as the sun at noon-day: at least it ought to 
have boon as public as the crucifixion i6 reported to have 


been. But to come to the point. 

In the first place, the writer of the book of Matthew docs 
not sav a syllable about it; neither does the writer of the 
book of John. This being the case, ie It possible to suppose 
that those writers, who ail'cct to be even minute in othei 
matters, would have been Bilent upon this, had it been true) 
The writer of the book of Mark passes it off in a careless, 
Blovcnly manner, witli a single dash of the pen, as if he w«a 
tired of romancing, or ashamed of the story. So also does 
the writer of Luke. And even betwcon these two, there is 


not an apparent agreement, as to the place where this final 
parting ib Baid to have been. 

The book of Mark says that Christ appeared to>the elevon 
as they sat at meat; alluding to the meeting of the eleven 
at Jerusalem: he then states the conversation that he 8av« 
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passed at that meeting; and immediately after says, (os a 
school-hoy would tiniefi a dull story,) i{ So then, after the 
Lord had spoken unto them, he was received up into 
heaven, and sat on the right hand of God.” But the writer 
of Luke says, that the ascension was from Bethany; that 
he (Christ) led them out as far as Bethany , and was parted 
from them there t and was carried up into heaven. So also 
was Mahomet: and, as to Moses, the apostle Jude says, ver. 
9, That Miduiel and the devil disputed about hts body. 
While we believe such fables as rliese, or cither of them, 
we believe unworthily of the Almighty. 

I have now gone through the examination of the four 
books ascribed to Matthew, Mark, Luke and John; and 
when it is considered that the whole space of time from the 
crucifixion to what ie called the ascension, is but a few days, 
apparently not more than three or four, and that all the cir¬ 
cumstances are said to have happened nearly about tho 
same spot, Jerusalem; it is, I believe, impossible to find, in 
any story upon record, so many and such glaring absurdi¬ 
ties, contradictions, and falsehoods, aB are m those books. 
They are more numerous and Btriking than I had any ex¬ 
pectation of finding, when I began this examination, and 
tar more so than I had any idea of when I wrote the former 
part of the Age of Reason. I had then neither Bible nor 
Testament to refer to, nor c-onld I procure any. My own 
uituation, even as to existence, was becoming every day 
more precarious; and as I was willing to leave something 
behind me upon the subject, I was obliged to he quick and 
concise. The quotations I then made were from memory 
only, but they arc correct; and the opinions I have ad¬ 
vanced in that work are the effect of the most clear and 
long-established conviction, that the Bible and the Testa¬ 
ment arc impositions upon the world, that the fall of inuu, 
the account of Jefius Christ being the Son of God, and of 
his dying to appease the wrath of God, and of salvation by 
that strange means, are all fabulous inventions, dishonour¬ 
able to the wisdom and power of the Almighty—that the 
only true religion is Deism, by which I then meant, and 
now mean, the belief of one God, and an imitation of his 
moral character, or the practice of what are called moral 
virtues—and that it was upon this only (bo far as religion is 
concerned) that I rested all my hopes of happiness licrcaftor. 
So eay I now—and go help me God. 

But to return to the subject.—Though it is impossible. 
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at this distance of time, to ascertain aa a fact who were the 
writers of those four books (and this alone is sufficient to 
hold them jn doubt, and where we doubt we do not believe) 
it is not difficult to ascertain negatively that they were not 
written by the persons to whom they arc ascribed. The 
contradictions in those books demonstrate two tilings : 

First, that the writers cannot havo been cyc-witncsaoB 
and ear-witnesses of the matters they relate, or they would 
have related them without those contradictions; and, con¬ 
sequently, that the books have not been written by the per¬ 
sons called apostles, who are supposed to have been witnesses 
of this kind. 

Secondly, that the writers, whoever they were, have not 
acted in concerted imposition, but each writer separately 
and individually for himself, and without the knowledge of 
the onier. 

The same evidence that applies to prove the one, applies 
equally to prove both cases; that is, that the books were 
not written by the men called apostles, and also that they 
aro not a concerted imposition. As to inspiration, it is al¬ 
together out of the question; we may as well attempt to 
unite truth and falsehood, as inspiration and contradiction. 

If four meu arc eye-witnesses and ear-witnesses to a 
scene, they will, without any, concert between them, agree 
as to time and place, when and where that scene happened. 
Their individual knowledge of the thing , each one knowing 
it for himself, renders concert totally unnecessary ; the one 
will not say it was in. a mountain in the country, and the 
Other at a house in town; the one will not say it was at 
sun-rise, and the other that it was dark. For in whatever 
place it was, at whatever time it wftS, they know it equally 
alike. 

And, on the Other hand, if four men concert a story, they 
will make their separate relations of that story agree, and 
corroborate with each other to support the whole. That 
concert supplies the want of fact in the one case, as the 
knowledge of the fact supersedes, in the other case, the 
necessity of a concert. The same contradictions, therefore, 
that prove there has been no concert, prove, also, that the 
reporters had no knowledge of the fact, (or rather of that 
which they relate os a fact,) and detect also the falsehood 
of their reports. Those books, therefore, have neither been 
written by the men called apostles, nor by impostor* in 
concert. How then have they been written 1 
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I am not ouc of those who are fond of bo lie v mg there if 
much of thut which is called wilful lying, 'w lying original¬ 
ly ; except in the case of men setting up to be prophets, os 
in the Old Testament: for prophesying ib lying profession* 
ally. la almost all other cases, it is not difficult to discover 
the progress, by which even simple supposition, with the 
aid of credulity, will, in time, grow into a lie, and at last bo 
told as a fact; and whenever we can find a charitable rea¬ 
son for a thing of this kind, we ought not to indulge a 
severe one. 

The story of Jesus Christ appearing after he was dead, 
is the story of an apparition, such as timid imaginations can 
always create in vision, and credulity believe. Stories of 
this kind hud been told of the assassination of Julius Caesar, 
not many years before, and they generally have their origin 
in violent deaths, or iu the execution of innocent persons. 
In coscb of this kind, compassion lends its aid, and benevo¬ 
lently stretches the story. It goes on a little and a little 
further, till it becomes a a most certain truth. Once start 
a ghost, and credulity fills up the history of its life and 
assigns the causo of itB appearance! ono tells it one way, 
uiiother another way, till there arc as many stories about 
the ghost and about the proprietor of the ghoBt, as there are 
about Jcbus Christ in these four books. 

The atory of the appearance of Jcsns ChriBt is told with 
that strange mixture of the natural and impossible, that 
distinguishes legendary tale from fact. He is represented 
os suddenly coming in and going out when the doors arc 
shut, and of vanishing out of sight, and appearing again, as 
one would conceive of an unsubstantial vision; then again 
he is hungry, aits down to meat, aud eats his supper. But 
as those who tell stories of this kind, never provide for all 
the caecs, so it is here: they have told ue, that when lie 
arose ho left his grave-clothes belli ad him ; but they have 
forgotten to provide other clothes for him to appear in 
afterwards, or tell to ns what be did with them when he 
ascended; whether be stripped all off, or went up clothes 
and all. In the case of Elijah, they have been careful 
enough to make him throw down Mb mantle; how it hap¬ 
pened not to be burnt in the chariot of tire, they also havo 
not told us. But as imagination supplies all deficiencies of 
this kind, we may suppose if we please, that it was made 
of salamanders wool. 

Those who arc not much acquainted with ecclesiastical 
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history, may suppose that the book called the New Testa¬ 
ment has existed ever since the time of Jesus Christ, as they 
suppose that the books ascribed to MoBes have existed ever 
Bince the time of Moses. But the fact is historically other 
wise; there was no such book os the New Testament tih 
more than three hundred yeai-B after the time that Christ is 
said to have lived. 

At what time the books ascribed to Matthow, Mark, 
Luke and John, began to appear, is altogether a matter of 
uncertainty. There ia not the least shadow of evidence of 
who the persona were that wrote them, nor at what time 
they were written; and they might as well have been cnllod 
by the names of any of the other supposed apostles, as by 
the names they are now called. The originals are not in 
the possession of any Christian Church existing, anj^ more 
than the two tables of stone written on, they pretend, by 
the finger of God, upon Mount Sinai, and given to Moses, 
arc in the possession of the Jews. And even if they were, 
there is no possibility of proving the handwriting in either 
case. At tne time those books were written there was no 
printing, and consequently there could be no publication, 
otherwise than by written copies, which any man might 
make or alter at pleasure, and call them originals. Gan 
wo suppose it is consistent with the wisdom of the Ah 
mighty, to commit himself and his will to man,’upon such 
precarious means as these, or that it is consistent we should 
pin our faith upon such uncertainties! We cannot make 
nor alter, nor even imitate so much as one blade of grass 
that he has made, and yet we can make ot alter words of 
God aa easily as words of man.* 

About three hundred and fifty years after the time that 
Christ is said to have lived, several writings of the kind I 
am speaking of, were scattered in the hands of divers indi¬ 
viduals \ ana as the church had begun to form itself into an 

♦The former part of Lbe Agt of Rtmon has not been published two yenro, 
and there is already An expression in It that Is rot mine, The expression iat 
The book of Luke woe carried by a t najvrity of one void only. It ainy be true, 
but it 10 nut I tbit have said it* Sumo pcruun who might know the circum- 
■tancc, hua added it in a not# at the bottom of the page of some of the edi¬ 
tion^ printed either in England or In America; ana tha printer^ after that, 
have erected it into tbe body of the work, and made me the author of iL 
If lb ie hae happened within such a abort gpaco of time, notwithstanding the 
aid of printing, which prevents the altera lion of copies id JifiJually \ what 
may not have happened in much greater length of time, when there wm n* 
printing, and when any mini who could write could make a written oupf 
moi mil it an original, oy Matthew, Mark, Litae. and John. 
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hierarchy, or church government, with temporal powers it 
set itself about collecting them into a code, os we now see 
them, called The New Testament, They decided by vote, 
eu I have before said in the former part of tho Age of RtOr 
son, which of those writings, out of the collection they had 
made, should be the word of God y and which should Dot, 
The Rabbins of the Jews had decided, by vote, upon tho 
hooks of the Bible before, 

As the object of the church, os is the case in all national 
establishments of churches, was power and revenue, and 
terror the men ns it used: it is consistent to suppose, (hat the 
most miraculous and wonderful of the writings they had 
collected stood the best chance of being voted. And as to 
the authenticity of the books, the vote stands in the place of 
it for it cun be traced no higher. 

Disputes, however, ran high among the people then 
calling themselves Christians; not only as to points of doc¬ 
trine, hut as to the authenticity of the books. In the con* 
test between the persons called St, Augustine and Fauste, 
about the year 400, the latter says, li The boohs called tha 
Evangelists have been composed long after tho times of the 
apostles, by some obscure men, who, tearing that tho world 
would not give credit to their relation of matters of which 
. they could not be informed, have published them under 
the names of the apostles; and whicu are so full of sottish* 
ness and discordant relations, that there is neither agree* 
ment nor connection between them.” 

And in another place, addressing himself to the advo¬ 
cates of those books, as being the word of God, he says, 
t£ It is thus that your predecessors have inserted in the 
scriptures of our Lord, many things, which though they 
carry his name, agree not with his doctrines. This is not 
surprising, since that we Jtave often proved that these thing* 
have not been written by himself, nor by hie apostles, but 
that for the greatest part they arc founded upon tales , upon 
t ague reports^ and put together by I know not what, half 
Jews, with but little agreement between them ; and which 
they have nevertheless published under the names of the 
apostles of our Lord, and have thus attributed to them 
their own errors and their lies”* 

The reader will see by these extracts, that the authen- 

* I hare taken these two extracts from Boulanger’s Ufa of Paul, written 
to French; Boulanger has quoted them from tha writing* of Anguatlu* 
agamat Faaete, to wbiah ho refer*. 
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ticity of the books of the New Testament was tieuied, and 
and the books treated as talcs, forgericu and lies, at the 
time they were voted to be the word of God. But the in¬ 
terest of the church, with the assistance of the faggot, bore 
down the opposition, and at last suppressed all investiga¬ 
tion. Miracles followed upon miracles, if we will believe 
them, and men were taught to say they believed whether 
they believed or not. But (by way of throwing in a 
thought) the Breach Revolution has excommunicated the 
church from the power of working miracles j she has not 
been able, with the assistance of all her saints, to work one 
miracle since the revolution began; and aa she never stood 
in greater need than now, we may, without the aid of divin¬ 
ation, conclude that all her former miracles were tricks, 
and lies.* 

When we consider the lapse of morn than three hun¬ 
dred years intervening between the time that Christ is said 
to have lived and the time the New Testament was formed 
into a book, we must see, even without the assistance of 
historical evidence, the exceeding uncertainty there is of 
its authenticity. The authenticity of the book of ilomcr, 
BO far as regards the authorship, iB much better established 
than that of the New Testament, though Horner is a thou- 
sand years the most ancient. It was only.an exceeding good 


* Boulanger in his life of Paul, hBS collected from the ecclesiastical his¬ 
tories, nod the writings of the rather* as they are called, several matter* 
which show the opinions that prevailed among the different sects of Chris* 
Haas, at the time the Testament, sb we now see it, was voted to be the 
word of God. The following extract! are from the eecond chapter of that 
work: 

"The Harcioniste, (a Christian sect,) assured that the evangelist* were 
tilled with falsities. The Mamcbaas, who formed a very numerous sect at 
the com men cement of Christianity, rejected at fa!*e, all ihe iVew Te*tmnn*i ; 
sod showed other writings quite different that they gave for authentic 
The Corinthians, like the Harmonists, admitted not the Acts of tke Apos¬ 
tles. The Eneratites, and the Save mans, adopted neither the Acts ki the 
Epistles of PauL Chrysostom, in a homily which ha made upon vh* Acts 
of the Apostles, says, that in hla time, about the j^enr 44)0, many pvs Js 
knew rothLng either of the author or of the hook. St, Irene, who lived be¬ 
fore that time, reports that the Vslentinians, like several other sects of the 
Christiana, accused the scriptures of being filled with imperfection?, error* 
and contradictions. The Ebicnites or XaEarenea, who were the first Chris¬ 
tians, rejected all the Epistles of Paul, and regarded him as an impostor. 
They report among other things, that he was originally a Pagan, that ho 
came to Jerusalem, where he lived Bome lime \ and that having a t-tind to 
many the daughter of the high priest, he caused himself to he aircivwised ; 
bat that not being able to obtain her, he quarrelled with the Je V6, and 
wrote a sain at circumcision, alid against the observation of the Sabbi At, ami 
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poet tliat could have written the book of Homer, and, 
therefore, few men only could have attempted it; and a 
man cupable of doing it would not have thrown away liie own 
fame by giving it to another. In like manner, there were 
but few that could have compose Euclid’s Elements, be¬ 
cause none but an exceeding good geometrician conld haTO 
been tiie author of that work, 

But with respect to the books of the -New Testament, 
particularly such parts as tell us of the resurrection and as¬ 
cension of Christ, any poison who could tell a story of an 
apparition, or of a man's walking , could have made such 
books; for the story is most wretchedly told. The chance, 
therefore, of forgery in the Testament, is millions to on a 
greater than in tne case of Homer or Euclid. Of the nu¬ 
merous priests or parsons of the present day, bishops and 
all, every one of them can make a sermon, or translate a 
scrap of Latin, especially if it has been translated a thousand 
times before; but is there any amongst them that can write 
poetry like Homer, of science like Euclid.; the sum total 
of a parsons learning, with very few exceptions, is a 5 ab t 
and fdcy hcccj hoc ; and their knowledge of science is three 
times one is three; and this is more than sufficient to have 
enabled them, had they lived at the time, to have written 
all the books of the Now Testament. 

As the opportunities of forgeries wore greater, so also 
was the inducement. A man could gain no advantage by 
■writing nndcr the name of Homer or Euclid ; if he could 
write equal to them, it would be better that he wrote under 
his own name; if inferior, he could not Bucceed. PridL 
would prevent the former, and impossiblity the latter. Biv 
with respect to such books as compose the Now Testament 
all tbc inducements were on the side of forgery. The best 
imagined history that could have been made, at the distance 
of two or three hundred years after the time, could not 
have passed for an original under the name of the real 
writer ; the only chance of success lay in forgery, for the 
church wanted pretence for its new doctrine, and truth and 
talents were out of the question. 

But as it is not uncommon (as before observed) to relata 
stories of person walking after they are dead, and of ghosts 
and apparitions of such as have fallen by some violent or 
extraordinary means; and as the people of that day were 
in the habit of believing such things, and of the appearance 
H angele, and also of devils and of their getting into poo- 
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pie’s insides, and abating them lik* a fit of an ague, and 
of their being east out again as if by an emetic—(Mary 
Magdalene, the boot of Mart tells us, had brought up, or 
been brought to bed of seven devils;) it was nothing ex 
traordinary that some atory of this kind should get abroad 
of the person called Jcsua Christ, and become afterwards 
the foundation of the four boots ascribed to Matthew, 
Mark, Luke, and John. Each writer told the talc as ho 
heard it, or thereabouts, and gave to his book the name of 
the saint or the apostle whom tradition bad given as the 
eye-witness. It is only upon this ground thnt the contradic¬ 
tion in those boots can be accounted for; and if this be 
not the case, they are downright i in posit ions, lies and for 
genes, without even the apology of credulity. 

That they have been written by a sort of half Jews, as 
the foregoing quotations mention, is discern able enough 
The frequent references made to that chief assassin and im¬ 
postor Hoses, and the two men called prophets, established 
this point; and, on the other hand, the church has compli¬ 
mented the fraud, by admitting the Bible and the Testa¬ 
ment to reply to each other. Between the Christian Jew 
and tbe Christian Gentile, the thing called a prophecy, and 
the thing prophesied ; the tvpe ana the thing typified; the 
sign ana the thing signified, have been industriously rum¬ 
maged up, and fitted together like old locks and pick-lock 
keys. Tlie Btorv foolishly enough told of Eve and the ser¬ 
pent, and naturally enough as to the enmity between men 
and serpents, (for the serpent always bites about the hed> 
because it cannot roach higher ; and the man always knocks 
the serpent about the head , as the most effectual way to 
prevent its biting ;*) this foolish story, I say, has been 
made into a prophecy, a type, and a promise to begin with; 
and the lying imposition of Isaiah to Abaz, That a virgin 
shall conceive and tear a son, as a sign that Ahaz should 
conquer, when the event was that he was defeated, (as al¬ 
ready noticed in the observations on the book of Isaiah,) 
has been perverted and made to serve as a windcr-up. 

Jonah and the whale are almost made into a sign or a 
type. Jonah is Jesus, and the whale is the grave; for it is 
said, (and they have made Christ to say it of nimsclf.) Matt, 
chap, xii. ver. 40, [£ For as Jonah was three days and three 
nights in the whale’s belly, so shall the Son orman be three 


* "It dull bruiM thy A«od, and thor *halt bruia* hU Am!" Oanada, 
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days and three nights in the heart of the earth.” But it 
happens, awkwardly enough, that Christ, according to their 
own account, was but one day and two nights in the grave; 
about 36 hours instead of 72; that ib, the Friday night, 
the Saturday, and the Saturday night; for they say 
he was up on the Sunday morning by sunrise, or before. 
But as this fits quite as well as the bite and the kick in 
Genesis, or the virgin and her son in Isaiah, it will pass in 
the lump of orthodox things. Thus much for the historical 
part of the Testament mid its evidences. 

Ejnstles of Paul .—The epistles ascribed to Paul, being 
fourteen in number, almost hll up the remaining part of the 
Testament. Whether those epistles were written by the 
person to whom they are ascribed, is a matter of no great 
importance, since the writer, whoever he was, attempts to 
prove his doctrine by argument He does not pretend tc 
nave been witness to anv of the scenes told of the resnr 

41 

rection and the ascension; and he declares that be hod 
not believed them. 

The story of his being struck to the ground as he was 
journeying to Damascus, has nothing in it miraculous oi 
extraordinary; he escaped with life, and that is more than 
many others have done, who have been struck with light* 
ning; and that he Bhould lOBe his sight for three dayB, and 
be unable to eat or drink during that time, is nothing more 
than is common in such conditions. His companions that 
were with him appear not to have suffered in the same 
mauuer, for they were well enough to lead him the re* 
maindcr of the journey; neither did they pretend to have 
Been any vision. 

The character of the person called Paul, according to 
the accounts given of him, haB in it a great deal of violence 
and fanaticism; he had persecuted with as much heat ra 
he preached afterwards; the stroke he had received had 
changed hia thinking, without altering his constitution; 
and, either os a Jew or a Christian, he was the same zealot. 
Such men are never good moral evidences of any doctrine 
they preach. They are always in extremes, as well of ac¬ 
tions as of belief. 

The doctrine he seta out to prove by argument, ifl tho 
resurrection of the same body: and he advances this as an 
evidenco of immortality. But so much will men differ in 
their manner of thinking, and in the conclusions they draw 
from tho samo premises, that this doctrino of the rc*urrot*- 
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tion of the same body, so far from being an evidence of im¬ 
mortality, appears to me to furnish an evidence against 1 
it; for If 1 Lad already died in this body, and am raised 
again in tho same body in which I have died, it is pre¬ 
sumptive evidence that I shall die again. That resurrection 
no more secures me against the repetition of dying, than 
an ague -fit, when past, bc cures me against another. To 
believe, therefore, in immortality, I must have a more ele¬ 
vated idea than is contained in the gloomy doctrine of the 
resurrection. 

Besides, as a matter of choice, as well as of hope, I had 
rather have a better body and a more convenient form than 
the present. Every animal in the creation excels us in 
something. The winged insects, without mentioning doves 
or eagles, can pass over more space with greater ease, in u 
few minutes, than man can in an hour. The glide of the 
smallest fish, in proportion to its bulk, exceeds ns in mo¬ 
tion, almost beyond comparison, and without weariness. 
Even the sluggish snail cun ascend from the bottom of a 
dungeon, where a man, by the want of that ability, would 
perish; aud a spider can launch itself from the top, as a 
playful amnsement. The personal powers of man are so 
limited, and his heavy frame so little constructed to ex ten- 
aivc enjoyment, that there is nothing to induce hb to wish 
the opinion of Paul to be true. It is too little for the 
magnitude of the scene—too meau for the sublimity of tho 
subject. 

But all other arguments apart, the consciousness of exist¬ 
ence ib the only conceivable idea we can have of another 
life, and the continuance of that consciousness is immortal¬ 
ity,, The consciousness of existence, or the knowing that 
we exist, ia not necessarily confined to the same form, nor 
to the same matter, even in this life. 

We have not in all cases the same form, nor in any case 
the same matter, that composed our bodies twenty or thirty 
yearn ago; and yet we are conscious of bciup the same 
persons. Even legs and arms, which make up almost half 
the human frame, are not necessary to the consciousness of 
existence. These may be lost or tak&D away, aud the full 
consciousness of existence remain; and were their place 
supplied by wings, or other appendages, we cannot con¬ 
ceive that it could alter our consciousness of existence. 
In short, we know not how much, or rather how little, of 
t>ur comuoBition it is, and how exquisitely fine that little ia. 
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that creates in us tliiB consciousness of existence; and all 
beyond that is like tlie pulp of a peach, distinct and sepa¬ 
rate from the vegetative speck in the kernel. 

Who can say ny what exceeding fine action of fine mat 
ter it is that a thought ia produced in what wc call the 
mind? and yet that thought when produced, os I now pro¬ 
duce the thought I am writing, is capable of becoming im¬ 
mortal, and ;b the only production of man that has that 
capacity. 

Statues of brass and marble will perish; and statues 
made in imitation of them are not the same statues, nor the 
same workmanship, any more than the copy of a picture ia 
the same picture. But print and reprint a thought a thou¬ 
sand times over, and that with materials of any kind—carve 
it in wood, or engrave it on stone, the thought 19 eternally 
and identically the same thought in every case. It has a 
capacity of unimpaired existence, unaffected by change of 
matter* and is essentially distinct, and of a nature different 
from every thing else that we know or can conceive. If 
then the thing produced lias in itself a capacity of being 
immortal, it is more than a token that the power that pro¬ 
duced it, which is the self-same thing as consciousness of 
existence, can be immortal also; and that, is independently 
of the matter it was firat connected with, as the thought is 
of the printing or writing it first appeared in. The onu 
idea is not more difficult to believe than the other, and we 
can see that one is true. 

That the consciousness of existence is not dependent on 
the same form or the same matter, is demonstrated to our 
eenses In the works of the creation, as far as our senses are 
capable of receiving that demonstration. A very numer¬ 
ous part of the animal creation preaches to ne, tar better 
tban Paul, the belief of a life hereafter. Their little life 
resembles an earth and a beaten—a present and a future 
acate: and comprises, if it may be so expressed, immortality 
in miniature. 

The most heautiful parte o:’ the creation to our eye are 
the winged insects, and they e re not so originally. They 
acquire that form, and that iLimitable brilliancy by pro¬ 
gressive changes. The slow and creeping catcrpillar-worm 
of to day, passes in a few days to a torpid figure, and a 
state resembling death; and in the next change cornea 
forth in all the miniature magnificence of life, a splendid 
butterfly. Xo resemblance of toe former creature remain!; 
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every tiling is changed; all hie powers are new, and life is 
to him another thing, AVo cannot conceive that the con* 
sciousness of existence is not the same in this state of the 
animal as before; why then must I nelieve that the resur¬ 
rection of the same body is necessary to continue to me the 
consciousness of existence hereafter. 

In the former part of the Age of Reason, I have called 
the creation the only true and real word of God ; and this 
instance, of this text, in the book of creation, not only 6howe 
to us that this thing may be 30 , but that it is so ; and that 
the belief of a futnre state is a rational belief, founded upon 
facts visible in the creation; for it is not more difficult to 
believe that wc shall oxiet hereafter in a better state and 
form than at present, than that a worm should become a 
butterfly, and quit the dunghill for tho atmosphere, if WO 
did not know it aB a fact. 

As to the doubtful jargon ascribed to Paul in the 15th 
clmptor of 1 Corinthians, which makes part of the burial 
service of some Christian sectaries, it is as destitute of 
meaning as tho tolling of the bell at a funeral; it explains 
nothing to the understanding—It illustrates nothing to the 
imagination, but leaves the reader to find any meaning if 
he can. “ All flesh, (saye he,) is not the same flesh. There 
is one flesh of men ; anotiter of beasts; another of fishes ; 
and another of birds.” And what then?—nothing. A 
cook could have said as much. “ There are also, (says he,) 
bodies celestial and bodies terrestrial; the glory of tho 
celestial ia one, ami the glory of the terrestrial is anothor.” 
And what then nothing. And what is the difference ? 
nothing that he has told. “There is, (says he,) one glory 
of the sun, and another glory of the moon, and another 
glory of the stars.” And what then?—nothing; except 
that he says that one star differeth from another star m 
glory, instead of distance; and he mi^ht as well have told 
us- that the moon did not shine so bright as the sun. All 
this is nothing better than the jargon of a conjuror, who- 
picks up phrases he does not understand, to confound the 
credulous peoplo who come to have their fortunes told.. 
Priests and conjurors are of the same trade. 

Sometimes Paul affects to bo a naturalist and to prove- 
his system of resurrection from the principles of vegotation. 
“Thou foolj (says he,) that which than sowest is not quick¬ 
ened except it die.” To which one might reply in his 
own language r and aay, Thou fool, Paul, that which thoo 
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BOwcst ia not quickened except it die not; for the grain that 
dies in the ground never does, nor can vegetate. It is only 
the Living grains that produco the next crop. But tho 
metaphor, in any point of view, is no simile. It is succes¬ 
sion, and not resurrection. 

The progress of an animal from ono state of being to 
another, ns from a worm to a butterfly, applies to tho case; 
but this of a grain does not, and shows Paul to have been 
what he says of others, a fool. 

Whether tho fourteen epistles ascribed to Paul were 
written by him or not, is a matter of indifference ; they are 
either argumentative or dogmatical; and as the argument 
is defective, and the dogmatical part is merely presumptive, 
it signifies not who wrote them. And the same may be 
said for the remaining parte of tho Testament It ia not 
upon the epistles, but upon what is called the gospel, con¬ 
tained in tnc four books ascribed to Matthew, Mark, Lnko 
and John, and upon the pretended prophecies, that the 
theory of the church, calling itself the Christian Church, is 
founded. The epistles are dependent upon those, and must 
follow their fate ; for if the story of Jesus Christ be fabu¬ 
lous, all reasoning founded upon it as a supposed truth, 
muBt fall with it. 

We know from history, that oue of the principal loaders 
of this church, Athanasius, lived at the time tho Kew Testa¬ 
ment was formed ;* and we know also, from the absurd 
jargon he has left us under the name of a creed, tho char¬ 
acter of the men who formed the New Testament; and wo 
know also from the same history, that tho authenticity of 
the books of which it is composed was denied at the time¬ 
lt was upon the vote of such as Athanasius, that tho Testa¬ 
ment was decreed to be the word of God r and nothin? can 
present to us a more strange idea than that of decreeing tho 
word of God by vote. Those who rest their faith upon such 
authority, put rnan in the place of God, and have uo foun¬ 
dation for future happiness; credulity, however, is not a 
crime: but it becomes criminal by resisting conviction. It 
is strangling in the womb of the conscience tho afforta it 
makes to ascertain truth. We should never fov« belief 
upon ourselves in any thing. 

I here close the subject on the Old Testament i«id the 
New. The evidence I have produced to prove for- 
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lies, i' extracted from the books themselves, and acts, 
ike a two-edged sword, either way. If the evidence be 
denied, the authenticity of the scriptures is denied with it; 
for it is scripture evidence: and if the evidence be ad¬ 
mitted, the authenticity' of the books is disproved. The 
contradictory impossibilities contained in the Old Testa¬ 
ment and the i\ew, put them in the case of a man who 
swears for and against. Either evidence convicts him of 
perjury, and cqnally destroys reputation. 

Should the Bible and the Testament hereafter fall, it is 
not I that have been the occasion. I have done no more 
than extracted the evidence from that confused mass of 


matter with which it is mixed, and arranged that evidence 
in a point of light to he clearly seen and easily compre¬ 
hended ; and, having done this, I leave the reader to judge 
fOT hirasclf, aa J have judged for myself. 


CONCLUSION. 

In the former part of the Age of Reason, I have Bpoken 
of the three frauds, mystery, miracle , and prophecy y and as 
I have seen nothing in any of the answers to thatwoTk, that 
in the least affccte what I have there said upon thoBe sub¬ 
jects, I shall not encumber this Second Part with additions 
that are not necessary. 

I have spoken also in the same work upon what is called 
revelation, and have shown the absurd misapplication of 
that term to the books of the Old Testament and the ^few; 
foT certainly revelation is out of the question in reciting any 
thing of which man has been the actor or the witness, That 
which a man has done or seen, needs no revelation to tell 
him he has done it, or seen it; for he knows it already; nor 
to enable him to tell it, or to write it. It is ignorance, or 
imposition, to apply the term revelation in such cases; yet 
the Bible and Testament arc claBBed under this fraudulent 
description of being all revelation. 

Revelation, then, so far os the term has relation between 
God and man, can only be applied to something which God 
reveals of his will to man; but though the power of the 
Almighty to make such a communication is necessarily ad 
mitted, because to that power all things are possible, yet, 
the thing so revealed (if any thing ever was revealed, and 
which, by the bye, it is impogaible to prove) is revdafete® to 
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the person only to whom it is made. His account of it to 
another is not revelation; and whoever puts faith in that 
account, puts it in the man from whom the account cornea; 
and that man may have been deceived, or may have dreamed 
it; or he may be an impostor, and may lie. There ia no 
possible criterion whoreby to judgo of tna truth of what lie 
tells: for even the morality of it would be no proof of rev¬ 
elation. In all such cases, the proper answer would bo, 
li When it is revealed to ?ne : I will believe it to be a revela¬ 
tion ; but it is not , and cannot be incumbent upon me to be¬ 
lieve it to be a revelation before ; neither is it proper that I 
should take the word of a man as the word of God : and put 
man in the place of God” This is the manner in which I 
have spoken of revelation in the former part of the Age of 
Reason; and which, while it reverentially admits revelation 
as a possible thing, because, as before said, to the Almighty 
all things are possible, it proventB the imposition of one man 
upon another, and precludes the wicked use of pretended 
revelation. 

But though, speaking for myself, I thus admit the possi¬ 
bility of rovolation, I totally disbelieve that the Almighty 
ever did communicate any thing to man, by any mode of 
speech, in any language, or by any kiud of vision, or ap¬ 
pearance, or by any means which our senses are capable ot 
receiving, otherwise than by the universal display of him¬ 
self in the works of creation, and by that repugnance we 
feel in ourselves to bad actions, and disposition to do good 
ones. 

The most detestable wickedness, the most horrid cruel¬ 
ties, and the greatest miseries, that have afflicted the human 
race, have had their origin in this thing called revelation, 
or revealed religion. It has been the most dishonourable 
belief against the character of the Divinity, the most de¬ 
structive to morality, and the peace and happiness of man, 
that ever was propagated since man began to exist. It is bet¬ 
ter, fur better, that we admitted, if it were possible, a thousand 
devils to roam at large, and to preach publicly the doctrine 
of devils, if there were any such, than that we permitted 
one such impostor and monster as Moses, Joshua, Samuel, 
and the Bible prophets, to come with the pretended word 
of God in his moutli, and have credit among ub. 

Whence arose all the horrid assassinations of whole na¬ 
tions of rren, women, and infants, with which the Bible ii 
and the bloody penceuriems, and torture* onto death, 
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HTid religious ware, that since that time have laid Europe in 
blood and ashes; whence arose they, but from thia iinpioui 
tiling called revealed religion, ana this monstrous belief, 
that God has spoken to man? The lies <Jf the Bible have 
been the cause of the one, and the lies of the Testament of 
the ether. 

Some Christians pretend, that Christianity was not es¬ 
tablished by the sword ; but of what period of time do they 
speak? It was impossible that twelve men could begin with 
the sword ; they had not the power ; bnt no sooner were the 
professors of Christianity sufficiently powerful to employ 
the sword, than they did so, and the stake and faggot, too; 
and Mahomet could not do it sooner. By the same spirit 
that Peter cut off the ear of the high priest’s servant 
(if the story be true) he would have cut off bis head, and 
the head of his master, had lie been able. Besides this, 
Christianity grounds itself originally upon the Bible, and. 
the Bible was established altogether by the aword, and that 
in the worst use of it; not to terrify, but to extirpate. The 
Jews made no converts; they butchered all. The Bible is 
the sire of the Testament, and both are called the word of 
God. The Christians read both books; the ministers preach 
from both books; and thia thing called Christianity is made 
up of both. It is then false to say that Christianity was not 
established by the sword. 

The only sect that has not persecuted are the Quakers ; 
and the only reason that can bo given for it is, that they 
are rather f)cista than Christians. They do not believe 
much about Jesus Christ, and they call tho scriptures a 
dead letter. Had they called them by a worse name, they 
had been nearer the truth. 

It is incumbent on every man who reverences the char 
actcr of the Creator, and who wishes to lessen the catalogue 
of artificial miseries, and remove the cause that haa sown 
persecutions thick among mankind, to expel all ideas of re¬ 
vealed religion ae a dangerous heresy, ana an impious fraud. 
What is it that we have learned from this prelended thing 
called revealed religion? Nothing that is useful to man, ana. 
avery thing that is dishonourable to his Maker. What is 
it the Bible teaches us?—rapine, cruelty, and murder. What 
U it the Testament teaches us?—to believe that the Ak 
mighty committed debauchery with a woman, engaged to 
be married? and the belief of tins debauchery is called faith. 

As to the fragments of morality that are irregnlarly' and 
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thinly scattered in those books, they make no part of this 
pretended thing revealed religion. They are the natural 
dictates of conscience, and the bonds by which society is 
held together, and without which it cannot exist; and are 
nearly the same in all religions, and in all societies. The 
Testament teaches nothing new upon this subject, and. 
where it attempts to exceed, it becomes mean and ridicu¬ 
lous. Tho doctrine of not retaliating injuries, is much 
better expressed in proverbs, which is a collection as well 
from the Gentiles as the Jews, than it is in the Testament. 
It is there said, Proverbs, xxv. vcr. 21, ^ If thi/ne enemy be 
hungry y give him bread to cat j and if he be thirsty, give him 
water to drink;”* but when it is said, as in the Testament, 
“ If a man smite thee on the Hght cheeky turn to him the 
other also ; v it is assassinating the dignity of forbearance, 
and sinking man into a spaniel- 

loving enemies^ is another dogma of feigned morality, 
and has besides no meaning. It is incumbent on man, as 
a moralist, that he does not revenge an injury; and it is 
equally as good in a political sense, for there is no end to 
retaliation, each retaliates on the other, and calls it justice; 
out to love in proportion to the injury, if it could be done, 
would be to oner a premium for crime. Besides the word 
enmivs is too vague and general to be used in a moral 
maxim, which ought always to be clear and defined, like a 
nr over b. If a man be the enemy of another from mistake 
and prejudice, as in the case of religious opinions, and 
sometimes in politics, that man is different to an enemy at 
heart with a criminal intention ; and it is incumbent upon us, 
and it contributes also to our own tranquillity, that we put 
the best construction upon a thing that it will bear. But 
5Yeu *hia erroneous motive in him, makes no motive for love 

* According to whstiscalled Christa sermon on the mount, id the book 
of Matthew', where, among some other good things, a grent den] of this 
feigned morality is introduced, it U there expressly mid* ihnt the doctrine 
of furbearinc^ or of nut retaliating injuries, vai not ai\y part cf I he dvetrin* 
0/ Zh? Jtu*but os this doctrine is founded In proverbs; it must, according 
U> that statement* have been copied from the Gentiles, from whom Chim 
tad learned it. Those men, whom Jewish and ChriatUa idolaters bare 
tpusively called heathens, had much better and clearer ideas of justice 
aod Morality, than are to be found in the Old Teata/ncnt, so far as It is 
Jewish; or in the Few. The answer of Snloo on the question, 11 Widen 
jp’the most perfect popular government/' has never been exceeded bv any 
roan vlnce his time, as containing a maxim of political morality* ft I’tiAt," 
says hs, " uAerf th& injury don* to (AA meanexf inilitnduai, ii CCfuidtrwd 
m m iiuiJj 0tt thi wMoU WMrttvJie*.' bekfi K rmi about (00 vsan Mm 
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on the other part j and to say that we can love voluntarily, 
and without a motive, is morally and physically impossible. 

Morality is injured by prescribing to it duties, that, in 
the first place, are impossible to be performed; and, if they 
could be, would be productive of evil; or, as before said, 
be premiums for crime. The maxim of doing as we would 
l>e done untOy does not include this strange doctrine of lov¬ 
ing enemies; for no in an expects to be loved himself for hia 
crime or for hb enmity. 

Those who preach this doctrine of loving their enemies, 
are in general the greatest persecutors, and they act consist* 
ently by so doing; for the doctrine is hypocritical, and it ia 
natural that hypocrisy should net the reverse of what it 
preaches. For my own part, I disown the doctrine, and 
consider it as a feigned or fabulous morality; yet the man 
does not exist that can say I have persecuted him, or any 
man or any set of men, either in the American Revolution, 
or iD the French Revolution; or that I have, in any case, 
returned evil for evil. Bat it is not iucuinbent on man to 
reward a bad action with a good one, or to return good for 
evil; and wherever it ie done, it ie a voluntary act, and not 
a duty. It is also absurd to suppose that such doctrine can 
make any part of a revealed religion. We imitate the 
moral character of the Creator by forbearing with each 
other, for he forbears with all; hut this doctrine would im* 
ply that he loved man, not in proportion as he was good, 
Dnt as be was bad. 

If wc consider the nature of our condition here, we must 
flee there is no occasion for such a thing aa revealed religion. 
What is it we want to know? Doea not the creation, the 
universe we behold, preach to us the existence of an Al¬ 
mighty power that governs and regulates the whole 9 And 
is not the evidence that this creation holds out to our senses 
infinitely stronger than any thing wc can read in a hook, 
that any impostor might make and call the word of God ? 
As for morality, the knowledge of it exists in every man’s 
conscience. 

Here we arc. The existence of an Almighty power is 
sufficiently demonstrated to us, though we cannot conceive, 
as it is impossible we should, the nature and manner of itp 
existence. We cannot conceive how we came here our¬ 
selves, and yet we know for a fact that wo are here. We 
must know also, that the power that called ub into being, 
on, if he please, and when he pleruea, call na to account 
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for the manner in which we have lived here ; and, therefore, 
without seeking any other motive for the belief, it is ra¬ 
tional to believe that he will, for we know beforehand that 
he can. The probability or even possibility of the thing ia 
all that we ought to know; for if wo knew it as a fact, we 
should be the mere slaves of terror- or belief would have 
no merit, and our beat actions no virtue. 

Deism then teaches us, without the possibility of being 
deceived, all that is necessary or proper to be known. The 
creation is the Bible of the Deist. He there reads, in the 
handwriting of the Creator himself, the certainty of his 
existence, and the immutability of his power, and all other 
Bibles and Testaments are to him forgeries. The proba¬ 
bility that wc may be called to account hereafter, will, to 
a reflecting mind, have the influence of belief; for it is not 
our belief or disbelief that can make or unmake the fact. 
As this is the state we are in, and which it is proper we 
should be in, as free agents, it is the fool only, and not the 
philosopher, or even the prudent man, that would live as 
if there were no God. 

But the belief of a God is so weakened by being mixed 
with the strange fable of the Christian creed, and with the 
wild adventures related in the Bible, and of the obscurity 
and obscene nonsense of the Testament, that the mind of 
mau is bewildered 39 in a fog. Viewing all these things 
in a confused mass, he confounds fact with fable; and aa 
he cannot believe all, he feels a disposition to reject all. 
Bin the belief of a God is a belief distinct from all other 
things, and ought not to be confounded with any. The 
notion of a Trinity of Gods has enfeebled the belief of 
one God. A multiplication of beliefs acts as a division of 
belief; and in proportion as any thing is divided it is 
weakened. 

Religion, by such means, becomes a thing of form, in¬ 
stead ot fact; of notion, instead of principles; morality is 
banished, to make room for an imaginary thing, called 
faith, and this faith has its origin in a supposed debauchery; 
a man is preached instead of God; an execution is an ob¬ 
ject for gratitude; the preachers daub themselves with the 
blood, like a troop *>f assassins, and pretend to admire the 
brilliancy it givcB them; they preach a humdrum sermon 
on the merits of the execution; then praise Jesus Christ 
for being executed, and. condemn the Jews for doing it. 

A man, by hearing all this nonsense lumped and preached 
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together, confounds the God of the creation with the im¬ 
agined God of the Christiana, and lives us if there were 
none. 

Of all the systems of religion that ever were invented, 
there is none more derogu,tory to the Almighty, more un- 
edifying to man, more repugnunt to reason, and more con¬ 
tradictory in itself, than this thing called Christianity. Too 
absurd for belief, too impossible to convince, and too incon¬ 
sistent for practice, it renders the heart torpid, or produces 
only atheista and fanatics. As an engine of power, it 
serves the purpose of despotism; and as a means of wealth, 
the avarice of priests; but so far as respects the good of 
man in general, it leads to nothing here or hereafter. 

The only religion that has not been invented, and that 
lias in it every evidence of divine originality, i3 pure and 
simple Deism. It must have been the first, and will prob¬ 
ably be the last that man believes. But pure and Bimplo 
Deism does not anewer the purpose of despotic govern¬ 
ments. They cannot lay hold of religion as an engine, but 
by mixing it with human inventions, and making their own 
authority a part; neither does it answer the avarice of 
priests but by incorporating themselves and their functions 
with it, and becoming, like the government, a party in the 
system. It is this that forms the otherwise mysterious con¬ 
nection of church and state; the church humane, and the 
State tyrannic. 

Were man impressed as fully and as strongly as he 
ought to be with the belief of a God, his moral fife would 
be regulated by the force of that belief; he would stand in 
awe of God, and of himself, and would not do the thing 
that could not be concealed from either. To give this be¬ 
lief the full opportunity of force, it is necessary that it acta 
alone. This is Deism. 

But when, according to the Christian Trinitarian scheme, 
one part of God is represented by a dying man, and an¬ 
other part called the Iloly Ghost, by a flying pigeon, il 
is impossible that belief can attach itself to such wild 
conceits.* 

* The book called the book of Matthau, nays, chap. iii. vef. IS, that I ha 
Holy Ghost dexccndtd (V the ehepe of a dove* It might Trell have said n 
goose; the creatures are equally harmlew. nod the one ia as much a non- 
teDftical Uc as the otli<T, The second of Acts, rer< 2, 3, ray** that it de¬ 
fended in e mighty rushing wind, in the ehape of cloven tongue*; perhaps it 
Was do ven : eet Such absurd a tuff is only fit for Ul ea of witch a and 
vizard*. 
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It lias been the scheme of the Christian church, and of 
all the other invented systexis of religion, to hold man ir. 
ignorance of tho Creator, as it is of government to hold man 
an ignorance of bs rights. The systems of the one are as 
false as those of tne other, and are calculated for mutual 
support. The study of theology, as it stands in Christian 
churches, is tho study of nothing, it is founded on nothing; 
it rests on no principles; it proceeds by no authorities ; it 
has uo data; it cati demonstrate nothing ; and it admits of 
no conclusion. Not any thing can be studied as a science, 
without our being in possession of the principles upon which 
it is founded; and as this is not the case with Christian 
theology, it is therefore the study of nothing. 

Instead then of studying theology, as 1 b now done, out 
of the Bible and Testament, the meanings of which hooks 
arc always controverted, and the authenticity of which is 
disproved, it is necessary that we refer to the Bible of the 
creation. The principles we discover there are eternal, and 
of divine origin : they are the foundation of all tho science 
that exists in the world, and must he the foundation of 
theology. 

We can know God only through hia works. We cannot 
have a conception of any one attribute, but by following 
some principle that leads to it. We have only a confused 
idea of his power, if we have not the means of comprehend¬ 
ing something of its immensity. We can have no idea of 
his wisdom, but by knowing the order and manner in which 
it act*. The principles of science lead to this knowledge; 
for the Creator of man is the Creator of science; and it is 
through that medium that man can see God, os it were, 
face to face. 

Could a man be placed in a situation, and endowed with 
the power of vision, to behold at one view f and to contem¬ 
plate deliberately, the structure of the universe; to mark 
the movements of the several planets, the cause of their 
varying appearances, the unerring order in which they re¬ 
volve, even to the remotest comet; their connection and 
dependence on each other, and to know the system of laws 
established by tho Creator, that governs and regulates the 
whole; he would then conceive, far beyond what any 
church theology can teach him, the power, the wisdom, the 
vaatness, the munificence of the Creator; he would then 
see, that all the knowledge man has of science, and that all 
tho mechanical arts by which he renders his situation com- 
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fortable here, are derived from that Bourcc; hie mind, ex¬ 
alted by the scene, and convinced bj the fact, would 
increase in gratitude as it increased in knowledge; hia 
religion or his worship would become united with hie im¬ 
provement as a man; any employment ho followed, that 
had connection with the principles of the creation, as every 
thing of agriculture, of science, and of the mechanical arts, 
has, would tench him more of God, and of the gratitude ho 
owes to him, than any theological Christian sermon ho now 
hears. Great objects inspire great thoughts; great muni¬ 
ficence excites great gratitude; but the grovelling talcs and 
doctrines of the Bible and the Testament: are fit only to ox 
cite contempt. 

Though man cannot arrive, at least in this life, at the 
actual scene 1 have described, he can demonstrate it; be 
cause he lias a knowledge of the principles upon which the 
creation is constructed. We know that the greatest works 
can be represented in model, aud that the universe can he 
represented by the same means. The same principles by 
which we measure an inch, or an acre of ground, will meas¬ 
ure to millions in extent. A circle of an inch diameter lias 
the same geometrical properties as a circle that would cir¬ 
cumscribe the universe. The same properties of a triangle 
that will demonstrate upon paper tno course of a ship, wilL 
do it on the ocean; and when applied to what are called 
the heavenly bodies, will ascertain to a minute the time of 
an eclipse, though these bodies are millions of rnileB distant 
from us. This knowledge ia of divine origin ; and it is from 
the Bible of the creation that man has learned it, and not 
from the stupid Bible of the church, that teacheth man 
nothing* 


* The Bible-maker* hare undertaken to give ns, in the first chapter of 
Gcciteii, an Account of tlie creation; aud iu doing this they hare demon* 
atrabed nothing bat their ignorance. They make there to have been three 
days and three nights, evenings and mornings before there was a sun ; when 
It ia the presence cr absence of a sun that la the cause of day and night—and 
what is called hia rising and getting, that of morning aud evening. Besides, 
it is a puerile and pitiful idea, to supple the Almighty to say, “Let there 
be light, - It is the imperative manner of speaking that a conjuror usea, 
when he says to hia caps and balls, Presto, be gone—«nd most probably hai 
been taken from it, ai Hoses and his rod are a conjuror and his wand. 
Longinus calls this expression the sublime; aud by the same Tale the conju¬ 
ror Is flnhlitne too; for the manner of speaking ia upreealvely and grammat- 
laally the same. When authors and critics talk of the sublime, they ue not 
how nearly it borders on the ridiculous. The sublime o* the critics, like 
tome porta uf Edmund Burke's sublime aud beautiful, Ih like & mind-mill just 
vidble in a fog, which imagination might dlitort into a flying mountain, of 
m archangel, or a flock of wild getaa. 
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All tLe knowledge man hae of science and of machinery, 
by the aid of which his existence is rendered comfortable 
upon earth, and without which he would be scarcely dis¬ 
tinguishable in appearance and condition from a common 
animal, comes from the great machine and structure of the 
universe. The constant and unwearied observations of our 
ancestors upon the movements and revolutions of the heav¬ 
enly bodies, in what arc supposed to have been the early 
ages of the world, have brought this knowledge upon earth. 
It is not Moses and the prophets, nor Jesus Christ, nor hiB 
apostles that have done it. The Almighty is the great 
mechanic of the creation; the first philosopher and original 
teacher of all science ;—Let us then learn to reverence our 
master, and let us not forget the labours of our ancestors, 

Had wc, at this day, no knowledge of machinery, and 
were it possible that man could have a view, as 1 have 
before described, of the structure and machinery of the 
universe, he would soon conceiva the idea of constructing 
Borne at least of the mechanical works we now have : and. 
the idea so conceived would progressively advance in prac¬ 
tice. Or could a model of the universe, 6uch as is called 
an orrery, be presented before him and put in motion, his 
mind would arrive at the same idea. Such an object and 
such a subject would, whilst it improved him in knowledge 
useful to himself as a man and a member of society, as well 
as entertaining, afford far better matter for impressing him 
with n knowledge of, and a belief in the Creator, and of tha 
reverence and gratitude that man owes to him, than tho 
Stupid texts of the Bible and of the Testament, from which, 
be the talents of the preacher what they may, ouly stapld 
Berm one can be preached. If man must preach, let him 
preach something that is edifying, and from texts that aro 
known to be true. 

The Bible of the creation is inexhaustible in texts. 
Every part of science, whether connected with the geome¬ 
try of the universe, with the systems of animal and vegeta¬ 
ble life, or with the properties of inanimate matter, is a text 
os well for devotion as for philosophy—for gratitude for 
human improvement It will perhaps be said, tbat if such 
a revolution in the system of religion takes place, every 
preacher ought to he a philosopher.—Afori certainly ; and 
©very house of devotion a school of science. 

It baa been by wandering from the immutable laws of 
and the right use of reason, and setting up an in- 
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Tented thing called revealed religion, that bo many wild 
and blasphemous conceits have been formed or the Al¬ 
mighty. The Jewe have made him the assassin of the 
1 mman species, to mate room for tho religion of the Jews. 
The Christians have made him the murderer of himself, 
and the founder of a.new religion, to supersede and expel 
the Jewish religion. And to find pretence and admission 
for these things, they must have supposed his power and 
bis wisdom imperfect, or his will changeable; and the 
chtuigeableness of the will is the imperfection of the judg¬ 
ment. The philosopher knows that the laws of the Creator 
have never changed with respect either to the principles 
of science, or the properties of matter. Why, tnen. ia it 
supposed they have changed with respect to man ? 

I here close the subject. I have shown iu all the fore¬ 
going parts of this work that the Bible and Testament are 
impositions and forgeries; and I leave the evidence I have 
produced in proof of it to be refuted, if any one can do it; 
and I leave the ideas that are suggested in the conclusion 
of the work to rest on the mind ol the reader; certain as I 
am, that when opinions are free, wither in matters of gov¬ 
ernment or religiop truth wil* (mally and powerfully 
prevail. 
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PREFACE. 


to THE MINISTERS AND PREACHERS OF ALL DENOMINA¬ 
TIONS OF RELIGION. 

It is the duty of every man, as far as his ability extends, 
to detect and expose delusion and error. Eut nature lias not 
given to every one a talent for the purpose; and among 
those to whom sack a talent is given, there is often a want 
of disposition or of courage to do it. 

The world, or more properly speaking, that small part of 
it called Christendom, or the Christian World, has been 
amused for more than a thousand years with accounts of 
Prophecies in the Old Testament, about the coming of the 
person called Jeaus Christ, and thousands of sermons 
have been preached, and volumes written, to make man 
believe it. 

In the following treatise I have examined all the passages 
in the New Testament, quoted from the Old, and called 
prophecies concerning Jeans Christ, and I find no such thirty 
as a prophecy of any such person, and I deny there are any. 
The passages all relate to circumstances the Jewish nation 
was in at the time they were written or spoken, and not tc 
any thing that was or was not to happen in the world several 
hundred years afterwards; and I have shown what the circum-. 
etancee were, to which the passages apply or refer. 1 have 
given chapter and verse for every thing I have said, and 

IN 
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have not gone out of the boots of the Old and New Testa¬ 
ment for evidence that the passages are not prophecies of the 
person called Jesus Christ. 

The prejudice of unfounded belief often degenerates into 
the prejudice of custom, and becomes, at last, rank hypocrisy. 
"When men, from custom or fashion, or any worldly motive, 
profess or pretend to believe what they do not believe, nor 
can give any reason for believing, they unship the helm of 
their morality, and being no longer honest to their own minds, 
they feel no moral difficulty in being unjust to others. It is 
from the influence of this vice, hypocrisy, that we see so 
many Church and Meeting-going professors and pretenders 
to religion, so full of trick and deceit in their dealings, and 
bo loose in the performance of their engagements, that they 
are not to be trusted further than the laws of the country will 
bind them. Morality has no hold on their minds, no restraint 
on their actions. 

One set of preaeherB ruako salvation to*consist in believ¬ 
ing. They tell their congregations, that if they believe in 
CkriBt, their sins Bhall be forgiven. This, in.the first place, 
is an encouragement to sin, in a similar manner as when a 
prodigal young fellow is told hie father will pay all his debts, 
he runs into debt the faster, and beooineB more extravagant: 
Daddy, aaya he, pays all, and on he goes. Just so in the 
other case, Christ pays dtt> and on goes the sinner. 

In the next place, the doctrine these men preach is not 
true. The Hew Testament reBts itself for credulity and testi¬ 
mony on what are called prophecies in the Old Testament* 
of the person called Jesus Christ; and if there are no Buch 
things as prophecies of any such person in the Old Testament, 
the New Testament is a forgery of the councils of Nice and 
Laodicea, and the faith founded thereon, delusion and false¬ 
hood.* 

* The councils of Nice and Laodicea were held about 360 yean alter the 
Ume of Christ is &Aid to bare lived; and the book* that now compose the New 
Testament, were then voted for by tk*s and nayb, as we now vote a law. A 
great many that were offered had a majority of nay*, and were mjocted. This 
Is the way tbn New Testament came Into being. 
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Another set of preachers tell their congregations that God 
predestinated and selected from all eternity, a certain number 
to be saved, and a certain number to be damned eternally. 
If this were true, the day of Judgment is past : their preach¬ 
ing is in vain, and they had better work at BOme useful 
calling for their livelihood. 

Xliis doctrine, also, like the former, hath a direct tendency 
to demoralize mankind. Gan a bad man. be reformed b y 
telling him, that if he is one of those who was decreed to be 
damned before he was born, his reformation will do him no 
good; and if he was decreed to be saved, he will be saved 
whether he believes it or not; for this iB the result of the 
doctrine. Such preaching, and such preachers, do injury to 
the moral world. They had better be at the plough. 

As in my political works my motive and object have been 
to give man an elevated, sense of hi6 own character, and. free 
him from the slavish and superstitious absurdity of monarchy 
and hereditary government, so in my publications on reli- 
giouB subjects my endeavors have been directed to bring 
man to a right use of the reason that God has given him ; 
to impress on him the great principles of divine morality, 
justice, mercy, and a benevolent disposition to all men, and 
to all creatureB, and to inspire in him a spirit of trust, confi¬ 
dence and-consolation in his Creator, unshackled by the 
fables of books pretending to be the word of God . 

Thomas Pahte. 
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[This work was first published by Mr. Paine, at New- 
York, in 1807, and was the last of Mb writings, edited by 
himsBlf. It is evidently extracted from Ms answer to the 
bishop of Llandaff, or from his third part of the Age of 
Reason, both of which, it appears by Ms will, he left in 
manuscript. The term, “ The Bishop > occurs in this exami¬ 
nation six times without designating what bishop is meant. 
Of all the replies to Ms second part of the Age of Reason, 
that of bishop Watson was the only one to which he paid 
particular attention; and he is, no doubt, the person here 
alluded to. Bishop Watson’s apology for the Bible had been 
published some years beforoMr. P. left France, and the latter 
composed his answer to it, and also his third part of the Age 
of Reason, while in that country. 

When Mr. Paine arrived in America, and found that 
liberal opinions on religion were in disrepute, through the 
influence of hypocrisy and superstition, he declined publish¬ 
ing the entire of thBworks which ho had prepared; observ¬ 
ing that ** An author might lose the credit he had acquired 
by writing too much.” He however gave to the public the 
examination before us, in a pamphlet form. But the apathy 
which appeared to prevail at that time in regard to religions 

inquiry, fully determined Mm to discontinue the publication 

uo 
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of his theological writings. In this case, taking only a por¬ 
tion of one of the works before mentioned, lie chose a title 
adapted to the particular part selected.] 

The passages called Prophecies of, or concerning, Jesus 
Christ, in the Old Testament, may be classed under the two 
following heads:— 

First those referred to in the four books of the New Testa¬ 
ment, called the four Evangelists, Matthew, Mark, Luke, and 
John. 

Secondly, those which translators and commentators have, 
of their own imagination, erected into prophecies, and dubbed 
with that title at the head of the several chapters of the 
Old Testament. Of these it is scarcely worth while to waste 
time, ink and paper upon; I ehall. therefore, confine my- 
Belf chiefly to those referred to in the aforesaid four books 
of the New Testament. If I show that these are not prophe¬ 
cies of the person called Jostib Christ, nor have reference to 
any such person, it will be perfectly needless to combat those 
which translators, or the Church, have invented, and for 
which they had no other authority than their own imagi¬ 
nation. 

I begin with the book called the Gospel according to St. 
Matthew. 

In the first chap, ver, 18, it is said, ** Now the birth of Jesus 
Christ was in this wise / when his Mother Mary was espoused 
to Joseph , before they came together 6ue was found with 
CHILD BY THE HOLY GHOST.”— Tllis IS going a little tOO fflflt J 
because to make this verse agree with the next it should have 
said no more than that- she was found with child j for the 
next verse says, “ Then Joseph her husband being a just 
man, and not willing to make her a public example, was 
minded to put her away privily.” —Consequently Joseph 
had found out no more than that she was with child, and he 
knew it was not by himself. 

V. 20. a And while he thought of these things , (that is, 
whether he should put her away privily, or make a public 
example of her) behold the Angel of the Lord appeared to him 
Cf a dream (that is, Joseph dreamed that an angel appeared 
unto him) saying, Joseph , thou son of David, fear not to take 
unto thee Mary thy wife, for that which is conceived in her is 
f the Holy Ghost. And she shall bring forth a son and call 
his name Jesus ; for he shall save his people from their sins.” 

Now, without entering intc any discussion upon the 
merits or dements of the account here given, it ia proper to 
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observe) that it has no higher authority than that of a 
dream; for it is impossible for a man to behold any thing 
in a dream) but that which he dreams of. I ask not, there¬ 
fore, whether JoBepk (if there was such a man) had such a 
dream or not; because admitting he had, it provcB nothing. 
So wonderful and rational is the faculty of the mind in 
dreams, that it acts the part of all the characters its imagi* 
nation creates, and what it thinks it hears from any of 
them, is no other than what the roving rapidity of its own 
imagination invents. It is, therefore, nothing to me what 
Joseph dreamed of; whether of the fidelity or infidelity of 
his wife.—I pay no regard to my own dreams, and I should 
be weak indeed to put faith in the dreams of another. 

The verses that follow those I have quoted, arc the words 
of the writer of the book of Matthew. tc Now, (aayB he,) 
all this (that is, all this dreaming and this pregnancy) was 
done that it might he fulfilled which, was spoken of the Lord 
by the Prophet , saying } 

a Behold a virgin shall be with child) and shall bring 
forth a SOU) and they shall call his name Emanuel) which 
being interpreted , is, God with usP 

This passage isinlBaiah, chap, vii, ver. 14, and the writer 
of the book ofMattliew endeavours to make his readers believe 
that thiB passage is a prophecy of the person called Jesus 
Christ. It is no such thing—and I go to show it is not. 
But it is first necessary that I explain the occasion of thc?c 
words being spoken by Isaiah; the reader will then easily 
perceive, that so far from their being a prophecy of Jesus 
Christ, they have not the least reference to such a person, or 
any thin" that could happen in the time that Chnst is 6aid 
to nave nved“which was about seven hundred years after 
the time of Isaiah. The case is this: 

On the death of Solomon the Jewish nation aplft into two 
monarchies: one called the kingdom of Judah, the capital 
of which was Jerusalem: the other the kingdom of Israel, 
the capital of which was Samaria. 'The kingdom of Judah 
followed the line of David, and the kingdom of Israel that 
of Saul; and these two rival monarchies frequently carried 
on fierce wars against each other. 

At the time Ahaz was king of Judah, which was in the 
time of Isaiah. Pokah was king of Israel; and Pekuh joined 
himself to Kozin, king of Syria, to make war against Aliaz, 
king of Judah ; and these two kings marched a confederat¬ 
ed and powerful army against Jerusalem. 4 Ahaz and his 
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people became alarmed at tlie danger, and Ci their hearts wers 
moved as the trees of the wood are moved with tlie imnd.P 
Isaiah, cliap. vii. Ter. 3- 

In this perilous situation of things, Isaiah addressed Min 
self to Ahaz, and assures him, in the name of the Lord, (the 
cant phrase of all the prophets) that these two kings should 
not succeed against him; ahd, to assure him that thiashould 
he the case, (the case was however directly contrary*) tells 
Aliaz to ask a sign of the Lord. This Ahaz declined doing, 
giving as a reason, that he wouJd not tempt the lord; upon 
wMch Isaiah, who pretends, to he sent from God, says, ver. 
Id, if Therefore the Lord himself shall give yon a sign, be¬ 
hold a virgin shall conceive and hear a son —Batter and 
honey shall he eat, that he may know to refuse the evil and 
choose the good—For before the child shall know to refuse 
the evil ana choose the good, the land which thon abhorrest 
shall be forsaken of both her kings”—meaning the king 
of Israel and the king of Syria, who were marching against 
him. 

Here then is the sign, which was to be the birth of a child, 
and that child a son; arid here also is the time limited for 
the accomplishment of the sign, namely, before the child 
should know to refuse the evil and choose the good. 

The thing, therefore, to be a sign of Buccess to Ahaz, must 
be something that would take .place before the event of the 
battle then pending between him and the two kings could bo 
known. A thing to he a sign must precede the thing signi¬ 
fied. The sign of rain muEt be before the Tain. 

It would have been mockery and insulting nonsense for 
Isaiah to have assured Ah az as a sign, that these two kings 
should not prevail against him : that a child should be born 
seven hundred years after he was dead; and that before the 
child so bom should know to refuse the evil and choose tho 
good, he, Ahaz, should be delivered from the danger he waB 
then immediately threatened with 


* Chron. chip. xxviiL Ter. 1st. Ahaz was twenty years eld whim he began to 
reign y and he reigned sixteen year* in Jerusalem^ hut he did not tha£ which was 
right in the eight of the Lord, —5. Wherefore the Lord hi* God delivered 
him into the hand of the king of Byria y and they emote him l and carried away 
a great multitude of them captive and brought them to Damascus; anti he was 
also delivered into the hand of the king of leroe^ who smote him with a great 
slaughter. 

Ver, G* And Pehah (king of Israel) slew in Judah an hundred and twenty 
ihuusandin one day.— ver* 6. And the children of Israel carried away captive 
0 / their brethren -wMundrfd thousand women l johj, and daughters. 
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Fut the case is, that the child of which Isaiah speaks was 
Ms own child, with which his wife or his mistress was then 
pregnant j for he says in. the next chapter, v. 2, “ And 1 
took unto me faithfid 'witnesses to record f Uriah the priest, 
and Zechariah the son of Jeberechiah / and I went unto the 
‘prophetess, and she conceived and bare a son ’ n and he says, 
at vor. 18 of the same chapter, u Behold I and the children 
whom the Lord hath given me are for signs and forwonders 
in Israel” 

It may not he improper hero to observe, that the word 
translated a virgin m Isaiah, does not signify a virgin in 
Hebrew, but merely a youm woman. The tense also is 
falsified in the translation, Levi gives the Hebrew text of 
the 14th ver. of the 7th chap, of Isaiah, and the translation 
in English with it—“ Behold a young woman is with child 
and beareth a son” Tho expression, says he, is in the pre¬ 
sent tense, ThiB translation agrees with the other circum¬ 
stances, related of tho birth of this child, which was to he a 
sign to Ahaz. But as tho true translation could not have 
been imposed upon the world as a prophecy of a child to be 
born seven hundred years afterwards, the Christian transla¬ 
tors have falsified the original: and instead of making 
Isaiah to say, behold a young woman is with child and beareth 
a son—they make him to say, behold a virgin shall conceive 
and bear a son. It is, however, only necessary for a person 
to read tho 7th and 8th chapters of Isaiah, and he will be 
convinced that the passage in question is no prophecy of tho 
person called Josus Christ. I pass on to the second passage 
quoted from, the Old Testament by the Hew, aa a prophecy 
of Jesus Christ. 

Matthew, chap. ii. ver, 1. u How when Jogus was born 
in Bethlehem ot Judah, in the days of Herod the kingj 
behold there came wise men from the east to Jerusalem— 
saying, where is he that ib horn king of the Jews ? for we 
have seen his star in the east, and ore come to worship him. 
When Herod, the king, heard these things, he was troubled, 
and all Jerusalem with him—and when he had gathered alJ 
the chief priets and scribes of the people together, he de¬ 
manded ot them where Christ should be bom—and tlwy 
said unto him in Bethlehem, in the land of Judea: for thus 
it is written by the prophet— and thou Bethlehem^ in the 
land of Judea , art not the least among the Princes of 
Judea, for out of thee shall come a Governor that shall rule 
my people Israel.” This passage is in Hlcalijchap. 5. ver. 2* 
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I pass ovor the absurdity of 0ecin" and foil jwing a star ia 
the day-time, as a man would a Will with the wi&p y or a 
candle and lantern at night j and also that of seeing it in 
the east, when themselves came from the east; for could 
such a thing he seen at all to serve them for a guide, it must 
be in the west to them. I confine myself solely to the pas¬ 
sage called a prophecy of Jesus Christ. 

The book of Micah, in the passage above quoted, chap. v. 
ver. 2, is speaking of some person without, mentioning his 
name from whom some £reat achievements were expected * 
but the description he gives of this person at the 5tn verse, 
proves evidently that it is not Jesus Christ, for he saya at 
the 5th ver. “ and this man shall be the peace when the 
Assyrian shall come into our land, and when he shall tread 
in our palaces, then shall we raise up war against him (that 
is, against the Assyrian) seven shepherds and eight principal 
men—v. 6. And they shall waste the land of Assyria with 
the sword, and the land of Nimrod on the entrance thereof: 
tlius shall He (the person spoken of at the head of the 
second verse) deliver us from the Assyrian when he comcth 
into our land, and when he treadetli within our borders.” 


This is so evidently descriptive of a military chief, that it 
cannot be applied to Christ without outraging the character 
they pretend to give us of him. Besides which, the circum¬ 
stance of the times here spoken of, and those of the times 
in which Christ is said to have lived, are in contradiction to 
each other. It was the Homans, and not the Assyrians, 
that had conquered and were in the land of Judea, and trod 
in their palaces when Christ was boro, and when he died, 
and bo far from his driving them out, it waa they who signed 
the warrant for hie execution, and he suffered under it. 

Having thus shown that this is no prophecy of Jesus 
Christ, I pass on to the third passage quoted from the Old 
Testament by the New, os a prophecy of him. 

This, like the first I have spoken of, is introduced bv a 
dream. Joseph dreanieth another dream, and di'eameth that 
he seeth another angel. The account begins at the 13th v. 
of 2d chap, of Matthew. 

“ The angel of the Lord appeared to Joseph in a dream, 
saying, Arise and take the young child and his mother and 
flee into Egypt, and be thou there until 1 brings thee word: 
Tor Herod will seek the life of the young child to destroy 
him. 'When he arose he took the young child and UU mother 
by night and departed into Egypt—and was there until tuc 
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death of Herod, that it mighfrbe fulfilled which was spozen 
of the Lord by the prophet, saying, Out of Egypt I have 
called my son.” 

This passage is in the hook of Hosea, chap. xi. ver. 1. 
The words are, “ When Israel was a child then T loved him 
and called my son out of Egypt —As they called them, bo 
they went from them, they sacrificed unto Balaam and 
burnt incense to graven images.” 

This passage, falsely called a prophecy of Christ, refers to 
the children of Israel coming out of Egypt in the time of 
Pharaoh, and to the idolatry they committed afterwards. 
To make it apply to Jceua Christ, he must then be the per¬ 
son. who sacrificed unto BoaLam and burnt incense to graven 
images, for the person called out of Egypt by the collective 
name, Israel, and the persons committing this idolatry, are 
the same persons, or the descendants from them. This, 
then, can be no prophecy of Jesus Christ, unless they are 
willing to make an idolater of him. I pass on to the fourth 
passage, called, a prophecy by the writer of the book of 
Matthew. 

This is introduced by a story told by nobody but himself, 
and scarcely believed by any body, of the slaughter of all 
the childreu under two years old, by the command of Herod. 
A thing which it is not probable should be done by Herod, 
as he only held an office tinder the Homan government, to 
which appeals could always be had, as we see in the case of 
Paul. 

Matthew, however, having made or told his story, says, 
chap. ii. t. 17.—“ Then waB fulfilled that which waa spoken 
hy Jeromiah, tho prophet, saying ,—In Ramah was there a 
voice heard, lamentation, weeping and great mourning ; 
Rachel weeping for her children , and would not be com¬ 
fort e A because they were not.” 

This passage is in Jeremiah, chap. xxxi. ver. 15, and thift 
verse, when separated from the verses before and after it, 
and which explains its application, might, with equal pren 
priety, be applied to every case of wars, sieges and other 
violences, Hu<m as the Christians themselves have often done 
to the Jews, where mothers have lamented tho loss of their 
children. There ie nothing in the verse, taken singly, that 
designates or points out any particular application of it, 
otherwise than it points to boiuc circumstances which, at the 
time of writing it, had already happened, and not to a thing 
yet to happen for the vnr?e i? in the prefer or past tense. 
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I go to explain tlic case an d.. show the application of the 
verse. 

Jeremiah lived in the time that Nebuchadnezzar besieged, 
toot, plundered, and destroyed Jerusalem, and led the Jews 
captive to Babylon. He carried his violence against the 
Jews to every extreme. He slew the sans of king Zcdeklah 
before his face, he then put out the eyes of Zcdckiah, and 
kept him in prison till the day of his death. 

It is of this time of sorrow and suffering to the Jews that 
Jeremiah is speaking. Their temple was destroyed, their 
land desolated, their nation and government entirely broken 
up, and themselves, men, women and children, carried into 
captivity. They had too many soitowb of their own, imme¬ 
diately before their eyes, to permit them, or any of their 
chiefs, to be employing themselves on things that might, or 
might not, happen in the world seven hundred years after 
wards. 

It is, as already observed, of this time of sorrow and suffer¬ 
ing to the Jews that Jeremiah is speaking in the verse in 
question. Iu the two next verses, the lGth and ITth, he en¬ 
deavors to console the sufferings by giving them hopes, and, 
according to the fashion of speaking in those days, assur¬ 
ances from the Lordj that their sufferings should have an 
end, and that their children should return again to their own 
children . But I leave the verses to speak for themselves, 
and the Old Testament to testify against the New. 

Jeremiah, chap. xxxi. ver. 15.—'“Thus saith the Lord, a 
voice was heard in Ramah fit is in the preter tense) lamen¬ 
tation and bitter weeping: Rachael weeping for her children 
because they were not.” 

Verse 16.—“Thus saith the lord, refrain thy voice from 
weeping, and thine eyes from tears; for thy work shall be 
rewarded, said the Lord, and they shall come again from 
the land of the enemy” 

Verse IT .™' li And there is hope in thine end, saith the 
Lord, that thy children %hall come again to their own bor* 
dei'” 

By what strange ignorance or imposition is it, that the 
children of which Jeremiah speaks, (meaning tho people of 
the Jewish nation, scripturally called children of Israel , and 
not mere infanta under two years old,) and who were to re¬ 
turn again from the land of the enemy, and come again into 
their own borders, can mean Che children that Matthew 
maktfi Herod to slaughter ? Could those return again from 
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the laid of tlie enemy, or 1 iow can the land of the enemy ba 
applied to them 2 Could they conic again to their own her 
dirrs 1 Good heavens 1 How has the world bocn imposed 
i)i>on by Testament-makers, priestcraft, and pretended pro¬ 
phecies, I pass on to the tiitli passage called a prophecy ot 
Jesne Christ. 

This, like two of the former, is introduced by dream. 
Joseph dreamed another dream, and dreameth or another 
Amgel. And Matthew is again the historian of the dream 
and the dreamer. If it were asked liow Matthew cou*d 
know what Joseph dreamed, neither the Bishop nor ah tnu 
Church could answer the question. Perhaps it way Matthew 
that dreamed, and not Joseph; that is, Joseph dreamed by 
proxy, iu Matthew's brain, aB they tell us Daniel dreamed 
tor N ebuchadnezzar. But he this as it may, I go on with 
my subject. 

The account of this dream is in Matthew, chap. ii. ver. 
19.—“But when Herod way dead, behold an angel of the 
Lord appeared in a dream to Joseph in Egypt—Saying, arise, 
and take the young child and its mother and go into the 
land of Israel, lor they are dead which sought the young 
child’s life—and he arose and took the young child and his 
mother and came into the land of Israel. But when he 


heard that Archelaue did reign in Judea in the room of his 
father Herod, he w as afraid to go thither. Notwithstanding 
being warned of God in a dream (here is another dream) ho 
turned aside into the parts of Galilee; and he came and 
dwelt iu a city called Nazareth, that it might he fulfilled 
which woe spoken hy the prophets—He shall he caued a 
Nazarine 


Here is good circumstantial evidence that Matthew 
dreamed, for there is no such passage in all the Old Testa¬ 
ment; and I invite the bishop and all the priests in Christen¬ 
dom, including those of America, to produce it. I pass on 
to tnc sixth passage, called a prophecy of Jesus Christ. 

This, as Swift yayy on another occasion, is lugged in head 
and shoulders: it need only to be seen in order to he hooted 
as a forced and far-fetched piece of imposition. 

Matthew, chop. iv. v. 12. a Now when Jesus heard that 
John was cast into prison, he departed into Galilee—and 
leaving Nazareth, lie came and dwelt in Capernaum, which 
is upon the sea coast, in the borders of Zebu Ion and Neph- 
thalnn-^-That it might be fulfilled which was spoken by 
Esaias (Isaiah) tbe prophet, saying, The land of Zebulon ana 
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the land of Nepthalim, by the way of the sea } beyond Jor- 
dan, in Galilee of the Gentile#—the people which sat in 
darkness saw great light , and to them which sat in the region 
and shadow of death , light is springing upon them ” 

I wonder Matthew has not made the cris-cross-row, or tho 
ehrigt- cto 33-row (I know not how the priests Bpell it) into a 
prophecy. He might as well have done this as cutoutthceo 
unconnected and lmdescriptive sentences from the place they 
stand in and dubbed them with that titlo 

The words, however, are in Isaiah, chap. ix. verse 1, 2, as 
follows:— 

“ Nevertheless the dimness shad not be such as was in her 
vexation, when at the first he lightly afflicted the land 
Zebidon and the land of Nephtholi , and afterwards did more 
grievously ajjtict her by the way of the Sect, beyond, Jordan in 
Galilee of the nations 

All this relates to two circumstances that had already hap¬ 
pened, at the time these words in Isaiah were written. The 
one, where the land of Zebulon and Ncphthali had been 
lightly afflicted, and afterwards more grievously by the way 
of the sea. 

But observe, reader, how Matthew has falsified the text. 
He begins his quotation at a part of the verse where there 
is not so much as a comma, and thereby cuts off everything 
that relates to tho ft rat- affliction. He then leaves out all that 
relates to the second affliction, and bv this means leaves out 
every thing that makes the verse intelligible, and reduces it 
to a senseless skeleton of names of towns. 

To bring tliia imposition of Matthew clearly and immedi¬ 
ately before the eye of the reader, I will repeat the verse, 
and put between crotchets the words he has left out, and 
put in Italics those he has preserved. 

[Nevertheless the dimness shall not be such as was in her 
vexation when at the first he lightly afflicted] the land of 
Zebulon and the land of JJephthali^ [and did afterwards more 
grievously afflict lier] by the way of the sea beyond Jordan in 
Galilee of the nations . 

What gross imposition is it to gut, as the phrase is, a verse 
in this manner, render it perfectly senseless, and then puff it 
off on a credulous world as a prophecy. I proceed to the 
next verse. 

Ver. 2. t£ The people that walked in darkness have seen a 
great light: they that dwell in the land of the shadow of 

n rj j h* 

death, upon them hath the light shined, 1 * All this isdiistor- 
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ical, and not in the least prophetical. The whole is in the 
preter tense : it speakB of things that had Jem accomplished 
at the time the words were written, and not of things to be 
accomplished afterwardB. 

Ab then the passage is in no possible sense prophetical, 
nor intended to Be so, and that to attempt to make it so, is 
not only' to falsify the original, hut to commit a criminal 
imposition; it is matter of no concern to us, otherwise than 
as curiosity, to know who the people were of which the pas¬ 
sage speaks, that sat in darkness, and what the light was 
that shined in upon them. 

If we look into the preceding chapter, the 8th, of which 
the 9th is only a continuation, we shall find the writer speak* 
ing, at the 19th verse, of “ witches, and wizards who peep 
about and mutter and of people who made application to 
them; and he preaches and exhorts them against this dark¬ 
some practice. It is of thiH people, and of this darksome 
practice, or walking in darkness, that lie is speaking at the 
2d verse of the 9th chapter; and with respect to the light 
that had shined in upon them, it refers entirely to his own 
ministry, and to the boldness of it, which opposed itself to 
that of the witches and wizards who peeped about and mut¬ 
tered. 

Isaiah is, upon the whole, a wild disorderly writer, pre¬ 
serving in general no clear chain of perception in the 
arrangement of hiB ideas, and consequently producing no 
defined conclusions from them. It is the wildness of Ida 
style, the confusion of his ideas, and the ranting metaphors 
he employs, that have afforded so many opportunities to 
priestcraft in some cases, and to superstition in others, to 
impose those defects upon the world as prophecies of Jesus 
Christ. Finding no direct meaning in them, and not know¬ 
ing what to make of them, and supposing at the same time 
they were intended to have a meaning, they supplied the 
defect by inventing a meaning of their own, and called it 
his. I nave, however, in this place done Isaiah the justice 
to rescue him from the claws of Matthew, who has tom him 
unmercifully to pieces ; and from the imposition or Ignorance 
of priests and comment a tors, by letting Isaiah speak for 
himself. 

If the words walking in darkness, and light breaking in, 
could in any case be applied prophetically, which they can¬ 
not he, they would better apply to the times we now live in 
than to any nthcr. The world has “ walked in darkness n 
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lor eighteen hundred years, both as to religion and govern¬ 
ment, and it is only since the American devolution began 
that light has broken in. The belief of one God , whose 
attributes are revealed to us in the book or scripture of the 
creation, which no human hand can. counterfeit or falsify, 
and not in the written or printed book which, as Matthew 
has shown, can be altered or falsified by ignorance or design, 
is now making its way among us; and as to government, 
the light is already gone forth , and whilst men ought to be 
careful not to be blinded by the excess of it, as at a certain 
time in France, when every tiling was -Robespierre an violence, 
they ought to reverence, and even to adore it, with all the 
firmness and perseverance that true wisdom can inspire. 

I pass on to the seventh passage, called a prophecy of 
Jesus Christ. 

Matthew, chap. viii. vcr. 16. u When, the everting was 
come, they brought unto him (Jesus) many that were pos¬ 
sessed with devils, and he cast out the spirit with hi& word, 
and healed all that were sick.—That it might be fulfilled 
wliicli was spoken by Esaias (Isaiah) the prophet, saying, 
himself took our infirmities ^ and bare our sicknesses. 

This affair of people being possessed by devils, and ol 
casting them out, was the fable of the day when the books 
of the New Testament were written. It had not existence 
at any other time. The books of the Old Testament men¬ 
tion no such thing; the people of the present day know of 
no such thing; nor does the history of any people or country 
speak of such a thing. It starts upon us all at once in the 
book of Matthew, and is altogether an invention of the New 
Testament-makera and the Christa an church. The book of 
Matthew is the first book where the word Devil is mentioned."* 
We read in some of the books of the Old Testament of 
things called familiar spirits, the supposed companions of 
people called witches and wizards. Tt was no other than 
the trick of pretended conjurors to obtain money from credu¬ 
lous and ignorant people, or the fabricated charge of 
superstitious malignancy against unfortunate and decrepit 
old age. 

But the idea of a familiar spirit, if we can aifix any idea 
to the term, is exceedingly different to that of being pos¬ 
sessed by a devil. In the one case, the supposed familiar 
spirit is a dexterous agent, that comes and goes and doea as 
he 13 bidden; in the other, ho is a turbulent roaring monster, 

* The word dtvil is a personifies lion of (be word t*ii. 
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that tears ana tortures the body into convulsions. Reader, 
whoever thou art, put tliy trust in thy Creator, make use of 
the reason he endowed thee with, and cast from thee all sue' 
fables. 

The passage alluded to by Matthew, for as a quotation it 
is false, ism Isaiah, chap. liii. ver. 4, which ia as follows: 

u Surely he (the person of whom Isaiah is speaking of) 
hath borne our grieiB and carried our sorrows.” It ia in the 
pretcr tense. 

Here is nothing about casting out devils, nor curing of 
fliokncases. The passage, therefore, so far from being a 
prophecy of Christ, is uot even applicable as a circumstance. 

Isaiah, or at least the xvritcr of the book that hears his 
name, employs the whole of this chapter, the 53d, in lament¬ 
ing the sufferings of some deceased persons, of whom he 
speaks very pathetically. It is a monody on the death of a 
friend; hut he mentions not the name of the person, nor gives 
any cirminstance of him by which he can be personally 
knuwn ; and it is this silence, which is evidence of nothing, 
that Matthew has laid hold of to put the name of Christ to 
it; as if the chiefs of the Jews, whose sorrows were then 
great, and the times they lived in big with danger, were 
never thinking about their own affairs, nor the fate of their 
own friends, but were continually running a wild-goose chase 
into futurity. 

To make a monody into a prophecy is an absurdity. The 
characters and circumstances of men, even in different ages 
-of the world, are so much alike, that what is said of one may 
with propriety be said of many; but this fitness does not 
make the passage into a prophecy; and none but an im¬ 
poster or a bigot would call it so. 

Isaiah, in deploring the hard fate and loss of his friend, 
mentions nothing of him but what the human lot of man is 
Bnhject to. All the cases he states of him, his persecutions, 
his imprisonment, his patience in suffering, and liis persever¬ 
ance in principle, are all within the line of nature: they 
belong exclusively to none, and may with justness be said 
of many. But if Jesus Christ waa the person the church 
represents him to be, that which would exclusively apply to 
him, must he something that could not apply to any other 
person; something beyond the line of nature; something 
beyond the lot of mortal man ; and there are no such ox- 

? regions in this chapter, nor any other chapter in the Old 
‘ostainont. 
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It ia no exclusive description 'o say ol a person, as is said 
of the person IsaiaU is Lamenting in this chapter. He was 
oppressed and he was aMicted , yet he opened not his mouth • 
he is brought as a lainb to the slaughter, and as a sheep 
before Ms shearers is dumb, so he opened not his mouth? - 
This may "be said of thoussuidB of persons, who have suffered 
oppressions and unjust death with patience, silence, and per¬ 
fect resignation. 

Grotlus, whom the bishop esteems a most learned man, 
and who certainly was so, supposes that the person of whom 
Isaiah is speaking, Jeremiah. Grotiue is led into this 
opinion, from the agreement there is between the description 
given by Isaiah, and the case of Jeremiah, as stated in the 
book that beam hia name. If Jeremiah was an innocent 
man, and not a traitor in the interest of Nebuchadnezzar, 
when Jerusalem was besieged his case was hard; be was 
accused by his countrymen, was persecuted, oppressed, and 
imprisoned, and he sayB of himself, (see Jeremiah, chap. :h 
ver, ID,) c ‘ But as for me, 1 was like a lamb or an ox that is 
brought to the slaughter” 

I should be inclined to the same opinion with Grotius, had 
Isaiah lived at the time when Jeremiah underwent the 
cruelties of which bespeaks; but Isaiah died about fifty 
years before; and it is of a person of his own time, whose 
case Isaiah is lamenting in the chapter in question, and 
which imposition and bigotry, more than seven bundled 
years afterwards, perverted into a prophecy of a person they 
call Jesus Christ. 

I pass on the eighth passage called a prophecy of JesuB 
Christ. 

Matthew, chap. xii. ver. 14. “Then the Pharisees went 
out and held a council against him, how they might destroy 
him—But when Jesus knew it he withdrew himself; and 
great numbers followed him and he healed them all—and 
he charged them that they should not make him known; 
That it might be fulfilled which was spoken by Ksaias (Isaiah) 
the prophet, saying, 

“Behold my servant whom I have chosen; my beloved 
ia whom my soul is well pleased, I will put my spirit upon 
him, and he shall show judgment to the Gentiles—he snail 
not strive nor cry, neither shall any man hear Ids voice in 
the streets—a bruised reed shall he not break, and smokeing 
flax shall he not quench, till he sends forth judgment untb 
victory—and in Ills name shall the Gentiles trust.” 
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In the firBt place, this passage hath not the least relation 
to the purpose for which it is quoted 
Mat.th'few says, that the Pharisees held a council against 
Jesus to destroy him —-that Jcsua withdrew himself— 
that great numbers followed him—that he healed them 
—ana that he charged them they should not mate him 
known. 

But the passage Matthew has quoted as being fulfilled by 
these circumstances, does Dot so much as apply to any one 
of them. It has nothing to do with the Pharisees hold¬ 
ing a council to destroy Jesus—with his withdrawing 
himself—with great numbers following him—with his beal- 
jng them—nor with hie charging them not to make him 
known. 


The purpose for which the passage is quoted, and the pas¬ 
sage itself, are as remote from each other, as nothing from 
something. But the case is, that people have been so long 
in the habit of reading the books, called the Bible and Tes¬ 
tament, with their eyes shut, and their senses locked up, 
that the moat stupid inconsistencies have passed on them for 
truth, and imposition for prophecy. The all-wise Creator 
has been dishonoured by bemg made the author of fable, and 
the human mind degraded by believing it. 

In this passage as in that last mentioned, the name of the 
person of whom the passage speaks is not given, and we are 
left in the dark respecting him. It is this defect in the his¬ 
tory, that bigotry and imposition have laid hold of, to call it 
prophecy. 

Had Isaiah lived in the time of Cyrus, the passage would 
descriptively apply to him. As king of Persia, his 
authority was great among the Gentiles, and it is of such a 
character the passage speaks; and hia friendship for the 
Jews whom he liberated from captivity, and who might 
then be compared to a bruised reedy was extensive. But 
this description docs not apply to Jesus Christ, who had nc 
authority among the Gentiles ; and as to his own country¬ 
men, figuratively described by the bruised reed, it was they 
who crucified him. Neither can it be Baid of him that lie 


did not cry, and that his voice was not heard in the street. 
As a preacher it was his business to be heard, and wc are 
told that he travelled about the country for that purpose. 
Matthew has given a long sermon, which (if his authority ie 


good, but which is much to be doubted since he imposes so 
xr ncli,) Jesus preached to a multitude upon a mountain, and 
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it would be a ({nibble to Bay that a mountain is not a street, 
since it is a place equally as public. 

The last tctbc in the passage (the 4tL) as it stands in 
iBaiah, and which Matthew has not quoted, flays, “He shall 
not fail noT be discouraged till lie have set Judgment in the 
earth and the isles BhairwaitforLiflla‘w. n This also applies 
to Cyrus. He was not discouraged, he did not fail, he con¬ 
quered all Babylon, liberated the Jews, and established taws. 
But this cannot be Baid of Jesus Christ, who in the passage 
before nu, according to Matthew, withdrew himself for fear 
of the Pharisees, and charged the people that followed him 
not to make it known where he was; and who, according 
to other parte of the Testament, was continually moving 
from place to place to avoid being apprehended.* 

But it is immaterial to ns, at this distance of time, to know 

* In the second pojt of the Age of Reason^ I have shown that the hook as¬ 
cribed to Is nub ]q not Only iDbcellaiieouB an to matter but aj to authorship; 
that there frtg parts in it which could not be written by Isaiah, heciusc they 
speak of things one hunched and fifty years after he wag dead The instance 
I have; given of this, in that work, corresponds with the anhject I nm upon, at 
ha&l a little better than Matthew's introduction <nut hi* quotation. 

I 3 aia.l 1 lived, the latter part of bis life, in the Lime of Uezekiah, and it way 
about ooe hundred and fifty years* from the death of Hezekinb to the final year 
of the reign of Cyrus, when Cyrus published & proclamation, which is given in 
the first chapter of the hook of Ezra* for tlic return of the Jews to Jerusalem, 
It cannot be doubted, at least it ought not flo be doubted, that the Jews would 
feel ao affectionate gratitude for this act of benevoleot Justice, and it is natural 
they would express that gratitude in Che cuplomury styk T bombastlcal and hy¬ 
perbolical os it was, which they used on extraordinary occasions^ and which 
was* and sijLI 1 b in practice witli all the eastern nations. 

The meuoce to which I reFer, and which is given in the second part of the 
Age of Reason, is the last verse of the 44th chapter, and the beginning of the 
46th—io these words: * f TJiat aaith of Oyru*, he id my shepherd and shall prr* 
form all my pleasure : even saying to Jcru&ahyn thou shall he huilt^ and to the 
Templet thy foundation Khali be laid . Thu* caith tht Lord to his anointed^ to 
whose right hand I have holden to *ubduc Tuitions btfore him ; and I wilt 
loose the loins of kingn A to optn before him the two-leaved gatc*i and the gates 
shall not he shut" 

This complementary addreen is in the present tense, which shove that the 
things of which it speaks were in existence at the time of writing it; and oon- 
aequemly that the author must have been at least one hundred and fifty years 
later than Isaiah, and that the book which bear* hie name 13 a compilation. 
The Proverbs called Solomon’s, and the realm* called David's^ are of the same 
kind. The two last verses o( the second book of Chronicles, and tbe three first 
verses of the first chapter of Ezra, are word for word the same ; which show 
that the compilers of the Bihlo mixed the writing* of different authors to¬ 
gether, and put them under some common bead. 

As we have here an instance in the 44th and 45tb chapters of the introduce 
tion of the name of Gyrus into a book to which it cannot belong, it affords good 
ground to conclude, that the pus-sage in the 43d chapter, in which the charac* 
ter of Cyrus Ih given without his name, has been iQtroduoeJ in like manner p 
and that the person there spokt 1 of irf Cyrus, 
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who the person was: it is sufficient for the purpose I am upon, 
that of detecting fraud and falsehood, to know who it 
was not, and to show it was not the person called Jesus 
Christ. 

I pass on to the ninth passage called a prophecy of Jesus 
Christ. 

Matthew, chap. xxi. v. 1. “ And when they drew nigh 

unto Jerusalem, and were come to Bethpage, unto the mount 
of Olives, then Jesus cent two of his disciples, saying unto 
them, go into the village over against you, and straightway 
ve shall find an &bs tied, and a colt with her, loose them and 
bring them unto me—and if any man Bay ought to you, ye 
shall Buy, the Lord hath need of them, and straightway ne 
will send them. 

u All thiB was done that it might be fulfilled which was 
spoken by the prophet, saying, Tell ye the daughter of Si-on, 
behold tky king cometh unto thee me$k y and sitting upon an 
ass, and a colt the foal of an assT 

Poor ass I let it be some consolation amidst all thy suffer- 
ings, that if the heathen world erected a bear into a con¬ 
stellation, the Christian world has elevated thee into a 
prophecy. 

This passage is in Zechariah, ebap. ix. ver. 9, and is one 
of the whims of friend Zechariah to congratulate his country¬ 
men, who weTe then returning from captivity in Babylon, 
and himself with them, to Jerusalem. It has no concern 
with any other subject. It is strange that apostles, priests, 
and cominentatora, never permit, or never suppose, the Jews 
to be speaking of their own affairs, Every thing in the 
Jewish boots is perverted and distorted into meanings never 
intended by the writers. Even the poor ass must not be a 
Jcw-ass hut a Christian-ass. I wonder they did not mate 
an apostle of him, or a bishop, or at least make him Bpeak 
and prophecy. He could have lifted up bis voice as loud as 
any of them. 

Zechariah, in the first chapter of his book., indulges him¬ 
self in several whims on the joy of getting back to Jerusa¬ 
lem. He says at the 8th verse, u I saw by night (Zechariah 
was a sharp-sighted seer) and behold a mflh setting on a rod 
horse, (yes, reader, a red hot'se,) and he stood among the 
myrtle trceB that were in the bottom, and behind him were 
red horses speckled and white?' He says nothing about 
green horses nor blue horses, perhaps because it is difficult 
to distingiuslr green from blue by night, but a Christian cun 
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have no doubt they wore there, because “ faith is the evidence 
of things not seen” 

Zcchariah then introduces an angel among his horses, but 
he d*ws not toll us what colour the angel was of, whether black 
or white, nor whether lie came to buy horses, or only to look 
at them as curiosities- for certainly they were of that kind. 
Be this however as it may, he enters into conversation with 
this angel, on the joyful affair of getting back to Jerusalem, 
and he saith at the 16th verse, “Therefore, thus saith the 
Lord, 1 am returned to Jerusalem with mercieB ; my house 
shall be built in it saith the Lord of hostB, and a line shall 
bo stretched forth upon. Jerusalem.” An expression signi¬ 
fy! ng the rebuilding the city. 

All this, whimsical and imaginary as it is, sufficiently 
proves that it was the entry of the Jews into Jerusalem 
from captivity, and not the entry of Jesus Christ, seven 
hundred years afterwards, that ip the subject upon which 
Zechariali is always speaking. 

As to the expression of riding upon an ass, which com¬ 
mentators represent as a sign of humility in Jesus Christ, 
the case is, he never was so well mounted before. The asses 
of those countries are large and well-projwrtioncd, and were 
anciently the chief of riding animals. Their beasts of 
burden, and winch served also for the conveyance of the 
poor, were camels and dromedaries. We read in Judges, 
chap. x. ver, 4. that “ Jair, (one of the Judges of Israel,! 
had thirty sons that rode on thirty ass-colts, and they had 
thirty cities.” But commentators distort every thing. 

There is besides very reasonable grounds to conclude that 
bis story of Jesus riding publicly into Jerusalem, accompa¬ 
nied, as it is said at the 8tn and 9tli verses, by a great mul¬ 
titude, shouting and rejoicing, and spreading tlieir garments 
by the way, is altogether a story destitute oi truth. 

In the last passage called a prophecy that I examined, 
Jesus is represented as withdrawing, that is, running away, 
and concealing himself for fear of being apprehended, and 
charging the people that were with him not to make him 
known. No new circumstance had arisen in the interim to 
change his condition for the better; yet here he is repre¬ 
sented as making his public entry into the same city from 
which he had fled for safety. The two cases contradict oach 
other so much, that if both are not false, one of them at 
t.east can scarcely be true. For my own part, I do not 
beliuve there is one word of historical truth in the whole 
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nook. 1 look upon it at best to be a romance: the princi¬ 
pal porBonage of which is an imaginary or allegorical char¬ 
acter founded upon some talc, ana in which the moral is in 
many parts good, and the narrative part very badly and 
blunderingly written, 

I pass on to the tenth passage, called a prophecy of Jesus 
Christ. 

Matthew, chap. xxvi. ver, 51. “ And behold one of them 
wilier, was with Jesus (meaning Peter) stretched ont his 
hand, and drew his Bword, and struck a servant of the high 
priest, and smote off his oar. Then Baid Jesus unto him; 
Put up again thy sword into its place, for all they that take 
the sword shall perish with the sword. Thinkest thou that 
I cannot now pray to my Father, and he shall presently give 
mo more than twelve legions of angels. Put how then Snail 
the scriptures be fulfilled that thus it must be. In that same 
hour Joans said to the multitudes, aro yo corao out as against 
a thief, with Bword & and with staves for to take me ? I sat 
daily with you teaching in the temple, and ye laid no hold 
on mo. But all this was done that the scriptures of the pro¬ 
phets might be fulfilled,” 

This loose and general manner of speaking, admits neither 
of detection nor of proof. Here is no quotation given, nor 
the name of any Bible author montioned, to which reference 
can be had. 

There arc, however, some high improbabilities against the 
truth of the account. 

First—It is not probable that the Jows, who wore then a 
conquered people, and under subjection to the Romana, 
should be permitted to w&ar swords. 

Secondly—If Peter had attacked the servant of the high 
priest and cut off his ear, he would have been immediately 
taken up by the guard that took up hie master and sent to 
prison with him. 

Thirdly—What sort of disciples and preaching apostles 
in ist those of Christ have beon that wore swords # 

, Fourthly—This scene is represented to have taken place 
the same cvoniug of what is callod the Lord’s supper, which 
makes, according to the ceremony of it, the inconsistency of 
wearing swords the greater. 

I pass on to the eleventh passage called a prophecy of 
Jesus Christ. 

Matthew, chap. ximi. ver. 3. il Then Judas which had 
betraved liim, when he saw that he was condemned, repented 

e* 
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himself, and brought again the thirty pieces of silver to the 
chief priests and elders, saying, I have sinned in that 1 have 
betrayed the innocent blood. And they said, what is that 
to ns, see thou to that. And ho cast down the thirty pieces 
of silver, and departed, and went and hanged himself—And 
the chief priests took the silver pieces and said, it is not 
lawful to put them into the treasury, because it is the price 
of blood—And they took counsel and bought with them 
the potter’s field toDury Btrangers in—Wherefore that field 
is called the field of blood nnto this day. Then was fulfilled 
that which was spoken by Jeremiah the prophet, sapping. 
And they took the thirty pieces of silver, the price of him 
that was valued, whom thoy of the children of Israel did 
value, and gave them to the potter’s field, as the Lord 
appointed mo.” 

ThiB is a most barefaced piece of imposition. The pas* 
sage in Jeremiah which speaks of the purchase of a field, 
has no more to do with the case to which Matthew applies 
it, than it has to do with the purchase of lands in America. 
I will recite the whole passage: 

Jeremiah, chap, xxxii, v. 6. “ And Jeremiah said, the 

word of the Lord came unto me, saying—Behold Han amid, 
the son of Shallum thine uncle, shall come unto thee, say¬ 
ing, buy thee my field that is in Anathoth, for the right of 
redemption ie thine to buy it—So Hanainiel mine unci o ’b 
son came to me in the court of the prison, according to the 
word of the Lord, and said unto me, buy my field I pray 
thee that is in Anathoth, which ie in the country of Benja¬ 
min, for the right of inheritance is thine, and the redemp¬ 
tion 16 thine ; buy it for thyself. Then I knew this was the 
word of the Lord—And 1 bought the field of Hanamiel 
mine uncle's son, that was in Anathoth, and weighed him the 
money, even seventeen shekels of silver—and I subscribed 
the evidence and sealed it, and took witnesses and weighed 
him the money in balances. So I took the evidence of the 
purchase, both that which was sealed according to the law 
and custom, and that which was open—and I gave the evi¬ 
dence of the purchase unto Baruch, the son of Neriah, the 
son of Maasaeiath, in the sight of Han ami el mine uncle’s 
son, and in the presence of the witnesses that subscribed, 
before all the Jews that sat in the court of the prison—and 
[ charged Baruch before them, saying, Thna saith the Lord 
of hosts, the God of Israel, Take these evidences, this evi* 
dance of the purchase both which rs sealed, and this evidence 
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which is open, and put them in an earthen vessel, that they 
may continue many days—for thus saith the Lord of hosts, 
the God of Israel, houses, and fields, and vineyards, shall he 
possessed again in this land.” 

I forbear making any remark on this abominable imjposh 
tion of Matthew. The thing glaringly speaks for itself. It 
is priests and commentators that I rather ought to censure, 
for having preached falsehood so long, and kept people in 
darkness with respect to thoBG impositions. I am not con¬ 
tending with these men upon points of doctrine, for I know 
that sophistry has always a city of refuge. I am speaking 
of facts: for wherever tne thing called a fact is a falsehood, 
the faith founded upon it is delusion, and the doctrine raised 
upou it not true. Ah, reader, put thy trust in thy Creator, 
and thou wilt be safe { hut if thou trustest to the book called 
the scriptures, thou trustest to the rotten staff of fable and 
falsehood. But I return to my subject. 

There is among the whims and reveries of Zecharifth,men^ 
tion. made of thirty pieces of silver given to a potter. They 
can hardly have been so atupid as to mistake a potter 
for a field: and if they had, the passage in Zechariah 
has no more to do with Jeeus, Judas, and tne field to bury 
strangers in, than that already quoted. I will recite the 


passage. 

Zccnariah, chap. xi. vcr. 7. “ And I will feed the flock 

of slaughter, even you, O poor of the flock; and I took unto 
me two staves; the one I called Beauty , and the other I 
called Bantisy and I fed the flock—Three shepherds also, I 
cut off in one month; and my soul loathed them, and their 
60 ul also abhorred me.—Then said I, I will not feed you ; 
that which dieth, let it die; and that which is to he cut off, 
let it be cut off; and let the rest eat every one the flesh of 
another.—And I took my staff, even Beauty , and cut it 
asunder, that I might break my covenant which I had made 
with all the people.—And it was broken in that day; and 
so the poor of the flock who waited upon me, knew that it 
was the word of the Lord. 


“ And I said unto them, if ye think good give me my 
price, and if cot, forbear. So they weighed for my price 
thirty pieces of silver. And the Lord said unto me, cast it 
unto the potter^ a goodly price that I was prized at of them; 
and I took the thirty pieces of silver and cast them to the 
potter in the house of the Lord. 
u When I cut asunder mine other staff, even Bands , 
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that 1 might break the brotherhood between Judah and 
Israel.”* 

There is no making either head or tail of this incoherent 
gibberish. Ilia two staves, one called Beauty and the other 
Bands) is so much like a fairy tale, that I doubt if it had 
any other origin.—There is, however, no port that has the 
least relation to the case stated in Matthew; on the contrary, 
it is the reverse of it. Here the thirty pieces of silver, what¬ 
ever it was for, is called a goodly price f it was as much as 
the thing was worth, and according to the language of the 
day, was approved of by the Lord, and the money given to 
the potter m the house of the Lord. In the cubc of Jesus 
and Judas, as Btatcd in Matthew, the thirty pieces of silver 
were the price of blood; the transaction was condemned by 
tlie Lord, and the money when refunded, was refused admit¬ 
tance into the Treasury. Every thing in the two cases is the 
reverse of each other* 

Besides this, a very different and direct contrary account 
to that of Matthew, is given of the affair of Judas, in the 
book called the Acts of the. Apostles} according to that 
book, the case is, that so far from Judas repeating and return- 

* Whiston, in his Essay on the Old Testament, says, that the passage of 
Zechariah of which I have spoken, was in the copies of the Bible of the first 
century, in the book of Jeremiah, from whence, says he, it was taken and in¬ 
serted without coherence, in that of Zeehariah—wall, let it he so, it does not 
malt a tlic cue a whit the better for the New Testament; but it makes (ho 
cnee a great deal the worse for the old.' Because it shows as I have mentioned 
respeclingeoine passages in a book ascribed to Isaiah, that the works of different 
authors have been bo mixed and confounded together, they cannot now he dis¬ 
criminated, except where they arc historical, chronological, or biographical, is 
in the interpolation in Isaiah. It is the name of Cynis inserted where it could 
not be inserted, as he was not in existence till one hundred and fifty years after 
the time of Isaiah, that detects the interpolation and the blunder with it. 

Whiston was a man of great literary learning, and what is of much higher 
degree, of deep scientific learning. He was one of the best and most celebrat¬ 
ed snathe raaticians of his time, for which he was made professor of mac hema¬ 
tics of the University of Cambridge. Ho wrote bo much in defence of the Old 
Testament, and of what he calls prophecies of Jesus Christ, that at last he 
began to suspect the truth of the Scriptures, and wrote agaiusl them; for it 
is only those who examine them, that boo the imposition. Those who believe 
them most, arc those who know least about them. 

Whiston, aFler writing so much in defence of the Scriptures, was at last pro* 
scouted for writing against them. It was this that gave occasion to Swift, in 
his ludicrous epigram on Ditton and Whiston, each of which set up (o find 
out the longitude, to call the one pood truitttr Dilion. B.ni the other wicked Wili 
W7iiston. But as Swift was a great associate with the Freethinkers of those 
days, such as Bolinghroke, Pope, and others, who did not believe the book 
tailed the scriptures, there is no certainty whether he wittily called him vsichid 
for defending the scriptures, or for writing against thsui. The known char* 
aetar of Swift decides for the former. 
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ing the money, and the high priest buying a field with il to 
burr strangers in, Judas kept the money and bought a field 
with it for liimseLf; and instead of hanging himself, as Mat* 
tliew says, he fell headlong and burst asunder-- some com¬ 
mentators endeavour to get over one part of the contradiction 
by ridiculously supposing that Judas hanged himself first 
and the rope broke. 

Acts, chap. i. ver. 16. “ Men and brethren, this scripture 

must needs have been fulfilled which the Holy Ghost by the 
mouth of David spake before concerning JudaB, which waB 
a guide to them that took Jeans. (David says not a word 
about Judas,) ver. 17, for he (Judas) was numbered among 
us and obtained part of our ministry.” 

Ver. 18.. u J¥ow this man purchased a field with the re¬ 
ward of iniquity, and falling headlong , he hurst asunder in 
the ?ntasty and his bowels gushed out . Is it not a species 
of blasphemy to call the New Testament revealed religion f 
when we see in it such contradictions and absurdities. 

I pass on to the twelfth passage called, a prophecy of Jesus 

Christ. 

Matthew, chap, xxvii. ver. 35. “ And they crucified him, 

and parted his garments, casting lots; that it might be ful¬ 
filled which was spoken by the prophet, They parted my 
garments among them , and upon my vesture did they east 
lots.” This expression is in the 22d P 9 alm, ver. 18. Tho 
writer of that fWm (whoever he was, for the Psalms arc a 
collection and not the work of one man) is speaking of himself 
and his own case, and not that of another. He begins tine 
Psalm with the words wich the New Testament writers as¬ 
cribed to Jesus Christ. t( My God, my God y why ha^t thou 
forsaken me ”—words which might be uttered by a complain¬ 
ing man without auy great impropriety, but very improperly 
from the mouth of a reputed Godt 

The picture which the writer draws of his own situation 
in this realm, is gloomy enough. He is not prophecy mg, 
but complaining of hie own hard case. He represents him¬ 
self as surrounded by enemies, and beset by persecutions of 
every kind; and by way of showing the inveteracy of his 
persecutors, he says, at the 18 th verse, “ They parted my 
garments among th$m y and cast lots upon my vesture Tho 
expression is in the present tense ; and is the same as to Bay, 
they pursue me even to the clothes upon my back, and dia* 
oule how they shall divide them; besides, tho word vesture 
iloos not always mean clothing of auy kiml, but property y or 
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rather the admitting a man to, or investing him w th pro 
perty ; and as it is used in this Psalm distinct from the word 
garment, it appears to be used in this sense. But Jesnahad 
no property ; for they makohira say of himself, “ Thefoxes 
have hole# and the birds of the air have nesis^ but the Son of 
Man hath not where to lag his Jiead." 

Blit he this as it may, if we permit ourselves to suppose 
the Almighty would condescend to tell, by what is caLled 
the spirit of prophecy, what could come to pass in some fu¬ 
ture age of the world, it is an injury to our own faculties, 
and to our ideas of liis greatness, to imagine that it would 
be about an old coat, or an old pair of breeches, or about 
any tiling which the common accidents of life, or the quarrels 
that attend it, exhibit every day. 

That which is in the poweT of man to do, or in his will 
not to do, ls not a subject for prophecy, even if there were 
such a thing, because it cannot carry with it any evidence 
of divine power, or divine interposition: The ways of God 
are not the ways of men. That which an almighty power 
performs, or wills, is not within the circle of human power 
to do, or to control. But any executioner and his assistants 
might quarrel about dividing the garments of a sufferer, or 
divide them without quarclling, and by that means fulfil the 
thing called a prophecy or sot it aside. 

In the passage before examined, I have exposed the false¬ 
hood of them. In this I exhibit its degrading meanness, as 
an insult to the Creator and an injury to human reason. 

Here end the passages called prophecies by Matthew. 

Matthew concludes Ilia book by saying, that when Christ 
expired on the cross, the rocks rent, the graves opened, and 
the bodies of many of the saints arose ; and Mark says, there 
was darkness over tho land from the sixth hour until the 
ninth. They produce no prophecy for this j but had these 
things been facts, they would have been a proper subject for 
prophecy, because none but an almighty power could havo 
inspired a foreknowledge of them, and afterwards fulfilled 
them. Since then there is no such prophecy, but a pretended 
prophecy of an old coat, the proper deduction is, there were 
no such things, and that the book of Matthew is fable and 
falsehood. 

I pass on to the book called the Gospel according to St. 
Mark. 
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THE BOOK OF MARK. 

There are but few passages in Mark called prophecies; 
and but few in Luke and John. Such as there are I shall 
examine, and aUo such other passages as interfere with those 
cited bv Matthew, 

Mark begins his book by a passage which he puts in the 
shape of a prophecy. Mark, chap, 1, verse 1.—“The be* 
ginning of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, the Son of God—As 
it is written in the prophets, Behold I send my messenger 
before thy face> winch shallprepare the way before thee'* 
Malachi, chap. ill. verse 1. The passage in the original ib 
in the first person. Mark makes this passage to be a pro¬ 
phecy of John the Baptist, said by the Church to be a fore¬ 
runner of Jesus Christ. But if we attend to the verses that 
follow this expression, as it stands in M&Iachi, and to the 
first and fifth verses of the next chapter, we shall see that 
this application of it is erroneous and false. 

Malachi having Haid, at the first verse, “Behold I will 
send my messenger, and he shall prepare the way before 
me” says, at the second verse, “ But who may abide the day 
of his coming t and who shall 6tand when he appeareth 3 for 
he is like a refiner’s fire, and like fuller’s soap. 

This description can have no reference to the birth of 
Jesus Christ, and consequently none to John the Baptist. 
It is a scene of fear ana terror that is here described, and 
the birth of Christ is always spoken of as a time of joy and 
glad tidings. 

Malachi, continuing to speak on the same subject, ex¬ 
plains in the next chapter what the Beene is of which he 
epcakB in the verses above quoted, and whom the person is 
whom he calls the messenger. 

“ Behold,” says he, chap. iv. verse 1, “ the day cometh 
that shall burn like an oven, and all the proud, yea, and all 
that do wickedly, shall be stubble; and the day cometh that 
shall burn them up, said the Lord of hosts, that it shall leave 
them neither root nor branch.” 

Verse 5. “Behold I will send you Elijah the prophet be¬ 
fore the coming of the great and dreadful day of the Lord.” 

By what right, or by what imposition or ignorance Mark 
has made Elijah Into John the Baptist, ana Malachi ? s do¬ 
se riptiop of the day of judgment into the birth day of Christ, 
I leave to the Bishop to actilc. 
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Mark, in die second and third vcrBCS of his first chapter* 
confounds two parages together, taken from different hooks 
of the Old Testament. The second verse, “ Behold I send 
my messenger before thy face, which shall prepare the way 
before me, is taken, ae I have said before, from Malaehi. 
The third vcrac, which says, “The voice of one crying in the 
wilderness, prepare ye the way of the Lord, make his path 
straight,” is not in Malachi, but in Isaiah, chap, xi, verse 3. 
kVhiston says, that both these verses were originally in 
Isaiah. If so, it is another instance of the disordered state 
of the Bible, and corroborates what I have said with respect 
to the name and description of Cyrus being in the book of 
Isaiah, to which it cannot chronologically belong. 

The words in Isaiah, chap, xl, verse 3. (f The voice of 
him that eryeth in the wilderness, prepare ye the way of the 
Lord, make his path straightf arc in the present tense, and 
consequently not predictive. It is one of those rhetorical 
figures which the Old Testament authors frequently used. 
That it is merely rhetorical and metaphorical, may be seen 
at the Gth verse. “ And tho voico said, cry; and he said 
what shall I cry? All flesh is grass” This is evidently 
nothing but a figure; for flesh is not grass otherwise than as 
a figure or metaphor, where one thing is put for another. 
Besides which, the whole passage is too general and dccla* 
matory to be applied exclusively to any particular person or 
purpose. 

I pass on to the eleventh chapter. 

In thi6 chapter, Mark speaks of Christ riding into Jerusa¬ 
lem upon a colt, but he does not make it the accomplishment 
of a prophecy, as Matthew has done; for he says nothing 
about a prophecy. Instead of which he goes on the other 
tack, and in order to add new honors to the ass, he makes it 
to be a miracle; for he Bays, ver, 2, it was “ a colt whereon 
never man sat /” signifying thereby, that as the ass had not 
been broken, he consequently was inspired into good man - 
Tiers, for we do not hear that he kicked Jesus ChnBt off. 
There is not a word about his kicking in all the four Evan¬ 
gelists. 

1 pass on from these feats of horsemanship , performed 
upon a jack-ass, to the 15th chapter. 

At the 24th verse of this chapter, Mark speaks of parting 
Christ's garments and casting lots upon them, but he applies 
no prophecy to it as Matthew does. He rather speake ofit as 
a thing then in practice with executioners, as it iE at this day. 
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At the 28th venae of the same chapter, Mart speaks of 
Christ being crucified between two thieves; that, says he, 
“ the script might he fulfilled which with , and he was 
numbered with the transgressors.” The same thing might 
bo said of the thieves. 

This expression is in Isaiah, chap. liii. ver. 19—Grotius 
applies it to Jeremiah. Bat the case has happened so often 
in the world, where innocent men have been numbered with 
transgressors, and iB still continually happening, that it is 
absurdity to call it a prophecy of any particular person. 
All those whom the church call martyrs were numbered 
with transgressors. All the honest patriots who fell upon 
the scaffold in France, in the timo of Robespierre, were 
numbered with transgressors; and if himself had not fallen, 
tlio same case, according to a note in his own handwriting, 
had befallen me ; yet 1 suppose the bishop will not allow 
that Isaiah was prophesying of Thomas Paine. 

Those are all the passages in Mark which have any refer¬ 
ence to prophecies. 

Mark concludes his book by making Jesus say to his dis¬ 
ciples, chap. xvi. vcr. 15, u Go ye into all the world and 
preach the gospel to every creature; he that believeth and, 
is baptized shall be saved, but be that believeth not shall be 
damned, (fine Popish stuff this,) and these signs shall follow 
them that believe ; in my name they shall cast out devils; 
they shall speak with new tongues; they shall take up ser¬ 
pents, and if they drink any deadly thing it shall not hurt 
them; they shall lay hands on the sick, and they shall 
recover.” 

Now, the bishop, in order to know if he has all this sav¬ 
ing and wonder-working faith, should try those things upon 
himself. .Ho should take a good dose of arsenic, and it he 
please, I will send him a rattle-snake from America I As 
for myself, as I believe in God and not at all in Jesus Christ, 
nor in the books called the scriptures, the experiment does 
not concern me. 

I pass on to the book of Luke. 

There are no passages in Lake called prophecies, except* 
Ing those which relate to the passages I have already ex¬ 
amined. 

Luke speaks of Mary being espoused to Joseph, but be 
makes no references to the passage in Isaiah, as Matthew 
docs. He speaks also of Jesus riding into Jerusalem upon 
a colt, but he says nothing about a prophecy. Ho speaks 
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of John the Baptist, and refers to the passage in. Isaiah jf 
which I have already spoken, 

At the 13th chapter, verse 31, he says, “The same day 
there came certain of the Pharisees, saying unto him (Jesus) 
get thee out and depart hence, for Herod will kill thee— 
and he said unto them, go ye and tell that fox, behold I cast 
out devils and I do cures to-day and to-morrow, and tho 
third day I ehalL heperfected.” 

Matthew makes Herod to die whilst Christ was a child in 
Egypt, and makes Joseph to return with the child on tho 
news of Herod’s death, who had sought to kill him. Luke 
makes Herod to be living, and to seek the life of Jesus after 
Jesus was thirty years ol age: for he says, chap. iii. v. 23, 
“And Jesus began to-be about thirty years of ago, being, 
as was supposed, the son of Joseph.” 

The obscurity in which the historical part of the New 
Testament ia involved with respect to Herod, may afford to 
priests and coimnentors a plea, which to some may appear 
plausible, but to none satisfactory, that the Herod of which 
Matthew speaks, and the Herod of which Luke speaks, worn 
different persons. Matthew calls Herod a king; and Luke, 
chap. iii. v. 1, calls Herod Tetrarch (that is, Governor) of 
Galilee. But there could be no such person as a king 
Herody because the Jews and their country were then under 
the dominion of the Roman Emperors who governed them 
by Tetrarchs or Governors. 

Luke, chap. ii. makes Jesus to be bom when Cyrenius 
was Governor of Syria, to which government Judea was 
annexed ; and according to this, Jesus was not born in the 
time of Horod. Luke says nothing about Herod seeking 
the life of Jesus when he was bom; nor of his destroying 
the children under two years old.; nor of Joseph fleeing with 
Jesus into Egypt: nor of his returning from thence. On 
the contrary, the book of Luke speaks as if the person it 
calls Christ had never been out of Judea, and that Herod 
sought his life after he commenced preaching, as is be for a 
stated. I have already shown that Luke, in the book called 
the Acts of the Apostles, (which commentators ascribe to 
Luke,) contradicts the account in Matthew, with respect to 
Judas and the thirty pieces of silver. Matthew says, that 
Judas returned the money, and that the high priests "bought 
with it a field to bury strangers in. Luke says, that Judas 
kept the money, aud bought a field with it for himself. 

As it is impossible the wiBdom of God Ghould err, so it is 
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impossible those boots should have been written by divine 
inspiration. Our belief in God, and his unerring wisdom, 
forbids us to believe it. Ab for myself, I feel religiously 
happy in the total disbelief of it. 

Tliere are no other passages called prophecies in Lute 
tlian those I have spoken of. I pass on to the book of 
John. 




THE BOOK OF JOHN. 

John, like Mark and Luke, is not much of a prophecy- 
monger. He &pcat8 of the ass, and the casting lots for Jesus’ 
clothes, and some other trifles, of which I have already 
spoken. 

John makes Jeans to say, chap. v. ver. 4C, “ For had ye 
believed MoseB, ye would have believed me, for he wrote of 
The book of the Acts, in speaking of Jesus, say a, ebap. 


me. 


iii. vcr. 22 , H For Moses truly said unto the fathers, a prophet 
shall the Lord your God raise up unto you, of your brethren, 
like unto me, him shall ye hear in all things whatsoever lie 
eh a It say unto you.” 

This passage is in Deuteronomy, chap, xviii, ver. 15. They 
apply it as a prophecy of Jesus. What impositions! The 
person spoken of in Deuteronomy, and also in Numbers, 
where the same person is spoken of, is Joshua t tlic minister 
of Moses, and his immediate successor, and just such another 
Robespierre an character as Moses is represented to have been. 
The case, as related in those books, is as follows :— 

Moses was grown old and near to his end, and in order to 
prevent confusion after his death, for the Israelites had no 
settled system of government; it was thought best to nomi¬ 
nate a successor to Moses while he was yet living. This was 
done, as wo are told, in the following manner: 

Numbers, eliap. xxvii, ver. 12. “ And the Lord said unto 

Moses, g[et thee up into this mount Abarim, and see tho 
land which I have given unto the children of Israel—and 
when thou liast seen it, thou also shalt be gathered unto thy 
people, as Aaron tliy brother is gathered, ver. 15. And 
Moses spake unto tho Lord, saying, Let the Lord, the God ot 
the spirits of all flesh, set a nuui over the congregation— 
Which may go out before them, and which may go in before 
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them, and which may lead them out, and which may bring- 
them in, that the congregation of the Lord be not as sheep 
that have no shepherd—And the Lord said unto Moses, take 
thee Joshua^ the son of Nun, a man in whom is the spirit, 
and lay thine hand upon him—and set him before Eleazar, 
the priest, and before all the congregation., and give him a 
charge in their sight—and thou ahalt put some of tliine 
honour upon him, that all the congregation of the children 
of Israel may be obedient—ver. 22, and Moses did as the 
Lord commanded, and he took Joshua, and set him before 
Eleazar the priest, and before all the congregation ■ and he 
laid hands upon him, and gave him charge ns the Lord 
commanded by the hand of Moses.” 

I have nothing to do, in this place, with the truth, or the 
conjuration here practised, of raising up a successor to Moses 
like unto himself. The passage sufficiently provcB it is 
Joshua, and that it is an imposition in Jolm to make the 
case into a prophecy of Jesus. Eut the prophecy-monger b 
were so inspired with falsehood, that they never speak truth.* 

* Newton, Bishop of Bristol in England, published a work in three volumes* 
entitled, H Dissertation* on the Prophecies." The work is tediously written 
and tireuoiiie to r each He a trains hard to i nake every passage into a prophecy 
that suits hie; purpose.—Among others ho makes this expression of Moses, 
11 the Lord ?kiil raise thee np a prophet like unto me/' into a prophecy of 
Christ, who was nor bora, according to the Bible chronologies, till fifteen 
hundred and fifty-two years after the time of Moses, whereas it was an im¬ 
mediate successor to Mores, who was then near his end, that is spoken of irt 
the passage above quoted* 

This Bishop* the better to impose this passage on the world as a prophecy 
of Christ, hag entirely omitted the account in tne book of Somber* which l 
have given at length, word far word, and which shows, beyond the posaihiJity 
of a doubt, that the person spoken of by Moses, is Joshua, and no other per¬ 
son 

Newton is but a superficial writer. He takes up things upon hearsay t and 
inserts them without either examination or reflection, and the more extraor¬ 
dinary and incrcdihtu they are, the better he likes them, 

in speaking of the walls of Babylon, (volume thu page 203,) he makes 
a quotation from a traveller of the name of lavemur t whom he cells, (by way 
of giving credit to what he says,) a celebrated £ravelter r that those wills were 
made of burnt bride, ten feet square and thrte ftet thick .—If Newton had only 
thought of calculating the weight of auch a brick, he would have seen the lid-. 
possibility of their being used or even made. A brick ten feet square, and 
three feet thick, contains three hundred cubic feet, and allowing a cubic foot 
of brick to be only one hundred pounds, each of the Bishop’s bricks would 
weigh thirty thousand pounds; and it would take about thirty cart Loads oi 
clay <oie horse carta) to make one brick. 

But hig account of the stones used in the building of Solomon’* temple, 
{volume 2d, page 211,] far exceeds his bricks of ten feet square in the walls of 
Babylon ; these arc but brick-bats compared to thcTfi- 

The stones (says he) employed in the foundation, were in magnitude forty 
cubits, tliat h, abovL hixty feet, a cubit, says he, bein£ somewhat more than 
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1 pass to the last passage in these fables of the Evangelista 
=trailed a prophecy oi Jesus Christ, 

John, having apoken of Jesus expiring on the cross between 
two thieves, says, chap, xix. verse 30, “Then came the 
soldiers and brake the tega of the first (meaning one of tho 
thieves} and of the other which was crucified with him. But 
when they came to Jesus, and brw that he was dead already, 
they brake not his legs—verse 36, for these things were done 
that the Scriptures should be fulfilled, A bone of him shall 
not be broken” 

The passage here referred to is in Exodus, and has no more 
to do with Jesus than with the ass be rodo upon to Jerusa¬ 
lem;—nor yet so much, if a roasted jack-ass, like a roasted 
hc-goat, might be eaten at a Jewish passover. It might be 
some consolation to an ass to know that though his bonus 
might be picked, they would not he broken. I go to stato 
the case. 

The book of Exodus, in instituting the Jewish passover, 
in which they wctd to oat a lie-lamb or a he-goat, says, chap. 


one foot and 4 balf, (a cubic is one foot nine inches,) end the superstructure 
(saj6 this Bishop) was worthy of such rouodaltons. There were some stones, 
says be, of the whitest marble forty-Dve cubits loot;, five cubits high, and sic 
cubits broad. These are the dimensions this Bishop has given, which in 
measure of twelve inches to a foot, is 78 feet nine inches long, 10 feet 8 inches 
broad, and 8 feet three inches thick, and contains 7,234 cubic feet. 1 now go 
to demonstrate the imposition of this Bishop. 

A cubic foot of water weighs ainy-two pounds and a hair—The specific 
gravity of marble ta water is as 2 L-2 is to one. The weight, therefore, of a 
cubic foot of marble is 656 pounds, which, multiplied by 7,234, the cumber of 
cubic Teel in one of these stones, makes the weight of it to be 1,128,604 pounds, 
which is 603 tons. Allowing then a horse to draw about half a ton, it will 
require a thousand horses to drew one such stone on the ground; bow then 
were they to be lifted into the building by human hands? 

The Bishop may talk of faith removing mountains, but ail the faith of all tba 
Bishops that ever lived could not remove one of those stones and their bodily 
strength giveo in. 

The Bishop also tells of grwt jtutm used by the Turks at the taking of Con* 
slantioople, one of which, he says, was drawn by seventy yoke of oxen, and 
by two thousand men. Vol. 3d, page 117. 

The weight of a cannon that carries a ball of 43 pounds, which is the largest 
cannon that are cast, weighs 8000 pounds, about threo tons and a half, and 
may be drawn by three joke of oxen. Any body may now calculate wlmt the 
weight of tbe Bishop's great gun must he, that required seventy yoke of oxeq 
to draw it, This Bishop beats Gulliver. 

l\'heo men give up the use of the divine gift of reason in writiug on any 
■object, be it religious or any thing else, tbero are no bounds to tbeir extrava¬ 
gance, no limit to their absurdities. 

The three volumes which this Bishop haft wriileo on what hs calls the pro* 
pheciea, coo Lain above 1240 pages, and bi says in vol. 3, page 117, 41 / Aol-4 
tluditd brtuity*" This is as marvellous u the Bis hop'd greu* guu. 
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xii. verse 5. “Tour lamb shall be without blemish, a male 
of the first year ye shall take it from the sheep or from tha 
goats” 

The book, after stating some ceremonies to be used in 
killing and dressing It, (for it was to be roasted, not boiled,) 
gays, ver. 43, “ And the Lord said unto Hosea and Aaron, 
this is the ordinance of the paaaover : there shall no stranger 
eat thereof; hut every man’s servant that is bought for 
money, when thou hast circumcised him, then shallho eat 
thereof. A foreigner shall not eat thereof. In one house- 
shall it be eaten; thou shalt not carry forth ought of the 
flesh thereof abroad out of the house; neither shall thou 
break a bane thereof” 

Wc here see that the case afl it stands in Exodus is a cere¬ 
mony and not a prophecy, and totally unconnected with 
Jesus bones, or any part of hfm. 

John, having thus filled up the measure of apostolic fable, 
concludes bis book with something that beats all fable ; for 
he says at the last verse, “ And there arc also many other 
things which Jesus did, the which if they conld be written 
every one, 1 suppose that even the world itself could not 
contain the books that should be written. 

This is what in vulgar life is called a thumper ; that is, 
not only a lie, but a lie beyond the line of possibility j 
besides which it is an absurdity, for if they should be writ¬ 
ten in the world, the world would contain them.—Here ends 
the examination of tho passages called prophecies 




I have now, reader, gone through and examined all the 
passages which the four books of Matthew, Mark, Luke, and 
John, quote from the Old Testament and call them prophe¬ 
cies of Jesus Christ. When I first sat down to this examin¬ 
ation, I expected to find cause for some censure, but little 
did I expect to find them so utterly destitute of truth, and 
of all pretensions to it, as I have shown them to be* 

The practice which the writers of those hooks employ is 
not more false than it is absurd. They state some trifling 
case of the person they call Jesus Christ, and then cut out a 
sentence from some passage of the Old Testament and call 
it a prophecy of that case. But when the words thus cut 
out are restored to the place they are taken from,, and read 
with tbe words befo'e and after them, they give the lie t* 
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the Now Testament. A short instance or two of this will 
suffice for the whole. 

They make Joseph to dream of an angel, who informs him 
that Ilerod is deaa, and tells him to come with the child out 
of Egypt. They then cut out a sentence from the hook of 
Hosea, u Out of Egypt have I called my Sonf and apply it 
as a prophecy in that case. 

TIjo words “ And called my Son out of Egypt” are in the 
Bible;—bnt what of that ? They arc only part of a passage, 
and not a whole passage, and stand immediately connected 
with other words, which show they refer to the children of 
Israel coming out of Egypt in the time of Pharaoh, and to 
the idol airy they committed afterwards. 

Again, they tell us that when the soldiers came to break 
the legs of the crucified persona, they found Jesus was 
already dead, and, therefore, did not break hie. They then, 
with some alteration of the original, cut out a sentence from 
Exodus, a “ a bone of him ahaU not be brokenf and apply it 
as a prophecy of that case. 

The words (( Neither shall ye break a bone thereof” (for 
they have altered the text,) are in the Bible—but what of 
that i Thoy ai'e, as in the former case, only part of a pas¬ 
sage, and not a whole passage, and when read with the 
words they are immediately joined to, show it is the bones 
of a lie-lamb or a hc-goat of which the passage speaks. 

These repeated forgeries and falsifications create a well 
founded suspicion, that all the cases spoken of concerning 
the person called Jesus Christ are made c-ases, on purpose to 
lag in, and that very clumsily, some broken sentences from 
the Old Testament, and apply them as prophecies of those 
cases j and that so far from his being the Son of God, lie did 
not exist even as a man—that he is merely an imaginary or 
allegorical character, as Apollo, as Hercules, Jupiter, ana all 
the deities of antiquity were. There is no history written 
at the time Jesus Christ is said to have lived that speaks of 
the existence of such a person, even as a man. 

Did we find in any other book pretending to give a sys¬ 
tem of religion, the falsehoods, falsifications, contradictions, 
and absurdities, which are to be met with in almost every 
page of the Old and New Testament, all the priests of the 
present day who supposed themselves capable, would 
triumphant!} show their skill in criticism, and cry it down 
as a most glaring imposition. But since the books in ques¬ 
tion belong to their own trade and profession, they or at 
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least many of them* seek to stifle every inquiry into them, 
and abuse those who have the honesty and the courage to 
do it 

When a book, as is the case with the Old and New Testa- 
incut, is ushered into the world under the title of being tho 
Wokd of Gon, it ought to be examined with the utmost 
strictness, in order to Know if it has a well founded claim to 
that title or not, and whether we are or are not imposed 
tip on: for as no poison is so dangerous as that which poisons 
the physic, so no falsehood is so fatal as that which is made 
an article of faith. 


This examination becomes more necessary, because when 
the New Testament was written, I might say invented, the 
art of printing was not known, and there were no other 
copies of the Old Testament than written copies. A writ¬ 
ten copy of that book would cost about as much as six. hun¬ 
dred common printed bibles now cost. Consequently was in 
the hands of very few persons, and these chiefly of tho 
church. This gave an opportunity to the writers of the 
New Testament to make quotations from the Old Testa¬ 
ment as they pleased, and call them prophecies, with very 
little danger of being detected. Besides which, the terrors 
and inquisitorial fury of the church, like what they tell us 
of the flaming sword that turned every way, stood sentry 
over the New Testament; and time, which brings every 
thing else to light, has served to thicken the darkness that 
guards it from detection. 

Were the New Testament now to appear for the first 
time, every priest of the present day would examine it lino 
by line, and compare the detached sentences it calls prophe¬ 
cies with the whole passages in the Old Testament from 
whence they are taken, why then do they not make the 
same examination at this time, as thev would make had the 

' V 

New Testament never appeared before 2 If it be proper and 
right to make it in one case, it is equally proper and right 
to do it in the other case. Length of time can make no dif¬ 
ference in the right to do it at any time. But, instead of 
doing this, they go on as their predecessors went on before 
them, to tell the people there are prophecies of Jesus Christ, 
when the truth is there are none. 


They tell us that Jesus rose from the dead, and ascended 
into heaven. It is very easy to say so; a great lie is as 
easily rifld as a little one. But if he had done so, those 
wcmLJ have been the only circumstances rejecting him 
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that would have differed from the common lot of man; and* 
consequently, the only case that would apply exclusively to 
hill), os prophecy, would be some passage in the Old Testa¬ 
ment that foretold such things of him. But there is not a 
passage in the Old Testament that speaks of a person, who, 
after being crucified, dead, and buried, should riBe from the 
dead, and ascend into heaven. Our prophecy-mongers sup¬ 
ply the silence the Old Testament guards upon such things, 
by telling us of passages they call prophecies, and that falsely 
so, about Joseph’s dream, old clothes, hroken hones, and 
Biich like trifling stuff. 

In writing upon this, as upon every other subject, I Bpeak 
a language full and intelligible. I deal not in hints and 
intimations. I have several reasons lor this: First, that I 
may be clearly understood. Secondly, that it may be seen 
I am in earnest. And thirdly, because it is an affront to 
truth to treat falsehood with complaisance. 

I will close this treatise with a subject I have already 
touched upon in the First Part of the Age of Reason. 

The world has been amused with the term revealed religion 7 
and the generality of priests apply this term to tko books 
called the Old and New Testament. The Mahometans apply 
the same term to the Koran. There Ib no man that believes 
in revealed religion stronger than I do; but it is not the 
rcvericB of the Old and New Testament, nor of the Koran, 
that I dignify with that sacred title. That which is revela¬ 
tion to me, exists in something which no human mind oan 
invent, no human hand can counterfeit or alter. 

The Word of God ie the Creation wc behold; and this word 
of God revealeth to man all that is necessary for man to 
know of hia Creator. 

Do we want to contemplate hiB power? We see it in the 
immensity of his creation. 

Do wc want to contemplate his wisdom ? We sec it in the 
unchangeable order by which the incomprehensible whole is 
governed. 

Do we want U> contemplate hie munificence ? We see it 
in the abundance with which he fillB the earth. 

Do we want to contemplate his mercy? We see it 
in hiB not withholding that abundance, even from the an 
thankful. 

Do we want to contemplate his will, bo far as it respects 
man ? The goodness he shows to all, is a lesson for our con¬ 
duct to each other. 
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In fine—Do we want to know what God is ? Search not 
the book called the Scripture, which any human hand might 
make, or any impostor invent ; but the scripture called The 
Creation. 

W hen, in the first part of the Age of Reason, I called the 
Creation the true revelation of God to man, I did not know 
that any other person had expressed the game idea. But 1 
lately met with the writings of Doctor Conyers Middleton, 
published die beginning of last century, in which he ex¬ 
presses himself in the same manner with respect to the 
Creation, as I have done in the Age of Henson, 

He was principal librarian of the University of Cambridge, 
in England, which furnished him with extensive opportuni¬ 
ties of reading, and necessarily required he should be well 
acquainted with the dead as well as the living languages. 
He was a man of a strong original mind; had the courage 
to think for himself, and the honesty to speak his thoughts. 

He made a journey to Home, from whence he wrote letters 
to show that the forma and ceremonies of the Romish Chris¬ 
tian Church were taken from the degenerate state of the 
heathen mythology, as it stood in the latter times of the 
Grccke ana Homans. Ho attacked without ceremony the 
miracles which the church pretend to perform: and in one 
of his treatises, he calls tnc creation a revelation . The 
priests of England of that day, in order to defend their 
citadel by first defending its out-works, attacked him for 
attacking the Homan ceremonies; and one of them censures 
him for calling the creation a revelation —he thus replies to 
him; 

“ One of them,” says he, “ appears to be scandalized by 
the title of revelation which I have given to that discovery 
which God made of himself in the visible works of his crea¬ 


tion. Yet it is no other than what the wise in all ages have 
given to it, who consider it as the most authentic and indis¬ 
putable revelation which God has ever given of himself, 
iroin the beginning of the world to this day. It was this 
bv which the first notice of him was revealed to the inhabi¬ 


tants of the earth, and by which alone it has been kept up 
ever since among the several nations of it. From this the 
reason of man was enabled to trace out his nature and 


attributes, and by a gradual deduction of consequences, to 
learn his own nature also, with all the duties belonging to it, 
which relate either to God or to his fellow-creatures. This 


constitution of tivng6 was ordained by God, as an universal 
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law, rule of conduct to man—the source of all hU know¬ 
ledge—the test of all truth, by which all sub sequent revela¬ 
tions which are supposed to have been given by God in any 
other manner, must be tried, and cannot be received aa 
divine any further than as they are found to tally and coin¬ 
cide with tins original standard. 

“It was tliia divine law which I referred to in the passage 
above recited, (meaning the passage on which they had at¬ 
tacked him,) being desirous to excite the reader’s attention 
to it, as it would enable him to judge more freely of the ar¬ 
gument I was handling, -tor, by contemplating this law, he 
would discover the genuine way which God liimaelf has 
marked out to us for the acquisition of true knowledge; not 
from the authority or reports of our fellow-creatures, but 
from the information of the facta and material objects which 
in his providential distribution of worldly things, he hath 
presented to the perpetual observation of our Benges. For as 
it was from these that his existence and nature, the most im¬ 
portant articles of all knowledge, wore first discovered to 
man, so that grand discovery furnished new light towards 
tracing out tnc rest, and made all the inferior subjects of 
human knowledge more easily discoverable to us by the 
same method. 

“ I had another view likewise In the same passage, and 
applicable to the same end, of giving the reader a more en¬ 
larged notion of the question in dispute, who, by turning Ilia 
thoughts to reflect on the works of tlio Creator, as they are 
manifested to us in this fabric of the world, could not fail to 
observe, that thev are all of them great, coble, and Buitable 
to the majesty of his nature, carrying with them the proofs 
of tlieir origin, and showing themselves to be the production 
of an all-wise and Almighty being; and by accustoming his 
mind to these sublime reflections,lie will be prepared to de¬ 
termine, whether those miraculous interpositions so confi¬ 
dently affirmed, to ua by the primitive fathers, can reasonably 
be thought to make part in the grand scheme of the divine 
administration, or whether it be agreeable that God, who 
created all things by his will, and can give what turn to 
them lie pleases by the same will, should, for the particular 
purposes of hie government anti the services of his church, 
descend k> ike expedient of visions and revelations^ granted 
sometimes to boys for the instruction of the elders, ana some¬ 
times to women to settle the fashion and length of their 
veils, and sometimes to pastors of the Church, to enjoin them 
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to ordain one man a lecturer, another a priest;—or that he 
should scatter a profusion of miracles around the stake of a 
martyr, yet all of them yam and insignificant, and without 
any Ben Bible effect, either of preserving the life, or easing 
the sufferings of the saint; or even of mortifying his perse¬ 
cutors, who were always left to enjoy the full triumph of 
their cruelty, and the poor martyr to expire in a miserable 
death. 'When these things, I say, are brought to the origi¬ 
nal test, and compared with the genuine and indisputable 
works of the Creator, how minute, how trifling, how con¬ 
temptible must they be ?—and how incredible must it be 
thought, that for the instruction of lii& church, Grod should 
employ ministers so precarious, unsatisfactory, and inade¬ 
quate as the ccstacies of women and boys, and the visions 
of interested priests, which were derided at the very time by 
men of sense to whom they were proposed. 

“ That this universal law (continues Middleton, meaning 
the law revealed in the works of the creation) was actually 
revealed to the heathen world long before the gospel was 
known, we learn from all the principal sages of antiquity, 
who made it the capital subject of their studies and writings. 

“ Cicero has given us a short abstract of it in a fragment 
still remaining from one of his books on government, which 
I shall here transcribe in his own words, as they will illus¬ 
trate my sense also, in the passages that appear so dark and 
dangerous to my antagonists.” 

“The true law, (says Cicero,) is right reason conformable 
to the nature of things, constant, eternal, diffused through 
all, which calls us to duty by commanding—deters us from 
sin by forbidding ; which never loseB its influence with the 
good, nor never preserves it with the wicked. This law can¬ 
not be over ruled by any other, nor abrogated in whole or in 
part; nor can we be absolved from it either by the senate oi 
.jy the people ; nor are wc to seek any other comment or in¬ 
terpreter of it but himself j nor can there be one law at 
Rome and another at Athens—one now and another here¬ 


after : but the same eternal immutable law comprehends all 
nations at all times, under one common master and governor 
of all— God. Me is the inventor, propounded, enactcr of this 
law \ and whoever will not obey it must first renounce him¬ 
self and throw off the nature of man; by doing which, he will 
suffer the greatest punishments, though he should escape all 
the other torments which are commonly believed to be pre¬ 
pared for the wicked.” Here ends the quotation from Cicero. 
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“ Out Doctors (continues Middleton) perhaps will look on 
this as bans deism:; but let them call it what they will, I 
shall ever avow and defend it as the fundamental, essential, 
and vital part of all true religion.” Here ends the quota¬ 
tion from Middleton. 

I have here given the reader two sublime extracts from men 
who lived in ages of time far remote from each other, but who 
thought alike. Cicero lived before the time in which they 
tell us Christ was born. Middleton may be called a man 
of our own time, as he lived within the same century with 
ourselves. 

In Cicero wc see that vast superiority of mind, that sub¬ 
limity of light reasoning and justness of ideas which man 
acquires, not by studying Bibles and Testaments, and tho 
theology of schools built thereon, but by studying the Crea¬ 
tor in the immensity and unchangeable order of hie creation, 
and the immutability of his law. t£ There cannot ” says 
Cicero, “ be one law now , and another hereafter ; but the 
same eternal immutable law comprehends all nations , at all 
times , under one common master and governor of all —God.” 
But according to the doctrines of schools whiofi priests have 
set up, we see one law, called the Old Testament, jpvcn in 
one age of the world, and another law, called the Mew Tes¬ 
tament, given in another age of the world. As all this is 
contradictory to the eternal immutable nature, and the uner¬ 
ring and unchangeable wisdom of God, we must be com¬ 
pelled to hold tins doctrine to be false, and the old and tho 
new law, called the Old and the Mew Testament, to be impo¬ 
sitions, fables, and forgeries. 

In Middleton, we see the manly eloquence of an enlarged 
mind and the genuine sentiments of a true believer in Ids 
Creator* Instead of rep using his faith on books, by whatr 
ever name they may be called, whether Old Testament or 
Mew, be fixes the creation as the great original standard by 
which every other tiring called the word, or work of God, is 
to be tried. In this we havenn indisputable scale, whereby 
to measure every word or work imputed to him. If the 
thing so imputed carries not in itself the evidence of the 
same Almightineas of power, of the same unerring truth and 
wisdom, and the same unchangeable order in all its parts, 
as are visibly demonstrated to onr senses, and incomprehen¬ 
sible by our reason, in the magnificent fabric of the universe, 
that word or that work is not of God. Let then the two 
1 looks called the Old and Mew Testament be tried by this 
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role, and the result will bo, that the authors of them, who* 
ever they were, will be convicted of forgery. 

The invariable principles, and unchangeable order, which 
regulate the movements of all the parts that compose tho 
universe, demonstrate both to our senses and our reason that 
its Creator is a God of unerring truth. But the Old Testa¬ 
ment, besides the numberless, absurd, and bagatelle stories 
it tells of God, represents him ae a God of deceit, a God not 
to be confided in. Ezekiel makes God to say, chap. 14, ver. 
9, “ And if the prophet bo deceived when he hath spoken a 
tiling, I, the Lord hath deceived that prophet? And at the 
20th chap. ver. 25, he makes God in speaking of the child¬ 
ren of Israel to say, “ Wherefore I gave them statutes that 
were not good y ana judgments by which they could not live? 

This, so far from being the word of God, is horrid blas¬ 
phemy against him. Header put thy confidence in thy God, 
and put no trust in the Bible. 

The same Old Testament, after tailing ue that God created 
the heavens and the earth in six days, makes the same al¬ 
mighty power and eternal wisdom employ itself in giving 
directions how a priest’s garment should be cut, and what 
60 rt of stuff they should be made of, and what tlicir offer¬ 
ings should be, gold, and silver, and brass, and blue, and 
purple, and scarlet, and fine linen, and goat's hair, and ram's 
skins dyed red, and badger skins, &c. chap. xxv. ver. 3; and 
in one of the pretended prophecies I have just examined, 
God is made to givo directions how they should kill, cook, 
and eat a lie-lamb or a lie-goat. An d Ezekiel, chap. iv. to 
fill up the measure of abominablo absurdity, makes God to 
order nim to take wheat , and barley , and beans and Untiles, 
and millet , and fitches , and make a loaf or a- cake thereof 
and hake it with human dung and eat it; but as Ezckiol 
complained that this mess was too strong for his stomach, 
the matter was compromised from man's dung to cow dung, 
Ezekiel, chap. iv. Compare all this ribaldry, blasphemously 
called the word of God, with the Almighty power that crea¬ 
ted the universe, and whose eternal wisdom directs and gov* 
erne all its mighty movements, and we shall be at a loss to 
find a name sufficiently contemptible for it. 

In the promises which the Old Testament pretends that 
God made to his people, the same derogatory ideas of him 
prevail. It makes God to promise to Abraham, that hia 
6eed should he like the stars in heaven and the sand on the 
eea shore foi multitude, and that he would give them the 
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land of Canaan as their inheritance for ever. But observe* 
reader, how the performance of this promise was to begin, 
and then ask thine own reason, if tlm wisdom of God, whose 
power is equal to his will, could, consistently with that 
power, and that wisdom, make such a promise. 

The performance of the promise was to begin, according 
to that book, by four hundred years of bondage and afflic¬ 
tion. Genesis, chap. xv. ver. 13. “ And God mid unto 

Abraham, know of a surety, that thy seed shall he a stranger 
in a land that is not theirs, and shall serve them, and they 
shall ajflict them four hundred years” This promise, then, 
to Abraham, and his seed for ever, to inherit the land of 
Canaan, had it been a fact, instead of a fable, was to operate, 
in the commencement of it, as a curse upon all the peoplo 
and their children, and their children’s children for four 
hundred years. 

But the case is, the book of Genesis was written after the 
bondage in Egypt had taken place; and in order to get rid of 
the disgrace of the Lord’s chosen people, as they called them¬ 
selves, Doing in bondage to the gentiles, they make God to 
be the author of it, and annex it as a condition to a pretended 

E rotnise* as if God, in making that promise, had exceeded 
ia power in performing it, and consequently his wisdom in 
making it, ana was obliged to compromise with them for one 
half, and with tho Egyptians, to whom they were to be in 
bondage, for the other half. 

Without degrading my own reason by bringing those 
wretched and contemptible tales into a comparative view, 
with the Almighty power and eternal wisdom, which the 
Creator had demonstrated to our senses in the creation of 
the universe, I will confine myself to say, that if we com¬ 
pare them with the divine and forcible sentiments of Cicero, 
the result will be, that the human mind has degenerated by 
believing them. Man in a state of grovelling superstition, 
from which he has not courage to nee, loses the energy of 
his mental powerB. 

I will not tire the reader with more observations on the 
Old Testament. 

As to the New Testament, if it bo brauemi and tried by 
that standard, which, as Middleton wisely says, God has 
revealed to our senses of his Almighty power and wisdom 
in the creation and government nf the visible universe, 
it will be found equally as fa be, paliry, ann obBura, as 
tho Old. 
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Without entering, in this place, Into any othei argument, 
that the story of Christ is of human invention, and not of 
divine origin, I will confine myself to show that it is dero¬ 
gatory to God, by the contrivance of it; because the means 
it supposes God to use, are not adequate to the end to he 
obtained ; and, therefore, are derogatory to the Almigbtiness 
of his power, and the eternity of his wisdom. 

The New Testament supposes that God sent his Son upon 
earth to make a new covenant with man; which the church 
calls the covenant of Grace y and to instruct mankind in a 
new doctrine, which it calls Faith , meaning thereby, not 
faith in God, for CiceTo and ah true DeiBts always had and 
always will have this; but faith in the person called Jesus 
Christ, and that whoever had not this faith should, to use 
the words of the New Testament, be DAMNED. 

Now, if tilia were a fact, it is consistent with that attri¬ 
bute of God, called his Goodness y that no time Hhould be 
lost in letting poor unfortunate man know it; and as that 
goodness was united to Almighty power, and that power to 
Almighty wisdom, all the means existed in the hand of the 
Creator to make it known immediately over the whole earth, 
in a manner suitable to the Almightiness of his divine 
nature, and with evidence that would not leave man in 
doubt; for it is always incumbent upon us, in all cases, to 
believe that the Almighty always acts, not by imperfect 
means as imperfect man acts, but consistently with his 
Almightmess. It is this only that can become the infallible 
criterion by which we can possibly distinguish the works of 
God from the works of man. 

Observe now, reader, how the comparison between this 
supposed mission of Christ, on the belief or disbelief of 
which they say man was to he saved or damned—observe, I 
say, how the comparison between this and the Almighty 
power and wisdom of God demonstrated to our senses in the 
riaible creation, goca on. 

The Old Testament tolls us that God created the heavens 
and the earth, and every thing therein, in six dayB. The 
term six days is ridiculous enough when applied to God; 
but leaving out that absurdity, it contains the idea of 
Almighty power acting unitedly with Almighty wisdom, to 
produce an immense work, that of the creation of the uni¬ 
verse and everything therein, in a short time. 

Now as the eternal salvation of man is of much greater 
importance than his creation, and as that salvation depends. 
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w the New Testament tells us, on man’s knowledge of. and 
oellef in the person celled Jesus Christ, It necessarily follows 
from our belief in the goodness and justice of Qod, and our 
knowledge of liie almighty power and wisdom, as demon¬ 
strated in the creation, that all this, if true, would be made 
known to all parts of the world, in as little time at least, as 
was employed in making the world. To suppose the Al¬ 
mighty would pay greater regard and attention to the crea¬ 
tion and organization of inanimate matter, than he would 
to the salvation of innumer&hlc millions of souls, which him¬ 
self had created, “ as the image of himselff Is to offer an. 
insult to bis goodness and hiB justice. 

Now observe, reader, how the promulgation of this pre¬ 
tended salvation by a knowledge of, and a belief in Jesus 
ChriBt went on, compared with the work of creation. 

In the first place, it took longer time to make a child than 
to make the world, for nine months wctc passed away and 
totally lost in & state of pregnancy: which is more than 
forty times longer time than God employed in making the 
world, according to the Eible account. Secondly; several 

S ;ara of Christ’s life were tost in a state of human infancy. 

ut the universe was in maturity the moment it existed. 
Thirdly; Christ, as Luke asserts, was thirty years, old before 
he began to preach what they call his mission. Millions of 
souls died in the mean time without knowing it Fourthly; 
it was above three hundred years from that time before tne 
book called the New Testament was compiled into a written 
copy, before which time there was no bucIi book. Fifthly; 
it was above a thousand years after that, before it could be 
circulated ; because neither Jesus nor hie apoBtloB had know¬ 
ledge of, or were inspired with the art of printing; and, 
consequently, as the means for making it universally known 
did not exist, the means were not equal to the end, and, 
therefore, it is not the work of God. 

I will here subjoin the nineteenth Psalm, which is truly 
deistical, to show bow nni vers ally and instantaneously the 
works of God make themselveB known, compared with this 
pretended salvation by JesuB Christ. 

Psalm 19th. a The heavens declare the glory of God, 
and the firmament showeth his handy work—Day unto day 
uttereth speech, and night unto night showeth knowledge— 
There is no speech nor language where their voice is not 
heard—Their line is gone out through all the earth, and 
their words to the end of the world. In. them hath he set a 
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chamber for the sun. Which is a bridegroom coming out 
of his chamber, and rejoiceth as a strong man to run a race 
•—his going forth is from the end of the heaven, and his cir¬ 
cuit unto the ends of it, and there is nothing nid from the 
heat thereof.” 

Now, had the news of salvation by Jesus Christ been in¬ 
scribed on the face of the Sun and the Mood, in characters 
that all nations would have understood, the whole earth 
had known it in twenty-four hours, and all nations would 
have believed it; whereas, though it is now almost two 
thousand years since, as they tell us, Christ came upon 
earth, not a twentieth part of the people of the earth know 
any thing of it, and among those who do, the wiser part do 
not believe it. 

I have now, reader, gone through all the passages called 
prophecies of Jesus Christ, and shown there is no such 
thing. 

I nave examined the story told of Jesus Christ, and com¬ 
pared the several circumstances of it with that revelation, 
which, as Middleton wisely says, God has made to us of his 
Power and Wisdom in the structure of the universe, and by 
which every thing ascribed to him is to be tried. The re¬ 
sult is, that the story of Christ has not one trait, either in 
its character, or in the means employed, that bears the least 
resemblance to the power and wisdom of God, as demon¬ 
strated in the creation of the universe. All the means are 
human means, slow, uncertain, and inadequate to the ac¬ 
complishment of the end proposed, and, therefore, the wholo 
is a fabulous invention, and undeserving of credit. 

The priests of the present day, profesa to believe it. They 
gain their living by it, and they exclaim against something 
they call infidelity. I will define what it is. He that 
BELIEVES m THE STOUT OF ChIUBT IB AN INIUDEL TO God. 


Thqhas Paim. 
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GENESIS. 

The bishop says, u the oldest book in the world is Gene¬ 
sis.” This is mere assertion; he offers no proof of it, and 
I go to controvert it, and to show that the book of Job, 
which 5b not a Hebrew book, but iB a book of the Gentiles, 
translated into Hebrew, iB much older than the book of 
Genesis. 

The hook of Gonesis means the book of Generations; to 
which are prefixed two chapters, the first and second, which 
contain two different cosmogonies, that is, two different ac¬ 
counts of the creation of the world, written by different per¬ 
sons, as I have shown in the preceding part of this work.* 

The first cosmogony begins at the first verse of the first 
chapter, and ends at the end of the third verse of the second 
chapter; foT the adverbial conjunction Mus, with which 
the secoud chapter begins, shows thoBe three verses to be¬ 
long to the first chapter. The second cosmogony begins at 
the fourth verse of the second chapter, and ends with that 
chapter. 


* 0* Latter to Eraklne, page 318. 
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In the filet cosmogony tho name of God is used, without 
any epithet joined to it, and is repeated thirty-fire times. In 
the second eoBmogony it is always the Lord God, which is 
repeated el even times. These two different styles of expres¬ 
sion show these two chapters to be the work or two different 
persons, and the contradictions they contain hLow they can¬ 
not bo tho work of one and the same person, as I have 
already shown. 

The third chapter, in which the style of Lord God is con¬ 
tinued in every instance, except in the supposed conversa¬ 
tion between the woman and the serpent (fi>r in every place 
in that chapter where the writer speaks, it iB always the 
Lord God) snows this chapter to belong to the second coa- 
rnogany. 

This chapter gives an account of what is called the fall of 
man, which is no other than a fable borrowed from, and con¬ 
structed upon the religion of Zoroaster, or the Persians, or 
the annual progress of the sun through the twelve signs of 
the Zodiac. It is the fall of the year, the approach and evil 
of winter, announced by the ascension of the autumnal con¬ 
stellation of the serpent of the Zodiac, and not the moral 
fall of man that is the key of the allegory, and of the fable 
in Gonc&is borrowed from it. 

Tho fall of man in Genesis, is said to have been produced 
by eating a certain fruit, generally taken to be an apple. 
The fall of the year is the season for the gathering and eat¬ 
ing the new apples of that year. The allegory, therefore, 
holds with respect to the fruit, which it would not have 
done had it been an early summer fruit. It holds also with 
respect to place. The tree is said to have been placed in 
the midst of the garden. But why in the midst ot the gar¬ 
den more than in any other place ? The situation of the- 
allegory givos the answer to this question, which is, that the 
fall of the year, when apples and other autumnal fruits are 
ripe, and when days and. nights are of equal leugth, is the 
mid-season between summer and winter. 

It holds also with respect to clothing and the temperature 
of the air. It is said in Genesis, chap. iii. ver. 21. u Unto 
Adam and KU wife did the Lora God make coats of skins 
and clothed them” But why are coats of skins mentioned ? 
TbiB cannot be understood as referring to any thing of the 
nature of inoral evil. The solution of the allegory gives 
again the answer to this question, which is, that tne s evil 
of w inter , which follows the fall of the year,, fabulously 
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called in Genesis the fall of man, makes warm clothing 
necessary. 

Bnt of these things I shall speak fully when I come in 
another part to treat of the ancient religion of the Persians, 
and compare it with the modern religion of the New Testa¬ 
ment.* At present, I shall confine myself to the compara¬ 
tive antiquity of the hooks of Genesis and Job, taking, at 
the same time, whatever I may find in my way with respect 
to the fabulousness of the book of GcnesiB j for if what is 
called the fall of man, in Genesis, he fabulous or allegorical, 
that which is called the redemption, in the New Testament, 
cannot be a fact. It is morally impossible, and impossible 
also in the nature of things, that moral good can redeem 
physical evil. I return to the bishop. 

If Genesis be, as the bishop asserts, the oldest book in the 
world, and consequently, the oldest and first written book 
of the Bible, ana if the extraordinary things related in it, 
such as the creation of the world in six days, the tree of life, 
and of good and evil, the story of Eve and the talking ser¬ 
pent, the fall of man and his being turned out of Paradise, 
were facts, or even believed by the Jews to be facts, they 
would be referred to as fundamental matters, and that very 
frequently, in the books of the Bible that wore written by 
various authors afterwards; whereas, there is not a book, 
chapter, or verse of the Bible, from the time Moses is said to 
have written the book of Genesis, to the book of Malachi, 
the last book in the Bible, including a space of more than a 
thousand years, in which there is any mention made of these 
things, or any of them, nor are they so much as alluded to. 
How will the bishop solve this difficulty, which stands as a 
circumstantial contradiction to his assertion 1 

There arc but two ways of solving it. 

First, that the book of Genesis is not an ancient book; 
that it has been written by some (now) unknown person, 
after the return of the Jews from the Babylonian captivity, 
about a thousand years after the time that Moses is said to 
have lived, and put aa a preface or introduction to the other 
hooks, when they were formed into a canon in the time of 
the second temple, and, therefore, not having existed before 
that time, none of these things mentionea in It could bo 
referred to in those books. 

Secondly, that admitting Genesis to have been written by 
Moses, the Jews did not believe the things stated in it to bo 

* Not publitbii 
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true, and, therefore as they could not refer to them as facts, 
they would not refer to them aa fables. The first of these so¬ 
lutions goes against the antiquity of the book, and the second 
against its authenticity, and the bishop may take which he 
pleases. 

But, be the author of Genesis whoever he may, there is 
abundant evidence to show, as well from the early Christian 
writers, as from the Jews themselves, that the things stated 
in that book were not believed to be facts. "Why they have 
been believed as facts since that tim e, when better and fuller 
knowledge existed on the case, than is known now, can 
be accounted for only on the imposition of priestcraft. 

Augustine, one of the early champions of the Christian 
church, acknowledges in his City of God % that the adven¬ 
ture of Eve and the serpent, and the account of Paradise, 
were generally considered as fiction or aUt^ory. He regards 
them as allegory himself, without attempting to give any 
explanation, Dut he supposes that a better explanation 
might be found than those that had been offered. 

Origen, another early champion of the church, says, 
“ What man of good sense can ever persuade himself that 
there were a first, a second, and a third day, and that each 
of these days had a night when there were yet neither sun, 
moon, nor stars. What man can be stupia enough to be¬ 
lieve that God, acting the part of a gardener, had planted a 
garden in the east, that the tree of life was a real tree, and 
that its fruit hod the virtue of making those who eat of it 
live for ever?” 

Maimonidcfl, one of the most learned and celebrated of the 
Jewish Rabbins, who lived in tha eleventh century (about 
seven or eight hundred years ago) and to whom the bishop 
refers in his answer to me, is very explicit, in his book en¬ 
titled More NPvockim.) upon the non-reality of the things 
stated in the account of the Creation in the book of Genesis. 

“ We ought not (says he) to understand, nor take accord¬ 
ing to the letter, tnat which is written in the book of the 
Creation, nor to have the same ideas of it with common 
men; otherwise, our aucient sages would not have recom¬ 
mended, with so much care, to conceal the sense of it, and 
not to raise the allegorical veil which envelopes the truths it 
contains. The book of Genesis, taken according to the letter, 
gives the most absurd and the most extravagant ideas of the 
Divinity. Whoever shall find out the souse of it, ought to 
restrain himself from divulging it. It is a maxim which all 
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our sages repeat, and above all with respect to the work of 
blk days. It may happen that some one, with the aid ho 
may borrow from outers, may hit upon the meaning of it. 
In that case he ought to impose silence upon himself; or if 
he speak of it, he ought to speak obscurely, and in an 
enigmatical manner, as I do myself, leaving the reBt to be 
found out by those who can understand.” 

This is, certainly a very extraordinary declaration of Mai* 
monidcs, taking all the parts of it. 

First, he declares, that the account of the Creation in the 
book of Genesis ianot a fact] that to believe it to be a fact, 
gives the most absurd and the most extravagant ideas of the 
Divinity. 

Secondly, that it is an allegory. 

Tiiii'dly, that the allegory has a concealed secret. 

FourthLy, that whoever can find the secret ought not to 
tell it. 

It is thiB last nart that is the most extraordinary. "Why 
all this care of the Jewish Rabbins, to prevent what they 
call tho concealed meaning, or the secret, from being known, 
and, if known, to prevent any of tliEir people from telling 
it ? It certainly must be something which the Jewish nation 
are afraid or ashamed, the world snould know. It must be 
something personal to them as a people, and not a secret of 
a divine nature, which the more it is known, the more it 
increases the glory of the Creator, and the gratitude and 
happiness of man. It is not God's secret, but their own, 
they are keeping. I go to unveil the secret. 

The case is, the Jews have stolen their cosmogony, that is, 
their account of the Creation, from the cosmogony of the 
Persians, contained in the book of Zoroaster, the Persian 
lawgiver, and brought it with them when they returned from 
captivity by the benevolence of Cyrus, King of Persia ; for 
it is evident, from the silence of bJI the books of the Bible 
upon the subject of the Creation, that the Jews had no cos* 
mogony before that time. If they had a cosmogony from 
the time of Moses, some of their judges who governed dnring 
more than four hundred years, or of their kings, the Davids 
and Solomons of their day, who governed nearly five hun¬ 
dred years, or of their prophets and psalmists, wno lived in 
the mean time, would nave mentioned it. It would, cither 
as fact or fable, have been the grandest of all subjects for a 
psalm. It would have suited to a tittle the ranting, poetical 
genius of Isaiah, or served as a cordial to the gloomy Jora- 
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miah. But not one word nor even a whisper, does ony of 
tlie Bible authors give upon the subject. 

To conceal the theft, the Rabbins of the second temple 
have published Genesis as a boot of Moses, and have enjoined 
secrecy to all their poople, who, by travelling, or otherwise, 
might happen to discover from whence the cosmogony was 
borrowed, not to tell it. The evidence of circumstances ia 
often unanswerable, and there is no other than this which I 
have given, that goes to the whole of the case, and this 
does. 

Diogenes Laertius, an ancient and respectable author whom 
the Bishop, in hia answer to me, quotes on another occasion, 
has a passage that corresponds with the solution here given. 
In speaking of the religion of the Persians, as promulgated 
by their priests or magi, he says, the Jewish Rabbins were 
the successors of tlieir doctrine. Having thus spoken on the 
plagiarism, and on the non-reality of the book of Genesis, I 
will give some additional evidence that Moses is not the 
author of that book. 

Ebeu-Ezra, a celebrated Jewish author, who lived about 
seven hundred years ago, and whom the bishop allows to 
have been a man of great erudition, has made a great many 
observations, too numerous to be repeated here, to show that 
Moses was not, and could not be, the author of the book of 
Gene&iB, nor any of the five books that bear his name. 

Spinosa, another learned Jew, who lived about a hundred 
and thirty years ago, recites, in his treatise on the ceremonies 
of the Jews, ancient and modern, the observations of Eben- 
Ezra, to which lie adds many others, to show that Moses is 
not the author of these books. He also says, and shows his 
reasons for saying it, that the Bible did not exist as a book, 
till the time of the Maccabees, which was more than a hun¬ 
dred years after the return of the Jews from the Babylonian 
captivity. 

In the second part of the Age of Reason, I have, among 
other things, referred to nine verses in the 36th chapter of 
Genesis, beginning at the 31st verse, “ These are the kings 
that reigned in Edom, before there reigned any king over 
the children of Israel, which is impossible could have been 
written by Moses, or in the time of Moses, and could not 
have been written until after the Jow kings began to reign 
in Israel, which waB not till several hundred years after the 
time of Moses. 

The bishop allows tliis, and says ‘ I think you say true. ,! 
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But be then quibbles, and says, that a small addition to a 
book docH not aestroj either the genuineness or authenticity 
of the whole book. This is priestcraft. These verses do not 
stand in the book as an addition to it, but as making a part 
of the whole book, and which it is impossible that Mpscb 
conld write. The bishop would reject the antiquity of any 
other book if it could be proved from the words of the book 
itself that a part of it could not have been written till seve¬ 
ral hundred years after the reputed author of it was dead. 
He would call such a book a forgery. I am authorised, 
therefore, to call the book of Genesis a forgory. 

Combining, then, all the foregoing circumstances together 
respecting me antiquity and authenticity of the book of 
Genesis, a conclusion will naturally follow therefrom; those 
circumstances are, 

First, that certain parts of the book cannot possibly have 
been written by Moses, and that tho other ports carry no 
evidence of having been written by him. 

Secondly, the universal silence of all tho following books 
of the Bible, for about a thousand years, upon tho extraor¬ 
dinary things spoken of in Genesis, such as tho creation of 
the world in six days—the garden of Eden—the tree of 
knowledge—the tree of life—the story of Eve and the ser- 
pent—the fall of man, and his being turned out of this fine 
garden, together with Noah’s flood, and the tower of Babel. 

Thirdly, the silence of all the books of the Bible upon even 
the name of Moses, from the book of Joshua until the second 
book of Kings, which was not written till after the captivity, 
for it gives an account of the captivity, a period of about a 
thousand years. Strange that a man who ib proclaimed aa 
the historian of the Creation, the privy-counsellor and confi¬ 
dent of the Almighty—the legislator of the Jewish nation, 
and the founder ol its religion ; strange, I say, that even the 
name of such a man should not find a place in their books 
for a thouaand years, if they knew or believed any thing 
about him, or the books he is said to have written. 

Fourthly, the opinion of some of the most celebrated of 
the Jewish commentators, that Moses is not tho author of 
the book of Genesis, founded on the reasons given for that 
opinion. 

Fifthly, the opinion of the early Christian writers, and of 
the great champion of Jewish literature, Maimonides, that 
the hook of Genesis is not a book of facta. 

Sixthly, the silence imposed by all the Jewish Rabbies, 
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and by MaimouideB himself, upon the Jewish nation, not to 
speak of any thing they may happen to know, or discover, 
respecting the cosmogony (or creation of the world) in the 
book of Genesis. 

From these circumstances the following conclusions offer—> 

First, that the book of Genesis is not a book of facts. 

Secondly, that as no mention is made throughout the 
Bible of any of the extraordinary things related in Genesis, 
that it has not been written till after ftie other books were 
written, and put as a preface to the Bible. Every one knows 
that a preface to a book, though it stands first, is the last 
written. 

Thirdly, that the silence imposed by all the Jewish Rab¬ 
bins, and by Mai m on idea upon the Jewish nation, to keep 
silence upon every thing related in their cosmogony, evinces 
a secret, they arc not willing should be known. The secret, 
therefore, explains itself to be, that when the Jews were in 
captivity in Babylon and Persia, they became acquainted 
with the cosmogony of the Persians, as registered in the 
Zend-Avesta, ofZoroaster, the Persian lawgiver, which, after 
their return from captivity, they manufactured and modelled 
as their own, and ante-dated it by giving to it the name of 
Moses. The case admits of no other explanation. From all 
which it appears that the book of Genesis, instead of being 
the oldest book in the worlds as the bishop calk it, has been 
the last written book of the Bible, and that the cosmogony 
it contains, has been manufactured* 

on THE IT AMES DT THE BOOH 07 GENESIS* 

Every thing in Genesis serves as evidence or symptom, 
that the book has been composed in some late period of the 
Jewish nation. Even the names mentioned in it serve to 
riii p. purpose. 

Nothing is more common or more natural, than to name 
the children of succeeding generations,after the names of those 
who had beon celebrated in some former generation. Thifl 
holds good with rospect to all the people, and all tho histories 
we know of, and it does not hold gooa with the Bible. There 
mast be some cause for this. 

This book of Genesis tells ub of a iuan whom it calls Adam, 
and of his eons Abel and Seth j of Enoch who lived 365 
years, (it ia exactly the number of days in a year,) and that 
then God took him up. It has the appearance of being 
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taken from some allegory of the Gentiles on the commence¬ 
ment and termination of the year by the progress of the sun 
through the twelve signs of the Zodiac, on which the alle 
gorieal religion of the Gentiles was founded. 

It telis us of Methuselah who lived 969 years, and of a 
long train of other names in the fifth chapter. It then 
passes on to a man whom it calLs Noah, and his sons, Shem, 
Ham, and Japhet: then to Lot, Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, 
and his sons, with which the book of Genesis finishes. 

All these, according to the account given in that book, 
were the most extraordinary and celebrated of men. They 
were, moreover, heads of families. Adam was the father of 
the world. Enoch, for his righteousness, was taken op to 
heaven. Methuselah lived to almost a thousand years. He 
was the son of Enoch, the man of 3C5, the number of days 
in a year. It has the appearance of being the continuation 
of an Allegory on the 365 days of a year, and its abundant 
productions. Noah was selected from all the world to be 
preserved when it was drowned, and became the second 
father of the world. Abraham was the father of the faith¬ 
ful multitude, Isaac and Jacob were the inheritors of hie 
fame, and the last was the father of the twelve tribes. 

Now, if these very wonderful men and their names, and 
the book that records them, had been known by the Jews, 
before the Babylonian captivity, those names would have 
been as common among the Jews before that period as they 
have been since. TTc now hear of thousands of Abrahams, 
Isaacs, and Jacobs among the Jews, but there were none of 
that name before the Babylonian captivity. The Bible does 
not mention one, though from the time that Abraham is said 
to have lived, to the time of the Babylonian captivity, is 
about 1400 years. 

How is it to be accounted for, that there have been so 
many thousands, and perhaps hundreds of thousands of 
Jew's of the names of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob since that 
period, and not one before? It can be accounted for but 
one way, which is that before the Babylonian captivity, the 
Jews had no such books as Genesis, nor knew any thing of 
the names and persons it mentions, nor of the things it 
relates, and that the stories in it have been manufactured 
since that time. Erom the Arabic name Ibrahim (which 
is the manner the Turks write that name to this day) the 
Jews have most probably manufactured their Abraham. 

[ wi 1 advance ray observations a point further, and apeoh 
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of the names of Moses and Aaron, mentioned for the first 
time in the book of Exodus. There are now* and have 
continued to be from the time of the Babylonian captivity, 
or soon after it, thousands of Jews of the names of Moses 
and Aaron,) and we read not of any of that name before that 
time. The Bible docs not mention one. The direct infer¬ 
ence from this is, that the Jews knew of no such book as 
Exodus, before the Babylonian captivity. In factj that it 
did not exist bofore that time, and that it is onlj' since the 
book has been invented, that the names of Moses and Aaron 
have been common among the Jews. 

It is applicable to the purpose, to observe, that the pictur¬ 
esque work, called Mosaic-work, spelled the same as you 
would say the Mosaic account of the creation, ib not derived 
from the word Moses but from Muses, (the Muses,) because 
of the variegated and picturesque pavement in the temples 
dedicated to the Muses. This carries a strong implication 
that the name Moses is drawn from the same source, and 
that he is not a real but an allegorical person, as Maimon- 
ides describee what is called the Mosaic account of the crea¬ 
tion to be. 

I will go a point still further. The Jews now know the 
book of Geneve, and the names of all the persons mentioned 
in the first ten chapters of that book, from Adam to Noah: 
yet we do not hear (I speak for myself) of any Jew of the 
present day, of the name of Adam, Abel, Seth, Enoch, 
Methuselah, Noah,* Shcm, Ham, or Japhct, (names men¬ 
tioned in the first ten chapters,) though tneae were, accord¬ 
ing to the account in that book, the most extraordinary ol 
all the names that make up the catalogue of the Jewish 
chronology. 

The names the Jews now adopt, are those that are men¬ 
tioned in Genesis after th© tenth chapter, as Abraham, 
Isaac, Jacob, &c. How then does it happen, that they do 
not adopt the names found in the first ten chapcr6? Here 
is evidently a line of division drawn between the first ten 
chapters of Genesis, and the remaining chapters, with res¬ 
pect to the adoption of names. There must be Borne cause 
for this, and I go to offer a solution of the problem. 

The reader will recollect the quotation I have already 
made from the J ewish Kabbin, JVtaimonides, wbcToin he says, 
“We ought not to understand nor to take according to the 

•Soah is an flxoertton i there are many ol that na m e amonff the 
Jots.—Euitob. 
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letter that which is written in the book of the Creation. It 
is a maxim (says he) which all our sages repeat above all, 
with respect to the work of six days.” 

The qualifying expression above all, implies there are 
other parts oi the boot, though not so important, that ought 
not to be understood or taken according to the letter ana as 
the Jews do not adopt the names mentioned in the first ten 
chapters, it appears evident those chapters are included in 
the injunction not to take them in a literal sense, or accord¬ 
ing to the letter j from which it follows, that the persons or 
characters mentioned in the first ten chapters, ae Adam, 
Abel] Seth, Enoch, Methuselah, and so on to Noah, are not 
real but fictitious or allegorical persons, and, therefore, the 
Jews do not adopt their names into their families. If they 
affixed the same idea of reality to them as they do to those 
that follow after the tonth chapter, the names of Adam, 
Ah el, Seth, &c. would bo as common among the Jews of the 
present day, as are those of Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Moses 
and Aaron, 

In tho superstition they have been in, scarcely a Jew family 
would have been without an Enoch, as a presage of his going 
to hoaven &b ambassador for the whole family. Every mother 
who wished that the days of her son might be long in tho 
land would call him Methuselah ; and all the Jews that 
might have to traverse the ocean would be named Noah, as 
a arm against shipwreck and drowning. 

Tliis is domestic evidence against the hook of (roues? b, 
which joined to the several kinds of evidence before recited, 
shows the book of Genesis not to be older than the Babylonian 
^captivity, and to bo fictitdons. I proceed to fix the character 
ana antiquity of the book of 

JOB. 

The book of Job has not the least appearance of being a 
book of tho Jews, and though printed among the books of 
the Bible, does not bolong to it. There is no reference in it 
to any Jewish law or ceremony. On the contrary, all the 
internal evidenco it contains allows it to be a book of tho 
Gentiles, either of Persia or Chaldea. 

The name of Job does not appear to be a Jewish name. 
There is no Jew of that name in any of the books of the 
Bible, neither is there now that I ever heard of. The coun¬ 
try where Job is said or supposed to have lived, or rather 
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where the scene of the drama is laid, is called Uz, and there 
was no place of that name ever belonging to the Jews. If 
Uz is the same as Ur, it was in Chaldea, or the country of 
the Gentiles. 


The Jews can give no account how they came by this hook, 
nor who was the author, nor the time when it was written. 
Origen, in his work against Coleus, (in the first ages of the 
Christian church,) says, that the Hook of Job in older than 
Moses. Eben-Ezra, the Jewish commentator, whom (as I 
have before said) the bishop allows to have been a man of 
great erudition, and who certainly understood his own lan¬ 
guage, says, that the book of Job has been translated from 
anotner language into Hebrew. Spinosa, another Jewish 
commentator oi great learning, confirms the opinion of 
Eben-Ezra, and says moreover, (f Je crois que Job etait 
Gentil;* I believe that Job was a Gentile. 

The bishop, (in his answer to me,) says, ft that the struc¬ 
ture of the whole hook of Job, in whatever light of history 
or drama it be considered, is founded on the belief that pre¬ 
vailed with the Persians and Chaldeans, and other Gentilo 


nations, of a good and an evil spirit.” 

In speaking of the good and evil spirit of the Persians, 
the bishop writes them Arimanius and Oromasdes. I will 
not dispute about the orthography, because I know that 
translated names are differently spelled in different languages. 
But he has nevertheless made a capital error. He has put 
the Devil first; for Arimanius, or, as it is more generally 
written, Ahriman , is the evil spirit^ and Oromasdes or 
Ormusd the good spirit. He has made the same mistake in 
the same paragraph, in speaking of the good and evil spirit 
of the ancient Egyptians Osins and Typhxt , he puts Typho* 
before Osiris. The error is just the same as if the bishop in 
writing about the Christian religion, or in preaching a sermon, 
were to say the Devil and Goa. A priest ought to know Ms 
own trade oetter. We agree, however, about tbe structure of 
the book’of Job, that It is Gentile. I have said in the second 
part of the Age of Reason, and given my reasons for it, that 
the drama of it is not Hebrew. 

From the testimonies I have cited, that of Origen, who, 
about fourteen hundred years ago, said that the book of Job 
was more ancient than Mooes, that of Eben-Ezra, who, in 
his commentary on Job, Bays, it has been translated from 


* Spinoaa on tbs ceremonies of the Jews, page 290, published in trench at 
Amsterdam, 1478. 
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another language (and consequently from a Gentile language) 
into Hebrew; that of Spmosa, who not only says tlic same 
thing, but that the author of it was a Gentile; and that of 
the bishop, who says that the structure of the whole hook is 
Gentile. It follows then in the first place, that the book of 
Job is not a book of the Jews originally. 

Then, in order to determine to what people or nation any 
book of religion belongs, we must compare it with the lead- 
ihg dogmas or precepts of that people or nation; and there¬ 
fore, upon the ni shop’s own construction, the book of Job 
bcloDgs cither to the ancient Persians, the Chaldeans, or the 
Egyptians; because the structure of it is consistent with the 
dogma they held, that of a good and evil spirit, called in 
Job, God and >Satan y existing as distinct and separate beings, 
and it is not consistent with any dogma of the Jews. 

The belief of a good and an oyil spirit, existing as distinct 
and separate beings, is not a dogma to be found in any of 
the books of the .Bible. It is not till we come to the New 
Testament that we hear of any such dogma. There the per¬ 
son called the Son of God, holds conversation with Satan on 
a mountain, as familiarly 03 is represented in the drama of 
Job. Consequently the bishop cannot say, in this Tespect, 
that the New Testament ia founded upon the Old. Accord¬ 
ing to the Old, the God of the Jews was tho God of every 
thing. AU good and evil came from him. According to 
Exodus, it was God, and not the Devil, that hardened Pha¬ 
raoh’s heart. According to the hook of Samuel, it was an 
evil spirit from God that troubled Saul. And Ezekiel makes 
God to say, in speaking of the Jews, ^ I gave them the sta¬ 
tutes that were not good , and judgment$ by which they nJujuld 
not live.” The bible describes the God of Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob In such a contradictory manner, and under such 
a two-fold character, there would be no knowing when he 
was in earnest and when in irony j when to believe, and 
when not. As to the precepts, principles, and maxims, in 
the book of Job, they show that the people, abusively called 
tlic heathen in the books of the Jews, had the most sublime 
ideas of the Creator, and the most exalted devotional moral¬ 
ity. It was the Jews who dishonoured God. It was the 
Gentiles who glorified him. As to the fabulous personifica¬ 
tions introduced by the Greek and Latin poets, it was a cor¬ 
ruption of the ancient religion of the Gentiles, which con¬ 
sisted in tho adoration of a firBt cause of the works of tho 
creation, in which thr sun was the great visible agent. 
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It appears to have been a religion of gratitude and adora 
tion, and not of prayer and discontented solicitation. In 
Job we find adoration and submission, but not prayer. 
Even the ten commandments enjoin not prayer. Prayer 
haB been added to devotion, by the church of "Rome, as the 
instrument of fees and perquisites. All prayers by the 
priests of the Christian church, whether public or private, 
must he paid for. It may he right, individually, to pray 
for virtnes, or mental instruction, but not for things, ft 
is an attempt to dictate to the Almighty in the government of 
the world. Eut to return to the book of Job. 

As the book of Job decides itself to be a book of the 


Gentiles, the next thing is to find out to what particular na¬ 
tion it belongs, and lastly, what is its antiquity. 

Asa composition, it is sublime, beautiful, and scientific; 
full of sentiment, and abounding in grand metaphorical de¬ 
scription. As a drama, it is regular. The dramatis per¬ 
sonae, the persons performing the several parts, are regularly 
introduced, and speak without interruption or confusion. 
The scene, as I have before said, is laid in the country' of 
tlie Gentiles, and the unities, though not always necessary 
in a drama, arc observed here as strictly as the subject would 
admit. 


In tlic last act, where the Almighty is introduced as Speak¬ 
ing from the whirlwind, to decide the controversy between 
Job and his friends, it is an idea as grand as poetical imagina¬ 
tion can conceive. What follows of Job’s future prosperity 
does not belong to it as a drama. It is an epilogue of the 
writer, as the first verses of the first chapter, which gave an 
account of Job, his country and his riches, are the prologue. 

The hook carries tlio appearance of being the work of 
some of the Persian llagi, not only because the structure of 
it corresponds to the dogmas of the religion of those people, 
as founded by Zoroaster, but from the astronomical refer¬ 
ences in it to the constellations of the zodiac and other ob¬ 


jects in the heavens, of which the sun, in their religion 
called Mithra, was the chief. Joh, in describing the power 
of God, (Job jx. v. 21,) says, “ Who commandeth the sun, 
and it risctli not, and scaleth up the stars—who alone spread- 
eth out the heavens, and treadeth upon the waves of the sea 
—who maketh Arctnxus, Orion, and Pleiades, and the cham¬ 
bers of the south. ,J All this astronomical allusion is consist¬ 


ent with the religion of the Persians. 

Establishing then the book of Job, as the work of some of 
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the Persian, or Eastern Magi, the case naturally follows, 
that when the Jews returned from captivity, by the permis¬ 
sion of Cyrus, ting of Persia, they brought this boot with 
them: had it translated into Hebrew, and put into their 
scriptural canons, which were not formed till after their 
return. This will account for the name of Job being men¬ 
tioned in Ezekiel, {EzeJcid^ chap. xiv. v. 14,) who was one of 
the captives, and also for its not being mentioned in any hook 
said or supposed to have been written before the captivity. 

Among the astronomical allusions in the book, there is 
one which serves to fix its antiquity. It is that wnere God 
is made to say to Job, in the Btyle of reprimand, Const 
thou hind the sweet influences of Pleiades” (Chap, xxxviii, 
ver. 31.) As the explanation of this depends upon astro¬ 
nomical calculation, I will, for the sake of those who would 
not otherwise understand it, endeavour to explain it as 
clearly as the subject will admit. 

The Pleiades are a cluster of pale, milk y stars, about the 
size of a man’s hand, in the constellation Taurus, or in Eng¬ 
lish, the Bull. It is one of the constellations of the zodiac, 
of which there are twelve, answering to the twelve months 
of the year. The Pleiades are visible in the winter nights, 
but not in the summer nights, heing then below the horizon. 

The zodiac is an imaginary belt or circle in the heavens, 
eighteen degrees broad, in which the sun apparently makes 
his annual course, and in which all the planets move. 
When the sun appears to our view to be between us and the 
group of stars forming such or such a constellation, he is 
said to be in that constellation. Consequently the constel¬ 
lation he appears to be in, in the summer, are directly oppo¬ 
site to those ne appeared in in the winter, and the same with 
respect to spring and autumn. 

The zodiac, besides being divided into twelve constella¬ 
tions, is also, like every other circle, great or small, divided 
into 360 equal parts, called degrees ; consequently each con¬ 
stellation contains 30 degrees. The constellations of the 
zodiac are generally called signs, to distinguish them from 
the constellations that are placed out of the zodiac, and this 
is the name I shall now use. 


The precession of the equinoxes is the part most difficult 
to explain, and it is on this that the explanation chiefly 
depends. 

The equinoxes correspond to the two seasons of the year 
when the sun makes equal day and night. 
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The following is a dizcouMtUd pari of tfu same work, and is now ( 1824 ) 

published. 


SABBATH, OE SUNDAY. 


The seventh day, or more properly speakiig the period 
of seven days, was originally a numerical division of time 
and nothing more; and had the bishop been acquainted 
with, the history of astronomy, he would have known this. 
The annual revolution of tho earth makes what we call a 
year. 

The year is artificially divided into mouths, the months 
into weeks of seven days, the days into hours, <fcc. The 
period of seven days, like any other of the artificial divisions 
of the year, is only a fractional part thereof, contrived for 
the convenience of countries. 

It is ignorance, imposition, and priest-craft, that have 
called it otherwise. / Diey might as well talk of the lord's 
month, of the Lord’s week, of the Lord’s hour, as of the 
Lord’s day. All time is his, and no part of it is more holy 
or more sacred than, another. It is, however, necessary to 
the trade of a priest, that, he should preach up a diBtinction 
of days. 

Before the science of astronomy was studied and carried 
to the decree of eminence to which it was by the Egyptians 
and Chaldeans, the people of those times had no other helps, 
than what common observation of the very visible changes 
of the sun and moon afforded, to enable them to keep an 
account of the progress of time. As far as history estab¬ 
lishes the point, the Egyptians were the first people who 
divided theyeaT into twelve months. Herodotus, who lived 
above two thousand two hundred years ago, and is the most- 
ancient historian whose works have reached our time, says, 
they did this by the knowledge they had of the stars. As to 
the Jews, there is not one single improvement in any science 
or In any scientific art, that they ever produced. They 
were the most ignorant of all the illiterate world. If tnc 
word of the Lord had come to them, as they pretend, and 
as the bishop professes to believe, and that they were to be 
the harbingers of it to the Test of the world ; the Lord would 
have taught them the use of letters, and the art of printing 5 
for without the means of communicating the word, it could 
Dot be communicated ; whereas letters were the invention 
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of til a Gentile world; and printing of the modern world. 
But to return to my subject— 

Before the helps which the science of astronomy afforded, 
the people as before said, had no other, whereby to keep an 
account of the progress of time, than what the common and 
very risible changes of the sun and moon afforded. They 
«iw that a great number of days made a year, but the account 
of them was too tedious, and too difficult to be kept nume¬ 
ric allv, from one to threo hundred and sixty-five; neither 
did they know the true time of a Bolar year. It, therefore, 
became necessary, for the purpose of marking the progress 
of days, to put them into small parcels, such as are now 
called weeks; and which consisted as they now do of seven 
days. By this means the memory was assisted as it is with 
na at tills day; for we do not say of auy thing that is past, 
that it was fifty, sixty, or seventy days ago, but that it was so 
many weeks, or, if longer time, so many months. It is 
impossible to keep an account of time without helps of this 
kind. 

Julian Scaliger,the inventor of the Julian period of 7,980 
years, produced by multiplying the cycle of the moon, the 
cycle of the sun, and the years of an indiction, 19, 28,15, 
into each other; saye, that the custom of reckoning by 
periods of seven days was used by the Assyrians, the Egyp¬ 
tians, the Hebrews, the people or India, the Ar abs, ana by 
all the nations of the cast. 

In addition to what Scaliger says, it is evident that in 
Britain, in Germany, and the north of Europe, they reckoned 
by periods of seven days, long before the book called the 
bible, was known in those parts; and, consequently, that 
they did not take that mode of reckoning from any thing 
written in that book. 

That they reckoned by periods of seven dayB ia evident 
from their having seven names and no more for the several 
days; and which have not the most distant relation to any' 
thing in the book of Genesis, or to that which is called the 
fourth commandment. 

Those names arc still retained in England, with no other 
alteration than what has been produced by moulding the 
Saxon and Danish languages into modem English. 

1 . Sun-day *Sunn^ the sun, and dag , day, Saxon. Sondag, 
Danish. The day dedicated to the sun. 

2 . Monday, that is, moon day, from Mona , the moon, 
Saxon. Moano , Danish. Day dedicated to the moon. 
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3 . Tuesday, that ie Tuis-co'a-day. The day dedicated to. 
the Idol Tuzaco. 

4. Redoes-day, that i’b WodenVday, The day dedicated 
to Woden^ the MaTS of the Germans. 

5. Thursday, that ia, Thor’s day dedicated to the Ida 
Thor. 

5. Friday, that is Friga f 3~day. The day dedicated to Friga, 
the Venus of the Saxons. 

Saturday from Seaien (Saturn) an Idol of the Saxons; 
one of the emblems representing time, which continually 
terminates and renews itself: The last day of the period of 
aeveu days. When we see a certain mode of reckoning 
general among nations totally unconnected, differing from 
each other in religion and in government, and some of them 
unknown to each other, we may be certain, that it arises 
from some natural and common cause, prevailing alike over 
all, and which strikes every one in the same manner. Thus 
all nations have reckoned arithmetically by tens, because 
the people of all nations have ten fingers. If they had 
more or less than ten, the mode of arithmetical reckoning 
would have followed that number, for the fingers are a natu¬ 
ral numeration table to all the world. I now come to show 
why the period of seven days is so generally adopted. 

Though the sun ia the great luminary of the world, and 
the animating cause of all the fruits of the earth, the 
moon by renewing herself more than twelve times oftenor 
than the sun, which does it but once a year, served the rustic 
world as a natural almanac, as the fingers served it for a 
numeration table. All the world coula see the moon, her 
changes, and her monthly revolutions; and their mode of 
reckoning time, was accommodated as nearly as could pos¬ 
sibly be done in round numbers, to agree with the change? 
of that planet, their natural almanac. 

The moon performs her natural revolution round the earth 
in twenty-nine days and a half. She goes from a new moon- 
to a half moon, to a full moon, to a naif moon gibbous or 
convex, and then to a new moon again. Fach of tliciw-- 
changeB is performed in seven days and nine houre; but 
seven days is the nearest division in round numbers that 
could he taken; and th 1b was sufficient to Bnggest the uni¬ 
versal custom of reckoning by periods of seven days, since it 
is impossible to reckon time without some stated period. 

How the odd hours could be disposed of without interfer¬ 
ing with the regular periods of Bcven days, in case the 
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ancients recommenced a new Septenary poriod with every 
new moon, required no more difficulty than it did to regulate 
tho Egyptian Calendar afterwards of twelve months of thirty 
days each, or the odd hour in the Julian Calendar, or the 
odd days and hours in the French Calendar. In all cases it 
is done by the addition of complimentary days; and it can. 
be done in no otherwise. 

The bishop knows that as the Solar year does not end at 
the termination of what we call a day, but runs some hours 
into the neat day, as the quarters of the Moon runs some 
honra beyond seven days; that it is impossible to give the 
year any fixed number of days, that will not in course of 
years become wrong and make a complementary time 
necessary to keep the nominal year parallel with the solar 
year. The same must have been the case with those who 
regulated time formerly by lunar revolutions. Thoy would 
have to add three days to every second moon, or in that pro¬ 
portion, in order to make the new moon and the new week 
commence together like the nominal year and the solar 


year, 

Diodorus of Sicily, who, as before said, lived before Christ 
was horn, in giving an account of times much anterior to 
bis own, speaks of years, of three months, of four months, 
and of six months. These could be of no other than years 
composed of lunar revolutions, and, therefore, to hring the 
several periods of seven days, to agree with such years there 
must have been complementary days. 

The moon was the first almanac the world knew; and the 
only one which the face of the heavens afforded to common 
spectators. Her changes and her revolutions have entered 
into all the Calendars that have been known in the known 
world. 

The division of the yBar into twelve months, which, as 
before shown, waa first doue by the Egyptians, though 
arranged with astronomical knowledge, had reference to the 
twelve moons, or more properly speaking, to the twelve lunar 
revolutions that appear in the apace of a solar year ; aB the 
period of soven days had reference to one revolution of the 
moon. The feasts of the Jews were, and those of the Christ¬ 
ian church still arc, regulated by the moon. The Jews ob- 
aerved the feasts of the new moon and full moon, and, there* 
fore, the period of seven days was necessary to them. 

All the feasts of tho Christian church are regulated bvthe 
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governs Easter. It is always the first Sunday after the first 
full moon that happens after the vernal Equinox, or 21st of 
March. 

In proportion afl the science of astronomy was studied and 
improved by the Egyptians and Chaldeans, and the solar 
year regulated by astronomical observations, the custom of 
reckoning by lunar revolutions became of leaa use, and in 
time discontinued. But such is the harmony of all parts of 
the machinery of the universe, that a calculation made from 
the rnotioD of one part will correspond with the motion of 
some other. 

The period of seven days deduced from the revolution of 
the moon round the earth, corresponded nearer than any 
other period of days would do to the revolution of the earth 
round the sun. Fifty-two periods of 6cven days make 364, 
which is within one aay ana some odd hours of & solar year ; 
and there 1 b no other periodical number that will ao the 
same, till wo come to the number thirteen, which is too 
great for common use, and the numbers before seven are too 
sm;dl. The custom, therefore, of reckoning by periods of 
seven days, as beet suited to the revolution of tnc moon, 
applied with equal convenience to the solar yeaT, and be¬ 
came united with it. But the decimal division of time, as 
regulated l>y the French Calendar, is superior to every other 
method. 

There is no part of the Bible that is supposed to have been 
written by persons who lived before the time of Josiah, 
(which was a thousand years after the time of Moses,) that 
mentions any thing about the sabbath as a day consecrated 
to that whicli ie called the fourth commandment, or that the 
Jews kept any such day. Had any such day been kept, 
during the thousand years of which I am speaking, it cer¬ 
tainly would have been mentioned frequently; and that it 
Bhould never he mentioned, is strong presumptive and cir¬ 
cumstantial evidence that no such day was kept. But 
mention Ib often made of the feasts of the new moon, and of 
the full moon; for the Jews, as before shown, worshipped 
the moon ; and the word sabbath was applied by the Jews to 
the feasts of that planet, and to those oi their other deities. 
It is said in Hosea, chap. 2, verBe 11, in speaking of the 
Jewish nation, “ And I will cause all her mirth to cease, her 
feast-days, her ntfic-mcww, and her sabbaths, and all her 
solemn fe»sts. ,} Nobody will be so foolish as to contend 
that the sabbaths here spoken of are Mosaic sabbaths. The 
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construction of the verse implioB they are lunar aabbatha, 
or sabbaths of the moon. It ought abo to be ohacrvcd 
that Hosea bred in the time of Ahaz and Hezekiah, about 
seventy years before the time of Joaiah, when the law 
called the law of Moses is said to have been found; and, 
consequently, the sabbatha that Hosea speaks of arc sabbaths 
of the Idolatry. 

When those priestly reformers, (imp os tors I should call 
them,) Hilkiah, Ezra, and Xehcmiafi, began to produce 
books under the name of the books of Moses, they found 
the word sabbath iu use: and as to the period of seven days, 
it iSj like numbering arithmetically by tens, from time imme¬ 
morial. But having found them in use, they continued to 
make them serve to the support of their new imposition* 
They trumped up a story of the creation being made iu si* 
dayB, and of the Creator Testing on the seventh, to suit with 
the lunar and chronological period of seven days; and they 
manufactured a commandment to agree with both. Impos¬ 
tors always work in thiB manner. They put fables for origi¬ 
nals. and causes for effects. 

Tnere is scarcely any part of science, or any thing in 
nature, which those impostors and blasphemers of science, 
called priests, as well Chris dans &b Jews, have not, at 60inG 
time or othei, perverted, or sought to pervert to the purpose 
of superstition and falsehood. Every thing wonderful in 
appearance, has been ascribed to angels, to devils, or to 
saints. Every thing ancient has some legendary tale annexed 
to it. The common operations of nature have not escaped 
their practice of corrupting every thing. 


FUTURE STATE. 

The idea of a Future state was on universal idea to all 
nations except the Jews. At the time and long before 
Jesus Christ and the men called hia disciples were born, it 
had been sublimely treated of by Cicero m his book on old 
age, by Plato, Socrates. Xenophon, and other of the ancient 
tneologists, whom the abusive Christian church calls heathen, 
Xenophon represents the elder Cyrus speaking after this 
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“Think not, my dearest children, that when I departfrom 
you, I shall he no more: but remember that my 90ul, even 
while I lived among you, was invisible to you; yet by my 
actions you were sensible it existed in this body.. Believe it 
therefore existing still, though it be still unseen. How 
quickly would the honors of illustrious men perish after 
death, if their souls performed nothing to preserve tlieir 
fame ? For my own part, I could never think that the 
soul, while in a mortal body, lives, but when departed 
from it dies; or that its consciousness is loBt, when it is 
discharged out of an unconscious habitation. But when it 
iB freed from all corporeal alliance, it is then that it truly' 

■ exists.” 

Since, then, the idea of a future existence was universal, Lt 
may he asked, what new doctrine does the Xew Testament 
contain i I answer, that of corrupting the theory of the 
ancient thcologists, by annexing to it the heavy ana gloomy 
doctrine of the resurrection of the body', 

As to the resurrection of the body; whether the sam* 
body or another, it is a miserable coneeit, tit only to be 

5 reached to man as an animal. It ie not worthy' to be called 
octrine.—Such an idea never entered the brain of any 
visionary but those of the Christian church;—-yet it is in 
this that the novelty of the Hew Testament consists. All 
the other matters serve but as props to this, and those props 
are most wretchedly put together. 


MIRACLES. 

The Christian church is full of miracles. In one of the 
churches of Brabant, they show a number of camion balls, 
which, they say, the virgin Mary in some former war, caught 
in her muslin apron as they came roaring out of the cannon’s 
mouth, to prevent their hurting the saint? of her favourite 
army. She does no such feats now-a-days. Perhaps the 
reason is, that the, infidels have taken away her muslin 
apron. They show also, between Montmatrc and the village 
or St. Dennis, several places where they say St. Dennis stopt 
with his head in Iub hands after it had been cut off at Mout- 
matre. The Protestants will Gall those things lies; and 
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where lb the ] roof that all the other things called miracles 
are not as gre*t lies as those. 

[There appears to ba an omission hero in the copy.} 

Christ, say those CahaliatH, came in the fulnesa of iime . 
And pray what is the fulness of time? The words admit of 
no idea. They aro perfectly Cab a) is ti cal. Time is a word 
invented to describe to our conception a greater or less por¬ 
tion of eternity. It may be a minute, a portion of eternity 
measured by the vibration of a pendulum of a certain 
length ;—it may be a day, a year, a hundred, or a thousand 
yeans, or any other quantity. Those portions are only 
greater or less comparatively. 

The word fulness applies not to any of them. The idea 
of fulness of time cannot he conceived. A woman with 
child and ready for delivery, as Mary was when Christ was 
horn, may be said to have gone her full time; but it is the 
woman that is full, not time. 

It may also be said figuratively^ in certain eases, that the 
timeB are full of events; but time itself is incapable of being 
full of itself. Ye hypocrites! learn to speak intelligible 
language. 

It happened to be a time of peace when they say Christ 
was horn; and what then ? There had been many such 
intervals: and have been many such since. Time was no 
fuller in any of them than in the other. If he were he would 
be fuller now than he ever was before. If he was full then 
he must he bursting now. But peace or war have relation 
to circumstances, ana not to time ; and those Cabaliflts would 
be at as much loss to make out any meaning to fulness of 
circumstances, as to fulness of time; and if they could, it 
would be fatal; for fulness of circumstances would mean, 
when there are no more circumstances to happen; and ful¬ 
ness of time when there is no more time to follow. 

Christ, therefore, like every other person, was neither in 
the fulness of one nor the other. 

But though we cannot conceive the idea of fulness of time, 
because we cannot have conception of a time when there 
shall he no time; nor of fulness of circumstances, because 
wo cannot conceive a state of existence to he without cir¬ 
cumstances ; wc can often see, after a thing is past, if any 
circumstance, necessary to give the utmost activity and suc¬ 
cess to that thing, w*s wanting at the time that tiling took 
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place. If such a circumstance was wanting, we may be cej 
tain that the thing which took place, was not a thing ot 
Grod^B ordaining; whose work is always perfect, and his 
means perfect means. They tell ns that Christ was the Son 
of God; in that case, he would have known everything; 
and lie came upon earth to make known the will ot God to 
man throughout the whole earth. If this had been true, 
Christ would have known and would have been furnished 
with all the possible means of doing it; and would have 
instructed mankind, or at leaat his apostles, in the use of 
such of the means as they could use themselves to facilitate 
the accomplishment of the mission ; consequently ho would 
have instructed them in the art of printing, for the press is 
the tongue of the world ; and without winch, his ot their 
preaching was less than a whistle compared to thunder. 
Since, then, he did not do this, he had not the means ne¬ 
cessary to the mission; and consequently had not the mis¬ 
sion. 


They tell us in the book of Acta, chap, il, a very stupid 
story of the Apostles 3 having the gift of tongues; and cloven 
tongues of fire descended and sat upon each of them. Per¬ 
haps it was this story of cloven tongues that gave rise to the 
notion of slitting Jackdaws tongues to make them talk. lie 
that however aB it may, the gift of tongues, even if it were 
true, would be hut of little use without the art of printing. 
I can sit in my chamber, as I do while writing this, and by 
the aid of printing, can send the thoughts I am writing 
through the greatest part of Europe, to the East Indies, and 
over all North America, in a few mouths. Jesus Christ and 


his apostles could not do this. They had not the means, and 
the want of means detects the protended mission. 

There are three modes of communication. Spooking, 
writing and printing. The first is oxcoedingly limited. A 
man’s voice can be heard hut a few yards or distance : and 
his person can be hut in one place. 

Writing is much more extensive; but the thing written can¬ 
not be multiplied but at great expense, and the multiplication 
will be slow and incorrect. Were there no other means of 


circulating what priests call the word of God (the Old and 
New Testament) than by writing copies, those copies could not 
be purchased at less than forty pounds sterling each; con¬ 
sequently but few people could purchase them, while the 
writers could scarcely obtain a livelihood by it. But the 
art of printing changes all the cases, and opens a scene as 
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vast as the world. It gives to man a sort of divine attribute. 
It gives to him mental ormnprcBon.ee. He can be every 
where and at the samo instant; for wherever he is read ho 
is mentally there. 

The ease applies not only against the pretending mission 
of Christ ana liifl apostles, but against every thing that 
priests call the word of God, and against all thoBc who pre¬ 
tend to deliver it; for had God ever delivered any verbal 
word, he would have taught the means of communicating 
it. The one without the other ib inconsistent with the wia- 
dom we conceive of the Creator. 


The third chapter of Genesis, verse 21, tells us that God 
made coats of skins and clothed Adam and Eve. It was 
infinitely more important that man should be taught the 
art of printing, than that Adam should be taught to make 
a pair of leather breeches, or his wife a petticoat. 

There is another matter, equally str ikin g and important, 
that connects itself with thoBe observations against this pre¬ 
tended word of God, this manufactured book, called Re - 


vealed Religion . 

We know that whatever is of God’s doing is unalterable 
by man beyond the laws which the Creator has ordained. 
We cannot make a tree grow with the root in the air and 
the fruit in the ground: we cannot make iron into £old nor 
gold into iron ; we cannot make rays of light shine forth 
rays of darkness, nor darkness shine forth light. If there 
were such a thing, as a word of God, it would possess the 
same properties which all his other works do. It would 
resist destructive alteration. But we see that tho book 


which they call the word of God has not this property. 
That book says, Genesis chap. 1, verse 27, (< j So God created 
man in his own image j” but the printer can make it say, 
So man created Goa vn his own image. The words are 
passive to every transposition of them, or can be annihilated 
and others put m their places. This is not the case with 
anv thing that is of God’s doing; and, tberefore, this book, 
called the word of God, tried by the same universal rule 
which every other of God’s works within our reach can be 
tried by, proves itself to be a forgery. 

Tho b isliop says, that “ miracles are a proper proof of a 
divine mission . Admitted, But we know that men, and 
especially priests, can tell lies and call them miracles. It is 
therefore necessary, that the thing called a miracle he 
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proved to bo true, and also to be miraculous j before it can 
be admitted as proof of the tiling called revelation. 

The bishop must be a bad logician, not to know that one 
doubtful thing cannot be admitted as proof that another 
doubtful thing is true. It would be like attempting to prove 
a liar not to be a liar by the evidence of another, who is as 
great a liar as himself. 

Though Jesus Christ, by being ignorant of the art of 
printing, shows he had not the means necessary to a divine 
mission, and consequently had no such mission j it does not 
follow that if he had known that art, the divinity of what 
they call his mission would be proved thereby, any more 
than it proved the divinity of the man who invented print¬ 
ing. Something therefore beyond printing, even if he 
had known it, was necessary as a miracle, to have proved 
that wliat he delivered was the word of God ; and this 
was that the hook in which that word should be con¬ 
tained, which is now called the Old and New Testament, 
should possess the miraculous property, distinct from all 
human books, of resisting alteration. This would be not 
only a miracle, but an ever existing and universal miracle ; 
whereas, those which they tell us of, even if they had been 
true, were momentary and local; they would leave no trace 
behind, after the lapse of a few years, of having ever existed; 
hut this would prove, in all ages and in all places, the book 
to be divine and not human; as effectually, and as conveni¬ 
ently, as aquafortis proves gold to be gold by not being cap¬ 
able of acting upon it, and detects all other metals and all 
counterfeit composition, by dissolving them. Since then the 
only miracle capable of every proof is wanting, and which 
every thing that is of a divine origin possesses; all the 
tales of miracles with which the Old and New Testament 
are filled, are fit only for impostors to preach and foots 
to believe. 
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Of all the tyrannieB that afflict mankind, tyranny in reli¬ 
gion is the worst: every other epecieB of tyranny is limited 
to the world we live inj but this attempts a stride beyond 
the grave, and seeks to pursue us into eternity. It is there 
uTtii not here—it is to God and not to man-—it is to a heavenly 
and not to an earthly tribunal that we are to account for our 
belief; if then we believe falsely and dishonourably of the 
Creator, and that belief is forced upon us, as far as force 
can operate bv human laws and human tribunals,—-on whom 
is the criminality of that belief to fall? oo those who impose 
it, ot on thoBe on whom it is imposed? 

A bookseller of the name of Williams has been prosecuted 
in London on a charge of blasphemy, foT publishing a book 
entitled the Age of Jteason. Blasphemy 13 a word of vast 
Bound, but equivocal and almost indefinite signification, 
unlesflwe confine it to the simple idea of hurting ot injuring 
the reputation of any one, winch was its original meaning. 
As a word, it existed before Christianity existed, being a 
Greek word, or Greek anglified, as all the etymological dic¬ 
tionaries will show. 

But behold how various and contradictory baa been the 
signification and application of this equivocal word. So¬ 
crates, wlio lived moTC than four hundred years before the 
Christian era, waB convicted of blasphemy, for preaching 
against the belief of a plurality of gods, and foT preach¬ 
ing the belief of one god, and was condemned to suffer 

* Mr. Paine haa evidently Incorporated Into this Letter a portion of hU 
answer to ll:Rhop Watson's u Apology for the Bible ns in a chapter of that 
work, treating of the AoOk of Genesis, he expressly refers to his remarks, in a 
preceding part of ike sain-j, on the two ucooutila of the creation contained ia 
th*t hoo!t ; is iibduthd in thiy letter* 
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death by poison, Jesus Christ was convicted of blasphemy 
under tne Jewish law, and was crucified. Calling Mahomet 
an impostor would be blasphemy in Turkey; and denying 
the infallibility of the Pope, and the Church, would be blas¬ 
phemy at Home. What then is to be understood by this 
word blasphemy ? We Bee that in the case of Socrates truth 
was condemned as blasphemy. Are we sure that truth is 
not blasphemy in the present day? Woe, however, be to 
those who mate it so, whoever they may he. 

A book called the Bible has been voted by men, and 
decreed by human laws to be the word of God; and, the 
disbelief of this is called blasphemy. But if the Bible be 
not the word of God, it is the laws and the execution of 
them that ia blasphemy, and not the disbelief. Strange 
stories arc told of the Creator in that book. He is repre¬ 
sented as acting under the influence of every human passion, 
even of the most malignant kind. If these stories axe false, 
we err in believing them to be true, and ought not to believe 
them. It is, therefore, a duty which every man owes to him¬ 
self, and reverentially to his Maker, to ascertain, by every 
possible inquiry, whether there be sufficient evidence to 
believe them or not 

My own opinion is, decidedly, that the evidence doeB not 
warrant the belief, and that we sin in forcing that belief upon 
ourselvcB and upon others. In saying this, 1 have no other 
object in view than truth. But that I may not be accused 
of resting upon bare assertion with respect to the equivocal 
state of the Bible^I will produce an example, and I will not 
pick and cull the Bible for the purpose. I will go fairly to 
the case: I wiLl take the two first chapters of Genesis as 
they stand, and show from thence the truth of what I say, 
that is, that the evidence does not warrant the belief that 
the Bible is the word of God. 




CHAPTER L 

1. In the beginning God created the heavens and the 
earth, 

2, And the earth was without form and void, and dark¬ 
ness was upon the face of the deep; and the spirit of God 
moved upon the face of ’he waters. 
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3. And God said, Lot there be light j and there was light. 

4. And God saw the light, that it was good; and God di¬ 
vided the light from the darkness. 

5. And God called the light day, and the darkness he 
called night: and the evening and the morning were the 
first day. 

6. ^ And God said, Lot there be a firmament in the midst 
of the waters, and let it divide the waters from the waters. 

7. And God made the firmament, and divided the waters 
which were 'under the firmament, from the waters which 
were above the firmament: and it was so. 

8 . And God called the firmament heaven : and the evening 
and the morning were the second day. 

9. T And Goa said, Let the waters under the heaven bo 
gathered together unto one place, and lot the dry land , ap¬ 
pear : and it was so. 

10. And God called the dry land earth, and the gathorin^ 
together of the waters called he seas, and God saw that it 
was good. 

11. And God said, Let the earth bring forth grass, the 
herb, yielding seed, and the fruit-tree yielding fruit after his 
kind, whose seed is in itself, upon the earth, and it was so. 

12. And tho earth brought forth gross, and herb yielding 
seed after hiB kind, and tho tree yielding frnit, whose seed 
was in itself, after his kind: and Uod saw that it was good. 

13. And the evening and the morning were the thirdday. 

14. T And God saia, Lot there bo lights in the firmament 
of tho heaven, to divide the day from the night; and let 
them bo for signs, and for seasons, and for days, and years. 

15. And let them be for lights in the firmament of the 
heaven, to give light upon the earth: and it was so. 

16. And God made two great lights ; the greater light to 
rule the day, and the leaser light to rule the night; he made 
the stars also. 

17. And God set them m the firmament of the heaven, 
to give light upon the earth, 

18. And to rule over the day and over the night, and to 
divide the light from the darkness; and God saw that it was 
good. 

19. And the evening and the morning were the fourth, 
day. 

20. T And God said, Let the wnterB bring forth abundantly 
the moving creature that hath life, and fowl that may fiy 
above the earth ir the open firmament of heaven. 
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31. Aiii. God created great whales, and every living crea 
tnrethat mo veth, which me waters brought form abundantly 
after their kind, and every winged fowl after his kind : and 
God saw that it was good 

22. And God blessed thorn, saying, Be fruitful, and multi¬ 
ply, and fill the waters in tho seas, and let fowl multiply in 
the earth. 

33. And the evening and the morning were the fifth day. 

24. T And God said, L^t the earth bring forth the living 
creature after his kind, cattle and creeping thing and bea&t 
of the earth after his kind: and it was bo. 

25. And God made the beast of the earth after his kind, 
and cattle after their kind, and every thing that crccpcth 
upon the earth after his kind : and God saw mat it was good. 

26. T And God said, T,et us make man in our image, after 
our likeness: and let them have dominion over the fish of 
the sea, and over the fowl of the air, and over tho cattle, and 
over all the earth, and over every creeping tiling that creep- 
eth upon the earth. 

27. So Qod created man in hie own image, in the image 
of God created he him ; male and female wealed he them. 

28. And God "blessed them, and God said unto them. Be 
fruitful , and multiply, and replenish the earth , and subdue 
it ,* and have dominion over the fish of the sea, and over tho 
fowl of the air , and over every thing that momih upon the 
earth . 

29. An d God said, Behold, I have given you every herh 
bearing seed, which is upon tho face of all the eartn, and 
every tree, in which is the fruit of & tree yielding seed: to 
you it shall be for meat. 

30. And to every beast of the earth, and to every fowl of 
the air, and to every thing that creepoth upon the earth, 
wherein there is life, I have given every green herb for meat; 
and it was so. 

31. And God saw every thing that he had made, and be¬ 
hold it was very good. And the evening and the morning 
were the sixth day. 




CHAPTER II. 

1. Thus the heavens and tho earth were finished, and ill 
the host of them. 



2. And on the seventh day God ended his work which he 
hod made, and he rested on the seventh day from all hia 
work which he had made. 

3. And God blessed the seventh day and sanctified it : 
because that in it he had rested from all his work, which 
God created and made. 


4. 1 These are the generations of the heavens and of the 
earth, when they were created; in the day that the Lord 
God made the earth and the heavena 

5. And every plant of the field, before it was in the earth, 
and every herb of the field, before it grew; for the Lord 
God had not caused it to rain upon the earth, and there wa* 
not a man to till the ground. 

6. But there went up a raiBt from the earth, and watered 
the whole face of the ground. 

7. And the Lord God formed man of the dost of the 
ground, and breathed into his nostrils the breath of life; and 
mtvn became a living bouI. 

3. And the Lord God planted a garden eastward of Eden; 
and there he put the man whom he had formed, 

9. And out of the ground made the Lord God to grow 
every tree that is pleasant to the sight, and good for mod; 
the tree of life also in the midst of the garden, and the tree 
of knowledge of good and evil. 

10. And a river went out of Eden to water the garden: 
and from thence it was parted, and became into four heads. 

11. The name of the first ia Pison: that is it which com- 
passeth the whole land of Havilah, where there is gold. 

12. And the gold of that land is good: there is bdellium 
and the onyx-stone. 

13. And the name of the second river is Gibon: the same 
ia it that com passe fh the whole land of Ethiopia. 

14. And the name of the third river ia Headekel: that ia 
it which goeth toward the east of Assyria. And the fourth 
river is Imphrates. 

15. Ana the Lord God took the man, and put him into the 
garden of Eden, to dress it and to keep it. 

16. And the Lord God commanded the man, saying, of 
‘■ very tree of the garden thou mayest freely eat: 

17. But of the tree of the knowledge of good and evil. 
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thou shalt not eat of it; for in the day that thou eateet 
thereof, thou Bhalt surely die. 

18. ^ And the Lord God said, it is not good that the man 
should be alone: 1 will make him an help meet for him. 

19. And out of the ground the Lord God formed every 
beast of the field, and every fowl of the air, and brought 
them unto Adam, to Bee what he would, call them; and 
whatsoever Adam called every living creature, that was the 
name thereof 

20. And Adam gave names to all cattle, and to the fowl 
of the air, and to every beast of the field; but for Adam there 
was not found an help meet for him. 

21. And the lord God caused a deep sleep to fall upon 
Adam, aud he slept; and he took one of hla ribs, and closed 
up the fiesh instead thereof. 

22. And the rib which the Lord God had taken from man, 
made lie a woman, and brought her unto the man. 

23. And Adam said, this is now bone of my bones and 
fiesh of my fiesh; she shall be called woman, because she 
wae taken out of man. 

24. Therefore shall a man leave his father and his mother, 
and shall cloave unto his wife; and they shall be one fiesh. 

25. And they were both naked, tho man and his wife, and 
were not ashamed. 


These two chapters are called the Mosaic account of the 
creation; and wc are told, nobody knows by whom, that 
Moses was instructed by God to write that account. 

It has happened that oveiy nation of people haB been 
world-makers; and each makes the world to begin his own 
way, aa if they had all been brought up, as Hudibra6 6ays, 
to the trade. There are hundreds of different opinions and 
traditions how the world began.* My business, however, in 
this place, is only with those two chapters. 

■ In this wwld.raa.kmff tndc, man, of course, lets held a conspicuous* place ; 
and, for the gratification of the carious enquirer, the editor subjoins two spe¬ 
cimens of the opinions of learned men, io regard to the manner of his forma¬ 
tion, and ofhia subsequent fall. The first he oi tracts from the Talmud, a work 
containing the Jewish traditions, the rabbinical constitutions, and explication 
of the law \ and is of great authority among the Jews. It was composed by 
certain learned rabhlns, comprehends twelve balky folios, and forty yeare are 
fluid to have been consumed ii its cotnpilat'oq. Id fact, it is deemed to cen¬ 
tal o the whole body of divinity for the Jewish nation. A1 though the Scripture* 
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I begin then by saying* that those two chapters, instead 
-of containing, aa lias been believed, one continued account 
of the creation, written by Moses, contain two different and 

tell ub that the Lord Godformed man of the duet of the ground, they do not ex¬ 
plain the manner in which it was done, and these doctors auppJy the deficiency 
as follows:— 

M Adam's body was made of the earth of Babylon, his head of the land of 
Israel, bis other vumber* of other pares of the world. R. ilcir thought be woa 
compact of the earth, gathered out of the whole earth; as it is written, thine 
eyee did see my rubttaned. Now it 1 b elsewhere written, the eye* of the Lord art 
ovtr all the earth. R, Aha expressly marks the twelve hours in which hh va¬ 
rious parts were formed, Hia stature was from one end of the world to the 
Other; aud it wob for Mb transgression Unit the Creator, hying his hand id 
soger on him, lessened him ; for before, says R. Eleazer, with his Land ho 
reached tho firmament. R. Jehuria thinks hie sin was heresy; but R. Isaac 
thinks it was nourishing his foreakio.” 

The Ulhouiotao Havana give the following account of tlia same transac¬ 
tion : — 

u Wben God wished to create man, he sent the angel Gabriel to take a hand* 
M of each of tho seven beds which composed the earth. But when the latter 
heard the ardor of God, she felt much alarmed, and requested ihr heavenly 
messenger to represent to God, that os the creature be was about 10 form 
might chance to rebel one'day against Kim, this would be the means of bring¬ 
ing 1 upon herself the divine malediction. flod 1 however, fir from listening 
to this request, despatched tun other angels, Michael and Azrael, to execute 
his will; but they, moved with compassion, were prevailed upon again to lay 
the complaints of the earth at the feet of her author. Then God confined 
the execution of his commands to the formidable Azrucl alone, wbo 1 regard- 
leas of all the earth ir^ght say, violently tore from her bosom seven hand¬ 
fuls from her various strata, and carried them into Arabia, whore the work 
of creation was to oe completed. As to Asrael, God wae bo well pleased 
with the decisive manner in which he bad acted, th.it be gave him tho 
office of separating the soul from the body, whence he is called the Angel of 
Death. 

" Meanwhile, the angels having kneaded this earth, God moulded it with his 
«iwn bands, and left it some time that it might get dry. The angels delighted 
to gaze upon the lifeless, hut beautiful in&ss k with the exception of Eblis, or 
Lucifer, who, bent upon evil, struck it lipon the stomach, which giving a hol¬ 
low sound, be said, since this creature will be hollow, it will often need being 
filled, and will be, therefore, exposed to pregnant temptations. Upon this, ho 
asked the aagcla bow they would act if God wished to render them dependent 
upon this sovereign which be was about to give to the earth. They readily 
answered that they would obey; but though Ebiis did not openly dissent, ho* 
resolved within himself that he would not follow their example, 

M After the body of the first man had boon properly prepared, God animated 
It with an Intelligent soul, and dad him in splendid and marvellous garments, 
suited to the dignity of this favored being. lie now commanded his angels to 
fall prostrate before Adam. All of them obeyed, with the exception of Hhlia, 
who was in consequence immediately expelled from heaven, and his place given 
to Adam. 

The formation of Eve from one of the ribs of tbe first man, is the same as 
that recorded in the Bible, as [3 also the order given to the father of mankind, 
not to taste the fruit of a particular free, Ehlia seized this opportunity of re* 
Tenge, Having aaeociated tho peacock nnd the serpent io tho onturpriuo, they 
by their wily speeches si length persuaded Adam to beoome guilty of disob*- 
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contradictory stories of a creation, made by two different 
persons, and written in two different styles of expression. 
The evidence that shows this is so clear, when attended to 
without prejudice, that, did we meet with the same evidence- 
in any Arabic or Chinese account of a creation, wo should 
not hesitate in pronouncing it a forgery. 

I proceed to distinguish the two storieB from each other. 

The first story begins at the first verse of the first chapter, 
and ends at the end of the third verse of the second chapter; 
for the adverbial conjunction, THUS, with which the second 
chapter begins, (as the reader will see,) connects itself to the 
last verse of the first chapter, and those three verses belong 
to, and make the conclusion of the first story. 

The second story begins at the fourth verse of the second 
chapter, and ends with that chapter. Those two stories have 
been confused into one, by cutting off tho three last verses 
of the first story, and throwing them to the second chapter. 

J go now to snow that those two stories have been written 
by two different persons. 

From the first vense of the first chapter to the end of the 
third verse of the second chapter, which makes the whole of 
the first story, the word GOD is used without any epithet 01 
additional word conjoined with it, as the reader will see: 
and this style of expression is invariably used throughout 
the whole of this story, and is repeated no less than thirty- 
five tiincB, viz. u In the beginning God created the heavens 
and the earth, and the spirit of God moved on the face of 
the waters, and God said,let there be light, and God saw tho 
light/ 1 &c.» <fcc. 

But immediately from the beginning of the fourth verso 

dieuce. But do eooner bad they touched the forbidden fruit, than their gar¬ 
ments dropped on the ground, and the eight of their nakedness covered them 
both witb abame and with confusion. They made & covering for their body 
with fig leaves; but they were both immediately condemned Lo labour, and to 
die, and hurled down from Paradise. 

" Adam tell upon the mountain of Sarendip, id the island of Ceylon, where a 
mountain is called by bin name to the present day. Ere being separated from 
her spouse in her fall, alighted on the spot where China now stands, and Eblis- 
fc.II r:o( far from the same spot. As to the peacock and the snake, the former 
dropped in Diudo&taji and the latter in Arabia. Adam soon feeling the enor¬ 
mity of his fault, implored the mercy of God, who relenting, sent down his 
angels from heaven with a tabernacle, which they placed on the spot where 
Abraham, at a subsequent, period, built (he temple of Mecca. Gabriel in- 
etructed him in the rites and ceremonies performed about the sanctuary, in 
order that he might obtain the forgiveness of his offence, and afterwards led 
him to the mount-iun of Aromt, when; he met Eve, from whom be had been 
now separated above two hundred years. 1 ’ 
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of tlie second chapter, where the second story begins, the 
style of expression ls always the Lord God, end this style of 
expression is invariably used to the end of the chapter, and 
is repeated eleven times; in the one it is always God, and 
never the Lord God, in the other it is always the Lord God 
and never God. The first story contains thirty-four verses, 
and repeats the single word Goo thirty-five times. The 
second story contains twenty-two verses and repeats the 
compound word Lord-God eleven times; this difference of 
style, so often repeated, and so uniformity continued, shows, 
that those two chapters, containing two different stories, arc 
written by different persons; it is the same in all different 
editions of the Bible, in all the languages I have seen. 

Having thus shown, from the difference of style, that 
those two chapters divided, as they properly divide them¬ 
selves, at the end of the third verse of the second chapter, 
are the work of two different persons, I come to show, from 
the contradictory matters they contain, that they cannot he 
the work of one person, and are two different stories. 

It is impossible, unices the writer was a lunatic, without 
memory, mat one and the same person could say, as U said 
in the 27th and 28th verses of the first chapter—“ So God 
created mam, in his own image , in the image of God created 
he him y male and female created he them / and God blessed 
them , and God said unto them, be fruitful and multiply , and 
replenish the earth, and subdue it, and have dominion over 
the fsh of the sea , and over the fowls of the air , and every 
living thxng^ that moveth on the face oj the earth” It is, I 
eay, impossible that the same person who said this, could 
afterwards say, as is said in the second chapter, ver. 5, and 
there was not a man, to till the ground / and then proceed in 
the 7th verse to give another account of the making a man 
for the first time, and afterwards of the making a woman out 
of his rib. 

Again, one and the same person could not write, as is 
written in the 29th verec of the first chapter : “ Behold I 
(God) have given you every herb heaving seed, which ia on. 
the face of the earth; and every tree, in which is the fruit 
of a tree bearing seed, to you it shall be for meat,’' and 
afterwards say, as is Baia in the second chapter, that the Lord- 
God planted a tree in the midst of a garden, and forbad 
man to eat thereof. 

Again, one and the same parsons could not say, w Thus 
the KiovetUs and the earth were finished, and all the host of 
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them, and on the seventh day God ended his work which he. 
had made .; and shortly after f^t the Creator to wort again, 
to plant a garden, to mate a man and * woman, &c., as is 
done in the second chapter. 

Here are evidently two differ* mt storm 0 contradicting each 
other.—According to the first, the two «rces, the male and 
the female, were made at the same time According to the 
second, they were made at different time** ■ the man first, the 
woman afterwards.—According to the firnt story they were to 
have dominion over all tho earth. According to the second, 
their dominion was limited to a garden. How large a gar¬ 
den it could be, that one man and onn woman could dress 
and keep in order, I leave to the prosecutor, the judge, tho 
jury, and Mr. Erskine to determine. 

The story of the talking serpent, and its tete-a-tete with 
Eve; the doleful adventure called the Fall of Man y and 
how he was tumod out of Mb fine garden, an ft how the gar¬ 
den wa6 afterwards locked up and guarded by a flaming 
sword, (if any one can tell what a flaming sword is,) belong¬ 
ing altogether to the second story. They have no connexion 
with the first story. According to the first there was no 
garden of Eden; no forbidden tree: the scene w*q the whole 
earth, and the fmit of all the trees was allowed to be eaten. 

In giving this example of the strange state of the Bible, 
it cannot be said I have gone out of my way to seek it, for 
I have taken the beginning of the booh; nor can it be said 
I have made more of it, than it makes itself. That there 
are two stories is as visible to the eye, when attended to, as 
that there are two chapters, and that they have been written 
by different poisons, nobody knowB by whom. If this then 
is the strange condition the beginning of tbe Bible is in, it 
leads to a just suspicion, that the other parts are no better, 
and consequently it becomes every man’s duty to examine 
the case. I have done it for myself, and am satisfied that 
the Bible is > fabulous. 

Perhaps I shall be told in the cant-language of the day, 
as I have often been told by the Bishop or Llandaff and 
others, of the great and laudable pains that many pious and 
learned men have taken to explain the obscure, and reconcile 
the contradictory, or as they say, the seemingly contradictory 
passages of the Bible. It is because the Bible needs such an 
undertaking, that is one of the first causes to suspect it is- 
UOT the word of God ; this single reflection, when carried 
home to the mind, is in itself a volume. 
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What! docs not the Creator of the Universe, the Fountain 
of all "Wisdom, the Origin of all Science, the Author of all 
knowledge, the God of Order, and of Harmony, know how 
to write T When we contemplate the vast economy of the 
creation ; when we behold the unerring regularity of the 
visible solar system, the perfection with which all its several 
parts revolve, and by corresponding assemblage, form q 
whole;—when we launch our eye into the boundless ocean 
of space, and see ourselves surrounded by innumerable 
worlds, not one of which varies from its appointed place— 
when we trace the power of the Creator, from a mite to an 
elephant—from an atom to an universe—can we suppose 
that the mind that could conceive such a design, ana the 
power that executed it with incomparable perfection, cannot 
write without inconsistency; or, that a book bo written, can 
be the work of such a power ? The writings of Thomas 
Paine, even of Thomas Paine, need no commentator to ex¬ 
plain, expound, arrange, and re-arrange their several parts, 
to render them intelligible—he can relate a fact, or write an 
essay, without forgetting in one page what he haB written in 
an other—certainly then, did the God of all perfection con¬ 
descend to write or dictate a book, that book would be as 
perfect as himself is perfect; the Bible is not so, and it is 
confessedly not so, by the attempts to amend it. 

Perhaps I shall be told, that though I have produced one 
instance, I cannot produce another of equal force. One if 
sufficient to call in question the genuineness of authenticity 
of any book that pretends to he the word of God ; for such 
a book would, as before said, be as perfect as its author is 
perfect. 

I will, however, advance only four chapters further into 
the book of Genesis, and produce another example that is* 
sufficient to invalidate the story to which it belongs 

We have all heard of Hoali’s Flood ; and it is impossible 
to think of the whole human race, men, women, children, 
and infanta (except one family,)deliberately drowning, with¬ 
out feeling a painful sensation ; that heart must be a heart 
of Hint that can contemplate such a scene with tranquillity. 
There is nothing in the ancient mythology, nor in tlie reli¬ 
gion of any people we know of upon the globe, that records 
a sentence ot their God, or of their Gods, so tremendously 
severe and merciless. If the story be not true, we blasphe¬ 
mously dishonor God by believing it, and still more so, in 
forcing, by laws and penalties, thatbelief upon others. I go 
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now to show, from the face of the story, that it carries the 
evidence of not being true. 

I know not if the judge, the jury, and Mr. ErsldnO, who 
tried and convicted Williams, ever read the Bible, ot know 
any thing of its contents, and, therefore, I will state the caso 
precisely. 

There was no such people as Jews or Israelites, in the 
time that Noah is said to have lived, and consequently there 
was no such law as that which is called the Jewish or Mosaic 
Law. It is according to the Bible, more than six hundred 
years from the time the flood is said to have happened, to 
the time of Moses, and consequently the time the flood is 
said to have happened, was more than bix hundred years 
prior to the law, called the law of Mo&es, even admitting 
Mo^es to have been the giver of that law, of which there is 
great cause to doubt 

We have here two different epochs, or points of time; that 
of the flood, and that of the law of Moses; the former more 
than six hundred years prior to the latter. But the maker 
of the story of the flood, whoever he was, has betrayed, him- 
self hy blundering, tor he has reversed the order of the times. 
Sc has told the story, as if the law of Moses was prior to the 
flood ; for he has mode God to say to Noah, Genesis, chap, 
vii. vqt. 2 , “ Of every clean beast, thou flhalt take unto thee 
by sevens, male and his female, and of beasts that are not 
clean by two, the male and his female.” This is the Mosaic 
law, and could only be said after that law was given, not 
before. There was no such things as beasts clean and. un- 
clean in the time of Noah—It 15 nowhere said they were 
created so.—They were only declared to be so, <1$ meat#, by 
the Mosaic law, and that to the Jews only, and there 
was no such people as Jews in the time of Noah. This 
is the blundering condition in which this strange story 
stands. 

When we reflect on a sentence bo tremendously severe, as 
that of consigning the whole human race, eight persons ex¬ 
cepted, to deliberate drowning ; a sentence, which represents 
the Creator in a more merciless character than, any of those 
whom we call Pagans, ever represented the Creator to be, 
under the figure 01 any of their deities, wc ought at least to 
suspend our belief of it, on a comparison of the bc;v:f :?nt 
character of the Creator, with the tremendous severity of the 
sentence; but when wa sec the story told with such an 
evident contradiction of circumstances, we ought to set it 
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down for nothing better than a Jewish fable, told by nobody 
knows whom, and nobody know3 when. 

It is a relief to the genuine and sensible soul of man to 
find the story unfounded. It frees us from two gainful sen¬ 
sations at once; tlmt of having hard thoughts of the Crea¬ 
tor, on account of the severity of the sentence; and that of 
sympathising in. the horrid tragedy of a drowning world. 
He who cannot feel the force of what I mean, is not, in my 
estimation of character, worthy the name of a human being. 

I have juet said there is great cause to doubt, if the law, 
called the law of Moses, was given by Moses; the books 
called the books of Moses, which contain, among other 
things, wliat is called the Mosaic law, arc put in frout of the 
Bible, in the manner of a constitution, with a history an¬ 
nexed to it. Had these books been written by Moses, they 
would undoubtedly have been the oldest books in the Bible, 
and entitled to be placed first, and the law and the history 
they contain, would be frequently referred to in the boots 
that follow; but this is not the case. From the time of 
Othnicl, the first of the judges, (Judges, chap. iii. Yer. 9.) to 
the end of the book of Judges, which contains a period of 
four hundred and ten years, this law, and those books, were 
not in practice, nor known among the Jews, nor are they bo 
much as alluded to throughout the whole of that period. 
And if the reader will examine the 22d and 23d chapters of 
the 3d book of Kings, and 34th chapter 2d Chron. he will 
find that no such law, nor any such books were known in 
the time of the Jewish monarchy, and that the Jews were 
Ptcaus during the whole of that time, and of their judges. 

The first time the law, called the law of Moses, made its 
appearance, was in the time of Joslah, about a thousand 
years after Moses was dead: it is then Bald to have been 
found by accident. The account of this finding, or pretended 
finding, is given 2d Chron. chap, xxxiv. ver. 14, 15, 1C, 18: 
w Hilkiah the prieBt found the book of the law of the Lord, 
given bv Moses, and Hilkiab answered and said to Shaplian 
flic scribe, I have found the book of the law in the house of 
the Lord, and Hilkiah delivered the hook to Shaplian, and 
Shaplian carried the book to the king, and Shaphantold tlio 
king, fJosiah,} 6aying, Hilkiah the priest hath given mo a 
book.” 

In consequence of this finding, which much resembles that 
of poor Chattcrton finding manuscript poemB of "Rowley, tho 
monk, in the cathedral church at Bristol, or the late finding 
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of manuscripts of Shakspeare in an old chest, (two well 
known frauds,) Josiah abolished the Pagan religion of tha 
Jews, massacred all the Pagan priests, though he himself 
had been a Pagan, as the reader will see in the 23d chap. 
2d Kings, and tlms established in blood, the law that is there 
called the law of Mobcs, and instituted a passover in com¬ 
memoration thereof. The 22d verse, speaking of this pass- 
over, says, “ Surely there was not held such a passover from 
the days of the judges, that judged Israel, nor in all the 
days of the kings of Israel, nor the kin^s of Judahand 
the 25th yct. in speaking of this priest-killing Josiah, says, 
“ Like unto him , there was no king lefore Am, that turned 
to the Lord with all his heart, and with all his soul, and 
with all his might, according to all the law of Moses : nei¬ 
ther after him arose there any like himL TIilb verse, like the 
former one, is a general declaration against all the preceding 
kings without exception. It is also a declaration against aU 
that reigned after him, of which there were four, the whole 
time of whose reigning makes but twenty-two years and six 
months, before the Jews were entirely broken up as a nation 
and their monarchy destroyed. It is, therefore, evident that 
the law, called the law of Moses, of which the Jews talk so 
much, was promulgated and established only in the latter 
time of the Jewish monarchy; and it is very remarkable, 
that no sooner had they established it than they were a de¬ 
stroyed people, as if they ^ere punished for acting an im¬ 
position and affixing the name of the Lord to it, aud massa¬ 
cring their former priests under the pretence of religion. 
The sum of the history of the Jews is this—they continued 
to be a nation about a thousand years, they then established 
a law, which they called the law of the Lord given hy Mo- 
ses i and were destroyed. This is not opinion, but historical 
evidence. 

Levi, tho Jew, who has written an answer to the Age of 
Reason^ gives a strange account of the law called the law 
of Moses. 

In speaking of the story of the sun and moon standing 
still, that the Israelites might cut the throats of all their en¬ 
emies, and hang all their kings, as told in Joshua, chap, x., 
he says, “ There is also another proof of the reality of this 
miracle, which is, the appeal that the author of the book of 
Joshua makes to the book of Jasher, ‘ Ls not this written in 
the look of JasherV Bence,” continues Levi, “ It is mani.* 
fe»t that the book commonly called tbs book of Jasher, ex 
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ieled, and was well known at the time the book of Joshua 
was written; and pray, Sir/’ continues Levi, “ what book do 
you think this was ? wh y, no other than the taw of Mose^ f n 
Levi, like the Bishop of Llandaff, and many other guesswork 
commentators, either forgets or does not know, what there is 
in one part of the Bible, when he is giving his opinion opon 
another part. 

I did not, however, expect to find so much ignorance in a 
Jew, with reaped) to the history of his nation, though I 
might not be surprised at it in a bishop. If Levi will look 
into the account given in the first chap. 2d book of Sam* 
of the Amalekite slaying Saul, and bringing the crown and 
bracelets to David, he will find the following recital, vor. 

17,18 : “ And David called one*of the young men, and 
said, go near and fall upon him, (the Amalekite,) and he 
smote him that he died: and David lamented with this 
lamentation over Saul and over Jonathan liis son j also he 
bade them teach the children the nee of the bow ;—behold 
it is written in the hook of Jos her” If the book of Jasher 
were what Levi calls it, the law of Moses, written bv Moses, 
it is not possible that any thing that David Bald or did 
could be written in that law, since Moses died more than 
five hundred vears before David was bom; and, on tbc 
other hand, admitting the book of Jasher to be the law 
called the law of Moses; that law must have been written 
more than, five hundred years after Moses was dead, or it 
could not relate any thing said or done by David. Levi 
may take which of these cases he pleases, for both arc 
against him. 

I am not going in the course of this letter to write a com¬ 
mentary on the Bible. Die two instances I have produced, 
and which are taken from the beginning of the Bible, show 
the necessity of examining it. It is a book that has been 
read more, and examined less, than any book that ever ex¬ 
isted. Had it come to ns an Arabic or Chinese book, and 
said to have been a sacred book by the people from whom 
it came, no apology would have been made for the confused 
and disorderly state it is in. The talcG it relates of the 
Creator woula have been censured, and our pity excited for 
those who believed them. Wc should have vindicated the 
goodness of God against such a book, and preached up the 
disbelief of it out of reverence to him. Why then do we 
not act as honourably by the Creator in the one case as wo 
do in the other. As a Chinese book we would hare ex- 
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ami tied it;—on^ht we not th.cn to examine it as a Jewish 
book f The Chinese are a people who have all the appear¬ 
ance of far greater antiquity than the Jews; and in point 
of permanency, there is no comparison. They are also a 
people of mild manners and good morale, except where they 
have been corrupted by European commerce. Yet we take 
the word of a restless, bloody-minded people, as the Jewe 
of Palestine were, when wo would reject the same authority 
from a better people. Wc ought to see it is habit and 
prejudice that have prevented people from examining the 
Bible. Those of the church of England call it holy, because 
the Jews called it so } and because custom and certain acts 
of parliament call it so, and they read it from custom. Dis¬ 
senters read it for the purpose of doctrinal controversy, and 
are very fertile in discoveries and inventions. But none of 
them read it for the pure purpose of information, and of 
rendering justice to the Creator, by examining if the evi¬ 
dence it contains warrants the belief of its being what it 
is called. Instead of doing this, they take it blindfolded, 
and will have it to be the word of God whether it be so or 


not. For ray own part, my belief in the perfection of the 
Deity will not permit me to believe, that a book so mani¬ 
festly obscure, disorderly, and contradictory, can be his 
work. I can write a better book mysolf. This disbelief in 
me proceeds from my belief in the Creator. I cannot pin 
ray faith upon the say so of Hilkiah, the priest, who said he 
found it, or any part of it, nor upon Shaphan the scribe, 
nor upon any priests, nor any scribe or man of the law of 
the present day. 

As to acts of parliament, there are some that say there 
are witches and wizards ; and the persons who made those 
acts, (it was in the time of James the First,) made also some 
acts which call the Bible the Holy Scriptures, or 'Word of 
God. But nets of parliament decide nothing with respect 
to God ; and as these acts of parliament making were wrong 
with respect to witches and wizards, they may also he wrong 
with respect to the book in question.* It is, therefore, 


■ It is afflicting to humanity to reflect that, after the blood shod to estab¬ 
lish the divinity of the Jewish scriptures, it should have become necessary 
to grant a new c iitpr-nsatiom.^ which, through unbelief and conflicting' opin* 
loda respecting its tme construction, hna coal as great or greater sacrifices 
than the former. Catholics, when they bad the ascendency, burnt Proles- 
tantd, In turn, led Catholic^ to the stake, and both united in nterrni* 
□atm5 Dissenters. The Dissenters, Mben they bad ihe l ower, pursued thu 
came course. The diabolical act of Dakin, id the burning of Dr. Serretus^ia 
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uecossHJj that tlie book be examined j it is our duty to ex 
amine it; and to Buppross tbo ri^lit of examination is sinful 
in any government, or in any judge or jury. The Biblo 

an awful witness of thin fact. Sorrotua suffered two hours in a slow fire be* 
fore life vu extinct. The Diaseolera, who escaped from England, had scarcely 
seated themselves in the wilds of America, before they began to eiterminate 
from the territory they bad neized upon, all those who did not profess whet 
they celled the orthotlax faith. Priests, Quakers, and Adaiultru, were pro* 
hibited from entering the territory, on pain of ileaLb. By priests, tlicv meant 
clergy men of the Roman Catholic, if not also of the Protestant or Episcopal 
perBU&Bion- Their own priests lbey denominated ministers. Three purit&os 
also, particularly in the province of Massachusetts-Bay, put many persons to 
death oo the charge of witchcraft. There 19 no account, however, of their 
* having burned any alive, as was done io Scotland, about the sonic period in 
wbicli the executions took place in Uasdachusetto-Bay, In England, Sir Mat¬ 
thew llato, a judge eminent for extrai/rdinary puty t condemned two women to 
death on the same charge. 

I doubt, however, if there be any acts of the parliament now in force for 
Indicting pains and penalties for denying the scriptures u> be the word of 
God, as our upright judges Ectm to roly at this time wholly upoo what they 
call the common law, to justify the liomd persecutions which arc now carried 
on in England, to the disgrace of a country that boasts so much of its tolerant 
•piriti 

As the common law is derived from the customs of our ancestors, when in 
e rude and barbarous condition, it is not surprising that many of its injunc¬ 
tions should be opposed to the ideas, which a society in a civilized and refined 
slate, should deem compatible with justice and right. Accordingly we find 
that government has from time to time annulled some of its moel prominent 
absurdities ; such as ibe trials by ordeal, the wager of bottle in case of appeal 
for murder, under a belief that a supernatural power would interfere to save 
the innocent and destroy the guilty in such a combat, &c. Yel much remains 
nearly as ridiculous, that requires a further and more liberal uso of the prun¬ 
ing knife. 

" In the days of the Stuarts, £A. D. 16T0, £2d year of Charles II. See the 
Republican, vol. 3, p. 22.] William Peru was indicted at Common Law for a 
riot and breach of the peace on having delivered Ins sentiments to n congrega¬ 
tion of people in Cracc-churcb-atrcct: be told the judge and the jury tint 
Common Law was &d abuse, and no law at all; and in spite of the threats, the 
fires and 1111 prison meats Inflicted Or bin jury, they acquitted him on this plea, 
William Penn found an honest jury.* 1 

The introduction, however, of Christianity, as composing n part of this Com¬ 
mon Lew, (bad as much of it is,) ia proved to be a fraud or misconception of 
tbe old Norman French; as 1 ahnll show by an oil me l of a letter from Thomas 
Jefferson to Major Cartwright, beariDg date 6th June, 1924. 

For a more full development of this subject, see Sampson’s Anniversary 
Discourse, heforo the Historical Society of New-York. Editor* 

Extract from Jefer ton's Letter. 

“ I am glad to find in your hook [The English Constitution, produced and 
IIInatrated] a formal contradiction, at length, of tbe judiciary usurpation of 
legislative power ; for auch the judges have usurped in their repented deci¬ 
sions, thiit Christianity is a part of the coffitnon taw, The proof of the COD* 
tmy, which you have adduced, is incontrovertible : to wit, IKnt the common 
law existed while the Anglo-Saxons were yet Pagans ; at a time adieu they had 
itCVcr yel hi ;ud the leiluc of Ch i i*l proiiGllllced, or ktjeu that euek w characbM 
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makes God to eay to Moses, Bent. chap. vii. ver. 2, l< And 
when the Lord thy God shall deliver them before thee, thon 
shalt smite them, and utterly destroy them, thou shalt make 


had ever eiisted. But it may amuse you to show when, and by what means, 
they stole this law hi upon us. In a case of Qun.ro Impcdit in the Tear Book, 
84 ITcDry VI. To. 28, [Anno 1458,"] A question was made how far the ecclesi¬ 
astical law was to he respected in a common law court. And Prisot, Chief 
Justice, gave his opinion in these words:-—‘A ticl Icis, que ils dc saint cglUe 
om on antien scripture, covient a nous a donucr credence: cal ceo Commen 
Ley anr quels Louts manners lei? sont foddes. Kt mixy, Kit, nous eumus 
obligee de conustrc lour ley de 3 ainL egliac : ct scniblablement ils sonL obliges 
tie eonustre noatre ley—Et, Sir, &i poit apperer or a nous que 1'evesque adfnit 

ou 

ou term nun ncuiy,’ ” Ac. [ 4 ‘ To such laws as they of holy church have in an-. 
cient writing, it behoves lls to give credence: lor it is that common law upon 
which all kiuda of law arc founded; and therefore. Sir, arc we bound to know 
their law of holy church, and in like manner are they obliged to know our 
laws. And, Sir, if it should appear now to ua, that the bishop hod done what 
an ordinary ought to do in like case, then we should adjudge it good, and not 
otlienviae.”]—The canons of the church anciently were incorporated with the 
laws of the land, and of the same authority. See Dr. Henry’s Hist. G. Dritain. 

Epjtoh. 

Rce S. C. Fitzh, nbr. qn. imp. fl'J. Bro. abr. qu. imp. 12 . Finch in his 1 st 
Book, o. 8 , ie tho first afterwards who quotes the case, and misstates it thua : 

•* 4 To such law-g of the church as hare warrant in holy Scriptnre, our law 
giveth credence,’ and cites Prieot; mistranslating ‘ancient Scripture’ into 
1 holy Scripturewhereas Prisot pidpaMy day;*, 4 to such low? os those of holy 
church have in ancient writing^ it is proper for us Lo give credence ;* to wit— 
to their ancient vnritten laws. This waft in IflJS, a eculory and a half after the 
dictum of rrioOl.—Wingate, in 1658, erects this false translation into a maxim 
of tbc common law, copying the words of Finch, baL citing rrisot. Wingate, 
mai, 3, and Sheppard, tiLle 1 Religion,* in 1G7&, copies the eume mi^lra notation, 
quoting the Y. B. Finch and Wingate. Bale expresses it in these words; 

4 Christianity i 9 parcel of the law of England '—1 Yeutci* 293. S Keb. Gt>7, hut 
quotes no authority. By these echoing? and re-eeboinga from oneto another, 
it bad become so established in 1528, that in the case of the King vs. Wod- 
eton, 2 Stra. 834, the court would not .suffer it to be debated, whether to write 
against Christianity was punishable in the temporal court at common Ijv 
W ood, therefore, 409, ventures Gtill to vary tlie phrase, and say, 4 that- 
blasphemy and profanene-ss ire offences by the common law and cite* 2 Stia. 
—Then Rlackstone, in 1763, iv. 69, repeats the M OTds of Bale, that * Christ¬ 
ianity is part of the law of England,' citing Veotris and Strange. And finally, 
Lord Mansfield, with a little qualification, in Etuis’ case in 1767, says, that 
‘ the essential principles of revealed religion are part of the common law*— 
thus ingulfing Bible, Tec Lament, and all in to the common law, without citing 
any authority. And thus wc find this chain of authorities hanging, link hy 
link, one upon another, and all ultimately ou one and the came hook, and that 
a mia Iran ala lion of the words, 4 ancient scripture' used by Prisot Finch 
quotes Prisot; Wingate docs the same; Sheppard quotes Prisot, Finch and 
Wingate. Bale cites nobody. The court, on Woolston’s case, cite* Hale; 
Wood rites "Woolston’s cuee; Blackstouc quotes Woolston's case and Hale; 
and Lord Mansfield, like Hale, ventures it on hie own authority. Here T might 
defy llic best read lawyer to produce another scrip of authority for tbi& ywtfi- 
ci<iry forgery; and I rnigh; go on farther to show how some of the Anglo- 
fiaxou priests interpolated in:o the tot of Alfred’s laws the 20th, 21st, 22d, 


come un ordinary fera en tie! cas, adoiig none devons ceo adjuger bon, 
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no covenant with them, nor show mercy unto them Not 
all the priests, nor scribes, nor tribunals in the world, noi 
all the authority of man, shall make mo believe that God 
ever gave such a Robesjfierreanprecept as that of showing no 
mercy / and consequently it is impossible that I, or any per¬ 
son who believes as reverentially of the Creator as I do, can 
believe such a book to be the word of Gad. 

Thera have beer, and still are, those, who, whilst they 
prefer to believe the Bible to be the word of God, affect to 
turn it into ridicule. Taking their profession and conduct 
together, they act blasphemously; because they act as if 
God himself was not to be believed. The case is exceed- 
inglv different with respect to the Age of Reason. That 
boot Is written to show from the Bible itself, that there is 
abundant matter to suspect it is not the word of God, and 
that we have been imposed upon, first by Jews, and after¬ 
wards by priests and commentators. 

Not one of those who have attempted to write answers to 
the Age of Reason, have taken the ground upon which only 
an answer could be written. The case in question is not 
upon any point of doctrine, bnt altogether upon a matter of 
fact. Is the book called the Bible the word of God, or is it 
not? If it can be proved to be so, it ought to be believed 
as such: if not, it ought not to be believed as such. This is 
the true state of the case. The Age of Reason produces evi¬ 
dence to show, and I have in thU letter produced additional 
evidence that it is not the word of God. Those who take the 
contrary side, should prove that it is. But this they have 
not dono, nor attempted to do, and consequently they have 
done nothing to the purpose. 

Tho prosecutors of "Williams have shrunk from the point, 
as the answerers have done. They have availed themselves of 
prejudice instead of proof. If a writing was produced in a 
court of judicature, said to be the writing of a certain per¬ 
son, and upon the reality or non-reality of which, some mat¬ 
ter at issue depended, the point to be proved would be, that 
Such writing was the writing of such person. Or if the issue 
depended upon certain words, which some certain person 
was said to have spoken, the point to be proved would l>e, 
that such words were spoken by such person j and Mr. Er- 
ekinc would contend the case upon this ground. A certain 

and 23d chapters of Eiodun, and the Ifllli of the Act! of the ApostEea, from 
the to the 29th verse* ; but this would lead m j pen, and your pHtienor 
too far. Whut a ^onapirr iy this, botweon church and Mate I’ " 
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book is said to be the word of God. What is the proof that 
it is 80 ? for upon this the whole depends; and if it cannot 
be proved to be bo, the prosecution fails for want of evi- 
denee. 

The prosecution against Williams charges him. with pub¬ 
lishing a book, entitled The Age of Reason-) which it suya, 
lb an impious blasphemous pamphlet, tending to ridicule and 
bring Into contempt the Holy Scriptures. Nothing is more 
easy than to find abusive words, and English prosecutions 
arc famous for this species of vulgarity. The charge, how¬ 
ever, is sophistical; for the charge, as growing out of the 
pamphlet, should have stated, not as it now states, to ridi¬ 
cule and bring into contempt the Holy Scriptures, but to 
6how, that the book called the Holy Scriptures are not the 
Holy Scriptures. It is one thing if *1 ridicule a work as be¬ 
ing written by a certain person; but it is quite a different 
thing if I write to prove that such work was not written by 
each person, In the first ease, I attack the person through 
the work; in the other case, I defend the honor of the per¬ 
son against the work. This is what the Age of Reason does, 
and consequently the charge in the indictment is sophisti- 
ottlly stated. Every one will admit, that if the Bible be not 
the word of God, we err in believing it to be his word, and 
ought not to believe It. Certainly, then, the ground the pro¬ 
secution should take, would be to prove that the Bible is in 
fact what it is called. But this the prosecution has not done, 
and cannot do. 

In all cases the prior fact mnst be proved, before the sub¬ 
sequent facts can Be admitted in evidence. In a prosecution 
for adultery, the fact of marriage, which is the prior fact, 
must be proved, before the facts to prove adultery can be re¬ 
ceived. If the fact of marriage cannot be proved, adultery 
cannot be proved; and if the prosecution cannot prove the 
Bible to be the word of God, the charge of blasphemy is 
visionary and groundless. 

Tn Turkey they might prove, if the case happened, that a 
certain book was bought of a certain bookseller, and that 
the said book was written against the Koran. In Spain and 
Portugal they might prove, that a certain hook was bought 
of a certain bookseller, and that the said book was written 
against the infallibility of the Pope. Under the ancient 
mythology they might have proved, that a certain writing 
was bought of a certain person, and that the said writing 
waE written against the belief of a plurality of gods, and in 
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the support of tlie belief of one God. Socrates was con 
demned for a work of this kind. 

All these fiTe hut subsequent facts, and amount to nothing, 
unless the prior facta be proved. The prior fact, with re* 
Bpect to the first case, is,Is tho Eoran the word of God? 
With respect to the second, Is the infallibility of the Pope a 
truth? with reBpect to the third, Is the belief of a plural- 
Uy of gods a true belief? and in like manner with respect to 
the present prosecution, Is the hook called the Bible the 
word of Goa 1 If the present prosecution prove no more 
than could be proved in any or all of these cases, it proves 
only as they do, or ns an inquisition would prove; and in 
thiB view ot the cnee, the prosecutors ought at least to leave 
off reviling that infernal institution, the inquisition. Tho 
prosecution, however, though it may injure the individual, 
may promote the cause of truth? because the manner in 
which it has been conducted, appears a confession to tho 
world, that there ia no evidence to prove that the Bible is 
the word of God. On what authority then do we beliove 
the many strange stories that the Bible tells of God. 

This prosecution has been carried on through the medium 
of what is called a special jury, and the whole of a special 
jury is nominated by the master of the crown office. Hr. 
Erskine vaunts himself upon the bill he brought into parlia¬ 
ment with respect to trials, for what the government party 
calls libels. But if in crown prosecutions, tho master of the 
crown offioo is to continue to appoint the whole special jury, 
which he docs by nominating the forty-eight persons from 
which the solicitor of each party is to strike out twelve, Mr. 
Erskinc’e bill la only vapour and smoke. The root 01 the 
grievance lies in the manner of forming the jury, and to this 
Mr. Erskine’s bill applies no remedy. 

"When the trial of Williams came on, only eleven of tho 
special jurymen appeared, and the trial was adjourned. In 
cases where the whole number do not appear, it is customary 
to make up the deficiency by taking jurymen from persons 
present in court. This, in the law term, is called a TaU &. 
Why was not this done in this case? BeoBOn will suggest, 
that they did not choose to depend on a man accidentally 
taken. When the trial re-commenccd, the whole of the 
special jury appeared, and Williams was convicted j it is 
folly to contend a cause where the whole jury is nominated 
by one of the parties. I will relate a recent case that ei- 

11 * 
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plains a great deal with respect to special juries in crown 
prosecutions. 

On the trial of Lambert and others, printers and jtroprio 
tors of the Morning Chronicle , for a libel, a special jury was 
struck, on the prayer of the Attorney-General, who used to 
he called Diaholus liegiSy or King’s Devil* 

Only seven or eight of the special jury appeared, and the 
Attorney General not praying a Talc* ?, the trial stood over 
to a future day ; when it was to be brought on a second time, 
the Attorney General prayed for a new special jury, but as 
this was not admissible, the original special jury was sum¬ 
moned. Only eight of them appeared, on which the Attor¬ 
ney GeneraL said, “As I cannot, on a second trial, have a 
special jury, I will pray a Talcs.” Four pergons were then 
taken from the persons present in court, and added to the 
eight special jurymen. Tlie jury went out at two o’clock to 
consult on their verdict, and the judge (Kenyon) understand¬ 
ing they were divided, and likely to be some time in making 
up their minds, retired from tlie bench, and went home. At 
seven, the jury went, attended-by an officer of the court, to 
the Judge’s house, and delivered a verdict, “ Guilty of pub¬ 
lishing, out with no malicious intention.” The Judge said, 
u I cannot record this verdict: it is no verdict at all. The 
jury withdraw, and after sitting in consultation till five in 
the morning, brought in a verdict, Not Guilty. "Would this 
have heeu the case, had they been all special jurymen nomi¬ 
nated by the Master of the Crown-office? This is one of the 
eases that ought to open the eyes of people with respect to 
the manner of forming special juries. 

On the trial of Williams, the Judge prevented the counsel 
lor the defendant proceeding in the defence. The prosecu¬ 
tion had selected a number of passages from the Age of 
Reason, and inserted them in the indictment. The defend¬ 
ing counsel was selecting other passages to show, that the 
passages in the indictment were conclusions drawn from 

5 remises, and unfairly separated therefrom in the indictment, 
ihe Judge said, he did not know how to act / meaning there¬ 
by whether to Let the counsel proceed in the defence or not, 
and asked the jury if they wished to hear the passages read 
which the defending counsel had selected The jury said 
jro, and the defending counsel was in consequence silent. 
Mr. Erskine then, Falstaff like, having all the field to him¬ 
self, and no enemy at hand, laid about him most heroically, 
<nid the jury found the defendant guilty. I know not if Mr 
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Emkine ran out of court and hallooed, huzza for the Bible 
and the trial by jury. 

Robespierre caused a decree to be passed during the trial 
of Brissat and others, that after a trial had lasted three days, 
(the whole of which time, in the case of Brissot, was taken 
up by the prosecuting party,) the judge should ask the jury 
(who were then a packed jury) if they were satisfied ? If 
the jury Baid yes, the trial ended, and the jury proceeded 
to give their verdict, without hearing the defence of the 
accused party. It needs no depth of wisdom to make an 
application of this case. 

1 will now state a case to show that the trial of Williams 
is not a trial, according to Kenyan’s own explanation of 
law. 

On a late trial in London (SelthenB versus Hooaaman) on 
a policy of insurance, one of the jurymen, Mr. Dunnage, 
after hearing one side of the case, and without hearing trio 
other side, got up and said, it was as legal a policy of insur¬ 
ance as ever was written . The Judge, who was the some as 
presided on the trial of Williams, replied, that it was a great 
misfortune when any gentleman of the jury makes up his 
mind on a cause before it was fin ished. Hr. Erskine, wno in 
that cause was counsel for the defendant, (in this he was 
against the defendant,) cried out, it is worse than a misfor¬ 
tune t it is a fault. The Judge, in his address to tire jury in 
Bumming up the evidence, expatiated upon, and explained 
the parts which the law assigned to the counsel on each side, 
to the witnesses, and to the Judge, and said, “ When all this 
was done , and not until then, it was the business of the jury 
to declare what the justice of the cage was y and that it was 
extremely rash and imprudent in any man to draw a conclu¬ 
sion before all the premises were laid before thsm, upon which 
that conclusion was to Ite grounded . According then to 
Kenyon’s own doctrine, the trial of Williams is an irregular 
trial, the verdict an irregular verdict, and as such is not 
* recordable. 

As to special juries, they are but modem 5 and were insti¬ 
tuted for tho purpose of Determining cases at law between 
merchants; because, as the method of keeping merchants’ 
accounts differs from that of common tradesmen, and their 
business, by lying much in foreign bills of exchange, insur¬ 
ance, tic., is of a different description to that of commci 
tradesmen, it might happen that a common jury might d 
be competent to form a judgment. The law that institnt J 
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special juries, makes it necessary that the jurors he mer¬ 
chants ^ or of the degree of squire*. A special juiyr in, Lon¬ 
don ie generally composed of merchants; and in the country, 
of men called country squires, that is, fox-hunters, or men 
qualified to hunt foxes. The one may decide very well upon 
a cage of pounds, shillings, and pence, or of the counting- 
house; and tho other of the jockey-dub or the chase. But 
who would not laugh, that because such, men can decide such 
cases, they can aLso be jurors upon theoLogy. Talk with 
some London merchants about scripture, and they will 
understand you mean scrips and tell you how muen it is 
worth at the Stock Exchange. Ask them about theology, 
and they will say they know of no sueh gentleman upon 
Change. Tell some country squires of the sun and moon 
standing still, the one on the top of a hill and the other in a 
valley, and they will swear it is a lie of one’s own making. 
TelL them that God Almighty ordered a man to make a cako 
and bake it with a t—d and cat it, and they will say it is 
one of Dean Swift’s blackguard stories. Tell them it is in 
tbe Bible, and they will lay a bowl of punch it is not, and 
leave it to the parson of the parish to decide. Ask them also 
about theology^ and they will say, they know of no such an 
one on the tun. An appeal to such, juries serves to bring 
the Bible into more ridicule than anything the author ot 
the Aye of Reason has written; and the mariner in which 
the trial has been conducted shows, that the prosecutor dares 
not come to the point, nor meet the defence of the defendant. 
But all other cases apart, on what ground of right, other¬ 
wise than on the right assumed by an inquisition, ao such 
prosecutions stand ? Religion is a private affair between 
every man and his Maker, and no tribunal or third party has 
a right to interfere between them. It is not properly a tiling 
of this world; it ie only practised in this world; but its 
object is in a future world; and it is no otherwise an object 
of just laws, than for the purpose of protecting tbe equal 
rigli ts of all, however various their beliefs may be. If one man 
choose to believe the book called the Bible to be the word of 
God, and another, from the convinced idea of the purity and 
perfection of God, compared with the contradictions tbe book 
contains—from the lasciviousness of some of its stories, like 
that of Lot getting drunk and debauching his two daughters, 
which is not spoken of aB a aritne, and for which the most 
abBiird apologies arc made—from the immorality of some of 
its precepts, like that of showing no mercy—and from tha 
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total want of evidence on the case, thinks he ought not to 
believe it to be the word of God, each of them has on equal 
right; and if the one has the right to give hie reasons for 
believing it to be bo, the other has an equal right to give his 
reasons for believing the ccmtrary. Any thing that goes 
beyond this rule is an inquisition. Mr. Erskine talks of his 
moi'&l education; Mr. Erskine is very little acquainted with 
theological subjects, if he does not know there is such a 
thing as a sincere and religious belief that the Bible is not 
the word of God. This is my belief; it is the belief of 
thousands far moro learned than Mr. Erskine; and it is a 
belief that is every day increasing. It is not infidelity, as Mr. 
Erskine profanely and abusively calls it; it is the direct 
reverse ol infidelity. It is a poor religious belief, founded 
on the idea of the perfection of the Creator. If the Bible 
be the word of God, it needs not the wretched aid of prose¬ 
cutions to support it; and you might with as much propriety, 
make a law to protect the sunshine, as to protect the Bible, 
if the Bible, like the sun, be the work of God. Wc see that 
God takes good care of the Creation he has made. He Buffers 
no part of it to be extinguished: and he will take the same care 
of his word,if he ever gave one . But men ou^ht to be reveren¬ 
tially careful and suspicious how they ascribe hooks to him 
as hi8 wordy which from this confused condition would dis¬ 
honor a common scribbler, and against which there is abun¬ 
dant evidence, aud every cause to suBpect imposition. Leave 
then the Bible to itself. God will take care of it if he has 
anything to do with it, as he takes care of the sun and tho 
moon, which need not your laws for their better protection. 
As the two instances I have produced, in the beginning of 
this letter, from the book of Genesis, the one respecting the 
account called the Mosaic account of the Creation, tho other 
of the Flood, sufficiently show the necessity of examining 
the Bible, in order to ascertain what degree of evidence 
there is for receiving or rejecting it as a sacred book ; 
I shall not add more upon that subject; but in order 
to show Mr Erskine that there are religions establish¬ 
ments for public worship which make no profession of 
faith of the books called holy scriptures, nor admit of 
priests, I will conclude with an account of a society late¬ 
ly began in Paris, and now very rapidly extending itself. 
The society takes the name of Tlieophilantropes, which 
would be rendered in English by the word Theophilan- 
tliroplsts, compounded of three Greek words, signifying 
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God, Love, and Man. The explanation given to this word 
is, Lovers of G<xl and Man , or Adorers of God and Friends 
uf Man, aaorateurg de Dien et amis des homines. The so¬ 
ciety proposes to publish each year a volume, the first 
volume is just published, entitled 

RELIGIOUS YEAR OF THE THEOFHHAKTHROFISTS; 

w. 

AsOKssa or god, and thunds or ban. 

Being a collection of the discourses, lectures, hymns, and 
canticles, for all the religious and moral festivals of the 
Thcophilanthropiats during the course of the year, whether 
in their public temples or in their private families, pub¬ 
lished by the author of the Manual of the Theophilanthro- 
pists. 

The volume of this year, which is the first, contains 214 
pages duodecimo. 

The following is the table of contents:— 

I. Precise history of the Theophilanthropists, 

% Exercises common to all the festivals. * 

3. Hymn, No. I, God of whom the universe speaks. 

4. Discourse upon the existence of God. 

5. Ode II. The heavens instruct the earth. 

6. Precepts of wisdom, extracted from the book of the Ado- 

rateum 

' 7. Canticle, No. Ill- God Creator, soul of nature. 

8. Extracts from divers moralists, upon the nature of God, 

and upon the physical proofs of his existence. 

9. Canticle, No. IV7 Let us bless at our waking the God 

who gives us light. 

10. Moral thoughts extracted from the Bible. 

II. Hymn, No. Y. Father of the universe. 

12. Contemplation of nature on the first days of the spring. 

13. Ode, No. YI. Lord in thy glory adorable. 

14. Extracts from the moral thoughts of Confucius. 

15. Canticle in praise of actions, and thanks for the works of 

the creation. 

1G. Continuation from the moral thoughts of Confucius. 

17. Hymn, No. YH. All the universe is full of thy magni¬ 

ficence. 

18. Extracts from an ancient sage of India upon the duties 

of families. 
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19. Upon the spring. 

20. Moral though ts of divers Chinese authors. 

21. Canticle, No. VLLi. Every thing celebrates the glory 

of the eternal. 

22. Continuation of the moral thoughts of Chinese authors. 

23. Invocation for the country. 

24. Extracts from the moral thought® of Theognia. 

25. Invocation, Creator of man. 

20. Ode, No. IX. Upon Death. 

27. Extracts from the hook of the Moral Universal, upon 
happiness. 

2B. Ode, No. X. Supreme Author of Nature. 

INTRODUCTION. 


PRECISE HISTORY OF THE TBE0PHILANTHR0PI9TB. 


“Towards the month of Vendimiaire, of the year 5, (Sept, 
1796,) there appeared at Paris, a small work, entitled, 
Manual of the Theoanthropophiles, since called, for the sake 
of e a Bier pronunciation, Theophil an tropes, (Theophilanthro- 
pistSj) published by C——. 

“ The worship act forth in this Manual, of which the origin 
is from the beginning of the world, was then professed oy 
some families in the silence of domestic life. But no sooner 


was the Manual published, that some persons, respectable 
for their knowledge and their manners, saw, in the forma* 
tion of a society open to tho public, an. eaBy method of 
spreading moral religion, and of leading by aegreeB great 
numbers to the knowledge thereof, who appear to have for¬ 
gotten :t. This consideration ought of itself not to leave in¬ 
different those persons who know that morality and religion, 
which is the moat solid support thereof, are necessary to the 
maintenance of society, as well os to the happiness of the 
individual. These considerations determined the families 


of the Theophilanthropists to unite publicly for the exercise 
of their worship. 

** The first society of thiB kind opened in the month of 
Nivoee, year 6, (Jan. 1797,) in the street Dennis, No, 34, 
corner of Lombard-street. The care of conducting tliis 
society was undertaken by five fathers of families. They 
adopted the Manual of the Theophilanthropists. They 
agreed to hold tlicir day? uf public worship on the days cor* 
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responding to Sundays, but without making this a hindrance 
to other societies to choose bucIi other day as they thought 
more convenient. Soon after thie, more societies were 
opened, of which some celebrate on the decadi, (tenth day,) 
and others on the Sunday: it was also resolved that the 
committee should meet one hour each week for the purpose 
of preparing or examining the discourses and lectures pro¬ 
posed for the next general assembly. That the general 
assemblies should he called Fetes (festivals) religious and 
moral. That those festivals should he conducted in princi¬ 
ple and form, in a manner, as not to be considered as the 
festivals of an exclusive worship j and that in recalling those 
who might not he attached to aiiy particular worship, those 
festi\ r als might also be attended as moral exercises by disci¬ 
ples of every sect, and consequently avoid, by scrupulous 
care, every thing that might make the society appear under 
the name of a sect The society adopts neither rights nor 
priesthood^ and it will never lose sight of the resolution 
not to advance any thing as a society, inconvenient to any 
sect or sects, in any time or country, and under any govern¬ 
ment. 

££ It will be seen, that it is so much the more eaSy for the 
society to keep within this circle, because, that the dogmas 
of the Theophilanthropists arc those upon which all the sects 
have agreed, that their moral is that upon which there has 
never beeu the least dissent; and that the name they have 
taken, expresses the double end of all the sects, that of lend¬ 
ing to the adoration of God and love of man. 

“The Theophilanthropists do not call themselves the dis¬ 
ciples of such or such a man. They avail them selves of the 
wise precepts that have boon transmitted by writers of all 
countries and in all ages. The reader will find in the dis¬ 
courses, lectures, hymns, and canticles, which the Thcophi- 
lanfhropists have adopted for their religious and moral festi¬ 
vals, and which they present under the title of Anncc Re- 
ligieuse, extracts trom moralists, ancient and modern, 
divested of maxims loo severe, or too loosely conceived, 
or contrary to piety, whether towards God or towards 
man.” 

Next follow the dogmas of the Theophilanthropists, or 
things they profess to believe. These are but two, and are 
thus expressed, lee Theophilante opes croient a VcxisUnce dc 
DicUt et a VimmortoXite. de Vame, The ThoophilauthropiBte 
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believe in the existence of God, and the immortality of the 

Boat. 

The Manual of the Theophihmthropistg, a Bmall volume of 
sixty pages, duodccirac, is published separately, os is also 
then catechism, 'which is ot the same size, The principles 
of the ThooplrilanthropiBts are the same as those published 
in the first part of the Age of Reason in 1793, and in the 
second part, m 1795. The Theophilanthropista, as a society, 
are silent upon all the thinga they do not profess to believe, 
as the sacredness of the books called the Bible, &c. &c. 
They profess the immortality of the soul, but they are silent 
on the immortality of the body, or that which the cliurcli 
calls the resurrection. The author of the Age of Reason 
gives reasons for every thing he disbelieves, as well as for 
those he believes; and where this cannot be done with 
safety, the government is a despotism, and the church on 
inquisition. 

It is more than three years since the first part of the Age 
of Reason was published, and more than a year and a half 
since the publication of the second part: the bishop of Llan 
daff undertook to write an answer to the second part; and 
it was not until after it was known that the until or of tho 
Age of Reason would reply to the bishop, that the prosecu¬ 
tion against the book was set on foot; and which is said to 
be carried on by some clergy of the English church. If the 
bishop is one of them, ana the objective to prevent an ex¬ 
posure of the numerous and gross crrorB he has committed 
in his work, (and which he wrote when report said that 
Thomas Paine was dead,) it is a confession that he feels the 
weakness of his cause, and finds himself unable to maintain 
it. In this case he has given me a triumph I did not seek, 
and Mr. Erslrinc, the herald of the prosecution, lias pro¬ 
claimed it. 


Thomas Pain it 



AN ESSAY ON DREAMS. 


As ft ^re&t deal is said in the 35ew Testament about 
dreams, it is first necessary to explain the nature of a dream, 
and to show by what oper ation of the mind a dream is pro¬ 
duced during sleep. "When this is understood we shall be 
better enabled to judge whether any reliance can be placed 
upon them; and, consequently, whether the several mat¬ 
ters in the blew Testament related of dreams deserve the 
credit which the writers of that book and pricstis and com¬ 
mentators ascribe to them. 

In order to nnderstand the nature of dreams, or of that 
which passes in ideal vision during a state of sleep, it ia first 
necessary to understand the composition and decomposition 
of the human mind. 

The three great faculties of the mind are imagination, 
juuaimjrr ana mismohv. Every action of the mind comes 
under one or the other of these faculties. In a state of 
wakefulness, as in the day-time, these three faculties arc all 
active; but that is seldom the case in sleep, and never per¬ 
fectly : and this is the cause that our dreams are not bo reg¬ 
ular and rational as our waking thoughts. 

The seat of that collection of powers or faculties, that con¬ 
stitute what is called the mind, is in the brain. There is 
not, and cannot be, any visible demonstration of this ana¬ 
tomically, but accidents happening to living persona, eIiow 
it to be so. An injury done to the brain by a fracture of the 
skull, will sometimes change a wise man into a childish idiot: 
a being without a mind. But bo careful has nature been of 
that sanctum sanctorum of man, the brain, that of all the 
external accidents to which humanity ia subject, this happens 
the most seldom. But we often see it happening by long 
and habitual intemperance. 

Whether those three faculties occupy distinct apartments 
of the brain, is known only to that Almighty power that 
formed and organized it. We can see the external effects 
of muscular motion in all the members of the body, though 
its primum mobUej or first moving cause, is unknown to 
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man. Our external motions are sometimes the effect of in¬ 
tention, and sometimes not, If we are sitting and intend to 
rise, or standing and intend to set, or to walk, the limbs 
obey that intention as if they heard the order given. But 
wo make a thousand motions every day, and that as well 
waking as sleeping, that have no prior intention to direct 
them, Each member acts as if it had a will or mind of its 
own. Man governs the whole when he pleases to govern, 
but in the interims the several parts, like little suburbs, gov¬ 
ern themBelvea without consulting the sovereign. 

But all these motions, whatever be the generating cause, 
are external and visible. But with rospoct to the brain, no 
ocular observation can be made upon it. All is mystery; 
all is darkness in that womb of thought. 

Whether the brain is a mass of matter in continual rest; 
whether it has a vibrating pnlsative motion, or a heaving and 
falling motion, like matter in fermentation ; whether differ¬ 
ent parts of the brain have different motions according to the 
faculty that is employed, be it the imagination, the judgment, 
or the memory, man knows nothing of it. He knows not 
the cause of his own wit. His own hrtzs- conceals it from him. 

Comparing invisible by visible things, as metaphysical can 
sometimes be compared to physical things, the operations of 
those distinct and several faculties have some resemblance 
to the mechanism of a watch. The main spring whijk puts 
all in motion, corresponds to the imagination: the pendu¬ 
lum or balance, which corrects and regulates that motion, 
corresponds to the judgment; and the hand and dial, like 
the memory, records the operations, 

Xow in proportion, as these several faculties sleep, slum¬ 
ber, or keep awake, during the continuance of a dream, in 
that proportion the dream will be reasonable or frantic, re¬ 
membered or forgotten. 

If there is any faculty in mental man that never sleeps, it 
is that volatile thing the imagination : the case is different 
with the judgment and memory, The sedate and sober con¬ 
stitution of the judgment easily disposes it to rest; and as 
to the memory, it records in silence, aud is active only when 
it is called upon. 

That the judgment soon goes to sleep may be perceived by 
out sometimes beginning to dream before we are fully asleep 
ourselves. Some random thought runs in the mind, and we 
start, as it were, into recollection that we are dreaming be- 
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If the judgment sleeps whilst the imagination keeps 
awake, the dream will be a riotous assemblage of mis-shapon 
images and ranting ideas, and. the more active the Imagina¬ 
tion is, the wilder the dream will bo. The most inconsistent 
and the moat impossible things will appear right; because 
that faculty, whose province it is to keep order, is in a state 
of absence. The master of the school is gtrae out, and the 
boys are in an uproar. 

If the memory sleeps, we shall have no other knowledge 
of the dream than that we have dreamt, without knowing 
what it was about. In this case it is sensation, rather than 
recollection, that acts. The dream has given us some sense 
of pain or trouble, and we feel it as a hurt, rather than 
remember it as a vision. 

If memory only slumbers, we shall have a faint remem¬ 
brance of trie dream, and after a few minutea it will samp- 
tiines happen that the principal passages of the dream wiJ 7 
occur to us more fully. The cause of this is, that thp 
memory will sometimes continue slumbering or sleeping 
after we are awake ourselves, and that so fully, that it may, 
and sometimes does happen that wo do not immediately 
recollect where we are, nor what we have been about, or 
have to do. But when the memory starts into wakefulness, 
it brines the knowledge of these things back upon ub, like a 
flood of light, and sometimes the dream with it- 

But the most curious circumstances of the mind in a state 
of dream, is the power it has to become the agent of every 
person, character and thing, of which it dreams. It carries 
on conversation with several, asks questions, hears answers, 
gives and receives information, and it acts all these parts 
itself! 

But however various and eccentric the imagination may 
be in the creation of images and ideas, it cannot supply the 
place of memory, with respect to things that are forgotten 
when wc arc awake. For example, if we have forgotten the 
name of a person, and dream of seeing him and asking him 
his name, he cannot tell it; for it is ourselves asking our¬ 
selves the question. 

But though the imagination cannot Bupply the place of 
real memory, it has tnc wild faculty of counterfeiting 
memory. It dreams of persons it never knew, and talks with 
them os if it remembered them as old acquaintances. It 
relates circumstances that never happened, and tells them 
ae if they had happened. It goes to places that never ex- 
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Uted, and knows where all the streets and houses arc, an if it 
had been there before. The scenes it creates often appear as 
scenes remembered. It will sometimes act a dream within 
a dream, and, in the delusion of dreaming, tell a dream it 
never dreamed, and tell it as if it was from memory. It may 
also be remarked, that the imagination in a dream, has lio 
idea of time, as time. It counts only by circumstances ; and 
if a succession of circumstances pass in a dream that would 
require a great length of time to accomplish them, it will 
appeal 1 to toe dreamer that a length of time equal thereto 
has passed also. 

As this is the state of the mind in dream, it may rationally 
be said that every person is mad once in twenty-four hours, 
for were he to act m the day as he dreams in the night, ho 
would be confined for a lunatic. In a state of wakefulacss, 
those three faculties being all alive, and acting in union, 
constitute the rational man. In dreams it is otherwise, and, 
therefore, that state which is called insanity, appears to bo 
no other than a disunion of those faculties, and a cessation 
of the judgment during wakefulness, that we so often ex¬ 
perience during sleep; and idiotcy, into which some per¬ 
sons have fallen, is that, cessation of all the faculties of which 
we can be sensible when we happen to wake before our 
memory. 

In this view of the mind how absurd it ib to place reli¬ 
ance upon dreams, and how much more absurd to make 
them a foundation for religion; yet the belief that Jesus 
Christ is the Son of God, begotten by the Holy Ghost, a be¬ 
ing never heard of before, stands on the story of an old 
man's dream. “ And behold tit£ angel of the Lord appeared 
to Joseph in a dream, saying, Joseph, thou son of David, fear 
not thou to take unto' thee Mary thy wife, far that which is 
conceived in her is of the Holy Ghost” —Matt. chap. i. verse 
2 °. 

After ttiis we have the childish storieB of three or four 
other dreams ? about Joseph going into Egypt; about Ins 
coming back again ; about this, and about that, and this 
story of dreams has thrown Europe into a dream for more 
than a thousand years. All the efforts that nature, reason, 
and conscience have made to awaken man from it, have 
been ascribed by priestcraft and superstition to the workings 
of the devil, and had it not been for the American revolu- 
lution, which, by establishing the universal right of con* 
science, first opened the way to free discussion, and for the 
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French, revolution which followed, this religion of dreams 
had continued to be preached, and that after it had ceased 
to be believed. TlioBe who preached it and did not believe 
it, still believed the delusion necessary. They were not bold 
enough to be honest, nor honest enough to be bold. 

[Every new religion, like a new play? requires a new ap¬ 
paratus of dresses and machinery, to ht the new characters 
it creates. The story of Christ in the Hew Testament brings 
a new being upon the stage, which it calls the Holy Ghost; 
and the story of Abraham, the father of the Jews, in the 
Old Testament, gives existence to a new order of beings it 
calls Angels.—There was no Holy Ghost before the timo of 
Christ, nor Angels before the time of Abraham.—We hear 
nothing of these winged gentlemen, till more than two 
thousand years, according to the Bible chronology, from the 
time they aay the heavens, the earth, and all therein were 
made:—After this, they hop about as thick as birds in a 
grove;—The first we hear or, pays hie addresses to Hagar in 
the wilderness; then three of them visit Sarah; another 
wrestles a fall with Jacob; and these birds of passage hav¬ 
ing found their way to earth and back, are co^^iT^ally 
coming and going. They eat and drink, and up ogam to 
heaven*—What mey dp with the food they carry away, 
the Bible does not tell us.—Perhaps they do as tne birds 
do. * * 

One would think that a system loaded with Buch gross 
and vulgar absurdities as scripture religion is, could never 
have obtained credit; yet we nave seen what prieBtcraft and 
fanaticism could do, and credulity believe. 

From angels in the old Testament we get to prophets, to 
witches, to seers of visions, and dreamers of dreams, and 
sometimes we are told, as in 1 Bam. chap. ix. ver. IS, that 
God whiBperB in the ear—At other times we are not told 
how the impure was given, or whether sleeping or waking 
—In 2 Sam. chap. xxiv. ver. 1, it is said, “ And again the 
anger of the Lord teas kindled against Israel , and fie moved 
David against them to eay, Go^number Israel and Judah ”— 
And in 1 Ohro. chap. xxi. ver. 1, when the same story is 
again related, it is said, “ wad Satan stood up against Israel , 
and moved David to number Israel 

Whether this was dono sleeping or waking, we are not 
toJd, but it seems that David, whom they eall “ a man after 
God's own heart,” did not know by what spirit he waB 
moved ■ and as to the men called inspired penmen, they 
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agree so well about the matter, that in one book they say 
that it was God, and in the other that it was the Devil. 

The idea that writers of the Old Testament had of God 
was boisterous, contemptible, and vulgar.—They make him 
the Mars of the Jews, the fighting God of Israel, the conjur¬ 
ing God of their Priests ana Prophets.—They tell as many 
fables of him os the Greeks told of Hercules. * * * * 


They make their God to say cxultingly, " Iwill get me 
honour upon Pharaoh and upon his Host, upon his Chariots 
and upon his Horsemen .”—And that he may keep his word, 
they make him set a trap in the Pod Sea, in the dead of the 
night, for Pharaoh, his host, and his horses, and drown them 
&£ a rat-catcher would do so many rats—Great honour in¬ 
deed I the story of Jack the giant-killer is better told J 
They pit him against the Egyptian magicians to conjure 
with him, the three first essays are a dead match—Each 
party turns his rod into a serpent, the rivers into blood, and 
creates frogs; but upon the fourth, the God of the Israelites 
obtains the laurel, he covers them all over with lice I—The 


Egyptian magicians cannot do the same, and this lousy 
triumph proclaims the victory I 

They make their God to rain fire and brimstone upon 
Sodom and Gomorrah, and belch fire and smoke upon mount 
Sinai, as if he was the Pluto of the lower regions. They 
make him salt up LcP“ wife like pickled pork j they make 
him pass like Shakspeare J s Queen Mub into the brain of their 
priests, prophets, and prophetesses, and tickle them iu_ 
dreams, and after making him play all kind of tricks they 
confound him with Satan, and leave us at a loss to know 


what God they meant! 

This is the descriptive God of the Old Testament; and as 
to the New, though the authors of it have varied the scene, 
they have contiuned the vulgarity. 

Is man ever to be the dupe of priestcraft, the slave of 
superstition ? Is he never to have just ideas of his Creator ( 
It is better not to believe there iB a God, than to believe of 


him falsely. When we behold the mighty universe that 
surrounds us, and dart our contemplation into the eternity 
of space, filled with innumerable orba, revolving in eternal 
harmony, how paltry mu at. the tales of the Old and New 
Testaments, profanely called the word of God, appear to 
thoughtful man 1 The stupendous wisdom and unerring 
order, that reign and govern throughout this wopdroua 
■whole, and call us to inflection ,put to shame the Bible !—* 
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Hie God of eternity and of all that is real, is not the God of 
passing dreams, and shadows of man’s imagination I The 
God of truth is not the God of fable: the belief of a God 

begotten and a God crucified, is a God blasphemed-It is 

making a profane use of reason.]* 

I shall conclude this Eesa^ on Dreams with the two first 
verses of the 34th chapter ot Ecclesiasticus, one of the books 
of the Apociypha. 

“ The rtoves of a man void of understanding are vain and 
false : and dreams lift up fools -— Whoso rcgaixleth drowns is 
like aim that catch tih at a shadow , andfolloweth after the 
wind,” 


A LETTER 

BEING AN ANSWER TO A FRIEND ON THE PUBLICATION OF 

THE AGE OF REASON. 




Faria, May 12 , 1727 . 

In your Jette** of the 20th of March, you gave me several 
quotations from the Bible, which you call the word of God , 
to show mo that my opinions on religion are wrong, and I 
could give you aa many, from the same book, to show that 
yours &ra not right; consequently, then, the Bible decides 
nofJiintr, because it decides any way, and every way, one 
chooses to make it. 

But by what authority do you call the Bible the word of 
Godt for this is the first point to be settled. It is not your 
calling it so that makes it bo. any more than the Mahometans 
calling the Koran the word of 'God makes the Koran to be 
so. Tnc Popish Councils ot Nice and Laodicea, about 350 

* Mr. Paine must have boon in tn ill humour when lie wroto the pnisoge 
inclosed in crotchets, commencing At pa go 262 ; and probably on reviewing it, 
end discovering exceptionable clauses, nu induced to reject the'whole, a* it 
docs not appear in the edition published by himself. But having obtained the 
original in the hand writing of Mr. P. and dooming Borne of the remark* 
worthy oTbeing prcBcrvcd, I hare thought proper to restore the passage, with 
ibe exception ot the objectionoJ le parts.—E ditor. 
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years after the \iuie that the person called Jesus Christ is 
said to have lived, voted the books, that now compose what 
is called the New Testament, to be the word of God. This 
was done by yeas and nays, as we now vote a law. The 
Pharisees of the second 'Temple, after the Jews returned 
from captivity in. Babylon, did the same by the books that 
now compose the Old Testament, and this is all the autho¬ 
rity there ifl ; which to me is no authority at all. I am as 
capable of judging for myself os they were, and I think 
more so, because, as they made a living by their religion, 
they had a self-interest in the vote they ^avc. 

You may have an opinion that a man is inspired, but you 
cannpt prove it, nor can you have any proof of it yourself, 
because you cannot see into bis mind in order to know bow 
be comes by hie thoughts, and the same is the case with the 
word revelation .—-There can be no evidence of such a thing, 
for you can no more prove revelation, than you can prove 
what another man dreams of, neither can he prove it himself. 

It is often said in the Bible that God spake unto Moses, 
but how do you know that God spake unto Moses? Because, 
you will say, the Bible says so. The Koran says, that God 
spake unto Mahomet; do you believe that too? No. Why 
not? Because, you will say, you do not believe it; and so 
becauso you do, and because you don't, is all the reason you 
can give for believing or disbelieving, except you will Bay 
that Mahomet was an impostor. And how do you know 
Moses was not an impostor ? For my own part, I believe 
that all are impostors who pretend to hold verbal communi 
cation with the Deity. It is the way by which the world 
has been imposed upon; but if you think otherwise you 
have the same right to your opinion that I have to mine, and 
must answer for it in the same manner. But all this does 
not settle the point, whether the Bible be the word of 6W, 
or not. It is, therefore, necessary to go a step further. The 
case then is :— 

You form your opinion of God from the account given of 
him in the Bible; and I form my opinion of the Bible from 
the wisdom and goodness of God, manifested in the atruc- 
ture of the universe, and in all the works of the Creation. 
The result in these two cases will be, that you, by taking 
the Bible for your standard, will have a bad opinion of God: 
and I, by taking God for my standard, shall have a bad 
opinion of the Bible. 

The Edbla represents God to be a changeable, passionate 
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vindictive being ; making s. 'world, and then drowning it, 
afterwards repenting of what he had done, and promising 
not to do so again. Setting one nation to cut the throats of 
another, and stopping the course of the sun till the butchery 
should be done. But the works of God, in the Creation, 
preach to us another doctrine. In that vast volume we 
sec nothing to give ns the idea of a changeable, passionate, 
vindictive God; every thing we there behold impresses us 
with a contrary idea ; that of unchange ablene as and of 
eternal order, harmony, and goodness. The sun and the 
seasons return at their appointed time, and every thing in 
the Creation proclaims that God is unchangeable. Now, 
which am I to believe, a book that any impostor may make, 
and call the word of God, or the Creation itself which none 


but an Almighty Bower could make ? for the Bible says one 
thing, and the Creation says the contrary. The Bible repre¬ 
sents God with all the passions of a mortal, and the Creation 
proclaims him with all the attributes of a God. 

It is from the Bible that man has learned cruelty, rapine, 
and murder; for the belief of a cruel God makes a cruel 
man. That blood-thirsty man, called the prophet Samuel, 
makes God to say, (1 Sam. chap. xv. ver. 3,) “Now go and 
smite Amn" ’ ~nd utterly destroy all that they have, and 
spare them not, but slay loth man and woman, infant and 
suckling, ox and sheep, camel and ass 

rhat Samuelj or acme other impostor, might say this, is 
what, at this distance of time, can neither be proved nor 
disproved, but, in my opinion, it is blasphemy to say, or to 
believe, that God said it. All our ideas of tho justice and 
goodness of God revolt at the impious cruelty of the Bible. 
It is not a God, just and good, but a devil, under the name 
of God, that the Bible describes. 

"What makes this pretended order to destroy the Amale¬ 
kites appear the worse, is the reason given for it. The 
Amalekites, four hundred years before, according to tho ac¬ 
count in Exodus, chap. 17, (but which has the appearance 
of fable from the magical account it gives of Moses holding 
up his hands,) had opposed the Israelites coming into their 
country, and this the Amalekites had a right to do, becauso 
tlic Israelites were the invaders, as the Spaniards were the 
invaders of Mexico; and this opposition by the Amalekites, 
at that time, is given as a reason, that the men, women, in¬ 
fants and sucklings, sheep and oxen, camels and asses, that 
were born four hundred years afterwards, should be put to 
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death; and to complete the horror, Samuel hewed Agag, the 
el lief of the Amalekites, in pieces, as you would hew a stick 
of wood. I will bestow a few observations on this case. 

In the first place, nobody knows who the author, or wri¬ 
ter, of the book of Samuel was, and, therefore, the fact it¬ 
self has no other proof than anonymous or hearsay evidence, 
which ib no evidence at all. In the second place, this anony¬ 
mous book says, that this slaughter was done by the cxpre&s 
command of God: but all our ideas of the justice and good¬ 
ness of God give the lie to the book, and aB 1 never will be¬ 
lieve any book that ascribes cruelty and injustice to God, I, 
therefore, reject the Bible as unworthy of credit. 

Aa I have now given you my reasons for believing that the 
Bible is not the word of God, and that it is a falsehood, I 
have a right to ask you your reasons for believing the con¬ 
trary ; but I know you can give me none, except that you 
were educated to believe the Mihle y and as the Turks give the 
same reason for believing the Koran, it is evident that edu¬ 
cation makes all the difference, and that reason and truth 
have nothing to do in the case- You believe in the Bible 
from the accident of birth, and the Turks believe in the 
Koran from the same accident, and each calls the other infi¬ 
del .—But leaving the prejudice of education out of the case, 
the unprejudiced truth is, that all are infidels who believe 
falsely of God, whether they draw their creed from the Bi¬ 
ble, or from, the Koran, from the Old Testament or from the 
New. 

When you have examined the Bible with the attention 
that I have done, (for I do not think you know much about 
it,) and permit yourself to have just ideaB of God, you will 
most probably believe as I do. But 1 wish you to know that 
this answer to your letter ie not written for the purpose of 
changing your opinion. It is written to satisfy you, and 
some other friends whom I esteem, that my disbelief of the 
Bible i'b founded on a pure and religious belief in God; for, 
in my opinion, the Bible is a gross libel against the justice 
and goodness of God, in almost every part of it. 


Thomas Paot. 



CONTRADICTORY DOCTRINES 


Ilf THE NEW TESTAMENT, 


MATTHEW AND MAKE. 

• + •- 

In the New Testament, Mark, chap, xvi. Ter. 16, it is said 
“ He that believeth and ig baptized shall be eared; he that 
believeth not shall be damned.” This is making salvation, 
or, in other words, the happiness of man after this life, to 
depend entirely on believing, or on what Christiana call 
faith. 

But the 25th chapter of The Gospel according to Matthew 
makes Jesus Christ to preach a direct contrary doctrine to 
27m? Gospel according to Mark y for it makes salvation, or 
the future happiness of man, to depend entirely on good 
works; and those good works are not works done to God, 
for he needs them not, but good works done to man. 

The passage referred to in Matthew is the account them 
given of what is called the last day, or the day of judgment, 
where the whole world iB represented to be divided into two 
parts, the righteous and the unrighteous, matapkorieally 
called the sheep and the goats. 

To the one part called the righteous, or the sheep, it says, 
“ Come ye blessed of my father, inherit the kingdom pre¬ 
pared for you from the beginning of the world—for I was 
an hungered and ye gave me meat—I was thirsty and ye 
gave me drink—I was a stranger and ye took me in—Naked 
and ye clothed me^-I was sick and ye visited mo—I was in 
prison and ye came unto me.” 

“ Then 6nall the righteous answer him, saying, Lord, when 
saw we thee an hungered and fed thee, or thirsty and gave 
thee drink ? When saw we thee a stranger and took thee 
in, or naked and clothed tlico ? Or when saw wo thee sick 
and in prison, and came unto thee? 

MS 
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u And the ting shall answer and say unto them, verily 1 
say unto you t in as much as ye have aone it unto one of the 
least of these my brethren , ye have done it unto me?' 

Here is nothing about believing in Christ—nothing about 
tliat phantom of the imagination called Faith. The works 
Sere spoken of, are works of humanity and benevolence, or, 
in other words, an endeavour to make God’s creation happy. 
Here is nothing about preaching and making long prayers, 
as if God must he dictated to by man. \ nor about building 
churches and meetings, nor hiring priests to pray ana 
preach in them. Hero is nothing about predestination, that 
lust which some men have for damning one another. Here 
is nothing about baptism, whether by sprinkling orplung- 
ing, nor about any of those ceremonies for which the Christ¬ 
ian church has been fighting, persecuting, and burning each 
other, ever since the Christian church began. 

If it be asked, why do not priests preach the doctrine con 
tained in this chapter ? The answer is easy;—they are not 
fond of practising it themselves. It does not answer for 
their trade. They had rather get than give. Charity with 
them begins and ends at home. 

Had it been said, Come ye blessed , ye have been liberal in 
;paying the preachers of the word t ye have contributed largely 
towards building churches and meeting-houses, there is not a 
hired priest in Christendom but would have thundered it 
continually in the ears of his congregation. But as it is 
altogether on good works done to men, the priests pass over 
it in silence, and- they will abuse me for bringing it into 
notice. 


Thomas Pahte. 



Ml 

PRIVATE THOUGHTS 

ON A FUTURE STATE* 


I have said, in the first part of the Age of Reason, that 
** 1 hope for happiness after this life?' This hope is com¬ 
fortable to me, and I presume not to go beyond the com¬ 
fortable idea of hope, with respect to a future state. 

I considor myself in the hands of my Creator, and that he 
will dispose of me after this life consistently with his justice 
and goodness. I leave all these matters to him, as my 
Creator and friend, and I hold it to be presumption in man 
to make an article of faith as to what the Creator will do 
with ue hereafter. 

I do not believe because a man and a woman make a 


child, that it imposes on the Creator the unavoidable obli- 

f ation of keeping the being bo made, in eternal existence 
ereafter. It is m his power to do bo, or not to do so, and 
it is not in our power to decide which he will do. 

The hook called the New Testamont, which I hold to be 


fabulous and havo shown to bo false, givea an account in 
the 25th chapter of Matthew, of what is there called the 
last day, or the day of judgment. The whole world, accord¬ 
ing to that account, is divided into two parts, the righteous 
ana the unrighteouB, figure lively called the sheep and the 
goats. They are then to receive their sentence. To the 
one, figuratively called the sheep, it says, u Coino yo blessed 
of my Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for you from 
the foundation of the world.” To the other, figuratively 
called the goats, it says, “ Depart from mo, ye cursed, into 
everlasting firo, prepared for the devil and his angels.” 

Now the case is, the world cannot be thus dividod—the 


moral world, like the physical world, is composed of numer¬ 
ous degrees of character, running imperceptibly tho one into 
the other, in. such a manner that no fixed point of division 
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can be found in either. That point is no where, or ia every 
where. The whole world might be divided into two parts 
numeric ally, but not as to moral character ; and, therefore, 
the metaphor of dividing them, as sheep and goats can be 
divided, whose difference ia marked by their external figuro, 
is absurd. All sheep are still sheep; all goats are still 
goats; it is their physical nature to he so. But one part of 
the world arc not all good alike, nor the other part all 
wicked alike. There arc some exceedingly good; others 
exceedingly wicked. There is another description of men 
who cannot be ranked with cither the one or the other— 
they belong neither to the sheep nor the goats. 

My own opinion is, that those whose lives have been spent 
in doing good, and endeavouring to make their fellow-mor¬ 
tals happy, for this is the only way in which we can serve 
God, will be happy hereafter: and that the very wicked 
will meet with some punishment. This is my opinion. It 
is consistent with my idea of God's justice, and with the 
reason that God has given me, 

Thomas Paine. 


LETTER TO CAMILLE JORDAN, 


OK or THE COTJKCIL OF FITS HTTKOUD, 

OCCASIONED BY IPS REPORT ON THE PRIESTS, PUBLIC 

WORSHIP, AND THE BELLS) 


Citizen Rbpeeskntaiivk, 

As every thing in your report, relating to what you call 
worship, connects itself with the books called the Scriptures, 
I begin with a quotation therefrom. It may serve to give us 
some idea of the fanciful origin and fabrication of those 
books. 2 Chronicles, chap, xxziv. ver. 14, &c. “ Hilkiah, 
the prieBt y found the book of the law of the Lord given by 
Moses, And Hilkiali, the priest, said to Shaphan, the scribe. 
J have found the hook of the law in the house of the Lord, 
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-and Hilkiah delivered the book to Shaphan. And Shaphan, 
the scribe, told the king, (Josiah,) saying, Hjlkiah, the priest, 
hath given me a book. 

This pretended finding was about a thousand years after 
the time that Hoses is said to have lived. Before this pre¬ 
tended finding, there was no anch thing practised or known 
in the world as that which is called the law of Mosea. This 
being the case, there is every apparent evidence, that the 
books called the hooka of Moaes (and which make the first 
part of what are called die Scriptures) and forgeries contrived 
between a priest and a limb of the law, # Hilkiah, and Sha- 
plian, the scribe, a thousand years after Moses is said to have 
been dead. 

Thus much for the first part of the Bible. Every other 
part is marked with circumstances equally os suspicions. 
We ought, therefore^ to be reverentially careful how we 
ascribe books as Ms -wi/rd , of which there is no evidence, and 
against which there is abundant evidence to the contrary, 
and every cause to suspect imposition. 

In your report you speak continually of something by the 
name of worship, and you confine yourself to speak of on© 
kind only, as if there were but one, and that one was unques¬ 
tionably true. 

The modes of worship are as various as the sects are 
numerous; and amidst all this variety and multiplicity 
there is but one article of belief in which every religion in 
the world agrees. That article has universal sanction. It is 
the belief of a God, or what the Greeks described by the 
word Theism-, and the Latins by that of Deism. Upon this 
one article have been erected all the different Bupcr^true- 
tures of creeds and ceremonies continually warring with 
each other that now exists or ever existed. But the men 
most and best informed upon the subject of theology, rest 
theinselvea upon this universal article, and hold all the 
various super-structures erected thereon, to be at least doubt¬ 
ful, if not altogether artificial. 

The intellectual part of religion is a private affair between 
every man and his Maker, ana in whicn no third party has 
any right to interfere. The practical part consists in our 
doing good to each other. Bnt Bince religion has been, made 
into a trade, the practical part has been made to consist of 
ceremonies performed by men called priests j and the peo¬ 
ple have been amused with ceremonial shows, processions. 

* It bippens that C&mLLlo Jordan is ft limb of tha law. 
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and hells.* By devices of tliiB kind true religion bus been 
banished and such means have been found out to extract 
money even from the pockets of the poor, instead of con¬ 
tributing to their relief; 

No man ought to make a living by religion. It is dishon¬ 
est so to do. Kcligion is not an act that can be performed 
by proxy. One person cannot act religion for another. 
Every person must perform it for himBclf: and all that a 
priest can do is to take from him, be wants nothing but his 

■ The precise dale of the invention of bells tannoL be traced The ancient*, 
it appears from Martial, Juvonal, Suetonius and others, had an article named 
tiDLitiDabula, (usually translated bell,} by which the ltomans wero aummoaed 
to their baths and public places* It sCtms most probable, that the description 
of bells now need in churchee, were invented about the year 400, and generally 
adopted before iho commencement of tbc seventh century. Previous to theb 
invention* however, soundingbrass, and sometimes basins, were used; and to 
the present day the Creek church bavo boards* or iron plates, full of holes, 
which they strike with a hammer, or maUet* to summon the priests and others 
to divlno service* Wo may also remark* that in oar own country, it was the 
custom in monasteries to visit every person's cell early id the morn Lug, and 
Vituck on the door with a similar inatnimeot, called the wakening mullet—doubt * 
no very pleasing intrusion on the slumbers of the Monks. 

lint, the uso of bells having been established, it was found that devils were 
tern lied at tbc sound, and slunk in haste away; in conscqucnco of which it 
Tvag thought necessary to baptiie them in a solemn manner, which appears to 
have been first done by Pope John XII* A* D. 9ft8. A record of this practice 
still exists in tbc Tom of Lincoln, and the great Tom at Oxford* Ac. 

Having thus laid the foundation of superstitious venoration, in the hearts of 
the common people* itcaonoi he a matter of surprise, that they were soon uned 
at rcjoiciogv, and high festivals in the church (for tW purpose of driving 
away any evil spirit which might be in the neighborhood) as well as ou the 
arrival of any great personage, on which occasion the usual fee was one 
peony, 

Ono other custom remains to be explained, vix,, tolling bell on the occasion 
of aoy persons death, a custom which, in the manner now practised, is totally 
dillcrcnt from iU Original institution. It appears to have been used as early 
as the 7th century, when bells were first geocrally used and to have been de< 
nominated the soul boll, (as je signified the deporting of the aoul,) as also, the 
passing belt* Thus WheaUy tcQa us* n Our church, in imitation of the Saints 
of former ages, calls in the Minister and others who are at hand, to assist iticir 
brother in hia hist extremity ; in order to tliis, she directs a bell should be tolled 
when any one is yawing out of this life.'* Duraud also says—"‘When any 
one is dyin^ r bells must uc tolled, that the people put up their pmycra for 
him; Ik this be done twice fora woman, and thrice for a man. If for a cler¬ 
gyman, as many times as be had orders; and, at (be conclusion a pea) on all 
the bells, to disiiogubb the quality of tbc person for whom the people arc lo 
pm up their prayers^ 1 —From these passage it appears evident tbit the bell 
wws Lo be tolled before a person's decease rather ilian after , as at the present 
day ; and that the object was to obtain the prayers of all who heard it, for Iho 
repc.se of tbc noul of their departing ucigliLcur# At first, when the Lolling 
took place fti\nr tbc person's debase, it was deemed superstitious* and was 
partially disused, which was found materially to affect the rcvomul of the church, 
Tho priesthood Laving rumored tb+j objection, bolls ware again tolled, upon 
payment ol' the customary fee*.—AV u/ijA Paper, 
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money, and. then to riot in the spoil and laugh at ins 
credulity. 

The only people, as a professional sect of OhristianB, who 
provide for the poor of tneir society, are people known hy 
the name of Quakers. Those men have no priests. They 
assemble* quietly in their places of meeting, and do not dis¬ 
turb their neighbours with shows and noise of bells. Reli¬ 
gion docs not unite itself to show and noise. True religion 
is without either. Where there is both there is no true 
religion. 

The first object for inquiry in all cases, more especially in 
matters of religious concern, is TRUTH. We ought to 
inquire into the truth of whatever we are taught to believe, 
and it is certain that the hooks called the Scriptures stand, 
in this respect, in more than a doubtful predicament. They 
have been held in existence, and in a sort of credit among 
the common class of people, by art, terror, and persecution. 
They have litUe or no credit among tlic enlightened partj 
but they have been made the means of encumbering the 
world with a numerous priesthood, who have fattened on 
the labour of the people, and consumed the sustenance that 
ought to be applied to the widows and the poor. 

It is a want of feeling to talk of priestB and bells whilst 
so many infants are perishing in the hospitals, and aged and 
infirm poor in the streets, from the want of necessaries. 
The abundance that France produces is sufficient for every 
want, if rightly applied ; but prieBts and bells, like articles 
of luxury, ought to be the least articles of consideration. 

We talk of religion. Let us talk of truth; for that which 
is not truth, is not worthy the name of roligion. 

We see different parts of the world overspread with dif¬ 
ferent books, each of which, though contradictory to the 
other, is said by its partisans, to be of divine origin, and is 
made a rule of faith and practice. In countries under des¬ 
potic governments, where inquiry is always forbidden, the 
people are condemned to believe as they have been taught 
by their priests. This was for many centuries the case in 
Franco: but this link in the chain of slavery, is happily 
broken by the revolution; and, that it may never be rivettea 
again, let ns employ a part of the liberty we enjoy in scru- 
tinking into the truth. Let us leave behind ua some monu¬ 
ment, that we have made the cause and honour of our 
Creator an object of our care. If we have been imposed 
upon by the terrors of government and the artifice of priests 
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id matters of religion, let ub do justice to oar Creator by 
examining into the case. His Dame is too sacred to be affixed 
to any thing which is fabulous; and it is our duty to inquire 
whether we believe, or encourage the people to believe, iu 
fables or in fact* 

It would be a project worthy the situation wo are in, to 
invite in inquiry of thiB kind- We have committees for 
various objects; and, among others, a committee for bells. 
We have institutions, academies, and societies for various 
purposes; but wc have none for inquiring into historical 
truth in matters of religious concern. 

They show us certain books which they call the Holy 
Scriptures, the word of God, and other names of that kina; 
but we ought to know what cadence there is for our believ¬ 
ing them to be so, and at what time they originated and in 
what manner. We know that men could make books, and 
we know that artifice and superstition could give them a 
name; eould call them sacred. But we ought to be careful 
that tne name of our Creator be not abused. Let then all 
the evidence with Teapect to those books be made a subject 
of inquiry. If there be evidence to warrant our belief of 
them, let us encourage the propagation of it: but if not, 
let us be careful not to promote the cause of delusion ana 
falsehood. 

I have already spoken of the Quakers—that they have no 
priests, no bells—and that they arc remarkable for their care 
of the poor of their society. They are equally as remark¬ 
able for the education of their children. Iam a descendant 
of a family of that profession ; my father was a Quaker; 
and I presume I may be admitted an evidence of what I 
assert. The seeds of good principles, and the literary means 
of advancement in the world, arc laid in early life. Instead, 
therefore, of consuming the substance of the nation upon 
priests, whose life at best is a life of idleness, let us think of 
providing for the education of those who have not the means 
of doing it themselves. One good schoolmaster is of more 
use than a hundred priests. 

If wc look back at what was the condition of France un¬ 
der tho ancient regime., we cannot acquit the priests of cor¬ 
rupting the morals of the nation. Their pretended celibacy 
led them to carry debauchery end domestic infidelity into 
eyery family whero they could gain admission; and their 
blasphemous pretensions to forgive sins, encouraged the 
commission oi tbem. Why hae the Revolution of France 
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boon stained with crimes which the Revolution of the Uni¬ 
ted States of America was not? Men are physically the 
same in all .countries ; it U education that makes them differ¬ 
ent. Accustom a people te believe that priests, or any other 
class of men, can forgive sins, and you will have sins in 
abundance. 

.1 come now to speak more particularly to the object of 
your report. 

You claim a privilege incompatible with the constitution 
and with rights. The constitution protects equally, as it 
ought to do, every profession of religion; it gives no exclu¬ 
sive privilege to any. The churches are the common pro¬ 
perty of all the people; they are national goods, and cannot 
DC given exclusively to any one profession, Decause the right 
does not exist of giving to any one that which appertains to 
all. It would bo consistent with right that the churches be 
sold, and the money arising therefrom be invested us a fund 
for the education of children of poor parents of every pro¬ 
fession, and, if more than sufficient for this purpose, that the 
surplus be appropriated to the support of the aged poor. 
After this, every profession can erect its own place of wor¬ 
ship, if it choose—support its own priests, if it choose to 
have any—or perform its worship without priests, as the 
Quakers" do. 

As to the bells, they are a public nuisance. If one pro¬ 
fession is to have bells, another has the right to use the 
instruments of the same kind, or any other noisy instrument. 
Some may choose to meet at the sound of cannon, another at 
the beat of drum, another at the sound of trumpets, and so 
on, until the whole becomes a scene of general confusion. 
But if wc permit oursolves to think of the state of the sick, 
and the many sleepless nights and days they undergo, we 
shall foci the impropriety of increasing their distress by the 
noise of bells, or any other noisy instruments. 

Quiet and private domestic devotion neither offends nor 
incommodes any body; and the constitution has wisely 
guarded against the use of externals. Bells come under thiH 
description, and public processions still more so—Streets and 
highways are for the accommodation of persons following 
their several occupations, and no sectary n as a right to in¬ 
commode them—If any one has, every other has the same; 
and the meeting of various and contradictory processions 
would be tumultuous. Those who formed the constitution 
had wisoly reflected upon these cases; and, whilst they 
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were careful to reserve the equal right of every one, they 
restrained every one from giving offence, or incommoding 
another. 

Men who, through a long and tumultuous scene, have 
lived in retirement as you have done, may think, when they 
arrive at power, that nothing is more easy than to put the 
world to rights in an instant; they form to themselves gay 
ideas at the success of their projects; but they forget to con¬ 
template the difficulties that attend them, and the dangers 
with which they are pregnant. Alas I nothing is so easy aa 
to deceive one’s self. Did all men think, as you think, or as 
yon say, your plan would need no advocate, because it would 
have no oppoacr ; but there are millions who think differ¬ 
ently to you, and who are determined to be neither the dupcH 
nor the slaves of error or design. 

It is your good fortune to arrive at power, when the sun¬ 
shine of prosperity is breathing forth after a long and stormy 
night. The firmness of your colleagues, and of those you 
have succeeded—the unabated energy of the Directory, and 
the unequalled bravery of the armies of the Kcpublic, have 
made the way smooth and easy to you. If you look back at 
the difficulties that existed when the constitution commenced, 
you cannot hut he confounded with admiration at the differ¬ 
ence between that time and now. At that moment the Di¬ 


rectory were placed like the forlorn hope of an army, but 
you were in safe retirement. They occupied the post of 
honourable danger, and they have merited well of their 
country. 

You talk of justice and benevolence, but you begin at the 
wrong end. Tne defenders of your country, and the deplor¬ 
able state of the poor, are objects of prior consideration to 
priests and bells and gaudy procession9. 

You talk of peace, but your manner of talking of it em¬ 
barrasses the Directory in making it, and serves to prevent 
it. Had you been an actor in all the scenes of government 
from its commencement, you would have been too well 
informed to have brought forward projects that operate tc 
encourage the enemy. When you amved at a share in the 
government, you found every thing tending to a prosperous 
issue. A series of victories uneqiiailed in the world, and in 
the obtaining of which you had no share, preceded your 
arrival. Every enemy hut one was subdued; and that one, 
(the Hanoverian government of England,) deprived of a very 
nope, and fl bankrupt in all its resources, was sueing for 
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peace. In snob a state of things, do new question that might 
tend to agitate and anarchize the interior, ought to have had 
placo; and the project you propose, tende directly to that 
end. 

"Whilst France was a monarchy, and under the govern¬ 
ment of those things called kings and priests, England could 
always defeat her: but since Trance has RISEN TO BE A 
REPUBLIC, the Government of England crouches beneath 
her, so great is the difference between a government of kings 
and priests, and that which is founded on the system of 
representation. But, could tlie government of England iind 
a way, under the sanction of your report, to inundate France 
with a flood of emigrant priests, she would find also the way 
to domineer as before; she would retrieve her shattered 
finances at your expense, and the ringing of bells would be 
the tocsin of your downfall. 

Did peace consist in nothing but the cessation of war, it 
would not be difficult \ but the terms are yet to be arranged; 
and those terms will be better or worse, in proportion as 
France and her councils be united or divided. That the 
government of England counts much upon your report, and 
upon others of a similar tendency, is what the writer of this 
letter, who knows that government well, has no doubt. You 
are but new on the theatre of government, and you ought to 
suspect yourself of misjudging; the experience of those 
who have gone before you, should be of some service to 
you. 

But if, in consequence of such measures as you propose, 
you put it out of tno power of the Directory to make a good 
peace, and to accept of terms you would afterwards repro¬ 
bate, it is yourselves that must bear the censure. 

You conclude your report by the following address to your 
colleagues:— 

u Let us hasten, representatives of the people 1 to affix to 
these tutelary laws the seal of our unanimous approba¬ 
tion. All our fellow-citizens will leorn to cherish political 
liberty from the enjoyment of religious liberty: you will 
have broken the most powerful arm of your enemies; you 
will have surrounded this assembly with the most impreg- 
nant rampart—confidence, aud the people’s love. O! my 
colleagues l how desirable is that popularity which is tlio 
offspring of good laws! TVhat a consolation it will be to us 
hereafter, when returned to our own fire-sides, to hear from 
the mouths of our fellow^citizens, theeo eimple expressions—■ 
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Blessings reward you , men of peace ! you ham restored to 
us our temples—our ministers—the liberty of adoring the 
God of our fathers: you have recalled harmony to ourfami¬ 
lies—morality to our hearts : you have made u.v adore the 
legislature and respect all its laics !’’ 

Is it possible, citizen representative, that you can be serious 
in this address? Were the lives of the priests under the 
ancient regime such as to justify anything you aay of them ? 
Were not all France convinced of their immorality? Were 
they not considered as the patrons of debauchery and do¬ 
mestic infidelity, and not as the patrons of morals? What 
was their pretended celibacy but perpetual adultery ? What 
was their blasphemous pretentions to forgive sins, but an 
encouragement to the commission of them, and a love for 
their own? Do yon want to lead again into France all the 
vices of which they have been the patrons, and to overspread 
the republic with English pensioners I It is cheaper to cor¬ 
rupt than to conquer; and the English government, unable 
to conquer, will stoop to corrupt. Arrogance and mean¬ 
ness, though in appearance opposite, are vices of the same 
heart. 

Instead of concluding in the manner you have done, you 
ought rather to have Bind. 

"01 my colleagues! we are arrived at a glorious period 
—a period that promises more than we could have expected, 
and all that we could have wished. Let us-hasten to take 
into consideration the honours and rewards due to our brave 
defenders. Let us hasten to give encouragement to agricul¬ 
ture and manufactures, that commerce may reinstate itBclf, 
and our people have employment. Let us review the condi¬ 
tion of the Buffering poor, and wipe from our country the 
reproach of forgetting them. Let us devise means to estab¬ 
lish schools ,of instruction, that we may banish the ignorance 
that the ancient regime of kings and priests had spread 
among the people.—Let us propagate morality, unfettered 
by superstition—Let us cultivate justice and benevolence, 
that the God of our fathers may bless ub. The helpless in¬ 
fant and the aged poor cry to us to remember them—Let 
not wretchedness he seen m our streets—Let France exhibit 
to the world the glorious example of expelling ignorance and 
misery together. 

“Let these, my virtuous colleagues, be the subject of our 
care, that, when, we return among our fellow-citizens, they 
may say, Worthy representatives/ you hove done well. You 
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have done justice and honor to our brave defenders. You 
have encouraged agriculture—cherished our decayed manu¬ 
factures—given new life to commerce , and employment to 
our people. You have removed from out country the reproach 
of forgetting the poor — You have caused the ary of the orphan 
to cease—You have wiped the tear from the eye of the suffer¬ 
ing mother—You have given comfort to the aged and infirm 
-— You have penetrated into the gloomy recesses of wretched - 
ness f and have banished it. Welcome among us t ye brave 
a/nd virtuous representatives / and may your example be fol¬ 
lowed by your successors /” 

Thomas Pacts. 

Pam, 1W. 


A DISCOURSE 

DELIVERED TO THE SOCIETY OF THEOPHUA^THROPIBTS 

AT PARIS. 




Religion has two principal enemies, Fanaticism and In¬ 
fidelity, or that which ib called atheism. The first requires 
to bo combated by reason and morality, the other by natural 
philosophy. 

The existence of a God is the firHt dogma of the Theophi- 
lanthropists. It is upon this subject that I solicit your at¬ 
tention ; for though it has been often treated of, and that 
most sublimely, the subject is inexhaustible; and there will 
always remain something to be said that has not been before 
advanced. I go, therefore, to open the subject, and to crave 
your attention to the end. 

The universe is the Bible of a true Theophilanthropist. It 
is there that he reads of God. It is there that-the proofB of 
•his existence are to be sought and to be found. Ah to writ¬ 
ten or printed boohs, by whatever name they are called, 
they are the works of man’s hands, and carry no evidence 
ill themselves that God iB the author of any of them. It 
must be in something that man could not make, that we. 
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must seek evidence for our 'belief, and that something is the 
universe; the true Bible; the inimitable work of Goa. 

Contemplating the universe, the whole system of creation, 
in this point of light, we shall discover, that all that which 
is called natural philosophy is properly a divine study. It 
is the study of God through his works. It is the host study 
by which we can arrive at a knowledge of Ms existence, 
and the only one by which we can gam a glimpse of bU 
perfection. 

Do wc want to contemplate his power? We see it in the 
immensity of the Creation. Do we want to contemplate his 
wisdom? Wc see it in the unchangeable order by which 
the incomprehensible Whole is go verned. Do we want to 
contemplate bis munificence? we see it in the abundance 
with which he fills the earth. Do we want to contemplate 
his mercy ? We see it in his not withholding that abundance 
even from the untha nkf ul. In fine, do we want to know 
what God is ? Search not written or printed hooks; but the 
scripture called the Creation. 

It has been the error of the schools to teach astronomy, 
and all tEie other sciences, and subjects of natural philosophy, 
oe accomplishments only; whereas they should he taught 
theologically, ot with reference to the Being who is the au¬ 
thor of them; for all the principles of science are of divine 
origin. Man cannot make, or invent, or contrive principles. 
He can only discover them; and be ought to look through 
the discovery to the author. 

When we examine an extraordinary piece of machinery, 
an astonishing pile of architecture, a well executed statue, or 
an highly finished painting, where life and action are imi¬ 
tated, and habit only prevents our mistaking a surface of 
light and shade for cubical solidity, our ideas are naturally 
led to think of the extensive genius and talents of the artist. 
When we study the elements of geometry, we think of 
Euclid. When we speak of gravitation, we think of New¬ 
ton. How then is it, that when we study the works of God 
in tire Creation, we stop shorty and do not think of tiod ? It is 
from the error of the schools m having taught those subjects 
an accomplishments only, and thereby separated the study 
of them from the being who is the author of them. 

The schools have made the study of theology to consist in 
the study of opinions in written or printed books; whereas 
theology should be studied in the works or books of tho 
Creation. The study of theology in books of opinions has 
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often produced fanaticism, rancour, and cruelty of temper; 
and from lienee liavc proceeded the numerous persecutions, 
the fanatical quarrels, the religious bur ning s and massacres, 
that have desolated Europe. Lilt the study of theology in 
the works of the Creation produces a direct contrary enect. 
The mind becomes at once enlightened and serene; a 
copy of the scene it beholds: information and adoration 
go hand in hand; and all the social faculties become en¬ 
larged. 

The evil that has resulted from the error of the schools, in 
teaching natural philosophy as an accomplishment only, has 
been that of generating in the pupils a species of atheism. 
Instead of looking through the works of the Creation to the 
Creator himself, they stop short, and employ the knowledge 
they acquire to create doubts of his existence. They labour 
with studied ingenuity to ascribe every thing they behold to 
innate properties of matter; and jump over all the rest, by 
saying, that matter is eternal. 

Let us examine this subject; it is worth examining; for 
if we examine it through all its cases, the result will be, 
that the existence of a superior cause, or that which man 
calls God, will be discoverable by philosophical principles. 

In the first place, admitting matter to have properties, as 
we see it has, the question atill remains, how camo matter 
by those properties? To this they will answer, that matter 
possessed those properties eternally. This ia not solution, 
but assertion: and to deny it is equally impossible of proof 
as to assert it. It ia then necessary to go further; and, 
therefore, I say, if there exist a circumstance that is not a 
property of matter, and without which the universe, or, to 
speak in a limited degree, the solar system, composed of 
planets and a sun, coula not exist a moment; all the argu¬ 
ments of atheism, drawn from properties of matter, md 
applied to account for the universe, will be overthrown, and 
the existence of a superior cause, or that which man. calls 
God, becomes discoverable, as is before said, by natural 
philosophy. 

I go now to show that such a circumstance exists, and wnat 

• j * ^ 

it is: 

The universe ifl composed of matter, and, as a system, ia 
sustained by motion. Motion is not a property of matter, 
and without this motion, the solar system could not exist. 
Were motion a property of matter, that undiscovered and 
undiBeoverablc tlimg called perpetual motion would establish 
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itBe.t’. It is because motion is not a property of matter that 
perpetual motion is an impossibility in the band of every 
being but that of the Creator of motion. When tbe pre¬ 
tenders to atheism can produce perpetual motion, and not 
till then, they may expect to be credited. 

The natural state of matter, as to place, is a state of rest. 
Motion, or change of place, is tbe effect of an external cause 
acting upon, mattor. As to that faculty of matter that is 
called gravitation, it is tbe influence which two or more 
bodies have reciprocally on each other to unite and to be at 
rest. Every thing which has hitherto been discovered, with 
respect to the motion of the planets in the system, relates 
only to the laws by which motion acta, and not to the cause 
of motion. Gravitation, bo far from being tho cause of 
motion to the planets that compose the solar system, would 
be the destruction of the solar system, were revolutionary 
motion tocoaso; for as tho action of spinning upholds atop, 
the revolutionary motion upholds tho planets in their orbits, 
and prevents them from gravitating and forming one mass 
with the sun. In one sense of the word, philosophy knowB, 
aud atheism says, that matter is in perpetual motion. But 
motion hero refers to the state of matter, and that only 
on tho surface of the earth. It is either decomposition, 
which is continually destroying the form of bodies of mat¬ 
ter, or re-composition, which Tenews that matter in the same 
or another form, as the decomposition of animal or vegeta¬ 
ble substances enter into the composition of other bodies. 
But the motion that upholds the solar system is of an entire 
different kind, and is not a property of matter. It operates 
also to an entire different effect. It operates to perpetual 
preservation^ and to prevent any change in the state of the 


system. 

Giving then to matter all the properties which philosophy 
knows it has, or all that atheism ascribes to it, and can 
prove, and even supposing matter to be eternal, it will not 
account for the system of the universe, or of the solar 
system, because it will not account for motion, and it is 
motion that preserves it. When, therefore, we discover a 
circumstance of such, immense importance, that without it 
the universe could not exist, and for which neither matter, 
nor any, nor all the properties of matter can account j we 
are by necessity forced into the rational and comfortable 
belief of the existence of a cause superior to matter, and 
that cause man calls God. 
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As to that which is called nature, it is no other than tin 
I a we by which motion and action of every kind, with respect 
to unintelligible matter is regulated. And when we speak 
of looking through nature op to nature’s God, we speak phi¬ 
losophically the game rational language as when we speak 
of looking through human law6 up to the power that 
ordained tnem. 

God is the power or first cause, nature is the law, and 
matter is the subject acted upon. 

But infidelity, by ascribing every phenomenon to proper¬ 
ties of matter, conceives a system lor which it cannot ac-. 
count, and yet it pretends to demonstration. It reasons 
from what it sees on the surface of the earth, but it does not 
carry itself to the solar system existing by motion. It sees 
upon the surface a perpetual decomposition and re-composi¬ 
tion of matter. It sees that an oak produces an acorn, an 
acorn an oak, a bird an egg, an egg a bird, and so on. In 
things of this kind it sees something which it calU natural 
cause, but none ol‘ the causes it sees is the cause of that 
motion which preserves the solar system. 

Let us contemplate this wonderful and stupendous syBtom 
consisting of matter and existing by motion. It is not mat¬ 
ter in a state of rest, nor in a state of decomposition or 
re-composition. It Ib matter systematized in perpetual orbi¬ 
cular or circular motion. As a system that motion is the 
life of it, as animation is life to an animal body; deprive 
the system of motion, and, as a system, it must expire. 
Who then breathed into the system the life of motion ? 
What power impelled the planets to move, since motion ie 
not a property of the matter of which they are composed? 
If* we contemplate the immense velocity of'this motion, our 
wonder becomes increased, and our adoration enlarges itself 
in tlie same proportion. To instance only one of the 
planets, that of the earth we inhabit, its distance from the 
sun, the centre of the orbits of all the planets, is, according 
to observations of tho transit of the planet Venus, about one 
hundred million miles; consequently, the diameter of the 
orbit, or circle in which the earth moves round the sun, is 
double that distance ; and the measure of the circumference 
of the orbit, taken as three times its diameter, is six hundred 
million miles. The earth performs this voyage in 365 days 
and some hours, and consequently moves at the rate of 
more than one million six hundred thousand miles every 
twenty-four h.u:'x 
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Where will infidelity where will atheism find cause for 
this astonishing Telocity of motion, never ceasing, never 
varying, and which is tho preservation of the eartn in its 
orbit? It is not by reasoning from ail acorn to an oak, or 
from any change in tho state of matter on the surface of the 
earth, that this can bo accounted for. Its cause is not to 
be found in matter, nor in any thing wc call nature. Tho 
atheist who affects to reason, and the fanatic who reiectB 
reason, plunge themselves alike into inextricable difficulties. 
The one perverts the sublime and enlightening study of 
natural philosophy into a deformity of absurdities by not 
reasoning to the end. The other loses himself in the obscu¬ 
rity of metaphysical theories, and dishonours the Creator, 
by treating tho study of his works with contempt. Tho one 
is a half-rational of whom thore is some hope, the other a 
visionary to whom we must be charitable. 

When at first thought we think of the Creator, our ideas 
appear to us undefined and confused ; but if we reason phi¬ 
losophically, those ideas can be easily arranged and simpli¬ 
fied. It is a Being whose power is equal to his will. 
Observe the nature of the will of man. it is of an infinite 
quality. We cannot conceive the possibility of limits to the 
will. Observe on the other hand, how exceedingly limited 
is his power of acting, compared with the nature ot liig will. 
Suppose the power equal to the will, and man would be a 
God. He would will himself eternal, and be so. He could 
will a creation, and could make it. In this progressive 
reasoning, we see in tho nature of the will of man, naif of 
that which we conceive of thinking of God ; add the other 
half, and we have the whole idea of a being who could 
make the universe, and sustain it by perpetual motion ; 
because he could create that motion. 

Wo know nothing of tho capacity of the will of animals, 
but we know a groat deal of the difference of their powers. 
For example, how numerous are their degrees, and how 
immense is tho difference of powor from a mite to a man. 
Since then every thing we see below us shows a progression 
of power, where is the difficulty in supposing that there is, 
at the summit of all thingSy a Being in whom an infinity of 
power uniteB with the infinity of tho will. When this sim* 
pic idea presents itsedf to our mind, we hnve the idea of a 
perfect Being that man calls God. 

It is comfortable to live under the belief of the existence 
of an infinitely protecting power ; and it iE an addition to 
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that comfort to know that such a belief is not a mere con¬ 
ceit of the imagination, as many of the theories that are 
called religions arc ; nor a belief founded only on tradition 
or received opinion, but is a belief dcduciblc oy the action 
of reason upon the things that compose the system of the 
universe: a belief arising out of visible facts: and bo de¬ 
monstrable ia the truth of this belief, that if no such belief 
had existed, the persons who now controvert it, would have 
been the persons who would have produced and propagated 
it, because, by beginning to reason, they would have Decn 
led on to reason progressively to the end, and, thereby, have 
discovered that matter and all the properties it has, will not 
account for the system of the universe, and that there muBt 
necessarily be a superior cause. 

It was the excess tD which imaginary systems of religion 
had been carried, and the intolerance, persecutions, burnings 
and massacres, they occasioned, that first induced certain 
persons to propagate infidelity; thinking, that upon the 
whole it was better not to believe at all, than to believe a 
multitude of things and complicated creeds, that occasioned 
so much mischief in the world. But those days axe past: 
persecution haa ceased, and the antidote then set u p ag ainst 
it has no longer even the shadow of an apology. IVe pro¬ 
fess, and we proclaim in peace, the pure, unmixed, comforta¬ 
ble, and rational belief of a God, as manifested to us in the 
universe. We do this without any apprehension of that 
belief being made a cause of persecution as other beliefs 
have been, or of suffering persecution ourselves. To God, 
and not to man, axe all men to account for their belief. 

It has been well observed at the first institution of this 
SQciety that the dogmas it professes to behove, are from the 
commencement of the world; that thoy arc not novelties, 
but are confessedly tho basis of all ay sterna of religion, how¬ 
ever numerous and contradictory they may be. All men in 
the outset of the religion they profess are Theophilanthro- 
pistB. It is impossible to form any system of religion without 
building upon those principles, ana, therefore, they are not 
sectarian principles, unless we suppose a sect composed ot 
all the world. 

I have said in the course of this discourse, that the study 
of natural philosophy ih a divine study, because it is the 
study of the works of God in the Creation. If we consider 
theology upon this ground, what an extensive field of im¬ 
provement in things both divine and human opens itself 
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before us. All the principles of science are of divine origin, 
[t was not man that invented the principles on which astro¬ 
nomy, and every branch of mathematics are founded and 
studied. It was not man that gave properties of the circle 
and triangle. Those principles are eternal and immutable. 
*We see in them the unchangeable nature of the Divinity, 
We sec in them immortality, an immortality existing after 
the material figures that express those properties are dis¬ 
solved in duel 

The society is at present in its infancy, and its means are 
small; bnt I wish to hold in view the subject I allude to, and 
instead of teaching the philosophical branches of learning 
as ornamental accomplishments only, as they have hitherto 
been taught, to teach them in a manner that shall combine 
theological knowledge with scientific instruction j to do this 
to the best advantage, some instruments will be necessary 
for the purpose of explanation, of which the Hociety is not 
yet possessed. Bnt as the views of the society extend to 
public good, as well as to that of the individual, and as its 
principles can hare no enemies, means may be devised to 
procure them. 

If we unite to the present instruction, a series of lectures 
on the ground I have mentioned, we Bhall, in the first place, 
render theology the most delightful and entertaining of all 
studies. In trie next place we shall give scientific instruction 
to those who could not otherwise obtain it. The mechanic 
of every profession will there be taught tbc mathematical 
principles necessary to render him a proficient in his art. 
The cultivator will there see developed, the principles of 
vegetation i while, at the same time, they will be lea to see 
the hand of God in all these thing*. 
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ROBERT HALL’S SERMONS. 
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Kobcit Hall, a proteetant minister in England, preached 
and published a sermon, against what he calls u Modem irb- 
fidekty.” A copy of it was sent to a gentleman in America, 
with a request for IiIb opinion thereon. That geniloman 
sent it to a friend of his in New-York, with the request 
written on the cover—and this last sent it to Thomas Paine, 
who wrote the following observations on the blank leaf at 
the end of the sermon. 

The preacher of the foregoing sermon speaks a great deal 
about infidelity^ but does not define what ho means by it. 
His harangue is a general exclamation. Every thing, I 
suppose, that ib notin his creed is infidelity with him, and his 
creed is infidelity with mo. Infidelity is believing falsely. 
If what Christiana believe is not true, it is the Christiana that 
are the infidela. 

The point between deists and Christiana is not about doc¬ 
trine, but about facts —for if the things believed by the 
Christians to be facts, are not facts, the doctrine founded 
thereon falls of itself. There is such a book as the Bible, 
but is it a fact that the biblc is revealed religion f The 
Christians cannot prove it ia. They put tradition in place of 
evidence, and tradition is not proef. If it were, the reality 
of witches could be proved by the same kind of evidence. 

The bible is a history of the times of which it speaksj and 
history is not revelation. The obscene and vulgar etones in 
the bible are as repugnant to our ideas of the purity of a 
divine Being, as the horrid cruelties and murders it ascribes 
to him, arc repugnant to our ideas of his justice. It is the 
reverence of the Deists 1‘or the attributes of the Deity, that 
causes them to reject the biblc. 

Is the account which the Christian chnreh gives of the 
person called Jesus Christ, a fact or a fable ? Is it a fact 
tliat he was begotten by the Holy Ghost? The Christians 
cannot prove it, for the case does not admit of proof. The 
things called miracles in the bible, such, for instance, as 
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*aisiug the dead, admitted, if true, of ocular demonstration, 
but the story of the conception of Jcsub Christ in the womb 
is n case beyond miracle, tor it did not admit of demonstra¬ 
tion. llary, the reputed mother of Jeaus, who must be sup¬ 
posed to know best, never said so herself, and all the evidence 
of it is, that the book of Matthew says, that Joseph dreamed 
an angel told him bo. Ilad an old maid of two or three 
hundred years of age, brought forth a child, it would have 
beeu much better presumptive evidence of a supernatural 
conception, than Matthew^ story of Joseph’s dream about 
his young wife. 

Ia it a fact that Jesus Christ died for the Bins of the world, 
and how is it proved ? If a God he could not die, and as a 
man he could not redeem, how then is this redemption 
proved to be fact? It is said that Adam eat of the forbidden 
fruit, commonly called an apple, and thereby subjected him¬ 
self and all his posterity fur ever to eternal damnation. 
This is worse than visiting the sins of the fathers upon the 
children unto the third and fourth generations. But how 
was the death of Jesus ChriBt to affect or alter the ease?— 
Did God thirst for blood? If so, would it not have been 
better to have crucified Adam at once upon the forbidden 
treB, and made a new man? Would not this have been 
more creator like than repairing the old one ? Or, did God, 
when lie made Adam, supposing the story to be true, exclude 
himself from the right of making another ? Or impose on 
himBclf the necessity of breeding from the old stock ? Briests 
should first prove facts, and deduce doctrines from them 
afterwards. But, instead of this, they assume every thing 
and prove nothing. Authorities drawn from the bible are 
no more than authorities drawn from other books, unless it 
can be proved that the bible is revelation. 

This story of the redemption will not Btand examination. 
That man should redeem uimself from the sin of eating an 
apple, by committing a murder on Jesus Christ, is the 
strangest system of religion ever set up. Deism is perfect 
purity compared with this. It ib an OBtabliBlied principle 
with the quakera not to shed blood—suppose, then, all Jeru¬ 
salem baa been quakers when Christ lived, there would have 
been nobody to crucify him, and in that case, if man is re¬ 
deemed by W blood, which is the belief of the churuln there 
could have been no redemption—and the people of Jerusa¬ 
lem must all have been damned, because they were too good 
to commit murder. The Christian system of religion is 
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in outrage on common sense. Why is man afraid to 
think ? 

Why do not the Christiana, to be consistent, make saints 
of Judas and Pontius Pilate, for they were the persons who 
accomplished the act of salvation. The merit of a sacrifice, 
if there can he any merit in it, was never in the ‘thin* 
sacrificed, but in the persons offering up the sacrifice—and, 
therefore, Judas and Pontius Pilate ought to stand first on 
the calendar of saints. 

Thomas Paine. 


OF THE WORD RELIGION, 

jLNT> other WORDS OF UNCERTAIN SIGNXFIQATION. 




Tnn word religion is a word of forced application when 
used with respect to the worship of God. The root of the 
word ia the latin verb ligo^ to tie or bind. From ligo, cornea 
religo^ to tie or bind over again, or make more fast—from 
religo % cornea substantive rehgio } which, with the addition of 
n makes the English substantive religion. The French use 
the word properly—when a woman enters a convent she is 
called a novieiat , that is, she is upon trial or probation. 
When ahe takes the oath, she called a religwuse , that is, she 
is tied or bound by that oath to the performance of it. We 
use the word in the same kind of sense when w<3 say we will 
religiously perform the promise that we make. 

But the word, without referring to its etymology, has, in 
the manner it is used, no definitive meaning, because it does 
not designate what religion a man is of. Tuerc is the reli¬ 
gion of the Chinese, of the TartarB, of the B ram ins, of the 
Persians, of the Jews, of the Turks, etc. 

The word Christianity is equally as vague as the word re¬ 
ligion. No two sectaries can agree what it is. It is a lo 
here and lo there. The two principal sectaries, PapistB and 
Protestants, have often cut each other’s tliroatB about it 
The Papists call the Protestants heretics, and the Protestants 
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call the Papists idolaters. The minor sectaries have shown 
the same spirit of rancour, but, as the civil law restrains 
them from blood, they content themselves with preaching 
damnation against each other. 

The word protestant has a positive Bonification in the 
sense it is used. It means protesting agamst the authority 
of the Pope, and this is the only article in which the pro- 
tesfants agree.—In every other sense, with respect to regi¬ 
on, the word pro tea tent is as vague as the word Christian, 
/hen we say an episcopalian, a preshyterian, a baptist, a 
uakcr, we know what those perrons are, and what tenets 


$ 


they hold—hut when we say a Christian, we know he is not 
a dew nor a Mahometan, but we know not if he he a trini¬ 
tarian or an anti-trinitarian, a believer in what is called the 
immaculate conception, or a disbeliever, a man of seven sa¬ 
craments, or of two sacramentB, or of none. The word 
Christian describes what a man is not, but not what he ib. 

Tho word Theology 7 from Theos y the Greek word for God, 
and meaning the study and knowledge of God, is a word, 
that strictly speaking, Delongs to Theiatoor Deists, and 
to the ehriBrians. The head of the Christian church is me 
person called Christ—but tho head of the church of tho 
Theists, or Deists, as they arc more commonly called, from 
the latin word for God, is God himself, and therefore 
the word Theology belongs to that church winch has Theoe, 
or God, for its 1 lead, and not to the Christian church which 
has the person called Christ for its head. Their technical 
word is Christianity^ and they cannot agree what Christ¬ 
ianity is. 

The words revealed religion, and natural religion, require 
also explanation. They are both invented terms^ contrived 
by the church for the support of priestcraft. With respect 
to the first, there is no evidence of any such tiling, except 
in the universal revelation that God has made of his power, 
his wisdom, hie goodness, in the structure of the universe, 
and in all the works of creation. We have no cause or 
ground from any thing wc behold in those works, to suppose 
God would deal partially by mankind, and reveal knowledge 
to one nation ana withhold it from another, and then damn 
them for not knowing it. The sun shines an equal quantity 
of light all over the world - • and mankind in all ages and 
countries are endued with Teafion, and blessed with sight, to 
read the visible works of God in the creation, and so intelli¬ 
gent is this book that he that runs may read. We admire 
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the wisdom of the ancients, yet they had no biblee, not 
books, called revelation. They cultivated the reason that 
God gave them, studied him in his works, and arose tc 
eminence. 

As to the Bible, whether true or fabulous, it is a history 
and history is not revelation. If Solomon had seven hun¬ 
dred wives, and three hundred concubines, and if Samson 
slept in Delilah’s lap, and she cut his hair off, the relation 
of those things is mere history, that needed no revelation 
from heaven to tell it; neither does it need any revelation 
to tell us that Samson was a fool for his pains, and Solo 
mon too. 

As to the expressions so often used in the Bible, that the 
word of the Lord came to such an one, or such an one, it 
was the fashion of speaking in those times, like the express¬ 
ion used by a quaker, that the spvrit moveth or that 
nsed by priests, that they have a call . "We ought not to be 
deceived by phrases because they are ancient. But if we 
admit the supposition that God would condescend to reveal 
himself in words we ought not to believe it would he in such 
idle and profligate stories as are in the Biblo, and it Is for 
this reason, among others which our reverence to God in¬ 
spires, that the Deists deny that the book called the Bible is 
the word of God, or that it is revealed religion. 

With respect to the term natural religion, it is, upon the 
face-of it, the opposite of artificial religion, and it is impos¬ 
sible for any man to be certain that what is called revealed 
relimon.) ie not artificial. Man has the power of making 
hooks, inventing stories of God, and calling them revelation, 
or the word of God. The Koran exists as an instance that 
this can be done, and wo must be credulous indeed to sup¬ 
pose that this is the only instance, and Mahomet the only 
impostor, The Jews could match him, and the church of 
Rome could overmatch the Jews. The Mahometans believe 
the Koran, the Christians believe the Bible, and it is educa¬ 
tion makes all the difference. 

Books, whether Bibles or Kora ns, carry no evidence of 
being the work of any other power than man. It is only 
that which man cannot do that carries the evidence of being 
the work of a suporior power. Man could not invent ana 
make a universe—he could not invent nature, for nature is 
of divine origin. It is the laws by which the universe ie 
governed. When, therefore, we look through nature up to 
nature’s God, we are in the right road oi happiness, but 
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tfhen wo trust to books as the word of God, and confide in 
them as revealed religion, we are afloat on the ocean of 
uncertainty, and shatter into contending factions. The term 
therefore, natural religion , explains itself to be divine relv* 
gion. , and the term revealed religion involves in it the suspi* 
cion of being artificial. 

To show tne necessity of understanding tbe meaning of 
words, I will mention an instance of a minister, I believe of 
the episcopalian eburch of Newark, in Jersey lie wrote 
and published a book, and entitled it, “ An Antidote to 
Deimt. v An antidote to Deism y must be Atheism, It had 
no other antidote—for what can be an antidote to the belief 
of a God, but the disbelief of God. Under the tuition of 
such pastors, what but ignorance and false information can 
be expected. T. P. 


OF CAIN AND ABEL. 
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The story of Cain and Abol ib told in the fourth chapter 
of Genesis; Gain was the cider brother, and Abel the 
younger, and Cain killed Abel. The Egyptian story of 
Typhon and Osiris, and the Jewish story, in Genesis, of Cain 
ana Abel, have the appearance of being the same story dif¬ 
ferently told, and that it came originally from Egypt. 

In the Egyptian story, Typhon and Osiris are brothers; 
Typlion is the elder, and Osiris the younger, and Typhon 
kills Osiris. The story is an allegory on darkness and light; 
Typhon, the elder brother, is darkness, because darkness was 
supposed to be more ancient than light: Osiris is the good 
light wiio rules during the summer months, and brings lortli 
the fruits of the earth, and is the favorite, ns Abel is said to 
have been, for which Typhon hates him; amd when the 
winter comes, and cold and darkness overspread the earth, 
Typhon is represented as having killed Osina out of malice, 
as Ualn is said to have killed Abel. 

The two stories arc alike in their circumstances and their 
eveut, and areprobably but the same Story : what corroborates 
this opinion* is, that the f fth chapter of Genesis historically 
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contradicts the reality of the Btory of Cain and Abel in the 
fourth chapter, for though the name of Setk t a son of Adam, 
is mentioned in the fourth chapter, ho is spoken of in the 
fifth chapter as if he was the first bom of Adam. The chap¬ 
ter begins thus:— 

“ This is the book of the generations of Adam. La the day 
that God created man, in the likeness of God created he him. 
Male and fomalo created he them, and blessed them, und 
called their name Adam in the day when they were created. 
And Adam lived an hundred and thirty years and begat a 
son, in his own likenoss and after his own imago, and called 
his name Seth” The rest of the chapter goes on with the 
genealogy. 

Any body reading this chapter, cannot suppose there were 
any sons born before Seth. The chapter beginfl with what is 
called the creation of Adam, and calls itself the book of tho 
generations of Adam , yet no mention is made of such per 
sons as Cain and Abel' one thing, however, is evident on 
the face of these two chapters, which is, that the same per¬ 
son \e not the writer of both; the most blundering historian, 
could not have committed himself in such a manner. 

Though I look on every thing in the first ten chapters of 
Genesis to be fiction, yet fiction historically told should bo 
consistent, whereas these two chapters are not. Tho Cain 
and Abel of Genesis appear to be no other than the ancient 
Egyptian story of Typhon and Osiris, the darkness and the 
light, which answered very well as an allegory without 
being believed as a fact. 


THE TOWER OF BABEL. 


The story of the tower of Babel is told in the eleventh 
chapter of Genesis. It begins thus:—"And the whole 
earth (it was but a very little part of it they knew) was of 
one language and of one speech.—And it came to pass as 
they journeyed from the east, that they found a plain in the 
land of Shir.ar, and they dwelt there.—And they said one 
to another Go to , let us make brick and hum them 
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thoroughly, and they had brick Tor stone, aud slime had 
they for mortar.—And they said go to, let ua build us a city, 
anti a tower whose top may reach unto heaven, and let o» 
make us a name, lest we be scattered abroad upon the fact 
of the whole earth.—-And the Lord came down to see tho 
city and the tower which the children of men builded,— 
And the Lord Baid, behold the people is one, and they have 
all one language, and this they Degin to do, ana now 
nothing wiH be restrained from them which they have 
imagined to do.— Go to, let us go down and there confound 
their language, that they may not understand one another’s 
speech.—So (mat ib, by that means) the Lord scattered them 
abroad from tlienee upon the face of all tho earth, and they 
left off building the city.” 

This is the story, and a very foolish inconsistent story it 
is. In the first place, the familiar and irreverond manner 
in which the Almighty is spoken of in this chapter, is offen¬ 
sive to a serious mind. As to the project of building a 
tower whose top should reach to heaven, there never could 
be a people so foolish aB to have such a nation; but to re¬ 
present the Almighty as jealous of the attempt, as the 
writer of the story has done, is adding profanation to folly. 
u Go to,” Bays tho builders, “ let us build ns a tower whose 
top Bhall reach to heaven.” “ Go to ” says God, (< let ub 
go down and confound their language. lids quaintness is 
indecent, and the reason given for it is worse, for, H now 
nothing will be restrained from them which they have 
imagined to do.” This is representing the Almighty as 
jealous of their getting into heaven. The story is too ridi¬ 
culous, even as a fable, to account for tbe diversity of lan¬ 
guages in the world, for which it seems to have been 
intended, 

As to the project of confounding their language for the 
purpose of making them separate, is altogether inconsistent; 
because, instead of producing thia effect, it would, by in¬ 
creasing their difficulties, render them more necessary to 
each other, and cause them to keep together. Where could 
they go to better themselves ? 

Another observation upon thiB Btory is, the inconsistency 
of it with respect to the opinion that the bible is the word 
of God given for the information of mankind; for nothing 
could 6o effectually prevent such a word being known by 
mankind as confounding tlieir language. Tho people, who 
after this spoke different languages, could no more under 
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stand such a word generally, than the builders of Babel 
could understand one another. It would have been neccs* 
sary, therefore had such word ever been given or intended 
to be given, that the whole earth should be, as they say it 
was at first, of me language and of one speech, and that it 
should never have been confounded. 

The case, however, is, that the bible will not bear exami¬ 
nation in ary part of it, which it wonld do if it was the 
word of God. Those who most believe it are those who 
know least about it, and priests always take care to keep 
the inconsistent and contradictory parts out of sight. 

T. P. 


4 * 


OF THE RELIGION OF DEISM 


COMTARED WITH THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION, AND THE 
SUPERIORITY OF THE FORMER OVER THE LATTER. 

>n 


EvRitTpcrson, of whatever religions denomination he may 
be, i6 a Deibt in the first article of his Creed. Deism, from 
the Latin word Dev#, God, is the belief of a God, and this 
belief is the first article of every man’s creed. 

It is on this article, universally consented to by all man¬ 
kind, that the Deist builds his church, and hero he rests. 
Whenever wc step aside from this article, by mixing it with 
articles of human invention, we wander into a labyrinth of 
uncertainty and fable and become exposed to every kind of 
imposition by pretenders to revelation. The Persian shows 
the Zendaveeta of Zoroaster, the law-giver of Persia, and 
calls it the divine law; the Bramin shows the Shaatcr y re¬ 
vealed, he says, by God to Brama, and given to him oat of 
a cloud; the Jew shows what he calls the law of Hoses, 
given, he says, by God, on the Mount Sinai; the Christian 
shows a collection of books and epistles, written by nobody 
knows who, and called the New Testament; and the 
Mahometan shows the Koian, given, he says, by God to 
Mahomet: each of these calls itself revealed religion % and the 
on!/ true word of God, and this the followers of each pro- 
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fese to believe from the habit of education, and each believes 
the others are imposed upon. 

But when the divine gift of reason begins to expand itself 
in the mind and calls man to reflection, he then reads and 
contemplates God in his works, and not in the books pre¬ 
tending to be revelation. The Creation is the Bible of the 
true believer in God, Every thing in this vast volnmo 
inspires him with sublime ideas of the Creator, The little 
ana paltry, and often obscene, tales of the biblc sink into 
wretchedness when put in comparison with this mighty work. 
The Deist needs none of those tricks and shows called mira¬ 
cles to confirm his faith, for what can be a greater miracle 
than the creation itself, and his own existence. 

There is n happiness in Deism, when rightly understood, 
that is not to be found in any other system of religion. All 
other systems have some things in them that either shock our 
reason, or arc repugnant to it, and man, if lie thinks at all,, 
must stifle liis reason in older to force himself to believe 
them. But in Deism our reason and our belief become hap¬ 
pily united. The wonderful structure of the universe, and 
every thing we behold in the system of the creation, prove 
to ua, far better than books can do, the existence of a God, 
and at the same time proclaim hiB attributes. It is by the 
exercise of our reason that we are enabled to contemplate 
God in his works, and imitate him in liis ways. When we 
see his care and goodness extended over alL h)B creatures, it 
teaches us our duty towards each other, while it calls forth 
our gratitude to him. It is by forgetting God in his works, 
and running after the books of pretended revelation that 
man has wandered from the straight path of duty and hap¬ 
piness, and become by turns the victim of douot and tna 
aupe of delusion. 

Except in. the first article in the Christian creed, that of 
believing in God, there iB not an article in it but fills the 
mind with doaht, aB to the truth of it, the instant man be¬ 
gins to think. Now every article in a creed that is neceseary 
to the happiness and salvation of man, ought to be as evident 
to the reason and comprehension of man as the first article is, 
for God hae not given ub reason for the purpoao of confound¬ 
ing us, but that wo Bhould use it for our own happiness and 
hisglory. 

The truth of the first article is proved by God himself, and 
is universal; for the creation is of itself demonstration of 
the existence of i Creator. But tho second article, that of 
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God’s begetting a boh, is not proved in like manner, and 
stands on no other authority than that of a talc. Certain' 
books in what is called, the New Testament tell ns that 
Joseph dreamed that the angel told him so. (Matthew, 
chap. 1, vcr. 20.) “ And behold the Angel of the Lord ap- 

5 eared to Joseph, in a dream, saying, Joseph, thou soil of 
►avid, fear not to take unto thee Mary thy wife, for that 
which is conceived in her is of the Holy Ghost.” The evi¬ 
dence upon this article boars no comparison with the evi¬ 
dence upon the first article, and therefore is not entitled to 
the same credit, and ought not to be made an article in a 
creed, because the evidence of it is defective, and what evi¬ 
dence there is, is doubtful and suspicious. We do not be¬ 
lieve the first article on the authority of hooks, whether 
onlled Bibles or Koran s, nor yet on the visionary authority 
of dreams, but ou the authority of God’s own visible works 
in the creation. The nations who never heard of such books, 
nor of such people as Jews, Christians, or Mahometans, 
believe the existence of a God as fnlly as we do, because it 
is self evident. The work of mail’s hards is a proof of tho 
existence of man as fully aa his personal appearance would 
be. When we see a watch, wc have as positive evidence of 
the existence of a watch-maker, as if we saw him; and in 
like manner the creation is evidence to out reason and our 
senses of the existence of a Creator. But there is nothing 
in the works of God that is evidence that he begat a son, 
nor any thing in the system of creation that corroboratee 
such an idea, and, therefore, we are not authorized in believ- 

preeumption can assume anj r thing, and therefore it 
makes Joseph’s dream to be of equal authority with the ex¬ 
istence of God, and to help it on calls it revelation. It is 
impossible for the mind of man in ita serious moments, how¬ 
ever it may have been entangled by education, or beset by 
priest-craft, not to stand still and doubt upon the truth of 
this artiele and of its creed. But this is not all. 

The second article of the Christian creed having brought 
the son of Mary into the world, (and this Mary, according 
to the chronological tables, was a girl of only fifteen years or 
age when this sou was bom,) the next article goea on to ac¬ 
count for his being begotten, which was, that when he grew 
a man he should be put to death, to expiate, they say, the 
sin that Adam brought into tlie world by eating an apple or 
some kind of forbidden fruit- 


in" it. 
But 
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But though this is the creed of the church of Home, from 
whence the protestants borrowed it, it is a creed which that 
church has manufactured of itself, for it is not contained in, 
nor derived from, the hook called the New Testament. Tho 
four books called the Evangelists, Matthew, Mark, Luke and 
John, which give, or pretend to give, the birth, sayings, life, 
preaching ana doath of Jesus Cnrist, make no mention of 
what is called the fall of man; nor is the name of Adam to 
be found in any of those books, which it certainly would be 
if the writers of them believed that Jesus was begotten, 
born, and died for tho purpose of redeeming mankina from 
tho sin which Adam had brought into the world- Jesus 
never speaks of Adam himself, of the Garden of Eden, nor 
of what is callod the fall of man. 

But the Church of Koine having set up its new religion 
which it callod Christianity, and invented the creed which 
it named the apostle’s creed, in which it calls Jesus the only 
son of God) conceived by the Holy Ghost , and born of tks 
Virgin ilfcry—things of which it is impossible that man or 
woman can have any idea, and consequently no belief but 
in words, and for which there is no authority but the idle 
story of Joseph’s dream in the first chapter of Matthew, 
which any designing impostor or foolish fanatic might make. 
It then manufactured the allegories in the book of Genesis, 
into fact, and the allegorical tree of life and the treo of 
knowledge into real trees, contrary to the belief of the first 
Christians, and for which there is not tho least authority in 
any of the books of the Now Twtamontj for in none of 
them is there any mention made of such place as the Garden 
of Eden, nor of any thing that is said to have happened 
there. 

But the church of Kome could not erect tho person called 
Jesus into a Saviour of the world without making the alle¬ 
gories in the book of Genesis into fact, though the New Tear 
tament, as beforo observed, givcB no authority for it. All at 
once tho allegorical tree of knowledge became, according to 
the church, a real troo, the fruit of it real fruit, and the eat* 
ing of it sinful. As priestcraft was always the enemy of 
knowledge, because priestcraft supports itself by keeping 
people in delusion ana ignoranco, it was consistent with its 
policy to make the acquisition of knowledge a real sin. 

The church of Koine having done this, it then brings for¬ 
ward Jesus the son of Mary as suffering death to redeem 
mankind from sin, which Adam, it says, had brought into 
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the world by eating tlie fruit of the tree of knowledge. But 
as It ia impassible ior reason to believe such a story, because 
it can see no reason for it, nor have any evidence of it, the 
church then tells us we must not regard our reason but must 
believe^ as it were, and that through thick and thin, as if 
God had given man reason like a plaything, or a rattle, on 
purpose to make fun of him. Reason is the forbidden tree 
of priestcraft, and may serve to explain the allegory of the 
forbidden tree of knowledge, for we may reasonably suppose 
the allegory had some meaning and application at the time 
it was invented. It was the practice of the eastern nations 
to convey their meaning by allegory, and relate it in the 
manner of fact. Jesus followed the same method, yet no¬ 
body ever supposed the allegory or parable of the rich man 
and Lazarus, the prodigal son, the ten virgins, &c. were 
facts. 'Why then sboula the tree of knowledge, which is far 
more romantic in idea than the parables in the New Testar 
ment are, be supposed to be a real tree.'*' The anEwer to this 
is, because the church could not make its new fancied sys¬ 
tem, which it called Christianity, hold together without it. 
To have made Christ to die on account of an allegorical tree 
would have been too bare-taced a fable. 

But the account, as it ia given of Jesus in the New Testa¬ 
ment, even visionary as it ia, does not support the creed of 
the church that he died for the redemption of the world. 
According to that account he was crucified and buried ou tho 
Friday, and rose again in good health on the Sunday morn¬ 
ing, for we do not hear that he was sick. This cannot bo 
called dying, and ia rather making fun of death than suffer¬ 
ing it. There are thousands of men and women also, who 
if they could know they should come back again in good 
health in about thirty-six hours, would prefer such kind of 
death for the sake of the experiment, and to know what the 
other side of the grave was. 'Why then should that which 
would he only a voyage of curious amusement to ns be mag¬ 
nified into merit and suffering in himl If a God he could 
not suffer death, for immortality cannot die, and as a man 
his death could be no more than the death of any other 
person. 

The belief of the redemption of Jesus Christ is altogether 

' The remark of the Emperor Julian, on the alary of Tho tree of Know¬ 
ledge, iy worth observing. “ If," eaid he, “ there ever hid been, or could be, ft 
Trc-e of Knowledge, instead of God forbidding man to eat thereof, it would b« 
lhat »)f which he would order him to eat the mORt.’’ 
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an invention of the church of Romo, not the doctrine of the 
New Testament. What the writers of the New Testament 
attempted to prove by the story of Jesus is the resur¬ 
rection of the same boa y from the grave, which was the be¬ 
lief of the Pharisees, in opposition to the Sadducees (a sect 
of Jews) wlio denied it. Paul, who was brought up a Phari¬ 
see, labours hard at this point, for it was the creed of hia 
own Pharisaical church. The XV. chap. lBt of Corinthians 
is full of supposed cases and assertions about the resurrection 
of the same body, but there is not a word in it about re¬ 
demption. This chapter makes part of the funeral service 
of the Episcopal church. The dogma of the redemption is 
the fable of priestcraft invented since the time the New Tes¬ 
tament was compiled, and the agreeable delusion of it suited 
with the depravity of immoral livers. When men nro 
taught to ascribe all their crimes and vices to the tempta¬ 
tions of the Devil, and to believe that Jesus, by his death. 
Tuba all off and pays thciT passage to heaven gratis, they 
become aB careless in morals ns a spendthrift would he of 
money, were he told that his fatheT had engaged to pay off 
all Ilia scores. It is a doctrine, not only dangerous to morals 
in this world, but to our happiness m the next world, be¬ 
cause it holds out Bach a cheap, easy, and lazy way of get¬ 
ting to heaven as has a tendency to induce men to hug the 
delusion of it to their own injury. 

But there arc times when men have serious thoughts, 
and it is at such times, when they begin to think, that 
they begin to doubt the truth of the Christian Religion, 
ana woU they may, for it is too fanciful and too full 
of conjecture, inconsistency, improbability, and irration¬ 
ality, to afford consolation to the thoughtful man. His 
reason revolts against his creed. He sees that none of 
its articles are proved, or can be proved. He may believe 
that such a person as is called Jesus (for ChriBt waa not his 
name) was bom and grew to be a man, because it is no 
more than a natural and probable case. But who is to 
prove he is the son of Goa, that he was begotten by the 
Holy Ghost? Of these things there can be no proof; and 
that which admits not of proof, and is against the laws 
of probability, and the order of nature which God himself 
has established, is not an object for belief. God has not 
given man reason to embarrass him, but to prove his being 
imposed upon. 

Ho may believe that Jesus was crucified, because many 
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others were crucified, but who is to prove He was crucified for. 
th6 $inn of the world f This article has no evidence, not even in 
tlie New Testament; and if it had, where is the proof that the 
New Testament^ in relating things neither probable nor prove* 
able, is to be believed ae true? when an article in a crcod does 
not admit of proof nor of probability, the salvo is to call it 
revelation; but this is only putting one difficulty in the 
place of another, for it is as impossible to prove a thing to 
be revelation as it is to prove that Hary was gotten with 
child by the Holy Ghost. 

Here it is that the religion of Deism is superior to the Chris¬ 
tian religion. It is free from all those invented and tortur¬ 
ing articles that shock our reason or injure our humanity, 
and with which the Christian religion abounds. Its creed is 
pure and sublimely simple. It believes in God and there it 
roBts. It honours reason as the choicest gift of God to man, 
and the faculty by which he is enabled to contemplate the 
power, wisdom and goodness of the Creator displayed in the 
creation; and reposing itself on bie protection, both here 
and hereafter, it avoids all presumptuous belief, and rejects, 
as the fabulous inventions of men, all books pretending to 
revelation. 

T. P. 


LETTER TO SAMUEL ADAMS. 




My n r.ATE and venerable Frit^nd, 

I received with great pleasure your friendly and affection¬ 
ate letter of Nov. 30th, and I thank you also for the frank¬ 
ness of it. Between men in pursuit of truth, and whose 
object is the happiness of man both here and hereafter, 
there ought to be no reserve. Even error haB a claim to 
indulgence, if not to respect, when it is bolieved to be truth. 
I am obliged to you for your affectionate remembrance of 
what you style my services in awakening the public mind 
to a declaration or independence, and supporting it after it 
was declared. I also, like you, have often looked back on 
those times, and have thought, that if independence had not 
been declared at the time it waB, the public mind could not 
hav e been brought up to it afterward b. It will immediately 
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occur to you, who were go intimately acquainted with the 
situation of things at that time, that I allude to the black 
timed of seventy six ; for though I know, and you my friend 
also know, they weTe no other than the natural consequences 
of the military blunders of that campaign, the country 
might have viewed them &b proceeding from a natural ina¬ 
bility to support its cause againBt the enemy, and have sunk 
under the despondency of that misconceived, idea. Tills was 
the impression against which it was necessary the country 
should be strongly animated- 

I now come to the second part of your letter, ou which 1 
Bhall be os frank with you as you arc with me. “But (say 
you) when I heard you had turned your mind to a defence 
of iTi fidelity } I felt myself much astonished,” &c. “What, 
nay good fnend, do you call believing in God infidelity f for 
that is the great point mentioned in the Age of Reason 
against all divided beliefs and allegorical divinities. The 
Bishop of Llandaff (Dr. Watson) not only acknowledges 
this, but pays me some compliments upon it, in his answer 
to the second part of that work. w There is (says he) a phi¬ 
losophical sublimity in some of your ideas, when speaking 
of Urn Creator of the Universe.** 

What then, (my much esteemed friend, for I do not respect 
you the less because we differ, and that perhaps not much, 
in religious sentiments.) what, I ask, is the thing called in fi¬ 
delity 7 If we go back to your ancestors and mine, three 
or four hundred years ago, for we muBt have fathers and 
grandfathers or we should not have been here, wc shall find 
them prayiug to faints and virgins, and believing in purga¬ 
tory and transiibstantiation; and therefore, all of us are 
inti dels according to our forefather’s belief. If we go back 
to times more ancient we shall again be infidels according to 
the belief of some other forefathers. 

The case, my friend, is, that the world hoe been overrun 
with fable aud creed of human invention, with sectaries of 
whole nations against other nations, aud sectaries of those 
sectaries in each of them against each other. Every sectary, 
except the Quakers, have been persecutors. Those who fled 
from persecution, persecuted in their turn, and it is this con¬ 
fusion of creeds that has filled tho world with persecution, 
aud deluged it with blood. Even the depredation on your 
commerce by the Barb ary powers, sprang from the crusades 
of tho church against those powers. It was a war of creed 
against creed, each boasting of God for its author, and 
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reviling each other with the name of infidel. If I do not 
believe as yon believe, it proves that you do not believe as 
I believe, and this ia all that it proves. 

There is, however, one point of union wherein all religions 
meet, and that is in the first article of every man's tjeed, 
and of every nation’s creed, that has any creed at all, 1 be¬ 
lieve in God, Those who rest here, and there are millions who 
do, cannot be wrong as far as their creed goes. Those who 
choose to go further may be wrong^ for it is impossible that 
all can be right, since there is so much contradiction among 
them. The first, therefore, are, in my opinion, on the safest 
side. 


I presume you are bo far acquainted with ecclesiastical 
history as to know, and the bishop who has answered me 
has been obliged to acknowledge the fact, that the Books 
that compose Sie Nkw Testament, were voted by yeas and 
nays to be the Word of God, as you uow vote a law, by the 
Popish Council of Rice and Lao dice a, about fourteen bun 
dred and fifty years ago. With respect to the fact there is 
no dispute, neither do I mention it for the sake of contro¬ 
versy. This vote may appear authority enough to some, 
and not authority enough to others. It is proper, however, 
that eveiy body should know the fact. 

With respect to the Age of Reason, which you ao much 
condemn, and that, I believe, without having read it, for 
you say only that you heard of it, I will inform you of a cir¬ 
cumstance, because yon cannot know it by other means. 

I have said in the first page of the first part of that work, 
that it had long been my intention to publish my thoughts 
npon religion, but that I had reserved it to a later time of 
life. I have now to inform you why I wrote it, and pub¬ 
lished it at the time I did. 


In the first place, I saw my life in continual danger. My 
friends were felling as fast ub the guillotine could cut their 
heads off, and as I expected every day the same fate, I 
resolved to begin my work. I appeared to myself to be on 
my death bed, for death was on every aide of me, and I had 
no time to Iobb. This accounts for my writing at the time 
I did, and so nicely did the time and intention meet, that I 
had not fiuishcd tnc first part of the work more than six 
hours before I whh arrested, and taken to prison. Joel Bar- 
low was with me, and knows the feet. 

In the second place, the people of Fiance were running 
headlong into atheism, and I had the work translated and 
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pnbliflhed in their own language, to stop them in that career 
and fix them to the first article (as I have before said) oi 
every man’s creed, who has any creed at all, I believe in 
God , I endangered my own life, in the firat place, by op 
posing in the Convention the executing of the ting, and 
labouring to show they were trying the monarch and not the 
man, ana that the crimes imputed to him were the crimes 
of the monarchical system; and endangered it a second time 
by opposing atheism, and yet mme of your priests, for Ido 
not believe that all are perverse, cry out, in the war-whoop 
of monarchical priestcraft, what an infidel! what a wicked 
man is Thomas raine t They might ne well add, for he be¬ 
lieves in God, and ia against shedding blood. 

But all this war-whoop of the pulpit has some concealed 
object. Religion is not the cause, but is the stalking liorae. 
They put it forward to conceal themselveB behind it. It is 
not a secret that there has been a party composed of the 
leaders of the Federalists, for I do not include all Federalists 
with their leaders, who have been working by various means 
for several years past, to overturn the Federal Constitution 
established on the representative system, and place govern¬ 
ment in the new world on the corrupt system of the old. 
To accomplish this a largo standing army was necessary, 
and as a pretence for such an army, the danger of a foreign 
invasion must be bellowed forth, from the pulpit, from the 
press, and by their public orators. 

I am not of a disposition inclined to suspicion. It is in its 
nature a mean jnd cowardly passion, and upon the whole, 
oven admitting error into the case, it is better, I am sure if 
is more generous to be wrong on the side of confidence, li. :i 
on the side of suspicion. But I know as a fact, that t-o 
English Government distributes annually fifteen hundred 
pounds sterling among the Presbyterian ministers in Eng¬ 
land, and one hundred among those of Ireland ;* and 
when I hear of the strange discourses of some of your minis¬ 
ters and professors of coLLegea I cannot, as the Quakers say, 
find freedom in my mind to acquit them. Their &nti-revp- 
lutionary doctrines invite suspicion, even against one’s will, 
and in spite of one’s charity to believe well of them. 

As you have given me one Scripture phrase, I will give 
you another for those ministers. It is said in Exodus, chapter 

• There must undoubtedly be a rery gross mistake Id reaped to tbe amount 
qairi in ho eipcDdod- Llic Btimu intended to be expressed were probtbly fifteen 
hundred thousTiid, fine one hundred thousand pounds,—E eitozl 
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xxii., verso 28, t£ TLon Bhalt not revile the gods, nor curse 
the ruler of thy people.” But those ministers, such I mean 
as Dr. Emmons, curse ruler and people both, for the ma¬ 
jority are, politically, the people, ana it is those who have 
chosen the ruler whom they curse. 

As to the first part of the verse, that of not reviling th£ 
gods, it makes no part of my Scripture: I have but one 
God. 

Since I began this letter, for I write it by piecemeals as I 
have leisure, I have seen the four letters that passed between 
you and John Adams. In your first letter you say, “ Let 
divines and philosophers, statesmen and patriots, unite their 
endeavours to renovate the age^ by inculcating in the minds 
of youth the fear and love of the I)eity amd tmtversal philan¬ 
thropy f why, my dear friend, this is exactly my religion, 
and ia the whole of It. That you may have an idea that the 
Age of Reason (for I believe you have not read it) inculcates 
this reverential fear and love of the Deity, I will give you a 
paragraph from it. 

cc Do we want to contemplate his power ? Wc boo it in 
the immensity of the Creation. Do we want to contemplate 
his wisdom l'We see it in the unchangeable order by which 
the incomprehensible whole is governed. Do we want to 
contemplate hie munificence? we see it in the abundance 
with which he fills the earth. Do we want to contemplate 
his mercy? We sec it in bis not withholding that abund¬ 
ance even from the unthankful.” 

Aa I am fully with you in your first part, that respecting 
the Deity, bo am I in your second, that of universal philan- 
t/iropy: by which I do not mean merely the sentimental 
benevolence of wishing well, but the practical benevolence 
of doing good. We cannot serve the Deity in the manner 
we serve those who cannot do without that service. He 
needs no services from ub. We can add nothing to eternity. 
But it is in our power to render a service acceptable to him, 
and that is, not by pTaying, but by endeavouring to make 
his creatures happy. A man. does not serve God when he 
prays, for it is himself he is trying to serve; and as to hiring 
or paying men to pray, as if the Deity needed instruction, 
it is in my opinion an abomination. One good school-master 
is of more use and of more value than a load of such parsons 
as Dr. Emmons, and some others. 

You, iny dear and much respected friend, are now far in 
the vale of years; I have yot, I believe, some years in store, 
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for I have a good state of health and a happy mind: I take 
care of both, by nourishing the first with temperance, and 
the latter with abundance. 

This I believe you will allow to be the true philosophy of 
life. Yon will see by my third letter to the citizens of the 
United States, that I have been exposed to. and preserved 
through many dangers; but, instead, of buffeting the Deity 
with prayers, as if I distrusted him, or most dictate to him, 
I reposed myself on his protection j and you, my friend, 
will find, even in your last moments, more consolation in 
the silence of resign ation than in the murmuring wish of 


prayer. 

Iji every tiling which you say in your second letter to 
John Adams, respecting our rights as men and citizens in 
this world, I am perfectly with yon. On other points we 
have to answer to our Creator and not to each other. The 
key of heaven is not in the keeping of any sect, nor ought 
the road to it to be obstructed by any. Our relation to 
each other in this world is, as men, ana the man who is a 
friend to man and to his rights, let his religious opinions be 
what they may, is a good citizen, to whom I can give, as I 
ought to do, and as every other ought, the right hand of 
fellowship, and to none with more hoarty good will, my dear 
friend, than to you. 

Thou vs Plan. 

Cfcy, /«. 1, 1801. 
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RflaPBCTBlD F&DCND, 

I received your friendly letter, for which 1 am obliged to 
yon. It ia three weeks ago to-day (Sunday, Aug. 16,) that 
I wafl struck with a fit of an apoplexy, that dcpnved me of 
oil sense and motion. I had neither poise nor breathing, 
and the people about me supposed me dead. I had felt 
exceedingly well that day, and had juet taken a slice of 
bread and bntfcer, for supper, and was going to bed. The 
fit took me on the stairs, as suddenly as if I had been shot 
through the head ; and I got so very much hurt by the fall, 
that I have not been able to get in and out of bed since that 
day, otherwise than being lifted out in a blanket, by two 
persons; yet all this while my mental faculties have remained 
as perfect as I ever enjoyed them. I consider the scene I 
have passed through as an experiment on dying, and I find 
that death has no terrors for me. As to the people called 
Christians, they have no evidence that their religion iB true.f 
There is no more proof that the Biblo is,the word of God, 
than that the Koran of Mahomet is the word of God. It is 
education makes all the difference. Man, before he begins 
to think for himself, ie as much the child of habit in Qreeds 
as he is in ploughing and sowing. Yet creeds, like opinions, 
prove nothing. 

Where ia the evidence that the person called Jesus ChriBt 
is the begotten Son of God 1 The case admits not of evi- 

* Mr. Dean rented Mr. Fame's farm at New Rochelle. 

f Mr. Paine's entering upon the Bubfeet of religion on this occasion, it may 
be presumed, was occasioned by the following passage In Mr. Dean's letter to 
him, via.; 

" I have read with good attention your manuscript on dreams, and examin¬ 
ation of the prophecies In the Bible. I am now searching the old prophecies, 
and comparing tne Same to those said to be quoted in the New Testament. I 
confer, the comparison is a matter worthy of our serious attention ; I know 
not the result till I finish; then, ir you be living, I shall communicate the 
same to you ; 1 hope to he with you soon." 

B08 
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deace either to our senses or our mental faculties: neither 
has God given to man any talent hy which such a thing is 
comprehensible. It cannot therefore be an object for faith 
to act upon, for faith is nothing more thin an asBent the 
mind gives to something it sees cause to believe is fact. 
But pneats, preachers, and fanatics, put imagination in the 
place of faith, and it is the nature of the imagination to 
oelieve without evidence. 

If Joseph the carpenter dreamed, (as the hook of Matthew, 
chap. 1st, says he aid,) that his betrothed wife, Mary, was 
with child, by the Holy Ghost, and that an angel told him 
bo y I mn not obliged to put faith in Mb dream, nor do I put 
any, for 1 put no faith in my own dreams, and I should 
be weak and foolish indeed to put faith in the dreams ol 
others. 

The Christian religion is derogatory to the Creator in aL 
its articles. It puts the Creator m an inferior point of view, 
and places the Christian Devil above him. It ia he, accord¬ 
ing to the absurd story in Genesis, that outwits the Creator 
in the garden of Eden, and steals from him his favorite crea¬ 
ture, man, and, at last, obliges him to beget a son, and put 
that eon to death, to get man back again, and this the priests 
of the Christian religion, call redemption. 

Christian authors exclaim against the practice of offering 
up human sacrifices, which, they say, is done in some coun¬ 
tries ; and those authors make those exclamations without 
ever reflecting that their own doctrine of salvation is founded 
on a human sacrifice. They are saved, they say, hy the blood 
of Christ. The Christian religion begins with a dream and 
ends with a murder. 

As I am how well enough to ait up some hours in the day, 
though not well enough to get np without help, I employ 
myself as I haye always done, in endeavouring to bring man 
to the right nee of the reason that God has given him, and 
to direct his mind immediately to his Creator, and not to 
fanciful secondary beings called mediators, as if God waB 
superannuated or ferocious. 

As to the book called the Bible, it is blasphemy to call it 
the word of God. It ia a book of lies and contradiction, 
and a history of bad times and bad men. There is but a 
few good characters in the whole book. The fable of Christ 
and bis twelve apostles, which iB a parody on the sun aud 
the twelve signs of the Zodiac, copied tram the ancient 
religions of the eastern world, is the least hurtful part 
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Every thing told of Christ has reference to the son. Hit 
reported resurrection is at sunrise, and that on the first day 
oi the week; that is, on the day anciently dedicated to the 
sun, and from thence called Sunday; in iatin Dies S 0 U 4 , the 
day of the aun ; as the next day, Monday, is Moon-day, But 
there is no room in a letter to explaiq these things. 

While man keeps to the belief of one God, his reason 
unites with his creed. He is not shocked with contradic¬ 
tions and horrid stories. Hisbiblc is the heavens and the earth. 
He beholds his Creator in all his works, and every thing he 
beholds inspires him with reverence and gratitude. From 
the goodness of God to all, he learns his duty to his fellow 
man, and stands sclf-rcproved when he transgresses it. Such 
a man is no persecutor. 

But when he multiplies his creed with imaginary things, 
of which he can have neither evidence nor conception, such 
as the tale of the garden of Eden, the talking serpent, the 
fall of man, the dreams of Joseph the carpenter, the pretend¬ 
ed resurrection and ascension, of which there is even no 
historical relation, for no historian of those times mentions 
such a thing, he gets into the pathless region of confusion, 
and turns either frantic or hypocrite. He forces his mind, 
and pretends to believe what he docs not believe. This is 
in general the case with the methodists. Their religion u 
all creed and no morals. 

I have now my friend given you a fac simile of my mind 
ou the subject of religion and creeds, and my wish is, that 
you make this letter as publicly known as you find oppor¬ 
tunities of doing. Yours, in friendship, 

Thomas Pautb. 

jr. r„ A*?, iso*. 
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Ihe Bible,” etc. Thousands of copieB of this Little work should be 

S laced in the hands of honest enquirers after truth. Price only 16 eta., 
1.60 per dozen, or $10.00 per hundred. D. H. BENNETT, 
_ 141 Eighth Street, New York. 

Six Lectures on Astronomy. 

Delivered in Stein way Hall, New York, by Pnor, Richard A. Proo 
TOR. Price, 30 cents. 

Eight Scientific Tracts, 

1W pages, Price, *20 cents. 

Theory of Evolution. 

Three lectures by Prof. Thomas Hbkry Huxlby. Delivered is 
Chicked ng Hall, New York, price, 10 cents. 

-■ ■ ■ ■ i » ■ i ■■-*— * 

The Unseen World. 

A popular and able treatise by Phof. John Fibkb. Price, 10 cents. 


Is America the New World? 

By L. L. Dawson. A paper showing groat, research. Price, 10 cente. 

UNDERWOOD - MARBLES DEBATE 

BETWEEN 

B. F, UNDERWOOD, of Boston, Mass., Liberal Lecturer, 

AND 

Ret. JOHN MARPLES, of Toronto, Ont., of the Preebylerl.au ChmrtlL 

fftld during /oar ermine* in Sufv. ltTS, at Nopanee, OnL 

Two propositions Discussed. Firnt —"That Atheism, Materialism, 
and Mo dera Skepticism are illogical and contrary to reason.*’ Marpln 
affirming i Underwood denying. Second — "The Bible, consisting of 
the Old and New Testaments, evidences beyond all other books, Iti 
divine origin.* 1 MARPLkS affirming; Uhdbrwood denying. 

Reported in full by Johb T. Hawkj, of the Toronto Dtt£lv_U«dtr 
Paper, 40 cents ; leather, 76 cents. D. M. BENNETT, 

141 Eighth BL, New York. 




THE “HOLY CROSS” SERIES. 

Ka 1. Til© I*TlC 81 In Absolution, This work is an abstract 

from tho larger volume published in England in 1&1G, and 
which in consOquonco of the great plainness, and in fact 
mdeoonCj of language, was Suppressed b 7 the legal authorities. 
The abstract is also a criticism and denunciation of tho prao 
tieo of the Confessional, and is designed with the “Holy Cross" 
Hries in its entirety to show up the censurable and abomina¬ 
ble conduct of tho Romish Church in itatnio light Tvronty- 
(ke cents- 

He. 3. The Iffothcr or Harlots; or, Popery Dissected; 

being an inside view of the enormities of tho Romish Church 
in EuTOpa and America, and taken from authentic sources. 
Fifty cents. 

Na 3. Tlio Popes and their Doings; or, the Y'cara oi 
Christ and Vicegerents of God. A succinct history of some 
of the blackest criminals the earth has ever borne. Fifty 
cents. 

No. 4. Facts About tlic Jesuits. A succinct history of these 
pious villiane from Loyola down to the present data Fifty 
cents. 

No. 6 . ThO SlOty or lllO Crusades; or, the Sliaracol His¬ 
tory. A torso and Startling narrative of the foolhardy fanati¬ 
cal and depopulating expeditions by which it is estimated the 
blood oi thirty million human beings was made to redden Ihp 
earth. Fifty cents. 

No 6 . The Atrocities of the Inquisition, Illustrated. 

T>e blackest disgrace of humanity, by which according to 
Yrctor Hugo, the great French writer, menu than five millions 
of human beings were put to death in the most excruciating 
torture, in dungeons, on tbe raak, in ilu) doath-chainlor, and 
at tho stake in fim Fifty Cents. 

No. 7. Klorrihic Persecutions by itic Cliurcli, includ¬ 
ing ilte conduct of the Church towards the Moors of Spain, 
the Vaudois, tho Albigonses, the Waldcnscs, tho Huguenot*, 
tho Quakers, and others, by which millions of unfortunate 
men and women were inhumanly put to death. HJuatratod 
Fifty cents. 

No. 8 . Aurieufar Con Teas Ion and Nunneries. B>Wm. 

Hogan, for twenty-Qvo years a confessing priest. A most 
important book. Fifty cents. 

No. fl. Marin Monk, or the Mysteries oi a Convent, a&u Monkj 
and their Maidens, Fifty cents. 

No. 10 , Priestly Celibacy Exposed, By Rev. Goorge Town¬ 
send Fox. A full disclosure of foul priestly practice* 
Fifteen cents. 

No. 11 . Newtou’a Thoughts on Popery. Fifteen cont* 

No. 13. Popery only Christian Pan an tiro. Fifteen cent* 

No. IS. From TVIndsor to Rome, through Angliraa ElMae- 
hoods. Tan oeDta. 
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A Weekly Journal of Progress and Reform; 

DEVOTED TO 

SCIENCE, MO It A IS, FREETJTOVOITT AND 

HUMAN H AFFINESS. 

D. 11. BJiN^NETT, JIdttoR AND Publisher. 

Believing there is nothing in tbs world ho valuable as Truth, r, Tn^ 
Truth " is earnest and constant in search of it, and hesitates 

not to fearlessly stow its honest convictions. It Is outspoken in its con¬ 
demnation of the errors and fallacies of the past, and in holding up in 
the light of the present era the thoologica) dogmas and the blinding 
creeds of pagan superstition which had their origin thousands of years 
ago, in the primitive agea of our race. 

“The Truth Sekkkk m was started as an cight-pago Monthly, in 
Paris, Ill,, in September, 1673. Four numbers were issued in that local¬ 
ity, when it was decided to remove it to New York, and to double iU 
number of pages. With the beginning of its second volume, it became 
a Semi‘Monthly, and the second volume was continued sixteen months, 
to ihe close of 1875, when it became a Weekly of night pages. At the 
commtnencement of its fourth volume, in January, 1877, it will contain 
sixteen pages; steadily growing and increasing in popularity with its 
readers. It is believed “Tint Truth Seeker'' is destined to become 
the recognized champion and mouth-piece of the rapidly growing Liberal 
and progressive element of the country. 

Every lover of Truth; every person favorable to the fearless expres¬ 
sion of honest opinion; every individual who wishes to spread broad¬ 
cast the glad tidings of Right and Reason; every friend of mental lib¬ 
erty who desires that sectarianism, superstition, bigotry, and error shall 
retire to the rear, should subscribe for the valiant “Thuth Seeker,” 
and Induce as many others to do so as possible. 

Tho friends of truth and progress can hardly bo said to have dis¬ 
charged their full duty who do not lend their support to this meritorious 
publication. 

Its very moderate terms places it within the reach of all. ’ It is sent, 
post-paid. 

Twelve Months for . . . $3 00 

Six Months for . 1 W 

Threo Months for , . . 76 

Sample copies sent upon application. 

Tho namet) of all Lihcral-minded people arc solicited, whe would be 
likely to appreciate a periodical of this character, 

D- M. REXNTTT, Editor ajto ProPhiRtor, 
Sdmce Halt, 143 Eighth St., New York- 










